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THE  WAE  TROM  ITS  OUTBREAK  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
PEKICLE9. 

The  blessings  of  the  years  of  peace  which  the  Athe- 
nians owed  to  Pericles  contained  at  the  saroe  time  the 
germ  of  an  inevitable  war.  The  confederate  communities 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  annihilation  of  their 
independence ;  the  splendor  of  Athens  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Megareans  and  the  Bceotians ;  and  not  leas  eo 
to  the  Peloponneslans,  and  particularly  to  the  Spartans 
(whose  jealousy,  it  will  he  remembered,  had  already  been 
BO  vehemently  provoked  by  the  first  rise  of  the  Athenian 
power,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisiatratidie).  With 
what  feelings,  then,  must  they  now  have  glanced  across 
the  sea  upon  Athens  I  They  confined  themaelyes,  how- 
ever, to  wrath  iustead  of  deeds;  and  although  they 
bitterly  resented  the  changes  by  wliich  they  were  con- 
stantly driven  further  back  from  their  position  of  promi- 
nence, yet  this  resentment  on  their  part  resulted  in  no 
resolutions  for  action.  Athena,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
carefully  avoided  giving  any  occasion  for  hostilities ;  and 
since  tlie  time  when  Pericles  had  the  disposal  of  the 
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pecuniary  resources  in  hia  hands,  he  ia  even  said  to  have 
i  an  annual  sum  of  ten  talents,  with  the  view  of 


counteracting  the  influence  of  the  war-party  at  Sparta. 
However  iucredible  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is  not  improbar- 
ble  that  he  in  this  way  took  advantage  of  the  weak  sides 
of  the  adversary.  Pericles,  though  unwilling  to  purchase 
peace,  yet  wished  to  retain  in  his  hands  the  power  of 
determining  the  commencement  of  the  war;  it  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  him  to  possess  influence  at  Sparta, 
where  public  feeling  was  in  a  continual  state  of  flux  and 
reflux.  Corinth  alone  among  all  the  enemies  of  Athens, 
nt,  definite  and  active  policy  of  her 


Corinth  was  a  trading  city,  which  could 
f^''^iS''""'  "''*  ^^^*  without  a  navy  and  colonies.  She 
was  necessai-ily  jealous  of  every  state  which 
disputed  the  rule  of  the  sea  with  her,  and  endangered  her 
lines  of  communication  by  water.  In  order  to  humiliate 
iEgina,  the  Corinthians  had  formerly  supported  Athens 
(vol.  ii.  p.  262").  Their  dissatisfaction  was  in  consequence 
doubly  great,  when  they  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  Attic 
navy,  which  they  had  originally  despised,  grow  to  an 
importance  which  soon  left  far  behind  that  of  the 
Corinthian  navy.  In  vain  they  had  during  the  Pei-sian 
wars  endeavored  to  pla<!e  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Athens' 
triumphal  career  (vol.  ii.  p.  320);  in  vain  protested 
against  the  building  of  the  walls  (vol.  ii.  p.  360) ;  the 
condition  of  their  affairs  only  became  worse  and  worse. 
For,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  alliance,  they  not 
only  saw  themselves  excluded  from  all  the  glory  and  all 

*  ThBopbniBtua'  statement  as  to  the  bribea  sf 
(Pint.  Pimel.  33)  is  probably  fouudea  on  the  o 

introduced  into  the  budget  of  state  the  rubric,  s't  mpj',  ««  td  muv.  j.uia 
was  a  BBoret  aarrico  fund,  as  to  the  expenditure  of  which  the  ooafidonoo 
of  thB  oitiiiens  esonsed  the  statesman  managing  foreign  affairs  from 
giTiog  aoj  account,    Cf.  Bceokh,  P.  E.  p.  196,  note  (B.  Tr.). 
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the  fruits  of  Hellenic  naval  victoriea;  but  their  own 
colonies,  Potidsaa  in  particular,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Athens,  their  influence  in  the  Axehipeiago  was  anni- 
hilated, and  their  trade  with  Asia  at  an  end.  When, 
finally,  Megara  and  Aehaia  opened  their  ports  to  the 
Athenians,  and  Kaupactus  (through  the  Measenians) 
became  an  Attic  navai  station  (vol.  ii.  p.  442),  they  were 
no  longer  the  masters  even  in  their  own  waters.  Nor  had 
the  Messeniana  any  intention  of  remaining  inactive,  but 
immediately  made  their  town  a  harbor  of  war ;  and 
directly  after  their  settlement,  undertook  an  expedition  of 
conquest  in  a  western  direction,  into  the  country  of  the 
Achelous,  distinguished  by  its  fertility,  where  they  could 
inflict  the  greatest  damage  upon  the  powers  of  Corinth 
(vol.  i.  p.  290).  It  was,  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  an 
understanding  with  Athens,  that  they  chose  CEniadse  as 
the  goal  of  this  enterprise,  a  city  fortified  by  walls  and 
morasses  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Achelous,  which  had 
always  shown  itself  faithful  to  the  Corinthians  and  hostile 
to  the  Athenians.  They  took  the  city  and  maintained 
themselves  in  it  for  the  space  of  a  year,  until  an  army, 
composed  of  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Acamania,  forced 
them  to  evacuate  it.  Immediately  afterwards,  an  Attic 
fleet  under  Pericles  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous  (vol.  ii.  p.  442) ;  and  although  his  attempt  to 
recapture  CEuiadse  resulted  in  failure,  the  Corinthians 
saw  themselves  continually  threatened  in  their  most  neces- 
saiy  colonial  territories,  and  were  reduced  to  a  regular 
stat«  of  blockade.* 

The  Thirty  Tears'  Peace  at  last  restored 
freedom  of  operations  to  them;   and  they     AimBandmea- 
took  breath  once  more.     But  they  were   poiioj. 
well  aware  that  Athens  would  seize  upon 

»  rnuean.  iv.  35.  C.  H.  Plasa  has  brought  out  tho  oxlant  of  tie  Attic 
empire  in  tho  Western  Sea  as  one  of  the  main  oanaea  of  tho  war.  Uther 
d.  Uraanhen  d.  arcMdam.  KHegs.  Stadir  Preai-am.  ISJ3-9. 
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the  first  opportunity  to  recover  a  position  of  power  in  the 
Western  Sea.  Moreover,  the  cities  of  Aehaia  were  not  to 
be  relied  upon ;  Acaraania  also,  over  whose  coasts  Corinth 
wished  to  rule,  was  unfavorable  to  her,  and  inclined 
towards  the  Athenians;  tie  island  of  Zaeyntlius  had 
always  proved  itself  an  enemy  to  the  Peloponnesian 
confederation ;  Naupaetus  still  lay  like  a  sentry  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf;  and  it  was  known  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  unquiet  Messenians,  venturesome  by 
land  and  by  sea  alike,  the  deadly  foes  of  Sparta  and 
her  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  unreservedly  devoted 
to  Athens.  Accordingly,  as  was  clearly  perceived  at 
Corinth,  everything  depended  upon  attracting  more  closely 
to  her  tbe  coast-towne  and  islands  which  had  remained 
true  to  tbe  Peloponnesian  interests,  and  upon  resuming  an 
intimate  intercourse  with  her  colonies.  In  short,  Corinth 
was  the  single  state  whose  watehful  eye  pursued  the  course 
of  Athens,  and  which  was  in  secret  unremittingly  engaged 
in  mwntaining  a  good  understanding  with  Delphi  and 
Thebes,  as  well  as  with  the  maritime  towns  of  Argolis. 
Corintb  attached  Megara  (which  had  been  estranged  from 
her  for  fifteen  years)  as  closely  as  possible  to  herself; 
encouraged  the  intercourse  of  her  own  citizens  with  Elis 
and  tbe  Ionian  Islands ;  and  endeavored  to  secure  herself 
in  any  case  a  reserve  in  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian 
confederation.  Corinth  could  be  actuated  by  no  otber 
motive  than  that  of  founding  a  naval  power  by  uniting 
these  scattered  forces— a  power  which  in  the  Western  seas 
at  all  events  would  be  capable  of  opposing  the  Attic; 
and  her  measures  were  naturally  directed  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  hegemony  in  these  regions,  and  towards 
preserving  her  western  colonies  and  allies  free  from  the 
contact  of  all  interference  on  the  part  of  other  states. 
For  this  reason,  in  the  Samiau  war  (vol.  ii.  p.  519),  the 
Corinthians  voted  against  the  intervention  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  because  they  wished  to  see  the  principle  of  non- 
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inteirentioii,  which  the  Athenians  had  asserted  on  their 
own  account,  acknowledged  also  in  all  matters  concerned 
with  the  policy  of  Corioth. 

The  Corinthians  were  not  without  important  supports 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  policy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
populous  and  warlike  city  of  the  Ambraciotes  faithfiilly 
adhered  to  Corinth,  and  together  with  the  island  of  Leucas 
(Santa  Maura)  and  Anactorium  commanded  the  Ambror 
cian  Gulf  (Bay  of  Arid).  In  Acarnania,  besides  Anac- 
torium, (Eniadse  was  faithful,  aod  of  the  other  peoples  of 
the  mainlaud  the  ^tolians  and  Epirotes.  On  the  other 
band,  no  state  was  a  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
Corinthian  policy  than  Corcyra,  which  had 
early  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  indepen-  Relations  be- 
dence  in  its  contests  with  Epirotes  and  and  Corcyra. 
Illyrians,  so  that  since  the  memory  of  man 
it  had  always  obstinately  opposed  itself  to  the  Corinthians. 
Corcyra  had  revolted  against  Corinth  first  in  the  time  of 
the  Baccbiadte  (vol.  i.  p.  460),  and  f^in  after  the  flourish- 
ing age  of  Corinth  under  Periander ;  she  had  long 
renounced  all  the  pious  duties  of  a  daughter-city,  and, 
with  her  navy  of  120  triremes,  was  at  any  moment  pre- 
pared to  assert  her  absolute  independence. 

The  CorcyKeaos  enjoyed  small  popularity  in  the  Greek 
world.  In  consequence  of  their  rapid  success  and  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  tliey  had  become  arrogant  and  proud  of 
their  financial  prosperity ;  they  treated  foreign  vessels 
seeking  a  refuge  in  their  port  with  arbitrary  harshness, 
while  their  own  ships  rarely  made  their  appearance  in 
foreign  harbors.  Their  selfish  commercial  policy  kept  a 
jealous  guard  over  the  maritime  domain  in  the  centre  of 
which  their  city  lay;  they  had  no  consideration  for 
national  interests,  and  deemed  an  armed  neutrality  the 
most  favorable  attitude  for  talking  advantage  of  their  for- 
tunate position  in  the  midst  of  the  Greek,  Illyrian, 
Italian,  and  Sicilian  coasts.     As  soon,  then,  as  Corinth 
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more  openly  displayed  her  intention  ( 
maritime  and  colonial  dominion,  a  renewal  of  the  ancient 
feud  was  inevitable.  Moreover,  several  coast-towns  had 
formerly  been  founded  in  common  by  Corinth  and  Cor- 
cyra,  and  the  mixture  of  population  had  already  given  rise 
to  several  quarrels.  Thus,  in  particular,  a  dispute  had 
arisen  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  either  city  to 
metropolitan  rights  in  Leucas,  which  dispute  Themisto- 
eles,  when  chosen  umpire,  had  settled  in  favor  of  Oorcyra. 
More  serious  complications  were  inevitahle ;  and  arrived 
sooner  than  had  been  expected.* 

Fifteen  mUea  to  the  north  of  the  Acroceraunian  pro- 
montory, which  forma  the  boundary  between  the  Ionian 
and  Adriatic  seas,  lay  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  the 
city  of  Epidamnus  (afterwards  Dyrrha- 
BTdam^ua"^"^  chium,  and  at  the  present  day  Duraszo), 
pi  amnu  .  f^^^j^^J^  j,j,  Corcyra,  at  the  time  of  Perian- 
der's  accession  to  power  (vol.  i.  p.  297).  Epidamnus  had 
become  great  and  wealthy  by  means  of  the  trade  with 
Illyria  (vol.  i.  p.  460),  and  was  iiill  of  slaves  and  an  in- 
dustrial population  of  foreigners.  The  noble  families 
had,  notwithstanding,  maintained  themselves  in  power, 
and  formed  a  strictly  exclusive  aristocracy,  out  of  which 
a  chief  of  the  state  was  chosen,  who  ruled  over  the  whole 
administration  with  an  authority  little  short  of  regal. 
This  municipal  hereditary  aristocracy  itself  carried  on  the 
land  and  sea  trade,  in  the  ferm  of  a  mercantile  company, 
which,  through  a  commissary,  managed  the  sale  of  wine, 
manufactures,  &c.  m  the  interior  for  the  common  account. 
The  wholesale  trade  was  accordingly  a  monopoly  of  the 
aristocratic  femilies ;  the  manufecturing  industry  was  car- 
ried on  by  public  slaves ;  while  the  citizens  were  confined 
to  agriculture,  coast-navigation,  and  retaU  trade;  the 
intention  being  in  this  way  to  keep  them  more  easily  in  a 


»  Plut.  Them.  24;  Thuc.  i.  136. 
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Btate  o£  political  tutelage  and  dependence.  This  state  of 
affaire  continued  to  exist  for  a  long  time,  and  was  pro- 
bably not  shaken,  until  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city 
were  endangered  by  hostiiitiea  on  the  part  of  the  Illyrians, 
on  account  of  which  the  whole  community  had  to  he 
called  upon  for  greater  exertions  in  the  public  service. 
The  first  innovation  was  the  establishment  of  a  wider 
council,  the  aristocratic  class  being  thus  deprived  of  its 
exclusive  rights  of  government.  Such  Isolated  conces- 
sions, however,  foiled  to  bring  about  a  pacification ;  the 
city  suffered  under  a  mixture  of  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  could  not  possibly  endure ;  and 
finally  a  revolt  broke  out,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
noble  families  were  expelled  from  Epidamnus.  The  fami- 
lies joined  the  Illyrians,  in  order,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
latter,  to  reconquer  their  native  city ;  and  the  civic  com- 
munity, under  its  new  institutions,  was  involved  in  great 
trouble.  Help  was  accordingly  sought  from  abroad,  in 
the  first  instance  from  Corcyra.  But  here  the  public 
feeling  was  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  applicants. 
For  Corcyra  itself,  like  most  Greek  states  at  this  time, 
suffered  from  over-population  and  political  agitation ; 
the  governing  families,  who  were  anxiously  active  in 
opposing  the  growing  claims  of  the  popular  body,  dis- 
approved of  the  revolution  in  Epidamnus ;  and  the  en- 
voys, in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  the  Delphic  god, 
repaired  to  Corinth.* 

At  the  latter  city  it  was  immediately  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity;  ibr  no  conjuncture 
could  have  been  more  favorable  for  restoring  the  hege- 
mony of  Corinth  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  Under  cover  of  the 
authority  of  Delphi,  a  Hellenic  civic  community,  de- 
serted by  its  mother-city,  might  be  protected  against  the 

I  Flat.  Q. 
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barbaiiana  and  the  native  partisans  allied  with  them :  at 
the  same  time,  it  waa  hoped  that  Epidamnua  would  offer  a 
strong  position  of  the  highest  value ;  and,  therefore,  aid 
was  promised  only  on  condition  of  the  Epidamniana 
giving  admittance  to  Corinthian  settlers  and  to  a  Co- 
rinthian garrison.  Furthermore,  an  army  was  immedi- 
ately sent  by  land  by  way  of  Apollonia  to  Epidamnns, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  popular  community  and  succor  the 
city  in  its  dangerous  position. 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war ; 
for  the  Corcyrseans  had  no  intention  of  allowing  their 
colony  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Forty 
Corcyriean  vessels  took  up  a  position  off  Epidamnus,  and 
threatened  every  conceivable  measure  of  force,  nnle^  the 
new  settlei-s  were  at  once  dismissed.  But  the  city  placed 
her  reliance  upon  Corinth ;  which  manned  thirty  ships  of 
war,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  all  the  inhabitants  to 
take  part  in  a  larger  settlement  in  Epidamnns  either  per- 
sonally or  by  a  pecuniary  contribution.  Corinth  further 
called  to  arras  all  her  allies,  and  obtained  advances  of 
money  from  Thebes  and  Phlius  ;  so  that  the  Corcyrseans, 
surprised  by  this  display  of  energy,  made  serious  over- 
tures for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  difficulty.  They  were, 
for  their  part,  extremely  disinclined  to  seek  foreign  aid, 
and  went  so  far  as  even  to  offer  to  submit  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  to  Delphi.  At  the  same  time,  they  gave 
the  Corinthians  to  understand  that,  in  case  of  a  refusal  of 
their  offers,  they  would  take  steps  which  must  prove  dis- 
advantageous to  either  state. 

But  it  was  no  longer  possible  either  to 
ofSJ!"*"!.  frighten  or  to  restrain  Corinth.  She  de- 
IssxTi.  2.  (n,  c.  clared  war,  and  despatched  a  fleet  of 
seventy-five  ships,  which  sailed  along  the 
coast  np  to  Epidamnus.  The  inlet  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf  the  Corcyrseans  regarded  as  the  boundary  of  their 
domain  :  at  this  point  they  accordingly  once  more  called 
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upon  the  fleet  to  return ;  and  when  all  their  representa- 
tions remained  ineffectual,  put  to  sea  with  all  the  ships 
they  had  in  port,  and  completely  defeated  the  Corinth- 
ians. On  the  same  day  Epidamnna  capitulated ;  so  that 
the  Corcyr^ns  were  now  masters  of  the  whole  Ionian 
Sea :  and  in  consequence  the  shores  of  the  hostile  allies 
were  plundered  as  far  down  as  Elis.  These  events  hap- 
pened 01.  Ixssvi.  2  (autumn  of  435  or  spring  of  434 
B.  C.)- 

Thus  the  civic  dispute  withm  the  walla 
of  an  Illyrian  city  had  ended  in  the  out-  f^orintbiau  and 
break  of  a  Hellenic  war,  of  which  the  vojs  at  Athena. 
limits  could  no  longer  be  coDfined  within 
the  frontiers  of  any  definite  territory.  Tor  neither  of  the 
belligerent  states  had  any  thought  of  giving  way ;  and 
neither  of  them  could  calculate,  ivith  its  present  resources, 
upon  coming  forth  victorious  from  the  war.  The  spa^e 
of  two  entire  yeara  was  consumed  in  levies,  armaments, 
and  foreign  negotiations ;  for  the  Corcyrieans  without 
delay  carried  out  their  threats ;  and  the  Corinthians,  for 
their  part  also,  were  now  obliged  to  send  envoys  to  their 
worst  enenues,  in  order  to  prevent  a  union  between  the 
latter  and  Corcyra,  Thus  the  question  at  iaaue  between 
the  two  belligerent  parties  came  before  the  civic  assembly 
at  Atheos. 

The  envoys  of  Corcyra  spoke  with  great 
openness.  Their  principles,  they  said,  would  co^^^JlL"" 
have  made  them  prefer  to  abstain  from 
all  combinations  with  other  states,  nor  had  anything  short 
of  necessity  brought  them  before  the  civic  assembly  of 
the  Athenians.  But  as  matters  lay  at  the  present 
moment,  no  situation  could  be  conceived  more  favorable 
to  Athens.  For  the  latter  it  would  doubtless  be  best  if 
no  navy  except  the  Attic  existed ;  at  the  present  moment 
the  second  naval  power  of  Hellas  was  ready  voluntarily  to 
join  Athens,  to  whom  thus  the  greatest  extension  of  her 
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power  offered  itself  without  any  danger  whatsoever.  But 
at  the  present  time  an  increase  of  her  power  must  be 
doubly  welcome  to  Athens,  since  all  the  wurld  knew  very 
well  that  the  outbreak  of  the  general  war  had  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  taken  place.  And  if  the  rights  of 
states  were  to  be  considered,  no  question  could  arise  as  to 
their  havmg  been  violated  by  Athens,,  in  case  she  should 
support  the  Corcyrieans.  For  their  filial  relations  to  the 
mother-city  had  long  ago  been  di^olved  by  sanguinary 
feuds ;  and  even  the  most  sacred  right  was  forfeited  by  its 
abuse.  Corcyra  was  completely  the  mistress  of  her  own 
actions,  and  might  ally  herself  with  whomsoever  she  pre- 
ferred. 

While  thus  the  Corcyr^ans,  m  accor- 
Specoh  of  the  dance  with  their  own  policy,  sincerely  urged 
the  motive  of  advantage,  the  Corinthians 
were  proportionately  desirous  of  insisting  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  colonial  rights.  They  declared  that  the  loyalty 
of  their  other  colonies  proved,  that  the  blame  of  the  bad 
state  of  relations  existing  from  the  very  first  between 
Corcyra  and  Corinth  could  not  attach  to  the  latter  city. 
The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Corcyraaans  was  Imown  to  all 
the  world ;  and  the  proposals  of  a  settlement  advanced  by 
them  at  the  last  hour  could  not  possibly  have  been, 
accepted,  as  in  the  meantime  the  Corcyrfeans  would  have 
retained  possession  of  all  the  advantages.  These  con- 
siderations could  exercise  but  little  effect  upon  Athens; 
nor  could  the  claims  upon  her  gratitude  put  forward  by 
Corinth  create  any  impression.  Of  greater  importance 
■was  the  appeal  made  by  the  latter  to  the  existing  treaties. 
Corinth,  as  a  member  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
asserted  herself  to  be  implicitly  connected  by  federal  rela- 
tions with  Athens ;  and  although  these  relations  were 
doubtless  at  the  present  moment  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  distrust,  yet  it  wos  still  possible  to  avoid  the 
■worst,  and  to  prevent  eudless  suffering.    Moreover,  let  the 
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Athenians  remember  that  in  the  end  no  course  but  that 
of  justice  ever  proves  to  be  the  expedient  one. 

Thus  the  two  naval  powers  of  the  second 
class  sought  the  favor  of  that  of  the  first ;  AiUanoB  ha- 
one  of  the  two  asking  for  an  alliance,  the  and  Corejra. 
other  for  noUiing  beyond  neutrality.  If  the 
policy  of  Athens  was  to  be  dictated  only  by  her  interests, 
her  choice  could  not  be  doubtful  for  a  moment.  The  fact 
that,  notwithstanding,  the  Athenians  wavered  in  their 
decision,  and  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly was  even  favorable  to  the  Corinthians,  shows  how 
much  the  Athenians  shrank  &om  taking  the  decisive  step 
which  would  at  onee  put  an  end  to  peace.  Doubtless 
they  would  have  preferred  to  allow  the  two  states  to  fight 
out  their  dispute  themselves,  had  it  been  possible  to 
depend  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  forces  and  pecuniary- 
resources  of  both  sides  in  the  struggle.  But  her  alliances 
and  armaments  seemed  at  the  moment  to  place  Corinth 
in  a  more  promising  position ;  and  the  Athenians  could 
not  tolerate  the  idea  of  a  Peloponnesian  naval  power,  by 
any  possibility,  forming  itself  through  the  annihilation  of 
the  independence  of  Corcyra — a  power  which  might  be 
able  to  oppose  the  Athenians  on  equal  terms,  and  in  the 
firat  instance  to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  latter  to  the 
West.  This  consideration  decided  the  citizens;  and  in  the 
second  assembly  they  resolved — not  indeed  formally  to 
admit  the  Coreyrseans  (as  the  latter  had  proposed)  into 
the  Attic  alliance,  and  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
ag^nst  Corinth— but  to  conclude  an  alliance  of  mutual 
defence  with  them,  by  which  either  state  undertook  to 
unite  its  forces  with  those  of  the  other  in  case  of  any 
attack  upon  the  latter,  or  upon  its  allies.  Thus  the 
Athenians  thought  to  have  taken  up  the  most  advantage- 
ous position  in  the  war  which  had  broken  out,  without 
rendering  themselves  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  peace. 
For  the  caution  which  characterized  their  operations  in 
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this  respect  is  further  proved  l)y  the  drcuinstaiice,  that 
after  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  not  more  than  ten  ships 
were  sent  into  the  Ionian  seas ;  nor  was  it  probably  unin- 
tentional that  Laeedsemonius,  the  son  of  Cimon  (vol.  ii.  p. 
410),  was  placed  in  comniajid  of  this  squadron,  since  from 
him  it  miglit  be  expected  that  he  would  be  least  inclined 
to  premature  measures  against  the  Peloponn^ians.* 

The  alliance,  however,  had  been  conclu- 
BaHio  of  Syboia.  ded,  by  which  the  relations  between  the 
{D.  c'Sa )?'  ^  Greek  states  had  undergone  an  essential 
change;  and  the  Corinthians  now  armed 
with  additional  energy  in  order  to  be  a  match  for  the  in- 
creased danger.  At  last  they  had  aisesabled  a  considerable 
fleet,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  triremes,  which  sailed  forth 
in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  432  (01.  Ixxxvi.  4),  full  of  confidence 
in  its  success,  in  order  to  seek  out  the  enemy  in  his  own 
waters.  This  time  they  sailed,  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance,  past  the  inlet  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  abug 
the  coast  of  Epirns  ;  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
sound  of  Coroyra,  near  the  promontory  of  Chimeriura, 
where  the  country  population  sent  them  an  additional 
body  of  men  and  other  iud,  they  pitched  a  camp,  within 
the  protection  of  which  lay  the  ships.  The  Corcyrasans 
halted  with  forty  triremes  off  the  rocky  island  named 
Bybota,  situate  opposito  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Corcyra,  in  front  of  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 
In  this  sound  the  battle  was  fought— the  greatest  battle 
which  bad  up  to  this  time  taken  place  between  Greek 
ships.  The  Corinthians  had  placed  the  smaller  contin- 
gents of  their  allies  in  the  centre ;  the  Megareans  and 
Ambraciotes  on  the  right  wing;  themselves,  with  their 
ninety  practised  triremes,  composing  the  left,  where  they 
were  confronted  by  the  Corcyr^ans,  and,  in  addition,  by 
the  Attic  vessels,  which  had  received  strict  orders  not  to 


«  See  Note  I.  Appendis. 
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quit  an  attitude  of  simple  observatioa,  and  only  to 
interfere  vigorously  in  case  of  its  becoming  necessary  to 
preserve  the  island  itself  from  immediate  danger.  With 
this  intention  they  remained  alongside  of  the  Corcyrseans, 
as  lookers-on  in  a  conflict  which  offered  to  them  an  unex- 
pected sight.  For  the  "Western  Greeks  stUl  practised  the 
ancient  inartistic  style  of  naval  combat,  and  were  ignorant 
of  the  rapid  movements  of  the  triremes,  which  made  it 
possible  to  disarm  the  enemy's  vessels  without  bloodshed, 
and  to  cripple  them  effectually.  Ship  pressed  hard  upon 
ship ;  standing  on  the  opposite  decks,  the  hoplites  archers, 
and  javelin  men  fought  against  one  another  as  in  a  battle 
by  land,  and  in  this  chaotic  confusion  the  ships  were 
unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  one  another.  At  last 
the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians  was  forced  to  give  way 
in  a  body,  and  was  hereupon  incautiously  pursued  by  the 
Corcyrteans  as  far  as  Chimerium ;  so  that  the  victorious 
sliips,  whose  crews  were  solely  intent  upon  plundering  the 
camp,  moved  entirely  away  from  the  field  of  battle.  Here 
tbeir  services  were  doubly  wanted,  since  the  left  wing  of 
the  Corinthians  had  meanwhile  achieved  the  most  decisive 
success,  and  was  pureuing  it  with  such  energy  as  in  the 
end  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Attic  vessels,  to  remain 
any  longer  mere  impartial  spectators.  They  engi^ed 
with  the  Corinthians,  and  thus  retreated  with  the  Corcy- 
rseans  before  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  to  the  coast 
of  the  isJand.  The  Corinthians,  who  believed  themselves 
completely  victorious,  a-uised  about  the  sound,  endeavoring 
in  the  blindness  of  their  fury  to  kill  as  many  of  the 
enemy's  sailors  as  possible  and  in  the  melee  attacking 
their  own  vessels  also ;  and  then  sailed  bafik  to  the  shoi'e 
of  the  mainland,  whither  the  land-army  of  the  Epirotes 
had  marched  up,  who  were  already  lying  in  wait  for  the 
overthrow  of  haughty  Corcyra.  Hereupon,  after  securing 
their  dead  and  fragments  of  ships,  the  Corinthians  made 
a  fresh  onset,  being  determined,  if  possible,  to  end  the 
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matter  before  the  close  of  the  day.  For  the  second  time, 
both  fleets,  with  all  their  vessels  remaining  fit  for  battle, 
were  sailing  full  upon  one  another;  and  the  battle-cry 
■was  raised  on  either  side— when  suddenly  the  Corinthians 
retreated  and  gave  up  the  battle.  The  reason  was  that 
they  in  this  moment  beheld  a  squadron  arriving,  in  which 
they  recognized  Attic  triremes.  For,  when  the  Athenians 
had  received  information  tliat  the  Corinthians  had  set  sail, 
the  fi>rmer  had  sent  twenty  ships  in  the  wake  of  the  first 
ten,  the  insufficiency  of  which  had  been  already  made  a 
matter  of  reproach  against  Pericles.  The  more  sight  of 
these  twenty  vessels  sufficed  utterly  to  discourage  the 
Corinthians.  Thus  the  fleet  of  the  Corcyrseans  was  saved 
in  the  extremity  of  danger ;  and  on  the  ensuing  morning 
they  advanced,  accompanied  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
thirty  Attic  triremes,  upon  Sybota,  in  order  to  offer 
another  battle.  The  Corinthians,  however,  avoided  any 
further  conflict ;  and,  as  the  Athenians  decisively  refused 
to  make  any  attack  upon  them,  departed  home  unmo- 
lested. Accordingly,  this  sanguinary  battle  in  itself 
remained  undecided ;  and  either  party  deemed  itself  justi- 
fied in  erecting  trophies  of  victory :  and  yet  the  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  were  of  the  veiy  greatest  impor- 
tance. For  in  the  sound  of  Corcyra  the  first  conflict  in 
arms  had  taken  place  between  Attic  and  Peloponnesiaa 
ships ;  the  pea«e  was  now  virtually  broken,  and  the  rage 
of  passions  unchained.  The  Corinthians  could  henceforth 
never  forgive  the  Athenians  for  having  torn  from  their 
hands  their  hard-won  victory ;  and  as  f^ainst  a  declared 
enemy,  the  Athenians  for  their  part  also  were  henceforth 
obliged  to  act  with  greater  resolution,  and  with  less  regard 
or  consideration  for  the  interests  of  others. 

Further  complications  hereupon  ensued 

E^ToiufPoti-    on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mainland  of 

ir(B.^!'l33""'    Hellas,  in    Thrace;     where,  opposite    the 

coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  the  long 
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peninsula  of  Pallene  projects  into  tlie  sea.  Oa  tlie  small 
istbfflus  which  connects  Pallene  with  the  mainland  of 
Thrace  lay  Potidsea,  washed  by  two  seas,  like  her  mother- 
city,  Corinth  ; — a  community  of  courageous  men,  who 
had,  immediateiy  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  revolted 
against  the  Persians,  warded  off  the  attack  of  Artabazus, 
with  the  help  of  the  sea  protecting  their  walls,  and  subse- 
quently fought  by  tbe  side  of  the  Corinthians  at  Platse^. 
Potidm  had  afterwai-ds  entered  the  Attic  alliance,  but 
without  dissolving  her  connection  with  Corinth ;  for  she 
annually  received  thence  a  superior  officer  (inid-qixioupYdz), 
who  was  placed  in  an  honorary  position  at  the  head  of  the 
community.  After  the  day  of  Sybota,  an  ambiguous 
position  of  this  kind  could  no  longer  be  tolerated ;  the 
less  so,  inasmuch  as  the  Macedonian  king,  Perdiceas,  was 
hostile  to  the  Athenians,  and  incited  the  Corinthians  to 
act  in  opposition  to  Attic  interests.  At  the  most  sensitive 
point  of  the  dominions  of  the  Attic  power,  Potidgaa 
threatened  to  become  a  centre  of  hostile  operations. 
Hence  it  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  The  fleet,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  secure  the  coasts  of  the  Thraoian  Sea 
against  Perdiceas,  was  immediately  commissioned  to  call 
upon  the  citizens  of  Potidjea  to  level  their  walls,  to  send 
hostages,  and  to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  officers.  The  ter- 
rified men  of  Potidsea  sent  envoys  at  the  same  time  to 
Athens  and  to  the  Peloponnesus:  in  the  former  they 
pleaded  in  vain,  in  the  latter  a  certain  prospect  of  support 
was  held  out  to  them.  The  consequence  was  an  open 
revolt,  which  was  joined  by  the  many  small  seaports  of 
the  Chalcidice  (vol.  i.  p.  456),  and  by  the  Bottioians  on 
the  Therm^n  Bay  (now  the  Bay  of  Thessalonica).  Per- 
diceas caused  the  Chalcidians  to  relinquish  their  ports, 
which  could  not  be  singly  maintained  against  Athens,  and 
to  found  a  common  city  further  inland,  near  Olynthus,  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  Potidaea.  Corinth  developed  the 
mc»t  eager  activity  ;  for,  in  forty  days  after  the  revolt  of 
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PotidEea,  Arkteus,  the  son  of  Adimantus,  arrived  there,  ia 
order  to  defend  the  city,  to  which  personal  relations  specially- 
attached  him,  A  multitude  of  volunteers  had  joined  him, 
so  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  2,000. 

Meanwhile,  neither  was  there  any  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenians.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  revolt  they 
had  sent  a  further  detachment  of  forty  ships  with  2,000 
heavy-armed  troops  into  the  Thracian  waters.  The  squad- 
rons waited  in  Macedonia.  But  the  forces  were  insufficient 
to  act  in  a  double  scene  of  operations.  When,  therefore, 
the  arrival  of  Aristeus  became  known,  the  Athenians  had 
no  choice  but  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Perdiccas, 
and  to  evacuate  Macedonia,  so  as  to  have  their  bands  free 
agamst  Potid^.  Tbe  season  of  the  year  made  haste 
necessary ;  and,  after  they  had  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
surprise  Strepsa,  an  important  central  point  of  tbe  main 
routes  between  Macedon  and  Thrace,  tbe  troops  marched 
along  the  coast,  parallel  with  the  advance  of  tlie  fleet, 
upon  Potidffia, 

Perdiccas  had  immediately  broken  the  truce  whereby 
he  had  rid  the  country  of  the  Athenians.  And,  m  order 
to  be  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  Chalcidian 
■war,  to  which  he  attached  a  critical  significance  for  the 
development  of  afiairs  in  Thrace,  he  had  established  his 
confidential  friend  loiaus  as  Regent  in  Macedonia,  and 
was  himself  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  revolted 
towns.  The  infantry  was  commanded  by  Aristeus.  Thus 
the  troops  defending  Potidsea  sfeod  in  front  of  the  town, 
on  the  peninsula,  awaiting  the  Athenians,  and  intending 
to  hinder  them  from  passing  through  the  narrow  inlet 
into  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  The  Athenians  were 
placed  between  two  hostile  forces.  For  in  their  rear  lay 
Olynthus,  a  second  strong  position,  which  was  connected 
by  a  system  of  signals  with  Potidsea.  Yet,  neverthelera, 
they  ventured  on  an  attack ;  for  the  danger  was  hourly 
on  the  increase.    The  contest  was  an  unequal  one.    Tbe 
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Corinthians  fought  with  distinguished  bravery :  they  were 
victorious  in  their  part  of  the  battle,  and  drove  their 
adversaries  cloa«  under  the  walls  of  Olynthus.  But  on 
the  other  wing  the  Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory ; 
the  Potidaians  and  Peioponnesians  opposed  to  them  took 
refuge  under  the  walls  of  Potidffia ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  when  Aristeus  returned  from  the  pursuit,  he 
found  himself  entirely  cut  off  from  either  city.  He 
rapidly  resolved  to  force  h^  way  through  to  Potidsea,  and 
actually  succeeded,  by  a  heroical  effort,  m  passing  along 
the  narrow  mole  of  the  sea,  through  the  surge  of  the 
waves  and  the  missiles  of  tlie  enemy,  and  thus  barely  con- 
triving at  last  to  reach  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  conflict 
had  been  so  rapidly  decided  that  the  Olynthians  had 
found  no  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  Athenians  had  suffered  a  loss  of  150  men  in  this 
sharp  fights  among  them  their  general,  Callias ;  but  with- 
out delay  they  threw  up  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
off  Potidm  gainst  the  isthmus  and  Olynthus.  And  when 
new  aid  arrived  under  Phormio,  they  built  a  second  cross- 
wall,  in  the  direction  of  Pallene  ;  so  that  now,  as  tho  fleet 
in  two  divisions  guarded  both  the  sides  of  the  sea,  the 
blockade  was  complete.  There  was  no  help  to  be  hoped 
for,  except  from  without  Accordingly  Aristeus  slipped 
out  through  the  guai-d-ship,  in  order,  by  cruising  about, 
to  inflict  dann^  upon  the  Athenians,  and  to  rouse  the 
Peloponneaana  by  a  succession  of  messages;  while 
Phormio  employed  the  vessels  which  he  could  spare  from 
the  blockade  for  the  punishment  of  the  revolted  towns  * 

Thus  the  second    sanguinary  war   had 
broken  out,  in  which  Peloponoesians  and  B„„7ofCori^^ 
Athenians  stood  in  arms  against  one  another. 
Yet  in  Greece  the  pretence  of  peace  was  still  kept  up ; 
,t  that  the  Attico-Corinthian  feud  might 


aecording  to  the  emenaadons  of  Pflug-ors  in  Cobot,  Sm. 
,     Cf.  Classen's  note  <id  Iw. 
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be  regarded  as  a  quarrel  confined  to  tte  two  states,  con- 
temporaneously with  which  the  existing  ti-eaties  might 
continue ;  so  that  now  the  Corinthians  had  no  more  impor- 
tant task  than  that  of  putting  an  end  to  this  sham  peace. 
In  two  seas  they  had  heroically  fought  for  their  colonial 
rights ;  and  each  time  they  had  seen  the  results  obtained 
by  them  lost  again,  because  the  separate  contingents  of 
the  allies  had  not  held  out  fii-mly.  Hecce  they  needed 
a  stronger  support  against  the  ever  prompt  power  of 
Athens.  It  was  nec^aary  to  arouse  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederation  out  of  its  listless  repose  and  to  sum- 
mon it  to  arms ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  cause  of  Corinth 
should  become  the  cause  of  the  confederacy ;  for  nothing 
but  a  general  war  could  save  Corinth. 

Accordingly,  the  winter  was  employed  in 
Confederate  working  upon  Sparta,  where  great  excite- 
Svlruf  ^  mcnt  already  prevailed  in  conset(uence  of 
recent  events ;  and  the  first  thing  that  Spai-ta 
did,  the  first  measure  whereby  she  roused  herself  out  of 
her  sleepy  policy,  and  asserted  herself  as  an  arbitress  in 
the  general  afRiirs  of  Hellas,— and  at  the  same  time  her 
first  act  of  hostility  against  Athens, — was  a  public  procla- 
mation, wherein  she  required  all  those  who  had  acctisa^ 
tions  to  make  gainst  Athens  to  bring  forward  their  com- 
plaints ;  as  to  which  a  resolution  should  be  formed,  and 
proposed  to  the  allies  for  their  acceptance.  The  proceed- 
ings before  the  civic  body  of  Sparta  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  immediately  after   the  blockade  of 


The  principal  complainants  were  the 
Complaints  of  ^ginctans  and  the  Megareans.  The  for- 
^aaandMe-  ^^^  .^  secret  messages,  accused  the  Athe- 
nians of  withholding  from  them  the  indepen- 
dence promised  to  them- in  the  treaties ;  while  the  latter 
charged  them  with  having  decreed  an  embargo,  excluding 
them  from  till  the  ports  and  markets  of  the  Attic  domin- 
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ion,  and  with  having  thereby  completely  destroyed  their 
natioaal  prosperity.  This  measure  was  probably  decreed 
hy  the  Atiienians  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  432,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Sybota,  and  was  owing  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Pericles,  who  thought  it  appropriate  to  iaflict 
humiliation  and  punishment  upon  the  little  state  of 
Megara,  after  it  had  openly  espoused  the  side  of  Corintli, 
notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to,  and  dependence  upon, 
Athena.  Those  who  had  fought  against  Athens,  without 
having  been  provoked  by  her,  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
appear  day  after  day,  and  make  money,  on  the  Attic  mar- 
ket ;  while  it  was  probably  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that 
by  these  means  might  be  brought  about  the  fall  of  that 
party  which  now  guided  the  policy  of  Megara,  and  which 
■waa  in  the  highest  degree  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Attic 
interests.  Lastly,  it  also  seemed  to  be  a  duty  enjoined  by 
common  caution,  to  anticipate  all  hostile  intrigues  and 
traitorous  combinations  there,  while  it  was  yet  time. 
In  neither  case  could  there  be  any  question  as  to  a  defi- 
nite violation  of  right ;  for  the  expressions  occurring  in 
the  documents  of  earlier  treaties,  as  to  the  independence 
of  the  Hellenic  states  and  mutual  freedom  of  intercourse, 
were  of  far  too  general  a  nature  to  make  it  possible  to 
prove  against  the  Athenians  a  violation  of  their  treaty- 


Hence  the  Corinthians  (who  were  every- 
where stirring  up  the  fire,  and  who,  on  the    „S?'i'^!'  "^^^^ 

°     "^        ,    .  1111     Connthian  den- 

day  when  the  complamts  were  heard,  had    ntiea. 

reserved  the  eoncludmg  speech  to  them- 
selves), instead  of  attaching  much  value  to  the  single 
points,  were  only  anxious  to  represent  the  general  situa- 
tion of  Hellas  in  such  a  light  as  would  show  that  honor 
and  duty  demanded  from  Spai-ta  a  resolute  movement  in 
advance.    iEfot  without  irony  they'  eulogized  the  good  slm- 

*  UUrioli  d.  Megas-.  Pieph.;  Visohar,  Bea.  d.  alt.  Ktm.  p.  IS.     Savpps, 
Golt.  Naciriaklm  1807,  p.  180. 
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pie  cliaratjter  and  the  straightforward  honesty  of  the 
Spartans,  who  quietly  went  their  way,  and  had  no  notion 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  world  without.  And  yet, 
to  eveiy  oae  who  would  consent  to  Uise  his  eyes,  it  was 
evident  that  Athens  was  mightily  extending  her  power, 
and  from  day  to  day  assuming  a  more  menacing  attitude 
against  the  Peloponnesus,  Hence  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  wasi«  time  in  demonstrating  on  particular  heads, 
whether  the  Athenians  were  inflicting  damage  on  the 
Peloponnesians  or  not.  Surely  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  Athenians.  They  were 
always  intent  upon  some  new  design;  and,  when  they 
came  to  execute  it,  never  failed  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
their  original  plan,  "While  it  was  impossible  to  move  the 
Spartans  out  of  their  city,  the  Athenians  actually  pre- 
ferred a  foreign  soil  to  their  own.  With  them  there  was 
DO  real  difference  between  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
Beheme,  between  covetmg  and  securing  a  possession ;  the 
quiet  of  inaction  they  hated  worse  than  any  exertion  or 
trouble,  and  were  continually  appropriating  new  resources 
for  war  and  victory ;  while  in  Sparta  all  things  had 
become  antiquated.  The  nature  of  the  Athenians  was  to 
be  incapable  either  of  remaining  quiet  themselves  or  of 
leaving  others  in  pea«e  ;  and  if  matters  continued  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  way,  all  Hellas  would  beyond  a  doubt  fell 
tinder  their  dominion.  Meanwhile  the  Spartans,  the  pro- 
per guardians  of  the  liberty  of  Hellas,  remained  in  a  lofty 
calm  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  calm  was  nothing  bet- 
ter than  stolidity  and  laziness.  "  If  you  Spartans,"  thus 
they  concluded,  "  adhere  to  your  policy  of  hesitation,  you 
dissolve  the  confederation  whose  members  you  fail  to  pro- 
tect, and  force  us  to  search  for  other  combinations." 

The  speech  of  the  Corinthians  amounted 

Speech  of  the    fo   a  frank   vote    of   censure  on    Sparta's 

Athoman     en-    jgg^^jjj^jjjp    ^f    [he    confederation,    in    the 

presence  of  it^  membera.    None  would  have 
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dared  to  espresa  their  opiniou  so  openly,  except  those 
ivhom  the  confederation  could  not  afford  to  spare,  and 
whose  intellectual  superiority  in  commanding  a  view  of 
the  state  affairs  it  was  impossible  to  gainsay.  Moreover, 
they  had  long  possessed  a  body  of  firm  adherents  among 
the  officials.  Hence.no  considerable  influence  could  be 
exercised  on  the  decision  by  the  circumstance,  that  envoya 
from  Athens,  who  happened  ia  be  present,  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  before  the  citizens  :  they  were  men  who 
were  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  principles  of  the  policy 
of  Pericles,  and  who  now  thought  it  their  duty  to  make 
an  open,  and  at  the  game  time  a  serious,  declaration. 
"Power  felling  into  the  hands  of  the  unworthy,"  they 
said,  "may  justly  provoke  indignation  and  envy;  but 
we  have  honestly  acquired  our  position  by  our  courage  in 
the  van  during  the  Persian  wars,  and  the  hegemony  at  sea 
we  assumed,  because  Sparta  voluntarily  retired.  Both 
our  honor  and  our  safety  demand  the  maintenance  of  that 
hegemony.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  thus  to 
maintain  it,  without  employing  means  which  are  not 
always  ^reeable  to  the  minor  states.  But  who  can  call 
upon  us,  .in  case  the  single  states  happen  to  be  annoyed, 
to  dismiss  them  in  pure  good-nature  from  a  combination, 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  which  we  have  made  our  city 
such  as  it  is?  To  do  this  would  be  to  renounce  our  own- 
selves.  Under  the  Persians  the  towns  made  no  complaint 
when  they  were  given  up  to  unlimited  arbitrary  force: 
with  the  Athenians  they  are  displeased,  because  they  raise 
claims  of  equality  with  them.  Our  moderation  they 
refuse  to  recognize,  and  only  complain  of  the  loss  of  a 
free  control  over  their  own  affairs,  which  is  unavoidable 
in  the  case  of  the  hegemony ;  and  precisely  the  same  lot 
would  be  yours,  if  you  had  retained  the  supremacy  at  sea. 
All  this  we  tell  you,  not  in  ordor.  to  give  an  account  of 
ourseJves  in  this  place,  for  you  are  not  our  judges ;  but 
only  in  order  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  warn  you, 
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lest  by  breaking  the  treaties  you  force  us  to  enter  upon  a 
struggle  with  you  for  our  very  existence." 

Hereupon  all  strangers  withdrew,  and 
Sparta  resolves  ^j^,,  citizens  remained  with  their  officials. 
l'i'x™vir.°'l'(B.c!  If  the  proposed  resolution  were  now  n^a- 
^'^'>-  tived,  the  whole  matter  would  be  at  an  end, 

and  would  not  be  brought  in  any  way  before  the  confeder- 
ates. But  men's  minds  were  excited  to  such  a  degree, 
and  the  Ephors  were  so  greatly  interested  on  behalf  of 
Corinth,  thtt  a  peace  p^^ty  pioper  was  utterly  unable  to 
assert  itself  Even  tho^e  who  were  for  peace  merely 
uttered  a  warning  against  premiture  r^olves,  demanded 
preliminary  negoUations  and  jomted  out  the  inadequacy 
of  milit'try  preparations  Their  spokesman  was  the  old 
king,  Archidamus  (.vol.  u.  p.  406).  As  the  a:enos  of 
Pericles,  it  behooved  him  to  be  cautious,  but  being  candid 
by  nature,  and  untouched  by  the  prevailing  tendency,  he, 
notwithstanding,  defended  the  previous  policy  of  Sparta, 
and  urgently  called  upon  the  citizens  to  take  heed  before 
they  prematurely  began  a  war  the  end  of  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  foresee.  The  solemn  warnings  of  the 
king  did  not  wholly  miss  their  effect.  But  it  was  then 
that  the  Ephor  Sthenel^das  hastily  rose,  in  a  passionate 
speech  declared  every  delay  of  this  just  war  to  be  nothiug 
better  than  an  unwarranted  tardicess  ;  and  then  resorted 
to  the  unusual  proceeding  of  dividing  the  citizens  into 
two  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  vote  (which  was 
ordinarily  taken  by  acclamation),  intending  thus  to  force 
them  to  a  more  determined  demonstration.  By  this  device 
many  of  the  cooler  heads  were  frightened  into  abstaining 
from  resistance,  and  a  considerable  majority  declared  for  the 
opinion,  that  the  treaties  had  been  broken  by  the  Athenians.* 

•  Sot  the  speech  of  the  Corinthians  in  the  oivie  assemblj  at  Sparia, 
see  Thuo.  i.  63-11.  Speeoh  of  the  Athenians  aooidcntallj  present:  ib. 
73-78.  Arohidamua :  ii.  80-86.  The  roting;  f6.  87.  Delphi :  i6.  US, 
Corinth  and  the  confederates  :  ih.  130-124.     Deorae  of  wnr;  li.  125. 
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Tims  was  passed  in  Sjjarta  the  resolu- 
tion wliich  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Greece,  sbIhI"^'*'"^  "^ 
under  the  influence  of  an  impassioned 
party  and  of  a  momentary  excitement.  What  Sparta 
had  doae  since  tlie  second  Persian  war  amounted  to 
nothing.  She  had  gained  neither  possessions  nor  allies ; 
had  opened  up  no  new  resource;  had  efiected  no 
improvements  in  her  political  institutions:  she  had  simply 
gone  back ;  for  she  had  suffered  losses  by  earthquakes, 
revolts,  and  wars,  and  yet  a  greater  loss  of  national 
authority,  by  the  policy  which  she  had  pursued  for  several 
generations.  If  we  recall  such  events  as  the  expedition 
of  Anehimolius  (vol.  i.  p.  399),  as  the  two  campaigns 
of  Cleomenes,  as  the  disgrace  of  Pausanias,  the  loss  of 
the  hegemony,  the  third  Messenian  war,  the  fruitless 
battle  of  Tanagra,  the  disgraceful  return  of  Plistoanax, 
the  refusal  of  support  to  the  Thasians,  ^ginetans,  and 
Samians,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  review  of 
such  a  past  necessarily  summoned  up  a  passionate  indigna- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  those  who  cared  for  the  honor  of  tlie 
State.  ITow,  all  was  suddenly  to  be  made  good ;  now,  it 
was  asserted  that  Sparta  had  never  resigned  her  privileges, 
and  had  in  principle  renounced  nothing.  As  in  the  ease 
of  the  iauosfer  of  the  maiitime  hegemony  to  Athens,  so 
hi  the  subsequent  negotiations  Sparta  had  never  done 
more  than  concede  a  preliminary  recognition  of  existing 
circumstances.  Now,  according  to  more  ancient  states' 
law,  Sparta  was  of  a  sudden  again  to  bo  the  sole  great 
power  in  Hellas,  and  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  all 
Gi-eek  affairs.  As  Sparta  had  long  forgotten  how  to 
pursue  a  firm  and  reasonable  policy,  she  now  showed 
herself  devoid  of  all  power  for  maintaining  a  consistent 
attitude;  and,  urged  forward  by  Corinth,  precipitately 
changed  from  a  timid  and  calculating  state,  anxiously 
careful  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  legality,  into  one 
eager  and  ardent  for  war,  which  would  keep  no  measure. 
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listen  to  no  argnmoat,  and  respect  no  leg.!  oUigation; 
for  asuredly  it  w.s  m  nuwarrantaWe  instane.  of  preeini- 
tation,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  questions  of  law,  ,„eh  „ 
the  treaties  demanded,  wa.  never  so  much  a,  thought  of 

Whether  Athens  was  inHietmg  damage  upon  the  Pelopon- 
nesmns  and  had  broken  the  treaties !"  there  ky  an  inten- 
tional obscurity.  For  while  certainly  the  first  part  of  the 
question  could  be  negatived  by  none  who  lemembered  Poti- 
d«a,  Epidamnu,,  Corcyra,  «id  Megara,  the  second  could 
not  be  proved.  For  no  one  could  by  an  appeal  t„  ftc 
fi-eatie,  deny  to  Athens  the  right  of  punishing  revolted 
town,  m  her  confederation:  and  equally  unopposed  to  an, 
treaty  was  the  alliance  with  Corcyra;  inasmuch  as  that 
island  was  not  a  state  which  had  revolted  from  the  Pelo- 
poanesian  confederation. 

Keal  motires       "While,  then,  the  violations  of  engage- 
aetuituig     the   ments  imputed  to  Athens  were  iu  no  way 
B^^^"^     "'   capable  of  proof:  the  treaty-obligations  of 
Sparta  were  manifestly  being  brolien  by 
the  latter,  when  she  allowed  herself  to  accuse  an  ajhed 
state  of  this  very  wrong;  and  asserted  this  to  be  a  fact 
without  having  previously  attempted  a  discnssiou  of  the 
point,  at  issue  with  the  accused.    But  a  Batis6ct»i7  dis- 
cussion was  not  what  was  desired ;  the  war-party  pushed 
forward  the  rest,  and  eagerly  urged  measures  which  made 
any  conciliatory  change  of  policy  impossible.     And,  if 
we  inquire  into  the    cansoi   which  at    this    particular 
moment  called  forth  so  unprecedented  a  zeal   for  war 
tlieie  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  cause  lay  in  the  combina-' 
tion  between  Athens  and  Corcyra;  for  this  was  an  event 
which  left  no  peace  ta  those  who  hated  Athens,  who 
regarded  Sparta  as  the  only  legitimate  head  of  Hellas 
and  who  looked  upon  the  entire  development  of  the  Attic 
power  as  nothing  bettor  than  a  disorderly  interruption  of 
Gi-eek  history.    If  Athens  and  Corcyra  annihilated  the 
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naval  power  of  Cormtb,  no  protection  was  left  for  the 
PeioponncsiaQ  coasts,  and  no  prospect  of  evsr  humiliating 
the  arrogance  of  Atheaa.  At  the  aanse  time  Corcyra  was 
the  threshold  of  the  Sicilian  sea ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  influence  of  Atliens  extended  in  this  direction,  the 
connection  with  the  Dorian  colonies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea  was  endangered,  and  the  Peloponnesus  surrounded 
on  all  Bides  by  the  growing  power  of  Athens.  These 
fears  formed  the  real  motive  of  the  war-party,  which  had 
-(Tirtually  gained  the  day,  when  the  Spartan  citizens  held 
themselves  bound  by  its  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  sum- 
mon the  membai-s  of  the  confederation  at  an  early  date; 
in  order,  at  a  general  diet,  to  come  to  a  collective  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  war, 


meanwniie  me  vorjoLinou  d.^-j^  j-^-  ^^  Pelopon- 
neyed  from  town  to  town,  to  dispose  the  nBsian  oonfeaec- 
civic  commumti^  in  favor  of  their  wishes ;  ^^'™  ^^t'"^'^' 
and  the  speech  which  they  held  in  the 
assembly  of  the  deputies  shows  with  sufficient  clearness, 
that  they  had  stiil  to  meet  a  great  disinclination  to  war, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  inland  towns,  which  were 
unable  to  underetand  why  they  should  take  the  field  on 
behalf  of  the  colonies  beyond  the  sea.  Accordingly  the 
Corinthians  endeavored  to  prove  to  them,  that  the  inten- 
esis  of  the  inland  states,  as  wdl  aa  their  own,  were 
endangered  by  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power ;  mas- 
much  as  the  prosperity  of  the  mountain-districts  depended 
on  the  commerce  between  the  high-lying  country  and  the 
coast,  which  advantageous  commerce  would  be  disturbed 
if  tho»Athenians  obtained  the  dominion  in  the  Feloponne- 
sian  sea.  Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  Corinthians 
in  the  intei-est  of  their  city,  as  the  firet  mercantile  and 
export  town  in  the  peninsula.  In  du^ct  conti-adiction  to 
the  policy  of  Pericles,  they  described  Athens  as  insatiable 
in  conquest:  hence,  they  declared,  there  could  be  no  juster 
or  more  necessary  war  than  one  undertaken  to  liberate 
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one  part  of  Hellas  out  of  servitude,  and  to  preserve  tie 
other  fl-om  felling  into  it.  At  the  same  time  they  endea- 
vored to  remove  all  anxiety  as  to  a  successful  termination 
of  the  war,  by  pointing  to  tlie  insecure  foundations  of  the 
Attic  power,  which  was  liased  on  money,  aud  accordingly 
by  money  could  also  be  overthrown.  Now,  money  could 
be  obtained  by  a  loan  on  the  temple  treasures  of  Delphi 
and  Olympia ;  wtile  by  an  offer  of  higher  pay  the  sailors 
of  the  Athenians  might  be  tempted  to  desert  their  masters; 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Attic  power  would  be  finally  con- 
summated by  the  secession  of  its  allies.  "Whereas  the 
power  of  the  Peloponnesians  rested,  not  on  mercenariei, 
but  on  the  free-will  of  native  warriors :  hence,  nothing 
was  needed  but  readiness  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices, 
and  concord  in  action,  in  order  to  ensure  the  most  glorious 
of  victories  in  this  unavoidable  contest.  Meanwhile  the 
Spartans  had  fiirther  obtained  from  the  Deiphic  oracle  a 
decided  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Peloponnesian  cause, 
— an  acijuisition  which,  in  regard  to  public  opinion,  was 
not  without  its  importance;  and  thus,  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination of  Sparta  and  Corinth  at  the  Peloponnesian  diet, 
a  majority  of  votes  was  obtained  for  war.  This  vote  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  resolution  to  commence  a  gen- 
eral armament;  and  as  soon  as  the  deputies  returned 
home,  all  Peloponnesus  was  astir  at  once.  The  towns, 
large  and  small,  became  military  stations ;  the  shepherds 
and  peasants  were  called  in  and  drilled.  The  Corinthians 
did  their  utmost  to  hasten  the  general  armament;  for 
their  fears  as  to  Potidsea  were  rising  from  day  to  day. 

After  the  Spartan  motion,  to  the  effect 
Negotifttiona   that  all  the  forces  should  be  held  in  readi- 
^dTtLnr^''   ne^,  had  been  adopted  as  a  federal  resolu- 
tion, Sparta  as  the  head  of  the  confedera- 
tion opened  the  negotiations  with  Athens.     That   tiiese 
wero  not  conducted  with  any  real   desire  for  peace  is 
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evident,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  fact  of  their  not 
having  been  begun  till  the  war  had  been  resolved  upon ; 
hence  the  only  object  of  the  negotiations  was  to  give  rise 
to  specious  occasions  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
It  was  intended  to  provoke  Athens,  who  quietly  adhered 
to  her  position,  to  move  out  of  it.  A  quarrel  was  sought, 
though  there  was  no  intention  of  causing  an  immediate 
outbreak  of  war;  for  Sparta  wished  to  gain  time  for  her 
preparations.  Accordingly,  envoys  were  sent  backwards 
and  forwards ;  demands  and  complaints  were  urged,  which 
partly  had  no  connection  either  with  one  another  or  with 
the  previous  charges ;  one  element  only  being  common  to 
all,  viz.,  that  Sparta  again  urged  her  own  claims  to  the 
position  of  a  federal  capital  against  Athens,  claims  which 
were  not  even  due  to  her  from  the  Peloponnesian  states, 
and  which  had  at  all  events  long  become  obsolete  and 
been  utterly  abolished  by  later  treaties. 
Thus  the  Spartans  first  sent  ambassadors, 

,  .      -1  .      ,     1  ,1  J.1         1  ij     Spartademanda 

who  raised  against  Athens  the  charge  or  the  espuiaion  of 
having  violated  the  sacred  laws,  and  of  *^f^o^"™j^"nJ|j 
being  a  city  polluted  by  guilt,  because  the 
community  suffered  the  house  of  the  Alcmseonidre  to 
remain  amongst  it  after  doing  a  deed  of  impiety  against 
citizens  who  were  suppliants  to  the  gods  (vol.  i.  p.  337). 
For  when  Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  King  Cleomenes, 
the  latter  had  expelled  the  Alcmteonidas  (vol.  i.  p.  412). 
This  fact  was  held  to  support  the  new  demand  for  their 
expulsion,  and  it  was  pretended  that  the  duty  was  incum- 
bent upon  Sparta  of  providing  for  the  preservation  of 
sacred  kw  in  the  whole  of  Hellas.  In  truth,  however, 
this  reli^ous  zeal  sat  very  ungraciously  upon  the  Spar- 
tans; inasmuch  as  they  had  themselves  committed  iat 
worse  misdeeds  againsts  the  suppliants  of  Posidon  (vol.  ii. 
p.  406);  while  the  guilt  of  blood  resting  upon  the 
AlcmEeonidse  had  long  been  expiated.  A  personal  object 
underlay  Sparta's  arrogant  demand — an  object  which  it 
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was  not  hard  to  divine.  The  man  on  wliom  the  power  of 
Athena  in  the  main  depended  was  an  AlcmsKmide  by  the 
mothei-'s  aide;  and  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Pericles 
could  furnish  no  more  briliiant  testimonial  to  his  great- 
ness than  that  now  supplied  by  the  Spartans,  when  they 
directed  their  first  demands  against  him,  and  thus  made 
it  manifest  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  Athena,  if  Peri- 
cles were  removed  from  the  helm  of  state.  At  the  same 
time  an  insidious  secondary  design  was  contained  in  this 
demand :  viz.  that  of  exciting  to  action  the  adversaries  of 
the  great  statesman,  and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity 
for  attacking  him  as  the  distui-her  of  peace. 

After  this  demand  had  been  sufficiently 
Tho  Spartan  answered  by  the  couuter-demand,  that  Sparta 
imi  uin.  gj^Qyi^  fij.gt  expiat*  the  deeds  of  guilty 
impiety  committed  in  her  own  land,  new  messengers  of 
State  arrived,  who  demanded  that  the  blockade  of  Potidjoa 
should  be  raised,  JUgina  freed,  and  liberty  of  commercial 
intercourse  restored  to  the  Megareans.  Tlie  circumstance 
that  the  last  of  these  points  was  ao  strongly  insisted  upon, 
that  the  whole  question  of  war  was  made  to  depend  on  it, 
is  again  to  be  attributed  to  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
causing  the  overthrow  of  Pericles.  For  the  revocation 
of  the  "  Megareaa  decree  of  the  people  "  would  have  been 
a  defeat  inflicted  upon  his  policy ;  and  he  was  to  he  placed 
in  an  invidious  light,  as  having  on  account  of  so  unimpor- 
tant a  matter  tindled  the  flame  of  civil  war  thronghout 
all  HeUas.  These  demajids  also  were  simply  reftised;  the 
measures  against  Megara  being  justified  by  the  violations 
which  Athenian  teratory  had  suffered  from  that  state. 
Finally,  an  embassy  arrived  which  announced  itself  as 
the  last ;  three  men  of  high  dignity  presented  Sparta's 
ultimatum.  After  a  conciliatory  exordium,  wherein  a 
genume  love  of  peace  was  spoken  of,  it  was  demanded  in 
so  many  words  that  Athens  should  restore  to  her  allies 
their  independence.    It  was  tliis  demand  which  the  Spar- 
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tans  hoped  would  be  most  popular  among  the  Hellenes — 
a  demand  which  necessarily  appeared  as  the  most  unsel- 
fish and  high-minded ;  and  for  these  reasons  they  chose  it 
as  their  war-cry  in  this  critical  hour. 

Thus,  then,  the  decision  was  now  unavoid- 
ably approaching  ;  the  citJEens  were  assein-    Rf'^^'^  "  *^® 
bled ;  in  a  fuU  meeting  the  conflicting  views   aembij. 
were  once  more  to  find  expression,  in  order 


tJiat  the  Athenians  might  clearly  realize  the  situation  of 
affairs.  Assuredly  it  was  Itnown  at  Athens  what  the 
blessings  of  peace  were  worth ;  and  it  was  felt  that  in  the 
first  instance  nothing  could  accrue  but  loss :  moreover,  all 
those  who  were  against  Pericles  were  for  peace;  for  his 
power  could  not  but  be  increased  when  times  of  trouble 
and  danger  more  than  ever  necessitated  the  guidance  of 
public  afiairs  by  the  hands  of  one  man.  Accordingly, 
the  opinions  of  the  citizens  were  divided,  and  even  the 
peace-party  found  speakers  for  its  views,  who  at  least 
declared  themselves  for  sacrificing  the  Megarean  decree, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  horroi-s  of  civil  war,  and  for  attempt- 
ing once  more  to  effect  an  amicable  understanding  on  this 
basis.    Last  of  all  Pericles  addressed  the  citizens:  * 

"  He  was  well  able,"  he  s^d, "  to  appreci- 
affi  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation ;  nor  p^riiiifr^  " 
was  it  fitting  lightly  to  resolve  upon  a  war, 
the  chances  of  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
calculation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  to 
be  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of  choice  between 
one  or  the  other  decree.  Suppose  us,"  he  said,  "  to  have 
given  way  in  one  point :  another  demand  will  be  made — 
one  equally  unjust,  but  at  the  same  time  more  stringent; 
and  we  shall  then  have  renounced  our  rights.  And  why 
are  we  to  submit?  From  fear,  or  weakness?  For  what 
purpose  do  we  possess  our  treasure,  our  navy,  our  walls? 

«FromTiino.i.  130  ono  might  lid  inQlined  to  asaamo  that  Pericles  only 
assembled  tlie  oommuDity  for  a  fiasA  disouesion. 
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The  adversaiy  opposed  to  the  Peloponnesians  is  assuredly 
no  contemptible  foe ;  and  they  have  never  been  fit  for 
carrying  on  lengthy  wars  beyond  their  seas.  Their  war- 
taxes,  levied  for  each  particular  campaign,  cannot  hold 
out  for  long ;  the  whole  constitution  of  their  confederation 
k  thoroughly  defective,  and  ill-adapted  for  vigorous  action. 
Of  its  many  members,  each  single  one  thinks  that  it  is  not 
he  more  than  any  other,  upon  whom  everything  depends  ; 
and  thus  the  whole  machine  halts ;  but  all  success  in  war 
is  conditioned  by  a  rapid  use  of  the  moment.  The  sea  is 
ours,  a  fact  of  vast  significance  In  Hellas;  and  though 
the  Corinthians  may  pretend  to  their  allies  that  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  for  them  to  withstand  us  on  the  sea,  we 
need  not  be  greatiy  afraid  of  such  a  rivahy  on  the  part 
of  Peloponnesians,  who  are  for  the  most  part  tiUers  of 
the  land  and  keepers  of  cattle;  for  a  navai  power  cannot 
be  created  as  a  mere  matter  of  secondary  interest.  Your 
land  they  are  able  to  desolate ;  but  you  stand  in  no  need 
of  it ;  nay,  it  is  only  an  obstacle  m  the  way  of  your  perfect 
security :  and  if  you  would  follow  my  counsel,  you  would 
yourselves  devastate  your  fields,  in  order  to  show  them 
that  you  will  not  sacrifice  your  liberty  for  the  sake  of 
fields  and  farms.  Thus,  then,  your  weapon,  the  navy,  is 
much  more  dangerous  to  them  than  their  land-army  is  to 
you.  For  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  imporlance  to 
them— their  territoiial  possesions— is  at  the  mercy  of 
your  attacks,  while,  of  our  possessions,  only  those  which 
are  of  no  importance  to  us  are  within  their  reach.  But 
if  your  situation  is  so  favorable,  what  advantage  can  there 
be  in  timidly  deferring  a  war  which  is  inevitable  ?  For 
tlie  question  is,  whether  wo  are  ready  of  our  own  accord 
to  submit,  or  rather  for  the  preservation  of  our  independ- 
ence courageously  to  confront  the  dangere  of  war?  There- 
fore, let  us  once  more  declare,  that  we  are  ready  on  all 
pointa  at  issue  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator, 
according  to  the  clear  meaning  of  the  treaties.     We  will 
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not  do  any  man's  bidding ;  but,  as  is  usual  between 
states  of  equal  rights,  via  briog  forward  one  demaud  to 
meet  the  other.  If  the  Lacedsemoaiaas  will  do  away  with 
the  closing  of  their  frontiers  and  ports,  we  also  are  ready 
to  admit  the  Megareans  amongst  us.  We  further  consent 
to  restore  their  independence  to  all  those  among  our  allies 
who  were  independent  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Peace ;  but,  in  that  case,  neither  shall  any  state  in  Pelopon- 
nesus be  forced  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  principles  in 
vogue  at  Spai'ta.  Let  this  be  our  answer.  We  have  no 
wish  to  begia  war,  but  whosoever  attaclfs  us,  him  we  mean 
ta  repel ;  for  o\ir  guiding  principle  ought  to  be  no  other 
than  this :  that  the  power  of  that  state  which  our  fathers 
made  great  we  will  hand  down  undiminished  to  our  pos- 
terity." 

No  one  was  able  to  urge  a  word  against 
tbe  wisdom  and  the  convincing  power  of  .  Tha  Atbe- 
tliis  speech.  An  answer  was  resolved  upon,  Spiu-(a!'°"''^'  *° 
agreeing  in  every  point  with  that  proposed 
by  Pericles:  it  was  a  iinal  answer;  and,  in  conformity 
with  the  wish  of  Pericles,  all  further  negotiations  by 
ambassadors  between  Sparta  and  Athens  were  broken  off. 
Private  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  towns  con- 
tinued for  a  time,  but  only  under  ansious  precautions. 
The  treaties  were  held  to  be  at  au  end;  there  was  no 
longer  any  federal  law  in  HeUas. 

It  is  true  that  this  advant^e  had  accrued 
to  the  Spartans  from  the  frequent  mter-  '^■^i^^^lY'^'"^ 
change  of  messages  to  and  fro ;  that  they 
had  been  able  at  their  leisure  to  complete  their  arma- 
ments; and  thus  the  question  might  arise,  why  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  been  long  prepared  for  war,  conceded  this 
advantage  to  their  adversary;  why  they  did  not  at  an 
earlier  date  insist  upon  decisive  declarations,  and,  if  war 
was  actually  unavoidable,  hurry  on  ltd  commencement  ? 
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Pericles  attached  tie  greatest  weight  to  the  fact,  that  the 
right  waa  manifestly  ou  the  side  of  the  Atlienians.  All 
Hellas  was  to  bear  witness,  that  they,  who  were  alwaj^ 
decried  as  the  innovators  and  originators  of  troubles 
firmly  clung  to  the  treaties  to  the  last ;  they  wished  to  be 
the  assailed,  and  not  the  assailants,  although  by  this  they 
might  lose  advantages  in  the  war.  Nor  was  this  any 
pedantic  perversity  on  their  part,  but  the  most  efiectiva 
and  sagacious  policy,  as  the  event  proved.  For,  if  tlie 
imposing  beginning  of  the  attempt  made  by  Sparta  to 
accomplish  at  the  present  moment  all  that  she  had 
hitherto  omitted  to  accomplish :— to  create  a  sequel  to  the 
m(^  glorious  period  of  her  earlier  history,  and,  as  slie  had 
then  overthrown  the  Tyrants,  so  now  to  ovei'thrpw  the 
tyrannical  state  whose  despotic  power  was  now  keeping 
down  so  many  Helienic  states  :— if  this  energetic  begin- 
ning found  a  very  meagre  answer  in  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  if  none  of  these  great  projects  was 
carried  into  execution  ;  a  main  cause  of  all  these  results  is 
to  be  found  in  the  wise  conduct  of  Pericles.  If  Athens 
had  allowed  herself  to  be  driven  to  premature  expressions 
of  indignation  and  measures  of  hostility,  the  war-party  in 
Sparta  would  have  been  greatly  benefited,  which  was 
annoyed  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  unimpassioned 
attitude  of  the  Athenians,  who  quietly  insisted  on  the 
1^  basis  of  the  treaties.  Thus  the  blame  of  the  rupture 
of  peace  was  thrown  upon  the  sdversaiy ;  the  party  of 
those  who  still  hesitated,— a  very  numerous  party  in 
Sparta,  with  King  Archidamus  at  its  head,— who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  tire  hot-headed  Ephors,  had  demanded  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  constitutional  track  of  law,  could  not  recon- 
cile itself  to  the  feet  that  the  war  was,  on  the  part  of 
Sparta,  an  unjust  war.  Thus  the  national  ardor  in  the 
execution  of  the  war-plans  was  damped  from  the  first: 
that  courage  was  wanticg,  which  a  good  conscience  alone 
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The  Lacedicmonians,  from  whom  the 
attack  proceeded,  must,  it  is  ti-ue,  liave  long  ^^^^^""^ 
before  formed  a  plan  of  operations.  As  to 
this,  they  had  the  choice,  whclLer  they  intended  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  their  existing  resources  of  war  and 
their  traditional  method  of  conducting  it,  or  whether  they 
would  attempt  entirely  new  modes  of  procedure.  The 
latter  was  the  view  of  the  Corinthians,  who  alone  amoug 
all  tlie  Peloponnesians  had  a  conception  of  the  power  of 
Atiiens.  They  knew,  that  by  sea  only  could  a  successful 
contest  be  waged  against  Atliens ;  hence,  even  at  the  risk 
of  suffering  defeats  at  first,  it  was  by  Bea  that  she  must  be 
opposed ;  for  thus  alone  would  it  be  possibie  to  encourage 
the  alli^  to  revolt,  and  to  cut  off  from  the  Athenians 
money-tributes  as  well  as  provisions.  By  degrees  a  navy 
wo\jId  be  formed  capable  of  successfully  encountering 
them. 

For  this  purpose,  nothing  ought  to  be  left  untried,  not 
even  the  treasures  of  the  temples  spared,  nor  aid  refused  in 
any  shape  or  form.  Had  not  even  King  Archidamus 
in  Sparta  openly  expressed  his  opinion  r  that,  in  ordei-  to 
overcome  a  state  like  Athens,  one  ought  not  to  shrink 
even  from  asking  support  from  the  Persians  ?  a  proceed- 
ing, it  is  true,  strangely  in  contrast  with  Sparta's  national 
professions,  and  with  tho  political  principles  of  a  Dorian 
state.  But,  above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  to 
enlarge  the  confederation,  and  to  extend  it  beyond  the 
limits  which  it  had  occupied  since  the  last  treaties,  i.  e. 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace.  An 
endeavor  was  made  to  revive  the  ancient  relations  of  com- 
nion  descent,  and  to  induce  the  colonies  beyond  the  sea  to 
unite  with  the  Peloponnesus ;  treaties  were  concluded  with 
the  towns  in  Sicily  and  Magna  GToma;  the  subsidies  and 
contingents  to  be  fiirnished  by  each  member  of  the  con- 
federation were  fixed ;  200  ships  were  confidently  looked 
for  from  that  quarter;  and  already  the  total  naval  force 
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of  the  Pcloponncsiana  was  calculated  to  amount  to  500 
shlpg  of  war.* 

A  second  method  of  attack,  from  whicli  Buece?aful 
results  might  be  looksd  for,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
fortiSed  place  in  Attica,  whence  a  constant  pressure  might 
be  put  upon  the  enemy,  wliile  his  fugitive  slaves  were 
attracted  and  communications  opened  with  the  discon- 
tented party  in  the  capital.  This  method  of  making  war 
wag  not  strange  to  the  Dorians,  whose  ancestors  had 
after  this  fashion  themselves  overcome  the  earlier  states 
of  the  peninsula  (vol.  i.  p.  134).  But  even  for  this  kiud 
of  undertaking  the  Lacedemonians  failed  to  manifest  the 
requisite  determination;  and  since  even  the  treaties  with 
the  allies  beyond  the  sea  were  not  cari-ied  out,  the 
Spartans,  after  the  fiery  blaze  of  their  first  military  ardor, 
after  all  their  extensive  armaments  and  high-flown  designs 
of  ambition,  fell  back  upon  relying  in  the  main  on  their 
own  land  force,  and  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief 
that,  by  a  succession  of  annual  summer  campaigns,  they 
would  be  able  to  overcome  Athens'  power  of  resistance. 
They  cowld  not  imagine  that  the  Athenians  would  calmly 
sacrifice  their  annual  harvests,  and  tranquilly  remain 
within  their  walls ;  whilst,  if  they  marched  out  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  the  Spartans  calculated  on  I>eatiiig 
them,  and  hoped  that  a  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  their 
own  land  would  inevitably  I'esult  in  the  desertion  of  their 
allies. 

On  the  other  side,  Perielis  had  clearly 
atc^'oVspMia''"  s'i^vsy^d  f^'^s  situation;  nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  a  conceited  over- 
estimation  of  his  own  power;  and  doubtless  he  took  a 
more  serious  view  of  the  position  of  Athens  than  he 
allowed  to  appear  in  his  .speeches,  because  in  these  he  was 
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above  all  desirous  of  animating  the  citizens  with  courage 
ami  self-confideuee.  In  spite  of  all  her  tardiness,  and  in 
spite  of  the  palpable  defects  of  lier  federal  constitution, 
Sparta  was  a  powerful  foe.  Tiie  whole  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus stood  oa  her  side,  with  the  exception  of  Argos  and 
Achaia ;  and  even  among  the  Achaan  cities,  Pallene,  iiie 
neighbor  of  Sicyon,  with  her  brave  citizens  joined  the 
Spartan  side.  The  Spartans  were  still  regarded  in  all 
Greece  as  heroes  upon  whom  the  sj>irit  of  Leonidas  had 
descended,  and  ancient  custom  made  the  name  of  the 
Pelopoonesians  a  title  of  honor.  Outside  the  peninsula, 
the  BcBotians  were  the  irreconcilable  foes  of  Athens.  On 
account  of  their  inferiority  in  culture  and  less  active  dis- 
position of  mind,  they  were  despised  and  derided  by  the 
Atheniatis ;  but  they  were  a  sturdy  race,  of  great  vigor  of 
action  and  fitness  for  military  service;  a  people  whose 
history  had  not  yet  begun,  when  in  the  Persian  wars  their 
land  earned  nothing  but  misfortune  and  dishonor.  For 
this  purpose  Thebes  sought  to  unite  the  forces  of  the 
country;  and  the  bold  plans  of  her  oligarchs  found  a 
strong  support  in  the  universal  indignation  prevailing  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  i  on  account  of  Piataiaj,  on 
account  of  the  Attic  occupation  of  Oropus  and  Enboia, 
and  on  account  of  the  earlier  attempts  at  conquest  on  the 
part  of  Athens.  Such  was  particularly  the  caso  in  the 
towns  of  Tanagra,  Orchomenus,  Cop^e,  and  others,  where 
a  strong  government  by  the  nobility  had  maintained  itself. 
True,  the  Eceotians  were  without  any  common  military 
organization,  but  the  contingents  of  the  individual  towns 
had  distinguished  themselves  while  fighting  in  serried 
ranks;  the  physical  vigor  of  their  citiiens  hod  been 
highly  developed  in  the  gymnasia ;  and  the  noble  families 
supplied  chosen  bands  of  warriors,  composed  of  pairs  of 
inseparable  friends,  who  fought  one  by  the  side  of  tiie 
other.  These  Bogotians,  like  the  Opuntian  Locrians  (in 
whom  the  memory  of  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Athenians 
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yet  survived),  were  resolved  from  the  first  t«  adopt  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  as  their  own.  By  them 
Attica  was  menaced  in  the  rear ;  and  not  only  Attica, 
but  tdso  Eiibcea :  tliey  were  moreover  able  to  supplemeat 
the  Spartan  forces  by  means  of  their  cavaliy.  Phocis, 
too,  iiotivitlistaiidiiig  her  enmity  against  Delphi,  adhered 
to  the  Pelopomiesiana,  probably,  from  hatred  against 
The^aly,  which  was  allied  with  Athens.  Lastly,  neither 
were  the  Peloponnesians  without  the  necessary  materiala 
for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  power ;  since  -Corinth, 
with  her  colonies,  Ambracia  and  Leucas,  and  further 
Megara,  Sicyou,  Pallene,  E!is,  Epidaurus,  Trcezene,  and 
Hermione,  were  able  to  furnish  vessels  and  crews ;  while 
the  Spartans  themselves  put  their  docks  at  Gytheum  into 
new  order,  and  recommenced  the  building  of  ships  of  war, 
after  tiiey  had,  since  the  ti«ason  of  Pausatiias,  renounced 
all  ideas  of  naval  supremacy,  and,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Hetcemaiidas  (vol.  ii.  p.  374)  abstained  from  all 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  states  beyond  the  sea. 

But  their  real  strength  lay  in  the  supe- 
Advaatsgos  on  rior  numbers  of  their  land  army.  For, 
p'eiopo^nii^ian''s!  "pon  the  whole,  the  PeloponnEsus  numbered 
more  inhabitants  tlian  at  any  previous 
time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of  Argos  and 
Achaia,  was  able,  inclusive  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  to  send 
60,000  heavy-armed  ti-oops  into  the  field.  The  Pelopcn- 
nesians,  moreover,  enjoyed  these  advantages :  that  a  lead- 
ing state  of  their  confederation,  at  once  so  powerfbl  and 
BO  pre-eminently  active  as  Corinth,  lay  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  portal  of  the  peninsula,  aa  a  chosen  place 
for  the  assemblage  of  the  forces ;  and  that  they  had  in 
their  hands  the  passes  of  the  mainland.  But  the  worst 
danger  of  all  for  Athens  consisted  in  her  being  not  only 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  declared  enemies,  but  every- 
where in  her  own  camp  threatened  by  treason  and  faith- 
leseness.    The  Peloponnesian  states  had  no  other  centre 
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th-ia  bparta  nature  directed  them  to  hold  together  in  good 
•md  m  cYil  fortune  and  they  were  indissolubly  knifc 
together  bj  a  lon^  hi^torj  lud  by  a  community  of  inter- 
e.t«  maauera  and  la^^e  The  alJies  of  Athens,  on  the  con- 
trol} ^^ere  eagerly  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  shaking 
off  her  buideutaome  joke  incapable  of  real  independence, 
tbej  were  yet  unwdlmg  to  ob  j  the  stronger.  As  Hel- 
lenes they  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  loss  of 
their  indi-penJeni,e  and  msi  bous  agitation  had  raised 
their  indignation  to  fever  heat  While  some  were  eager 
to  attempt  their  own  liberation  others  tliought  it  neeea- 
saiy  at  the  last  moment  to  secure  their  menaced  indepen- 
dence. Nowhere  was  a  just  and  equitable  judgment  of 
existing  circumstances  and  of  their  causes  to  bo  met  with, 
No  one  recalled  what  Athens  had  done,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  to  glorify  the  Greek  name;  all  grateful  recognition 
had  been  changed  to  hatred ;  the  splendor  of  the  capital, 
which  was  to  moUify  the  disinclination  to  subordination, 
was  merely  a  source  of  annoyance;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  universal  disaffection  was  obscure  in  its  motives 
and  &ncifui  in  its  expression,  the  difficulty  of  overcoming 
it  increased  The  ancient  dislike  of  the  Dorians  against 
the  loniana  the  hatied  of  the  aristocrats  against  popular 
government  the  envy  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the 
jealousy  of  intellectual  nan-owneas  against  an  eminent 
culture  and  brilliant  deserts — all  these  motives  co-oper- 
ated with  one  anothei.  And  it  was  in  this  that  the  main 
element  of  the  power  of  Sparta  consisted,  that  she  was  so 
strongly  supported  by  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Hel- 
lenes. The  victory  of  Sparta  was  universally  desired. 
Every  success  of  her  forci^,  every  mishap  of  the  Athe- 
nians, would  give  to  Sparta  new  allies  among  the  number 
of  those  who  were  still  timidly  refraining  fi.-om  openly 
taking  her  part.  Everywhere  this  es^ily  moved  nation 
was  filled  by  the  foolish  hope,  that  Sparta  would  restore  a 
new  happy  time  of  liberty  to  all  Hellenes.    The  great 
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Ksa-ss  completely  deceived  themselves  as  to  Sparta,  which 
was  totally  unknown  to  them;  and  they  wei-o  equally 
ignorant,  how  the  state  of  Lyeurgua  had  more  and  more 
changed  into  a  seif-seeking  aristocracy,  whose  policy  was 
dictated  by  narrow-minded  family  interests ;  they  either 
did  or  would  not  see,  that  in  her  sphere  of  action  the  con- 
duct of  Sparta  was  aa  despotic  as  that  of  Athens ;  that  she 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  confederation  only  for  the  sake 
of  her  private  advantage,  and  hindered  the  free  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  life.  All  that  Sparta  had  lacked 
for  establishing  a  dominion  like  that  of  Athens  had  been 
spirit  and  intelligence.  But  the  circumstance  that  the 
Spai-taas  demanded  no  tribute  sufficed  to  make  them 
appear  as  the  representatives  of  liberty  against  the  despot- 
ism of  Athens.  Of  this  deceptive  notion  they  now  took 
full  advantage  for  their  own  benefit.  There  wa=!  to  be  no 
question  of  a  war  in  which  two  powers  of  equal  rights 
stood  opposed  to  one  another;  but  the  cause  of  Spirta  v^-is 
declared  to  be  the  national  cause,  the  saertd  can-se  of 
Eight;  while  Athens  was  the  revolutionary  p>wir  which 
had  overthrown  Hellenic  law.  Hence  Sparta  toull 
r^ard  the  support  of  her  cause  as  a  dutv  who&oevei 
opposed  himself  to  it  committed  a  national  crime  ind 
incurred  a  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  desti  action  of  the 
nation's  rights.  Not  Sparta,  biit  Hellas,  under  the  Seader 
ship  of  Sparta,  was  warring  against  Athens.  Thus  poliU 
cal  contrasts  were  proclaimed  very  similar  to  tho  e  of  thu 
times  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation ;  there  again  existed  a 
national  or  patriotic  party  and  the  opposite.  But  their 
positions  bad  been  reversed.  Those  who  had  tlien  been 
the  leaders  of  the  national  party  were  now  the  "traitors," 
while  those  states  which  had  given  up  the  soil  of  Greece 
to  the  barbarians  now  stood  on  the  side  of  the  "  libera- 
tors "  as  champions  of  Hellenic  rights,  without  havnig 
clmuged  thcii"  convictions.  For  wherever  families  of  the 
nobUity    had    still    retained    authority— in    Megara,  in 
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Bceotia,  in  Thessaly,  &c. — ^these  formed  the  closest  jaiic- 
tioa  with  Sparta,  beca.use  they  loathed  Athens  as  the 
hearth  of  democracy.  Thus  the  Peloponiiesiaiis  had  on 
their  side  both  the  unintelligent  dreams  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  oppressed  civic  communities,  and  the  ambition  and 
love  of  power  which  animated  the  aristocrats. 

Despite  of  ail  tliese  considerations,  Peri- 
cles was  fully  detei-miaed  that  Athens  should  of  ^thens™'^* 
not  purchase  peace  by  cowardly  coacessions. 
For,  unless  the  city  would  assent  voluntarily  to  descend 
from  hei-  lofty  position,  war  was  inevitable ;  nor  was  there 
any  prospect  of  an  increase  of  the  resources  and  defensive 
power  of  Athens.  Three  hundred  swift-sailing  triremea 
were  in  readiness — suffioient,  when  divided  into  squadrons, 
to  cover  the  importation  of  necessaries  by  sea,  to  keep  a 
watch  on  the  allies,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the 
hostile  shores.  Transports  and  light  boats  were  at  hand 
in  corresponding  numbers.  1,200  cavalry  and  29,000 
foot^ldiors  stood  under  arms ;  16,000  for  garrison  duty, 
and  13,000  for  service  in  open  field.  The  army  was  used 
to  active  service  and  in  excellent  condition ;  nor  was  the 
naval  force  (as  the  Corinthians  frequently  chose  to  pretend) 
composed  in  the,  main  of  hired  mercenaries;  but  the  tri- 
remes were  commanded  by  citizens,  who  defended  the 
deck  of  their  ship  aa  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  their  native 
soil.  The  r^ident  aliens  (who  performed  their  share  of 
service)  were  to  be  relied  upon,  and  their  interests  were 
mixed  up  with  those  of  the  state.  Athens  numbered 
among  her  citizens  a  large  body  perfectly  qualiiied  to 
BKume  independent  posts  of  command,  while  Sparta  had 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  training  generals  and  admi- 
rals. The  finances  of  the  state  were  in  perfect  order. 
On  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  set  up  near-  the 
temples  on  the  Acropolis,  were  seen  the  list  of  tributary 
cities  and  the  sums  of  their  tributiss,  which,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  quadrennial  periods  of  assessment,  were 
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revised  anew.  Exact  coiQtrol  over  this  (lepartment  was 
the  most  important  poiut  in  Attic  political  wisdom,  and 
only  recently  Pericles  had,  with  regard  to  the  expected 
■war,  been  actively  endeavoring  to  place  the  financial 
resources  of  the  country  more  and  more  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  state  (vol.  ii.  p.  633).  Of  the  surplus  of 
the  tributes,  after  the  completion  of  the  Propylt^a  and 
other  works  of  magnificence,  and  after  the  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  siege  of  Potid^a,  there  yet  remained  6,000 
talents  (1,462,500^0  iu  tl^e  treasury.  In  this  estimate 
were  not  included  the  dedicatory  ^fts  deposited  in  the 
citadel— above  all,  the  golden  robe  of  Athene  Parthenoa, 
the  value  of  which  amounted  to  400  talents  of  silver. 
To  these  had  to  be  added  the  annual  revenues,  from  the 
domains,  duties,  taxes,  &c.,  amounting  to  at  least  400 
talents,  which  were  collected  in  Athens  itself,  as  well  as 
the  600  talents  of  tribute  furnished  by  tlie  towns ;  the 
total  accordingly  amounting  to  1,000  talents  (243,730J.). 
Provision  had  been  made  for  war— supplies  of  every 
the  armories  were  filled  with  weapons,  mis- 
J  machines ;  and  the  navy  was  more  universally 
feared  after  the  subjection  of  Samoa  than  at  any  previous 
period.  The  Athenian  navy  bad  become  familiar  with  all 
pai-ts  of  the  sea,  with  all  its  sounds  and  harbors ;  and  by 
the  structure  and  equipment  of  the  v^sels  no  less  than  by 
the  long  practice  of  the  crews  was  far  superior  to  all  other 
navies,  even  in  case  of  an  equality  of  numbers.  The 
limits  of  the  Athenian  supremacy  included  more  than  300 
cities,  partly  of  considerable  size,  many  of  which  paid 
tribute  in  conjunction  with  other  smaller  places  not  named 
in  the  list;  so  that  the  sum  total  of  the  dependent  towns 
probably  was  from  twice  to  thrice  as  large  as  that  known 
to  us.  Within  these  wide  limits,  when  necessity  demanded 
it,  a  levy  was  also  made  of  sea  and  land  troops.  The 
independent  allies  of  Athens,  besides  the  faithful  Chiana 
and  the  Lesbians,  consisted  of  Corcyra  and  Zacynthus. 
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With  the  Acarnaniaiis  and  with  Cephallenia  her  relations 
were  friendly ;  so  that  the  Athenians  were  secure  of  the 
lonie  as  well  as  of  their  own  sea,  and  in  the  west  occupied 
military  petitions  of  great  importance  against  Pelopon- 
n^us.  Lastly,  in  the  north  they  had  renewed  their 
ancient  alliance  with  the  Thessalians,  who  were  able  to 
support  them  with  cavalry.  If,  then,  this  abundance  of 
resources  was  by  the  unanimous  confidence  of  a  patriotic 
community  entrusted  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  statesman 
and  general  as  Pei-icles,  the  future  might  be  met  with 
calm  tranquility,  even  against  a  terrible  enemy.  With 
a  small  army  the  Peloponnesians  could  not  dare  to  arrive, 
and  with  a  large  army  they  could  not  long  maintain  them- 
selves in  Attica,  if  flocks  and  herds  and  provisions  had 
been  previously  secured.  The  city  of  Athens  had  been 
purposely  rendered  capable  of  being  for  a  time  independent 
of  the  country  around.  A  siege  was  out  of  the  question, 
sa  the  Peloponnesians  were  unable  to  cut  oS"  the  supplies. 
The  &ontiers  were  secured  by  fortresses  which  could 
receive  the  peasantry  into  the  shelter  of  their  walls. 
Perides  bad  completed  his  great  works  of  peace  and  his 
armaments  for  war ;  and  delay  could  bring  with  it  nothing 
but  loss.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  more  favorable  op- 
portunity could  present  itself  of  carrying  on  a  just  war 
of  defence ;  and  again,  every  sign  of  fear  of  itself  consti- 
tuted a  defeat,  and  an  encouragement  for  the  foe.  Lastly, 
indications  were  not  wanting  which  made  any  further 
procrastination  appear  dangerous,  even  if  the  war  could 
have  been  delayed  without  damage  to  the  honor  of  Athens. 
For  Pericles  was  both  justified  in  confessing  to  himself, 
and  forced  to  recognize,  this  fact :  that  a  successful  result 
of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  depended  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  citizens  would  bestow  their  full  confidence  upon 
himself,  and  to  which  he  should  retain  the  physical 
and  moral  force  nece^ary  to  lead  them  according  to  his 
wiU. 
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As  to  the  former  point,  the  opposition 
po^tion^'ofPori-  against  Pericles  had  never  been  wholly 
ciea.  removed,  but  merely  temporarily   driven 

into  the  background.  The  lajided  propri- 
etors found  themselves  damaged  by  the  one-sided  encour- 
agement of  the  maritime  and  mercaufile  iutereats;  the  old 
party  of  the  aristocrats  had  remained  implacable;  and 
equally  little  could  the  zealous  friends  of  democracy  be 
satisfied  with  a  man,  who  practically  defeated  the  princi- 
ples of  the  latter.  The  former  indulged  in  a  secret  hope 
that  together  with  Pericles  would  fall  the  demoemtic  sys- 
tem on  which  he  had  founded  his  power,  while  the  latter 
hoped  that  not  until  then  would  the  democracy  be  fully 
and  really  established.  If  both  these  parties  united  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  was  the  immediate  object  of 
either,  there  must  necessarily  be  great  apprehension  as  to 
the  consequences.  As  yet,  the  authority  of  Pericles  was 
unshaken;  his  successful  measures  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy,  and  the  resolute  and  clear  consistency  of  his 
stateBmanship,  exalted  him  above  any  attack.  Nor  was  a 
lively  recognition  of  these  wanting ;  even  new  honors,  sucli 
as  had  previously  not  fallen  to  tJie  lot  of  any  citizen  (as, 
e.  g,,  the  wreath  of  olive  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  state) 
adorned  his  head — a  symbol  of  triumphant  gratitude  to- 
wards the  statesman  glorious  on  account  of  his  service  to 
the  Goddess  of  the  State, — towards  the  hero  of  peace. 

But  the  same  man  was  also  subjected  to 
His   enemies,   unfair  judgments,  to  slander,  and  to  mock- 
upon  iiiui.  ery.    iiis  own  sons  laughed  at  his  fondness 

for  sophistic  exercises  in  speculation;  his 
pride  was  oflensive,  and  his  authority  burdensome,  to  the 
citizens.  The  less  men  ventured  to  oppose  him  openly, 
the  more  they  found  fault  with  his  measui-es;  and  his 
purest  intentions  were  shamefully  misinterpreted .  Such 
was,  e.  g.,  the  case  in  the  affair  of  Corcyra ;  the  fleet  of  fen 
ships  Tras  ridiculed,  and    then  the   explanation  of  this 
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"  half-mensure  "  sought  in  the  assumption,  that  it  was 
merely  intended  by  way  of  an  aunoyance  to  Laced^rao- 
uius,  and  as  a  method  of  artfully  bringing  the  latter  into 
disfavor  with  his  o\ra  party,  which  was  well-disposed 
towards  the  Lacedremoniaus  (p.  13).  Personally,  Pericles 
afforded  his  opponents  no  handle  for  attack ;  but,  imfortu- 
nately,  his  surroundings  were  not  always  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  deeci-iption.  He  was  so  decidedly  the 
first  man  in  Athens,  that  men  of  independent  character 
were  not  always  ready  to  act  as  the  instruments  of  his 
policy.  With  all  the  greater  eagerness,  men  of  an  inferior 
kind  thronged  around  him,  hoping  while  renouncing  all 
iudependeot  action  to  secure  for  themselves  a  variety  of 
personal  advantages.  Among  these  were  Metiochus  or 
Metichus,  a  rhetor  and  architect,  who  also  shared  the 
ofiice  of  general  with  Pericles,  and  who,  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  democracy,  simultaneously  filled 
several  of  the  lesser,  but  at  the  same  time  influential, 
offices  of  state ;  so  that  in  the  streets  these  verses  might  be 
heard  sung  in  mockery  of  him ; — 

"  Matiehua  oommaHils  our  uriuiea,  Meliohus  laja  down  our  Elrccts, 
Metichas  ooiitrula  our  breadstuffs,  Motiobiis  our  com  aud  meal. 
Hero  and  flTcrjwliaro  ia  Metichus ;  so  let  Moticlius  beware."  * 

Among  those  followers  of  Pericles  were  also  Charinus, 
the  author  of  the  Megarean  decree,  and  Meuippus,  whom 
Pericles  on  several  occasions  employed  as  his  second  iu 
command.  Still  less  popular  was  the  wealthy  and  luxuri- 
ous Pyrilampes,  who  had  established  an  aviary,  which 
was  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Athens,  and  which  on  the 
fii-st  day  of  every  month  was  exhibited  to  natives  and 
strangers.  He  was  particularly  proud  of  his  peacocks,  a 
species  of  bird  hitherto  wholly  unknown  in  Greece,  and, 
as  the  story  went,  supplied  Pericles  with  specimens,  which 

-  Soe  Note  11.  A[j[i[indix. 
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the  latter  bestowed  as  love-gifts  upon  his  courtesana. 
Such-like  town-scandal  waa  seized  upon  by  the  writers  oti 
comedy,  to  whom  nothing  could  afibrd  a  more  welcome 
chance  of  satisfying  the  risible  tendencies  of  the  Athe- 
nians, than  the  chance  of  briHgiog  before  their  eyes  the 
lofty  Olympian,  astray  in  the  paths  of  human  frailty. 
Accordingly,  they  spiced  their  plays  with  allusions,  more 
or  leas  open,  to  the  ayiary  of  Pyrilampes,  and  to  the  wife 
of  Meuippus  (who  was  said  to  have  helped  her  husband  to 
the  dignity  of  general),  as  well  aa  to  other  &ir  Athenian 
ladies,  of  whom  it  waa  rumored  that  they  might  be  met 
with  in  the  workshops  of  Phidias,  where  they  occasionally 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  head  of  the  state,  that  emi- 
nent patron  of  art.  Hermippus  called  Pericles  a  "  prince 
of  satyrs,"  in  allusion  to  the  unworthy  dependents  sur- 
rounding him;  the  nickname  of  "the  new  Pisistratidte " 
was  another  invention  of  the  comedians,  by  which  the  fol- 
lowing of  Pericles  was  compared  to  the  court  of  a  tyrant. 
Hor  was  Cratinus  (vol.  ii.  p.  592),  whose  sentiments  were  in 
tavor  of  Cimon,  sparing  of  the  person  of  Pericles.  The 
extreme  recklessness  to  which  these  derisive  attiicks  were 
carried  may  be  gathered  from  the  feet,  that  a  limitation 
of  the  liberty  of  the  stage  appeared  necessary  in  the  inter- 
ests of  public  order;  a  measure  which  was  a^uredly  only 
passed  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Pericles.  As  early 
as  the  Samian  war  a  popular  decree  was  carried,  by  which 
the  comic  writers  were  prohibited  from  exposing  indi- 
viduals, indicated  by  name  or  portrait  mark,  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  public ;— a  law  which  was  published  under  the 
name  of  Antimachua,  but  only  remained  in  force  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  up  to  01.  Ixxxv.  4  (b.  c,  427).  Of 
a  far  more  senous  nature  than  these  passing  quarrels  with 
the  public  aud  the  stage  were  the  attacks  upon  his  poiicyi 
proceeding  from  its  old  and  new  enemies.  The  ancient 
charges  wera  once  more  revived :  of  waste  of  the  public 
money,  of  the  support  of  frec-thinking,  and  of  other  per- 
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nicious  tendencies  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  tlie  ances- 
tors of  the  Athenians.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
these  attache  were  not  directed  against  Pericies  in  person, 
but  agiiinst  those  who  were  regarded  as  the  most  promi- 
nent representatives  of  these  tendencies,  and  who  were  at 
the  same  time  most  intimately  connected  with  Periclra; 
viz.  against  Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aspasia. 
After  the  completion  of  the  Parthenon, 

Phidias  had  come  to  be  universally  recos:-    „,  i'''i''i»s    "' 
.     J  ,  J  B      OljDipia.      Ot. 

niEea  as  the  greatest  matter  of  plastic  art  isxsti.  (d.  c. 
among  the  Hellenes;  and  it  was  a  triumph  y^L,)"^  '^""' 
of  the  Periclean  policy,  to  have  caused 
Athens  to  be  regarded  as  the  high  school  of  Hellenic  art. 
In  this  intellectual  domain  the  hegemony  of  Athens  was 
so  incontestable,  that  all  dispute  as  to  comparative  clairaa 
was  at  an  end ;  and  even  foreign  states,  which  in  other 
respects  grudged  any  pre-eminence  to  tlie  Athenians, 
applied  to  Athens,  in  order  to  enable  themselves  to  exe- 
cute works  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  times  in  saei-ed 
architecture  and  sculpture.  In  the  domain  of  art  a  cer- 
tain reconciliation  was  undeniably  effected  between  the 
mutually  jealous  and  hostile  sentiments  of  the  several 
states.  Thus  Phidias  himself  aided  the  Megareau  Theo- 
cosmus  witli  his  figure  of  Zeus ;  and  his  scholars  worked 
in  Peloponuesus  and  in  Bceotia: — ^Thrasymedes  for  the 
Epidaurians,  Agoracritus  for  Coronea,  and  Colotes  for 
Cyllene.  Attic  artists  were  summoned  to  Delphi,  in  order 
to  decorate  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  with  groups  of  statu- 
ary on  the  pediment ;  and  the  official  authorities  of  E!is, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  the  Peloponnesian  federal 
sanetiiary  (vol.  i.  p.  255),  summoned  Phidias,  who  with 
his  brother  PaoEeuus,  with  Colotes,  Paxmius,  Alcamenes, 
and  a  whole  colony  of  Attic  artists,  migrated  to  Oiympia, 
there  to  undertake  the  mightiest  task  which  could  be 
imposed  upon  plastic  art — a  task  which  was  confided  to 
him  witli  absolute  confidence  and    lofty  libei-ality.    It 
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greatly  resembled  that  which  he  had  recently  accom- 
plished in  Athens.  For,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  so  now  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  OlympiaJi  Zeus,  was  to  be  eseeuted 
with  all  the  resources  of  art,  with  gold  and  jewels,  with 
ivory,  ebony,  and  the  brilliant  decoration  of  colors,  a 
statue  of  the  god,  not  for  the  purpose  of  worship  (for 
Zeus  was  worshipped  at  Olympia  without  an  image),  but  as 
a  gorgeous  spectacle,  as  a  dedicatory  offering  to  the  god, 
which  waa  eventually  executed  on  a  scale  of  incompar»bly 
greater  magnificence  than  even  that  of  Athene  Parthenos. 
The  ci-eation  of  Phidias  was  a  figure  of  Zeus  in  a  mtting 
posture,  a  statue  of  colossal  dimensions,  for  which  even 
the  mighty  temple  seemed  too  confined  a  space.  In  the 
head  of  thegod  Phidias  combined  the  characteristics  of 
power  and  grace,  of  majesty  and  gentleness :  the  looks 
were  those  of  the  Homeric  Zeus,  at  the  motion  of  which 
Olympus  trembled.  The  golden  robe,  which  covered  the 
lower  limbs,  left  free  the  mighty  breast;  on  his  hand  the 
god  bore  the  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  as  did  the 
Athene  Parthenos.  For  he,  too,  was  in  this  .representa- 
tion conceived  of  not  only  as  a  crowned  conqueror  who 
had  overthrown  all  bis  enemies,  but  also  as  the  giver  of 
victory ;  because  ia  his  immediate  presence,  and  in  his 
name,  were  distributed  the  Olympian  olive-wreaths,  the 
highest  prizes  of  Hellenic  valor. 

Eelatives  of  Phidias  remamed  at  Elis, 

FhidilLS. 


and  were  there  invested  with  the  hereditary 


office   of  perpetually  _ 

repair  the  statue  of  Zeus;   while  the  sculptor  _ 

returned  to  Athens,  crowned  witii  the  fulness  of  artistic 
fame.  Here  he  found  a  dangerous  change  to  have 
supervened  in  public  opinion.  After  the  completion  of 
the  Propyisea,  Pericles,  as  it  appears,  had  to  present  an 
exact  account  of  the  expenditure  on  the  buildings  on  the 
citadel ;  and  this  opportunity  his  enemies  had  selected  for 
an  insidious  attack.     An  inferior  artist,  Meno  by  name. 
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was  made  to  sit  d  wq  b  f  tl  altars  on  the  market  (as 
those  were  wont  t  i  I  j  la  ed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  th  nm  d  tj  order  to  be  able,  without 
any  daiJger  to  tl  m  1  t  make  a  charge  against 
persons  iu  a  poa  t  n  f  p  )  He  was  promised  thia 
protection:  whereupon  he  accused  Phidias  of  having 
retained  for  himself  a  part  of  the  gold  supplied  to  him 
for  the  golden  robe  of  Athene  Paithenos.  The  plot  was 
clumsily  devised;  for,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  the 
golden  robe  in  question  had  been  purposely  contrived  so  as 
to  admit  of  being  taken  off  agaia :  it  was  weighed,  and 
itiund  to  have  its  proper  weight. 

But  the  hostile  party  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  dis- 
couraged. A  second  charge  was  brought,  a  chai'ge  of 
impiety.  In  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  represented  on 
the  shield  of  Athene,  two  flgurea  were  discovered  which 
bore  the  features  of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  Himself  the 
artist  had  represented  as  a  bald-headed  old  man,  lifting  a 
block  of  stone  with  both  his  hands,  but  Ferides  in  the 
nohle  figure  of  a  warrior  hurling  a  spear,  who  was  made 
to  cover  the  middle  of  his  fece  with  his  own  hand,  but 
not  so  as  to  prevent  the  likeness  from  being  undeniable. 
In  this,  it  was  asserted,  lay  a  self-seeking  vanity,  violating 
the  sanctity  of  the  temple:  the  citizens  demanded  the 
personal  arrest  of  the  artist — a  sign  that  it  was  contrived 
to  give  the  subject  of  the  charge  the  character  of  a  plot 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  state.  While  the  menda- 
cious accuser  was  rewarded  by  the  bestowal  of  privileges 
as  a  public  benefactor,  and  recommended  as  a  martyr  of 
liberty  to  the  especial  protection  of  the  generals  of  the 
city — Pericles  among  their  number — Phidias,  who  had 
established  the  glory  of  his  native  city  with  more  brilliant 
and  undisputed  success  than  any  other  of  his  contempora- 
ries, was  sent  to  prison  as  a  criminal. 
Here  he  died,  according  to  the  usual  tradi-  dms.oi.ixzsvi. 
tion    before    the    inquiry  had    terminated,    ^'  '^" "'  *^^"^ 
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broken  by  old  age  and  grief.  Not  even  then  waa  the 
poisonous  tongue  of  acaodal  hushed;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rumor  was  spread  that  Pericles  himself  had 
caused  his  friend  to  be  made  away  with,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  inquiry  and  anticipate  awkward  disclosures. 
The  object  of  the  second  attack  was 
Proaeoution  of  Anaxagoi-as,  who  had  for  many  years  led  a 
peaceable  existence  at  Athens,  in  blameless 
seclusion  and  without  ambition,  entirely  devoted  to  his 
philosophical  and  mathematical  studies,  and  not  even 
busying  himself  with  becoming  the  founder  of  a  school- 
But  he  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Periei^,  whom  it 
■was  impossible  to  hurt  more  deeply  than  by  persecuting 
his  Aiiaxagoras.  For  this  purpose  a  combination  was 
cfFeeted  between  men  of  the  most  opposite  pai-ties: 
between  honest  adherents  of  ancient  relipon  and  morality 
on  the  one  hand,  whose  sentiments  attached  them  to  a 
Cimon  and  a  Thueydides,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
earliest  champions  of  an  unlimited  democracy,  such  as 
Cleon,  whose  only  real  object  was  the  overthrow  of  Peri- 
cles. The  organ  of  religious  fanaticism  was  Diopithes,  a 
priest  and  popular  orator  of  passionate  temperament,  who, 
by  assuming  the  madness  of  one  divinely  inspired,  drew 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude  upon  himself,  delivered  oracles 
in  a  shrill  voice,  and  excited  the  people.  He  procured 
the  passing  of  a  decree,  by  which  all  who  denied  the 
national  religion,  and  who  philosophized  on  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  gods,  were  to  be  indicted  as  state  criminals. 
Thus  a  weapon  had  been  obtained  against  the  philosophi- 
cal friends  of  Pericles.  Damon  (vol.  ii.  p.  483)  was 
banished,  and  Anaxagoras  involved  in  most  serious  legal 
proceedings ;  so  that  Pericles  was  obliged  to  recognize  the 
impc^ibility  of  obtaining  the  acquittil  of  his  friend.  He 
loyally  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  latter ;  but  had 
to  congratulate  himself  on  being  able  to  save  so  much  as 
the  life  of  Anaxagoras,  whom  he  was  forced  personally  to 
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advise  to  quit  Athens ;  and  to  hia  deep  sorrow  he  saw  the 
aged  philosopher  take  his  departure  for  Lampsacus. 
Encouraged  by  this  suecesa,  the  hostile 
party  advanced  with  still  greater  boldness  ^^'^as^"*'""  "^ 
against  Pericles  ;  and  directed  their  next 
attack  E^ainat  Aspasia,  who  on  the  comic  stage  had  often 
been  ridiculed  as  the  Here  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  as 
the  new  Omphale  or  Deianira,  who  had  imposed  her 
fetters  upon  the  weighty  Heracles.  The  jrat  was  now 
changed  into  solemn  earnest.  The  comic  writer  Hernaip- 
pus  appeared  as  public  prosecutor,  and  called  the  proud 
Milesian  lady  to  aecouat  before  the  jury  for  her  impiety, 
and  for  her  sins  against  good  and  honest  morality ;  chai-g- 
ing  her  with  tempting  free-bom  women  into  her  house  for 
vile  purposes.  In  this  matter  Pericles  could  not  give  way. 
He  laid  his  entire  authority  into  the  aca,Ie  of  her  catise ; 
with  her  he  was  determined  to  stand  or  fell.  He  appeared 
as  her  advocate  before  the  people ;  but  he  was  no  longer 
the  pi-oud  statesman,  calm  in  the  consciousness  of  victory: 
with  tears  he  entreated  the  judges  to  spare  him  such  an 
insult  as  this :  and  thus  he  obtained  her  acquittal  from 
the  dangerous  charge  which  had  been  brougbt  against  her 
from  motives  of  hostility  against  himself,  and  which  waa 
accordingly  treated  as  a  pai-ty  question. 

FinaUy,    an    immediate    and    personal 
,  ,  ,  n  1-,    ■        ProBCfiution  of 

attack  was  made  upon  the  person  ot  Fen-  Perioieshiraaeif. 
cles  himself;  and  on  the  motion  of  Dracon-  PJ'c'^i'f''  ^' 
tides  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
obliged  _  to  hand  in  before  the  Prytanies  a  complete 
account  as  to  the  public  moueys  which  had  passed  through 
his  hands,  and  that  a  solemn  judgment  should  be  held  as 
to  his  guilt  or  innocence  on  the  citadel  at  the  altar  of 
Athene.  This  mode  of  procedure  was,  however,  on  the 
motion  of  Hagnou  (vol.  ii.  p.  637)  again  altered,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  before  a 
court   of  1,500  jurymen,  to  whom  it  was  left  to  decide 
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whether  the  matter  should  he  treated  as  a  prosecution  for 
miaappropriatioa  of  the  public  money,  or  for  corruption, 
or  in  general  for  damage  done  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth,* 

Although  this  time  the  attack  of  the  ene- 
Perioies' reason B  mies  foiled,  yet  these  proceedings  aufEciently 
desi^""- wBj.  '"'  prove  how  dangerous  and  threatemng  the 
situation  of  Pericles  had  become,  since  the 
conservative  party  of  the  old  aristocrats  made  common 
cause  against  him  with  the  new  democratic  party  which 
had  formed  itself  during  the  years  of  peace,  while  priestly 
fanaticism  endeavored  ceaselessly  to  -heighten  tho  ill-feel- 
ing against  him.  These  endeavors  did  not  fell  to  exercise 
a  certain  influence  upon  the  citizens ;  for,  notwithstanding 
aU  his  sagacity,  Pericles  had  been  unable  to  prevent  his 
whole  position  in  the  state,  and  particularly  his  association 
with  the  artists,  philosophers,  and  Ionic  women,  from 
awakening  a  vivid  reminiscance  of  the  style  of  Tyrannical 
rule,  and  thereby  affording  various  occasions  of  offence. 
These  conflicts,  which  Pei-icles  had  to  sustain  on  his  own 
and  his  friends'  behalf,  belong  to  the  first  and  second  year 
of  the  87th  Olympiad  (431  B.  c),  i.  e.  to  the  same  time  as 
that  in  which  the  IvacedEemonians  sent  their  embassies  to 
Athens ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  great  change  which 
had  taken  pla<!e  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Athenian  citizens 
was  well  known  in  Sparta,  and  that  probably  the  demand 
ui^g  the  expulsion  of  the  Alcmteonids  was  made  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  Athens. 
Pericles  himself  issued  forth  victoriously  from  all  personal 
attacks ;  hut  he  could  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position ;  for  the  pai-ties  of  his  opponents  had 
proved  their  strength,  and  might  at  any  time  unite  for 
another  onset.  Hence,  with  regard  even  to  himself  per- 
sonally, he  was  of  opinion  tliat  Uie  war,  which  was  in  any 

■>  See  Note  III.  Appendis. 
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case  iaevitable,  could  not  break  out  at  a  more  favorable 
moment;  he  might  expect  that  the  common  danger  would 
divert  public  attention  from  home  affairs,  render  harmless 
the  power  of  his  adversaries,  strengthen  patriotic  feeling, 
and  make  manifest  to  the  Athenians  the  need  in  which 
they  stood  of  his  services.  Although,  then,  the  accusation 
which  the  comic  poets  made  against  him  was  unjust,  when 
they  placed  the  whole  vrar  to  the  account  of  Pericles, 
who,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  out  of  his  diflienlties, 
"  cast  the  Megareaa  decree  like  a  spark  upon  Hellas, 
which  was  filled  with  combustible  materials;"  yet  the 
connection  between  the  war  and  the  political  trials  enn- 
I  above  is  undeniable :  for  the  latter  not  only  en- 
i  the  enemies  of  Pericles  in  Sparta,  but  also  detei> 
mined  him  more  thoroughly  himself  to  accept  war.  The 
heavily  cliarged  atmosphere  couid  not  be  better  purified 
than  by  a  just  war,  although  Pericles  could  not  for  a 
moment  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  war  itself  would  involve 
him  personally  in  new  dangers.  For,  as  his  speeches 
prove,  he  divined  with  perfect  clearness,  that  any  unex- 
pected mishap  in  the  war  would  cause  bis  ML ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  inconstancy  and  impatience  of  the 
Athenians;  he  knew  that  he  could  not  carry  out  his  system 
of  operations  which  was  the  only  safe  one,  without  imposing 
the  greatest  sacrifices  upon  the  citizens.  They  would  have 
to  master  their  own  feelings  suiBciently  to  ^ve  up  their 
lands  calmly  to  the  foe;  for  only  thus  could  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  be  made  to  exhaust  themselves  in  fruitless  exei^ 
tions,  and  at  last  to  find  themselves  forced  to  make  peace. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  operations,  there  was 
needed  a  man  of  immovable  calm  and  of  proved  authority 
— a  statesman  and  commander,  who  was  ineoutestably 
the  first  among  his  fellow-citizens.  Pericles  knew  that 
success  was  bound  up  with  his  person ;  accordingly  he 
necessarily  wished,  not  from  any  selfish,  but  fi'om  the  most 
purely  patriotic  motives,  that  the  war  might  begin  while 
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he  yet  retained  the  full  vigor  requisite  for  the  leader  of 
Athens.''' 

Thus  the  two  states  lay  face  to  face,  ready  and  resolved 
for  war ;  but  neither  as  yet  struck  the  first  blow.  Athens 
desired,  on  principle,  to  remain  on  the  defensive;  and 
Sparta  hesitated  before  taking  the  decisive  step.  The 
whole  nation  was  meanwhile  anxiously  waiting  the  events 
which  the  immediate  future  would  bring  with  it ;  some  in 
impatient  anticipations,  the  others  full  of  dark  forebodings. 
For  the  younger  generation  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
which  in  large  numbers  and  vigorous  heaitii  tilled  the 
ranks  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  which  had  grown 
up  in  times  of  peace,  unacquainted  with  the  terrars  of  a 
civil  war,  felt  a  vague  longing  for  change  from  an  insup- 
portable state  of  things,  a  desire  for  the  hour  of  final  deci- 
sion, which  would  enable  them  to  prove  theii-  powers  and 
do  mighty  deeds.  They  thought  it  better  that  the 
oppcsing  parties  should  fight  out  their  differences  in  open 
war,  than  that  they  should  continue,  like  a  secret  poison, 
to  consume  the  vitals  of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of  greater  experience  and 
thoughtfulness  took  into  anxious  consideration  the  in- 
calculable consequences  which  the  fii«t  sanguinary  meet- 
uig  between  the  two  great  states  would  necessarily  bring 
with  it,  and  their  anxious  foreboding  found  expression 
and  confirmation  in  the  dark  and  cheerless  oracles  which 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  people:  evU 
omens  of  all  kinds  were  sought  and  found;  terrific 
natural  phenomena  made  their  appearance,  particularly 
an  earthquake  on  Delos  (according  to  accurate  inquiry 

*  The  view  in  the  test  as  to  the  Bonneotion  of  the  war  with  the  puhlio 
law-Euita  is  baaed  upon  Ac.  Pok,  60S;  irpaio  a^vviip "Ws  (tte  reading 
already  of  Diod.  xLi.  40 ;  irnprdt  Saoppe)  ipg,   itaSim  Trpija!  .a-ij.  ih-a 

uiT/i'i''  Keyaputnv  i^ifffuiTOt,  ii<if.*v!r>|at)',   KKTouToi-  jtoAsjidv.    Cf.   Sauppe, 
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the  first  visitation  of  the  kiad  upon  the  Holy  Island, 
which  men  believed  to  be  immovably  fixed  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea).* 

The  war  was  to  break  out  after  a  wholly 
unexpected  fashion,  neither  from  Sparta,  ^^^'^q^i^^'^",^ 
nor  from  Athens,  bat  from  Thebes.  The  i.  (b.  c'.iSl.) 
latter  stood  at  the  head  of  a  confederation 
of  ten  cities,  and,  being  full  of  ambition,  aimed  at  a  wider 
dominion.  The  most  infiuential  personage  at  Thebes,  the 
leader  of  the  oligarchic  government,  was  Eurymachug, 
the  son  of  Leontiadas,  a  sworn  foe  to  the  policy  of  Peri- 
cles. He  wished  to  make  his  native  city  the  capital  of 
all  Boiotia ;  a  plan  which  nothing  seemed  to  him  to  ob- 
struct so  much  as  Platfe^.  The  Plat^an  land  had  been 
recognised  as  sacred  territory  by  the  treaties  (vol.  ii.  p. 
343) ;  Piatseje  was  most  intimately  connected  with  Athens, 
and  stood  under  a  democratic  governmeut;  at  the  same 
time  it  separated  the  Thebans  from  the  territory  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederation,  which  commenced  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Cith^ron,  and,  in  short,  in  every  respect 
constituted  a  thorn  in  their  side.  For  since  the  Wars  of 
Liberation  a  peculiar  halo  surrounded  the  name  of  the 
Plateeans ;  they  kept  up  the  most  honorable  family  con- 
nections with  Sparta  and  Athens ;  and  although  the 
national  institutions  founded  by  Aristides,  particularly 
the  federal  assemblages  at  Platsese,  had  never  been  actually 
carried  out,  yet  the  citizens  <A  the  town  had  dedicated 
noble  temples  and  offerings  out  of  their  share  in  the 
BpoOs ;  Phidias  and  Polygnotus  had  embellished  for  them 
their  sanctuary  of  the  war-goddess  of  Athene  (vol.  iL  p. 
599),  the  festivals  of  Zeus  the  Liberator,  as  well  as  the 
annual  celebration  in  memory  of  the  dead  heroes,  pre- 
served tie  fame  of  the  city  fresh  and  blooming ;  and  even 

«  Thno.  ii.  8,  in  oxproBS,  and  probably  intentional,  oontradiotion  to 
Herod,  vi,  S3 ;  as  is  oorreotlj  jndged  by  Classen  ad  Thno.  Cf.  Kirckhoft 
Abfaasurlnsi  d.  Herod.  Oesckkhtwerks,  p.  19. 
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after  the  Wars  of  Liberation  her  citizens  had  always  stood 
at  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  wherever  there  was  any  deed 
of  glory  to  he  done. 

Here  were  reasons  enough  to  supply  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  the  Thebans  with  constant  fiiel.  As  long  as  the 
two  great  states  held  together,  it  was  believet!  that  no 
change  of  territorial  relations  was  possible.  But  now  a 
favorable  opportunity  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  over- 
powering the  hated  neighbor.  If  the  other  treaties  were 
dissolved,  why  should  the  Platsean  continue  to  be  re- 
spected? The  sooner  the  attack  was  carried  out,  the 
better  chance  thei'e  appeared  to  be  of  its  success;  and 
when  the  blow  had  once  been  dealt,  the  approval  of  Sparta 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  latter  in  her  conduct  of  the 
war  than  the  establishment  of  a  Mendly  militaiy  station 
on  the  Attic  fix)ntier,  such  as  she  bad  herself  already- 
intended  to  found  at  Tanagra  (vol.  ii.  p.  439). 

Accordingly  Eurymacbus  placed  himself 

Snrprise  of  in  communication  with  oligarchical  parti- 

latiera.  ^^    .^    piatsese ;    secretly  got    ready  big 

army;  and  one  evening  (in  the  beginning  of  April  shortly 

before  the  new  moon)  sent  300  heavy-armed 

(Eari7    in    goldicrs  in  advance  to  Platasse,  whose  gates 

were    traitorously   opened    to    them;    and 

before  the  citizens,  who  had  peaceably  laid  themselves 

down  to  rest  after  a  public  festival,  had  any  suspicion  of 

this  shamefnl  violation  of  the  peace,  their  market-place 

vtas  occupied  by  the  hostile  troops.    When  the  Thebans 

tlius  believed  themselves  to  bo  in  posscsssion  of  the  city, 

they  wished  to  give  a  more  suspicious  coloring  to  their 

bad  cause;   they  accordingly  refused  to  accede  to  the 

desire  of  the  traitors  and  seize  upon  the  heads  of  the 

democracy,  and  rather  attempted  the  line  of  persuasion,  in 

the  hope  of  immediately  obtaining  from  the  ten-ified  citizens 

a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  consented  to  join  the 
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confederation  of  Bceotiaa  cities  imdor  the  hegemony  of 
Thebea.  Thus,  as  they  hoped,  in  yiew  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  their  troops,  the  accession  of  Platajie  would 
appear  voluntarily ;  and  the  matter  might  then  be  repre- 
sented, as  if  the  Platieans  had  been  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  dii^olve  their  unnatural  connection  with 
Athens.  Negotiations  were  actually  commenced  with  the 
hostile  invaders.  But  during  the  progress  of  these  nego- 
tiations it  was  for  the  first  time  observed,  how  trifling  was 
the  force  of  the  Thebans;  and  a  struggle  was  quickly 
resolved  upon.  The  citizens  broke  through  the  walla  of 
their  houses  in  order  to  be  able  to  unite  for  a  general 
attack;  and  while  the  Thebans  felt  absolutely  certain  of 
success,  they  suddenly,  after  standing  through  the  whole 
night  in  pouring  rain,  towards  the  break  of  day  found 
themselves  attacked  with  such  vehemence,  that,  after  an 
obstiuate  resistance,  they  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  It 
was  then  that  their  troubles  really  began:  for  they  lost 
their  way  m  th  narr  w  and  nuddy  lanes,  which  were  in 
addition  ba      ad  1  w  h  ns ;  and  they  were  chased 

about  th  y  n  Tvh  h  th  w  re  shut  up,  since  even  the 
gate  thr  h  wh  h  th  y  had  fleeted  their  entrance,  and 
which  w  tl  ly  p  n  n  1  ad  been  in  all  haste  bolted 
by  the  Platffians,  The  majonty  of  the  unhappy  band  was 
slain ;  a  few  saved  themselves  by  leaping  down  from  the 
city  walls ;  180  had  to  surrender  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
victors.  All  this  had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Theban  army,  which  was  delayed  by  the  rise  of  the 
river  Asopus,  The  Thebans  now  attempted  to  make 
captives  in  the  FlatEean  territory,  in  order  to  exchange  them 
for  thdr  fellow-citizens ;  but  subsequently  retired,  after,  as 
they  afBrmed,  the  restoration  of  the  prisonera  had  been 
promised  them  under  a  solemn  oath.  Meanwhile,  the 
Platsoans  hasted  to  bring  all  who  remained  outside  the 
walls  into  safety  within,  and,  as  soon  as  this  had  been 
efiected,  put  all  the  Thebans  who  were  in  their  power  to 
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death.  The  me^enger  despatehed  by  Paricles  to  -^ 
theta  most  seriously  against  taking  a 
steps  arrived  too  late;  the  terrible  deed  bad  been^oue. 
The  Platffians,  for  their  part,  denied  that  they  had  given 
a  promise  regarding  the  prKoners  nnconditionolly  binding 
or  confirmed  by  oath ;  and  popsibly  no  calm  agreement 
had  actually  been  arrived  at.  But,  in  any  case,  the  deed 
TPas  as  inhuman  as  it  was  ujiwise;  for,  while  the  Thebaes, 
if  kept  alive,  would  have  been  an  invaluable  possession 
for  Platseffi  and  her  allies,  the  only  consequence  of  their 
death  was,  tliat  no  idea  of  reconciliation  could  be  ever 
henceforth  entertained.  TreE^on  and  murder,  in  that 
night  of  horrors,  opened  the  war  in  Greece.  Its  beginning 
showed  every  intelligent  spectator  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  its  course.  * 

As  soon  as  the  events  in  Bceotia  became 
Jft' mC^  known  at  Sparta,  the  messengers  went  forth 
neaians.  (n.  c.  to  summon  the  Peloponuesiau  army  and 
431,    uae.)  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  confederates,  two-thirds  of 

the  whole  military  force,  to  the  Isthmus.  There  Arehi- 
daraus  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops :  it 
was  the  most  considerable  force  which  had  ever  yet 
a^embled  for  an  advance  across  the  Isthmus.  Archida- 
mus  remained  true  to  his  character.  His  intention  was 
not  to  inflame  the  ardor  of  war ;  rather,  he  was  ansioua 
to  tone  down  the  high  hopes  of  his  troops ;  for  even  at 
this  season  he  would  not  hide  his  opinion  as  to  the  danger- 
ous power  of  the  adversary,  nor  deny  the  ill-will  with 
which  he  still  shrank  from  actually  commencing  the  cam- 
paign. Not  until  Mel^ippus,  whom  he  sent  as  the  last 
messenger  of  peace  to  Athens,  had  been  refused  admittance 
within  the  gates  of  the  city,  did  Aichidamns  commence 
his  slow  advance  through  Megaris. 

It  was  now  tliat  the  first  occasion  arose  for   actually 

H  Sea  Note  IV.  Appcndii. 
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applying  tlie  Bystem  of  defence  devised  Prsparatory 
by  Pericles,  who  at  the  sarae  time  him-  meiiEures  of 
self  as  commaader-iu-chief  of  the  state, 
together  with  his  official  colleagues  (who  were  merely 
the  instruments  of  his  willj,  assumed  a  more  yigoroua 
and  unlimited  guidance  than  ever  of  the  affairs  of 
state  :  extraordinary  measures  had  become  necessary,  the 
energetic  execution  of  which  would  have  been  possible  to 
no  other  man  but  himselt  A  levy  was  ordered  upon  the 
allies ;  a  hundred  vessels  were  made  ready  for  sea  in  the 
Pirseeus ;  the  military  stations  in  the  country  were  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  means  of  defence,  and  the  troops 
drilled,  particularly  the  cavalry,  which,  together  with  the 
Thessalians,  was  to  be  employed  in  the  opeu  fiel<3.  The 
ratizen-cavalry  had  been  increased  to  ten  squadrons  of  a 
hundred  each,  who  were  annually  selected  out  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  families,  and  who  formed  the  only 
standing  body  of  national  troops  belonging  to  the  Athe- 
niaos, — the  flower  of  their  youth,  the  ornament  and  pride 
of  the  city,  and  therefore  a  force  to  which  Pericles  at- 
tached gi-eat  importance.  At  the  same  time  orders  wei-e 
^ued  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  to  seek  a 
secure  refuge,  with  their  wives  and  children.  As  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  troubles,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  quitted  their  houses  and  homesteads ;  but  not  on 
the  present  occasion  for  the  islands  and  the  coasts  beyond. 
Athens  herself  served  the  purpose  of  a  safe  island-refage 
for  the  great  majority  ;  and  in  dense  swarms  the  peasants, 
laden  with  their  goods  and  chattels,  during  several  suc- 
cessive days  thronged  through  the  gates  of  the  city  into 
its  narrow  lanea,  while  the  flocks  and  herds  were  shipped 
across  the  sea,  chiefly  to  Eubcea,  It  was  a  heavy  sacrifice 
for  the  landed  proprietors,  used  to  country  independence, 
to  have  to  bid  farewell  to  their  carefully  cultivated  farms, 
homesteads,  fields,  and  vineyards — to  all  their  prosperity 
which,  since  the  Pei'siaa  wars,  had  but  shortly  before  been 
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completely  restored;  they  had  to  part,  at  the  same  tinie, 
from  theii-  holy  places  and  aepulcbres,  and  from  all  their 
happy  ways  of  life.  It  was  a  bitter  and  humiliating 
feeling,  to  have  to  give  up  all  these  without  sh-iking  a 
blow  ou  their  beha!£  Within  the  city  walls  as  much 
space  as  possible  was  cleared ;  and  hospitality  used  ite 
best  endeavors  to  alleviate  discomfort.  But  under  the 
pressure  of  these  troublous  days  it  became  necessary  to 
make  use  of  sacred  as  well  as  profane  localities  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  warning  oracles,  the  so-called  Fehsgieon  under 
the  citadel  was  used  for  purposes  of  habitation.  Well-to- 
do  country  proprietors  had  to  find  room  with  their  ser- 
vants in  the  towers  of  the  walls ;  bet^veeu  the  three  walls 
leading  to  the  port,  and  wherever  else  vacant  space 
existed,  tents,  huts,  and  bivouacs  were  arranged  as  best 
they  might.  Archidamus,  as  Periclra  was  aware,  still 
continued  to  speculate  on  his  fall.  The  last  embassy  had 
only  been  sent  with  the  iutention  of  giving  the  party  of 
his  opponents  at  Athens  one  more  opportunity  of  rousmg 
itself  to  action.  Some  new  insidious  device  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Archidamus  might  take  up  the  notion  of 
Sparing  the  lands  of  Pericles,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected by  a.mutual  bond  of  hospitality,  in  order  in  this 
way  to  create  suspicion  against  him.  Accordingly  Peri- 
cles declared  that,  if  his  lands  were  spared  by  the  enemy, 
he  would  present  them  to  the  people.  In  the  city  itself 
he  took  care  that  the  strictest  order  should  be  maintained ; 
all  assemblies  of  citizens  were  prohibited ;  and,  before 
the  enemy  had  shown  himself,  Athena  was  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Only  a  single  will  was  now  to  prevail ;  for  the 
enemies  at  home,  who  availed  themselves  of  every  trouble, 
of  every  difficulty,  of  every  violation  of  ancient  usage, 
for  the  purpose  of  dama^ng  Pericles,  were  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  enemy  outside  the  walls,  and  the 
objects  of  cither  foe  wore  identical.  Perides  had  passed 
through  many  traubles  and  many  dangers  in  hia  stormy 
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career;  but  the  hardest  task  of  all  was  now  bcrfbre 
him* 

The  delay  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  com- 
mander fecilitated  the  preparatory  measures  Archidamns  in 
of  Pericles.  This  delay  ia  explained  by  the  431/juneO  "' 
circumstance,  that  Archidamus  was  in  the 
first  instance  acting  in  concert  with  the  Thcbans.  For 
while  the  latter  were  devastating  the  territory  of  PlatKte, 
the  Pcloponnesiana  advanced  along  the  other  side  of  the 
Gthseron  and  laid  siege  to  CEnoe,  the  frontier  fortreas  of 
Attica,  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  close 
t«  the  sources  of  the  Ccphissus,  which  flows  down  to 
Eleuflis.  On  this  occasion  the  Spartans  again  followed  a 
previous  tradition.  As  early  as  the  time  of  King  Cleo- 
menes  (vol.  i.  p.  418),  an  assault  upon  CEnoe  had  been 
concerted  with  the  Bceotians  because  this  place  lay  on  the 
road  to  Thebes,  and  was  accordingly  equally  well  adapted 
for  maintaining  a  connection  with  Peloponnesus  and  for 
commanding  the  Eleusinian  plain.  However,  the  mear 
sures  which  Pericles  had  taken  for  its  defence  proved 
efficacious ;  and  the  fortress  successfully  resisted  the  most 
strenuous  attempts  of  Archidamus ;  so  that  the  latter 
rdinquished  the  whole  undertaking,  and  led  his  troops  out 
of  the  mountains  upon  the  plain,  where  meanwhile  the 
June  sun  had  ripened  the  com.  Eleven  weeks  had  pa^ed 
since  the  surprise  of  Plataiifi,  when  the  troops,  eager  for 
booty,  poured  over  the  well- cultivated  fields.  Eleusis, 
strongly  fortified,  remained  unendangered.  Then  an 
advance  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Athens  itself,  but 
not  on  the  straight  road  through  the  gorge  of  Pythion, 
but  further  to  the  north,  through  the  broader  indentation 
which  separates  Mount  ^galeus  from  Mount  Pamee,  and 

»T!.n.A.ffv«ivdpyo^iM"">v,  Thno.  il.  ir.  AoB.  lo  JuBt.  jii.  7,  the 
loaded  property  of  Pericles  ftotnnllj  remained  uutouoliefl ;  Thuo.  (ii.  13) 
merely  says  tliat  PerioleB  proteotad  Iiinisall  against  snapioion  in  view  of 
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leada  to  tlie  upper  division  of  the  Athenian  plain,  of 
which  AchamEe  was  the  principal  place.  Thia  was  the 
most  densely  populated  district  of  Attica,  capable  of 
furnishing  3,000  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  noted  for  a 
sturdy  and  vigorous  breed  of  inhabitants,  partly  charcoal- 
burners  (who  carried  on  their  labora  on  Mount  Fames), 
and  of  wine-growers.  Upon  these  Archidamns  hoped  to 
produce  a  strong  effect  by  his  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  For  at  this  distance  it  was  possible  to  see  from  the 
walls  of  Athens  the  camp-flres  of  the  troojjs  which  \ij 
among  the  fields  and  vineyards;  and  even  tht  bii\est 
among  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  remiin  maj'tive 
spectators,  while  their  houses  and  fiirm-buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  flames.  At  the  same  time,  the  damage  was 
not  as  great  as  we  might  be  inclined  to  suppose,  judging 
by  the  standard  of  modem  times.  Even  the  houses 
of  the  city  were  for  the  most  part  of  clay,  and  all  the 
private  dwellings,  modestly  furnished.  But  peace  had 
given  a  certain  stimulus  to  ideas  of  luxury  and  comfort  ; 
and  in  many  Cfuarters  tasteful  villas  and  pleasant  country- 
houses  had  risen  np ;  so  that  Archidamus  found  his  mea- 
sures answer  their  purpose.  The  citizens  murmured  and 
became  turbulent,  particularly  the  landed  proprietor's,  who 
in  any  case  had  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  of  war,  and 
who  now  saw  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  Had  Pericles 
permitted  an  assembly  of  the  people  to  be  held  on  tho 
Pnyx,  the  most  ill-considered  r^olutions  would  have  been 
passed.  Instead  of  this,  the  people  might  be  seen  collect- 
ing in  knots  and  bands  in  the  public  streets  and  places,  to 
heap  abuse  upon  Pericles,  the  author  of  these  trouble,  the 
cowardly  traitor.  Was  it  not,  they  asked,  to  fill  to  over- 
flowing the  measure  of  tyranny,  that  one  man  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  coop  up  the  whole  people  within 
the  wall,  and  to  deprive  the  citizens  even  of  the  right  of 
defending  their  own  fields?  A  specimen  of  this  abase  is 
preserved  in  the  fragment  of  a  comedy  of  Hermippus : 
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"  Thou  prince  of  eatyra,  wilt  thou  then  never  raise  thy 
lance  for  the  fight?  Didst  thou  not  erst  with  brave  words 
assert  thyself  as  leader  in  war?  Whither  has  thy  courage 
now  fled  ?  Thou  gnasheat  thy  teeth  in  fury  when  thou 
hearest  any  one  sharpening  hia  knife  on  a  atone,  since 
Gieon,  the  wild  fellow,  gave  thee  a  dressing."  Cleon,  the 
leather  manufacturer,  Simmias,  Lacratidas,  and  others, 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  for  achieving  a  leading 
position  as  spokesmen  of  the  discontented  party.  Pericles 
allowed  no  person,  with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry,  to 
quit  the  city ;  and  it  was  doubtless  an  additional  reason 
for  annoyance,  that  only  the  members  of  this  aristocratic 
body  were  allowed  the  honor  of  measuring  themselves 
with  the  enemy,  and  of  protecting  by  succesaful  skirmishes 
the  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  At 
the  same  time  Pericies  manned  a  well-equipped  fleet  of 
100  veaaela  with  chosen  troops,  but  himself  remained  at 
home  at  his  more  arduous  post,  where  none  could  supply 
his  place.  Pirmly  and  steadily  he  held  the  helm  of  the 
state  in  his  hand ;  and  stood  calm  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
agitated  multitude. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  fle«t  sailed  out  of  the 
Pu-aseus,  Archidamus  quitted  the' Attic  ten-itory,  after  his 
army  had,  after  a  period  of  from  four  to  five  weeks,  laid 
waste  tlie  entire  north  of  the  country  as  fer  as  Eubosa ; 
like  a  swai-m  of  locusts  the  Peloponnesians  now  departed, 
after  eating  up  all  the  fiiiita  of  the  fields.  Probably  the 
movement  was  partly  owing  to  the  spectacJe  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  which  came  into  view  sailing  towards  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  thus  reminded  the  troops  of  their  unprotected 
villages  and  families  at  home  " 

S'Tho  Laoaajsmnninns  mraJa  Atticri,  h  Ssfi?  e'xom-s  rb  Alyihrai:  ip^ 
Thuc.  ii.  19.  Ab  to  tlie  oxoiteiaent  agninst  Periolea,  Eco  ih.  a.  21.  As  to 
Henaippns,  Pint,  c  ^3  That  the  departure  of  the  fleet  had  an  effect 
upon  that  of  the  army  is  in  itself  kghlj  probable,  and  is  sspressly  staled 
by  Diodor.  lii.  42.    Grote,  vol.  yi.  p.  IbO,  ia  of  a  different  opinion. 
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Tlie  remainder  of  the  fair  season  belonged 
■""editi^^Tf  the  ^°  ^^®  Athenians.  Their  fleet  circiimnavi- 
ithonians,  01.  gated  Peloponnesus  and  made  an  attack  on 
^ssTii.2.  (B.  0.  jjjgti^gnB  (Modon),  an  important  port,  situate 
af;  the  Bouthem  point  of  the  Messenian 
peninsula  (vol.  i.  p.  243),  opposite  the  island  group  of  the 
GEnusste.  The  s.ttaok  was  frustrated  by  the  preaeaee  of 
mind  of  Brasidas,  who  rapidly  threw  himself  into  the 
threatened  place.  The  Athenians,  who  had  been  joined 
by  fifty  Corcyrsean  vessels,  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  where  the  wealthy  landed  proprietora  of 
Elis  had  to  suffer  for  the  devastation  of  Attica.  They 
then  captured  two  Corinthian  places  on  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania ;  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  voluntary  accession 
of  the  island  of  CephaUenia,  which,  with  its  four  towns, 
joined  the  Attic  alliaace.  A  squadron  of  thirty  ships  had 
simultaneously  passed  through  the  Eubcean  channel  north- 
wards, with  the  intention  of  taking  revenge  upon  the 
Loci'ians.  Two  of  their  towns  were  destroyed,  their  coasts 
plundered;  and  entrenchments  were  thrown  up  on  the 
little  island  of  Atalante,  where  an  Attic  gan'ison  was 
established,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Locrians. 
Finally,  it  was  r^olved  to  expel  the  iEginetans  in  a  body 
from  their  island ;  since  they,  above  all,  had  contributed 
by  secret  accusations  to  excite  the  Pdoponncsians  against 
Athens.  Moreover,  Pericles  stood  in  need  of  more  land 
to  distribute  among  the  citizens,  as  a  means  of  quieting 
them ;  and,  lastly,  strat^cal  considerations  induced  him 
to  deem  it  indispensable  to  possess  himself  of  the  island, 
whoso  situation,  halfway  between  Peloponnesus  and  Athens, 
might  become  either  highly  advantageous  or  equally  dan- 
gerous to  the  latter.  Accordingly  tlie  lands  were  without 
delay  distributed  among  Attic  citizens,  and  the  native 
^ginetans  transported  with  their  families  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  coa'its. 

Next  to  the  ^ginetans,  the  Megareans,  as  the  accusers 
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of  Athena,  were  most  odious  to  her.  To  chastise  the 
Megareans,  Pericles  himself  set  out  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  composed  of  10,000  heavy-armed  citizens, 
3,000  resident  aliens  similarly  armed,  and  a  large  body 
of  lightarmed  troops.  He  ivelcomed  the  occasion  of  lead- 
ing into  the  field  the  Attic  land  army  in  full  force,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  showing  the  world  how  ill  those  fared 
who  trusted  in  the  protection  of  Sparta.  The  Peloponne- 
sian  contingents  had  long  returned  into  their  towns  and 
villages ;  and  even  the  Corinthians  remained  listless 
lookers-on,  while  the  land  on  their  borders  was  being 
devastated,  root  and  branch,  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
garden-plantations  were  destroyed  up  to  the  very  walla 
of  the  city.  A  new  popular  decree  was  even  at  this 
time  passed  with  reference  to  the  Megareans,  on  the 
motion  of  Charinus  (for  Pericles  himself  preferred  to  take 
no  part  in  measures  of  a  decidedly  invidious  character), 
in  which  an  irreconcilable  feud  was  declared  for  ever 
agamst  Megara.  The  penalty  of  death  was  prouonneed 
against  any  Megarean  found  on  Attic  soil ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  the  Attic  generals  in  their  oath  of 
office,  to  invade  Megaris  twice  in  every  year.  By  means 
of  these  nieasures  it  was  intended  at  the  same  time  to 
avenge  the  death  of  the  bei-ald  Anthemocritus,  who  had 
been  sent  with  a  message  of  state  to  the  M^areans,  and 
put  to  death  by  them.  Finally,  the  decree  probably  had 
at  the  same  time  a  strategical  object:  viz.  that  of  placing 
obstacles  ui  the  way  of  the  future  campaigns  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  by  means  of  a  thorough  devastation  of  the 
frontier  territory. 

For  a  similar  purpose  yet  other  measures  j^tj^j^;^  aju. 
were  taken.  Careful  watch  was  established  anoe  with  Sital- 
over  the  whole  country,  and  extended  as  ™^/„.  c' 431^"* 
fer  as  Salamis,  whence  every  movement 
on  the  coast  of  Megaris  was  to  be  oteerved,  and  communi- 
cated by  signals  to  the  Pirieeus,    It  was  resolved  not  to 
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put  aside  the  old  triremes,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom, 
but  to  reconstruct  them  as  transports,  thus  making  possible 
more  effective  incursions  upon  hostile  territory ;  and  it  was 
decreed,  that,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  hundred 
best  triremes,  with  their  appointed  trierarchs,  should 
always  remain  in  readiness  for  protecting  Athens  and 
Attica  in  case  of  an  attack  by  sea ;  and,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, 1,000  talents  were  set  apart  as  a  reserve  fund ;  while 
the  penalty  of  death  was  imposed  upon  any  attempt  to 
persuade  the  people  to  touch  this  portion  of  the  treasury 
for  any  but  this  particular  object.  By  this  means  Pericles 
hoped  to  induce  the  republic,  as  it  were,  to  impose  a 
restraint  upon  herself  against  any  reckless  proceeding, 
even  beyond  the  period  of  bis  own  power  and  life. 
Finally,  diplomatic  action  was  not  left  untried  ;  the  more 
distant  towns  of  the  allies,  which  stood  in  friendly  rela- 
tions with  foreign  kingdoms,  being  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Abdera,  on  the  south  side  of  "Thrace,  proved  par- 
ticularly usefiil,  where  dwelt  a  rich  citizen  of  the  name  of 
Wymphodoms,  who  had  mai'ried  bis  sister  to  Sitalces,  tho 
king  of  the  Odryste.  This  Thraoian  sovereign  had 
advanced  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea  coast ;  and  was  anxious  to  raise  his  power  and 
influence  by  means  of  Hellenic  connections.  For  the 
Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  doubly  important,  to 
strengthen  in  any  way  their  position  in  these  regions; 
since  Potidfea  continued  to  resist  their  besieging  forces, 
and  the  towns  of  Chalcidice  remained  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
Nymphodorus  was  named  Fvoxenos  of  Atliens,  and  he 
actually  succeeded  in  inducing  the  powerful  Thracian 
king  to  become  her  ally ;  while  his  mediation,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  about  a  reconciliation  with  Perdiccaa,  to 
whom  Therma,  (afterwards  Thessalonica)  was  restored; 
and  thus  Athens  at  once  regained  freedom  of  action  in 
the  regions  containing  her  most  important  colonies,  and 
might  hope  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  most  dan- 
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geroug  of  all  the  -conflicts  which  had  hitherto  broken 
out.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  yeai-  of  the 
wax,  frailings  of  depresaion  could  not  but  Bpaech  of  Peri- 
befal  the  Peloponnesians.  Oa  them  rested  o,-  the  oitiaens 
the  responsibility  of  the  outbreak  of  the  ^^^"^  .'"  ..*'*I- 
accursed  civil  war,  Uie  traces  of  which  had  {e.c.431.) 
already  deeply  impressed  themselves  upou 
the  soil  of  the  common  country ;  fheir  intentions  as  to  the 
overthrow  of  Pericles  had  resulted  iu  feilure,  and  their 
whole  conduct  of  the  war  had  proved  inefficient.  The 
unapproachable  position  of  their  adversaries'  city,  her 
command  of  the  sea,  and  the  energy  of  her  policy,  had 
been  again  made  manifest.  The  accession  of  Cephellenia 
to  the  Attic  alliance  had  more  fully  exposed  to  the  attaclcs 
of  the  latter  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus ;  the  Corinthians 
had  to  renounce  all  their  hopes  in  Thrace ;  and,  although 
their  ships  had,  after  the  departure  of  the  Alienians, 
obtained  certain  advantages  on  the  coasts  of  Acarnania, 
yet  in  the  main  their  expectations  had  been  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  after  all  the  per- 
sonal attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  was  now 
compensated  by  being,  as  the  proved  statesman,  entrusted 
with  the  honorable  duty  of  pronouncing,  in  the  name  of 
the  state,  the  funeral  oration  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn, 
burial  of  the  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  These  were  only  a  few  in  number.  Hence  Peri- 
cles was  the  more  easily  able  to  depart  from  the  common 
course  of  such  orations,  to  pass  from  the  dead,  whom  the 
state  already  honored  by  the  funeral  itself  and  by  the  care 
it  took  of  their  relicts,  to  the  community  of  the  living, 
and  to  depict  the  state  itself,  on  whose  behalf  the  citizens 
had  joyously  courted  death.     Nor    in  truth,  could  any 

»  Motlione,  Ao.,  Thno.  ii.  26.- 
Plut.  (Reip.  ser.  prace.  0. 15)  Sii 
Sitaloes,  Tliuo.  ii,  29. 
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ieed  in  grandeur  that  which  we  may  picture 
to  ourselves,  of  the  Attic  citizens  assembled  in  full  num- 
bers by  the  tombs  of  the  Ceramicus,  and  of  Pericles  in 
their  midst  addressing  them  from  a  lofty  scaffolding.  As 
yet  the  unspeakable  troubles  of  the  war  were  fresh  in  their 
memories— around  them  Jay  the  desolated  fields  and  farms 
in  ashes ;  a  similar  calamity  must  be  expected  to  return  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  during  this  time  of  heavy 
loases^fer  all  they  had  to  renounce  not  only  all  those 
things  wEich  add  a  charm  to  life,  but  even  the  enjoyment 
of  their  dearest  rights  and  liberties.  And  yet  they  listen 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  speech  of  Pericles,  as  he  places 
before  their  eyes  the  glories  of  their  city,  hailing  her  an 
example  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Hellenes.  With  lofty  sim- 
plicity he  extols  her  constitution,  popular  in  the  fullest 
sense,  by  having  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
people,  and  offering  equal  rights  to  all  the  citizens ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  virtue  of  this  its  character,  adapted 
for  raising  the  best  among  them  to  the  first  positions  in 
the  stat«.  He  lauds  the  high  spiritual  advantages  offered 
by  the  city,  the  liberal  love  of  virtue  and  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  her  sons,  their  universal  sympathy  in  the  common- 
weal, their  generous  hospitality,  their  temperance  and 
vigor,  which  peace  and  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  had  not 
weakened,  so  that  the  city  of  the  Athenians  must,  in  any 
event,  be  an  object  of  well-deserved  admiration  both  for 
the  present  and  for  future  ages. 

Such  were  the  points  of  view  from  which  Pericles  dis- 
played to  the  citizens  the  character  of  their  state,  and 
described  to  them  the  people  of  Athens,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
He  showed  them  their  better  selves,  in  order  to  invigorate 
them  and  raise  them  above  themselves,  in  order  to  arouse 
them  to  self-denial,  to  endurance,  and  calm  resolution. 
Full  of  a  new  vital  ardor,  they  returned  home  from  the 
graves,  and  with  perfect  confidence  confronted  the  destinies 
awaiting  them  in  tlie  future.    And  wheu  Arehidamus  for 
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a  second  time  invaded  Attica,  they  had 
a!rca,dy  better  reconciled  themselves  to  the  ofAttiea,  Oi. 
inevitable  necessity.  Tiie  fields  which  had  Igg^^'^  \  '"* "' 
been  devastated  a  year  before  had  been  left 
untilled ;  and  thus  the  Spartans  were  forced  to  march 
rapidly  through  the  most  fertile  lands,  in  order  to  find  the 
reqnisite  forage  in  the  eastern  tracts  of  the  country  as  far 
down  as  Cape  Sunium.  The  public  confidence  in  the 
system  of  Pericles  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  men  learnt 
to  disregard  what  no  more  than  a  year  ago  they  had 
intolerable. 


Of  a  sudden  a  new  calamity  supervened,  trouble  beyond 
all  human  calculation. 

For  some  time  reports  had  been  received  of  noxious 
diseases,  which  raged  in  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  satrapies, 
and  had  advanced  a^  far  as  Ijemnos.  In  the  West  also, 
in  Sicily  and  Italy,  the  mortality  was  terrible  about  the 
same  time ;  the  cause  being,  as  was  aftei'warda  thought  to 
admit  of  demonstration,  a  succession  of  wet  winters, 
during  which  great  quantities  of  water  had  collected  on, 
and  under,  the  surfiice  of  the  earth.  Thus,  it  was  held, 
the  air  was  tainted  and  the  &uits  of  the  field  were  ruined. 
Moreover,  the  annual  north  winds  (the  so-called  Etesian 
winds),  which  purify  the  atmosphere,  were  said  to  have 
failed  to  make  their  appearance.  Thus  at  the  time  when 
the  war  broke  out,  which  broke  up  the  social  order  of  the 
Greek  world,  the  order  of  nature  was  said  to  have  been 
equally  disturbed ;  for  it  was  believed  that  never  had  so 
many  terrific  natural  phenomena  occurred  as  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.^ 

«Tiiuc.  1.  23.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  epiaenilo,  Biod.  lii,  53  [Grote 
Ti.  207).  Aa  to  aimilM  paatilenees  in  Italy,  Nisbuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  {Engl. 
Tranfl.  ii.  218) ;  id.  leeUifee  on  Ancient  Silt.  {Engl.  Traial.  ii.  63). 
The  oaRBen  of  tie  epidemio  given  in  Dioil,  xii.  6S  refer,  not  to  Attioa,  Wt 
where  the  dlaease  first  developed  itself. 
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Attica,  at  other  times  distinguished  ahove  all  other  dis- 
tricts for  salubrity  and  freshness  of  air,  now  for  the  iirst 
time  underwent  aa  experience  of  the  dangers  to  which  a 
busy  sea-port  was  exposed.  Por  scarcely  had  navigation 
been  opened,  when  the  first  cases  of  death  began  to  excite 
public  fears.  These  cases  occurred  in  maoy  other  places 
in  Greece ;  but  there  they  remained  exceptional  and  dis- 
appeared again.  In  Attica,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease 
found  an  arena  in  readiness,  over  which  it  spread  with 
unexampled  fury.  The  whole  population  had  very  recent- 
ly taken  refuge  within  the  walls.  A  multitude  of  human 
beings  was  closely  packed  togethe:-,  who  had  been  torn  out 
of  all  their  habits  of  life,  who  lived  in  care,  excitement, 
mi  troubles  \of  all  kinds,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and 
vmable  to  take^^roper  care  as  to  exercise,  good  food  and 
cleanliness.  In  the  Pir^us  which  was  particularly  dense- 
ly packed,  the  waterworks  were  as  yet  unfinished ;  there 
was  no  other  water  but  that  in  the  cisterns ;  and  now  the 
heat  of  the  sun  added  its  effects.  The  consequence  was, 
that  soon,  in  the  lower  town,  the  epidemic  became  com- 
pletely dominant ;  all  other  forms  of  disease  disappeared ; 
all  classes,  without  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  fell  a 
prey  to  the  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  every- 
where the  same.  It  was  a  typhoid  fever,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  fevers  which  made  their  appearance  in  camps 
and  towns  in  consequence  of  the  deprivations  and  suf- 
ferings attendant  upon  times  of  war.  The  pains  began 
suddenly  with  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  head,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes.  Next,  the  inner  organs  were  seized ; 
the  tongue  and  hollow  of  the  mouth  swelled ;  a  pamfiil 
cough  ensued,  accompanied  by  vomitings  of  bile  and  by  a 
protracted  and  extremely  painful  retching.  On  the  skin 
appeared  an  eruption  of  pustulai  and  tumors.  To  the 
external  touch  the  body  appeared  to  retain  its  ordinary 
temperature;  but  within  raged  so  burning  a  heat,  that  the 
sufferers  cast  off  every  article  of  clothing,  while   some 
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even  madly  tlirew  tliemselvea  into  the  "wells.  This  internal 
heat  destroyed  most  of  the  sufferei-s  after  seven  or  nine 
days,  without  any  external  felling  away  of  the  body 
having  taken  place.  Others  survived  the  first  attack,  and 
then  perished  in  consequence  of  diarrhoea  and  total  loss 
of  atrength.  Yot  othera,  while  saving  their  lives,  failed 
to  regain  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  mind,  or  survived 
indeed,  but  with  the  loss  of  one  or  the  other  of  their 
limbs. 

Science  was  not  idle.  Hippocrates*  himself  (vol.  ii.  p. 
660)  inquired  into  the  disease,  and,  at  all  events  at  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  epidemic,  gave  the  Athenians  the 
benefit  of  his  experiences,  particularly  by  his  attempts  to 
purify  the  atmbsphere  by  fire  (an  idea  said  to'  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  nim  from  observing  that  the  smiths  were 
most  rarely  seized  by  the  disease).  But  at  first  all 
remedies  obtained  from  priests  and  physicians  proved 
utterly  ineffectual.  In  dull  despair,  the  people  allowed 
the  evil  to  take  its  course.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the 
contagion,  that  the  sick  were  draerted  by  their  friends  and 
relatives,  and  that  even  the  usage  of  burial,  generally 
held  so  sacred  among  the  Greeks,  fell  into  disuse ;  the 
dying  and  the  dead  lay  in  masses  round  the  wells,  where 
they  had  sought  for  a  last  relief;  holy  places  were  for  the 
first  time  polluted  by  corpses.  While  other  kinds 
of  trouble  were  wout  to  unite  the  people,  this  calamity 
dissolved  the  bonds  of  domestic  affections  as  well  as  of 
public  duties.  Men  became  callous  as  to  law  and  order, 
deaf  to  the  claims  of  honor  and  duty,  and  full  of  wrath 
against  both  gods  and  men.  According  to  the  diversity 
of  their  moral  constitution,  some  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
deep  gloom,  and  believed  themselves  the  victims  of  the 
vengeance  of  implacable  powers ;   while  the  otiieis  with 

»  For  Hippocra-tcB,  see  Pldlologiis  iv.  24.  For  Sophooles  and  AsolepiaB, 
Bopli.  ed.  Bergk,  p.  xx.  Tho  posaibUity  of  perfeot  restotalion  to  health 
is  evidonoed  by  tho  case  of  Thucjdidea. 
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unrestraiaed  impiety  gave  tho  rein  to  every  evil  impulse, 
and  in  the  measureless  search  of  pleasure  endeavored  to 
dead.en  or  forget  their  woes. 

The  situation  of  the  Athenians  was  in 

Bffoeta  of  tha  truth  a  terrible  one.  While  at  other  times, 
whenever  a  disease  prevailed,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  avoid  it  by  a  change  of  air  and  an  escape  into 
the  mount^na ;  now,  though  the  heat  was  iucre^ing,  all 
the  inhaMtanta  were  caged  within  the  walls ;  the  Pelo- 
poanesians  marched  about  the  country,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  last  remains  of  rural  property ;  while  within  raged  a 
yet  worse  enemy,  to  whom  men  succumbed  like  defence- 
less victims  in  the  shambles.  Ti-ade  was  entirely  at  a 
standstill;  the  prices  of  necessaries  rose;  aad  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  were  redoubled,  while  the  wealthy  found 
no  aid  in  their  wealth. 

Part)'  fury  deemed  no  means  vile  enough 

Httval  eipedi-    to  prevent  their  employment  for  the  over- 

IjoQoe  Pericles     ,,  -.i^i  .  j^i, 

agninatEpHBH-  throw  Of  a  bated  opponent ;  and  thug  even 
riis,  Argoiis,  4o.  tjjjg  ^g^^,  calamity  was  used  as  a  weapon 
(B.  C.  430.}'  '  j^ainsfc  Pericles.  The  Spartan  party  traded 
on  the  superstition  of  the  multitude,  and 
declared  the  hand  of  Apollo  to  be  visible  in  the  pesti- 
lence,— of  Apollo,  who  had  not  in  vain  through  his  oracle 
proclaimed  himself  the  ally  of  Sparta;  he  was  now  aiding 
the  good  cause,  and  accordingly  the  whole  Peloponnesus 
had  remained  untouched  by  the  disease.  After  all,  they 
said,  the  ancient  guilt  of  the  Alcmseonidse,  which  rested  on 
the  first  man  in  the  state,  was  not  a  matter  to  be  treated 
lightly.  And  even  where  such  views  found  no  admit- 
tance, it  was  yet  mumiured  that  the  pestilence  was  the 
consequence  of  the  war,  and  the  war  the  fault  of  Pericles. 
Thus,  it  was  averred,  the  same  man  who  had  deprived  the 
citizens  of  all  their  liberties,  who  held  lofty  orations  in 
praise  of  that  democracy  which  he  only  used  for  an  un- 
constitutional despotism  of  his  own,  was  also  the  author 
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of  the  present  calamity,  and  was  probably  well  content  to 
see  tlie  community  divindle  under  the  trials  of  pestilence 
and  war,  so  that  he  was  enabled  more  completely  to  ac- 
complish his  ambitious  designs.  The  opponeuta  of  Peri- 
cles availed  themselv^  of  the  opportunity  of  his  depar- 
ture as  general  with  a  fleet  of  150  triremes  to  Epidaurus. 
The  latter  city  successfully  withstood  the  attack,  but  the 
entire  coast  of  Argolis,  as  far  as  it  was  in  alliance  with 
Sparta,  the  rich  districts  of  Trcezene  and  Hermione,  were 
laid  waste,  and  Prasite  captured,  in  order  to  serve  the 
Athenians  as  a  fortified  position  on  the  Laconiau  frontier, 
"VYhon  the  fleet  returned  home,  the  Peloponnesians  had 
already  taken  their  departure,  after  a  stay  iu  the  country 
of  forty  dk^.  Their  own  fears  had  in  the  end  driven 
them  away,  when  they  heard  of  the  constant  rise  in  the 
rate  of  mortality,  and  saw  the  dense  smoke  from  the 
fiineral  pyres  hanging  over  the  ill-fated  city.  The  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  was  assumed  by  the  two  colleagues  of 
Pericles  in  the  generalship,  Hagnon  and  Cleopompus ;  as 
for  himself,  he  remained  in  the  city,  where  now  the  most 
arduous  task  awaited  him. 

He  found  the  situation  of  a^irs  utterly 
changed;  the  intrigues  of  his  adversaries  Pericles juatifies 
had  been  only  too  successful ;  his  irresisti-  ti^aaaambiy!™ 
ble  influence  over  the  people  was  gone. 
Secret  jealousy  had  changed  into  open  contradiction;  nay, 
in  defiance  of  his  orders,  assemblies  of  the  citizens  had 
been  held,  and  the  party  of  his  opponents,  who  now  advo- 
cated peace  at  any  price,  had  carried  a  motion  for  the 
despatch  of  envoys  of  Sparta  to  open  negotiations.  At 
Sparta  this  opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  by  ;  probably 
the  fall  of  Pericles  and  the  ruin  of  Athens  were  regarded 
as  accomplished  facts,  and  the  demands  made  upon  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  exceed  all  measure ;  in  short,  the 
negotiations  were  protracted,  and  the  public  feeling  of  bit- 
terness now  turned  against  Pericles  in  the  form  of  open 
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attacks.  He  was  obliged  to  sTimmon  aa  assem'bly,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  and  his  statesmanship.  This  he 
did :  but  instead  of  fawning  upon  the  people,  or  display- 
ing any  readiness  for  concession,  he  confronted  them  with 
a  pride  and  firmness,  a  severity  and  self-consciousness, 
even  surpassing  those  of  his  previous  beaiing.  On  no 
other  occasion  had  he  proved  to  his  fellow-citizens  his 
■euperiority  and  his  personal  mission  as  their  leader,  with 
so  perfect  a  simplicity  and  dignity,  and  with  so  perfect  a 
freedom  from  all  false  modesty,  as  in  the  hour  of  estremest 
danger ;  they  were  to  feel  that  they  were  vilifying  and 
misjudging  him,  because  they  were  no  longer  worthy  of 
him,  "  With  what  have  ye  to  reproach  me  ?"  he  asked 
them.  V'l  have  remained  the  same ;  it  is  yon  who  vacil- 
late :  not^e  courageous  man  is  blameabie,  but  the  timid 
and  short-sighted.  If  it  was  an  error  to  Lave  resolved 
upon  war,  you  are  equally  at  fault  with  myself;  but  it 
was  your  duty  to  act  thus,  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  folly 
and  blindness  thoughtlessly  to  break  a  happy  peace ;  but 
to  make  a  voluntaiy  sacrifice  of  such  a  dominion  as  yours 
is  not  only  disgracefiil,  hut  even  impossible,  without  ex- 
posing youi^elves  to  extreme  dangers.  Why  are  ye 
afraid?  The  sea  is  yours,  and  all  its  coasts  and  harbors  ; 
it  is  in  your  own  power,  if  you  wish,  to  extend  your  rule 
yet  further ;  for  no  king,  and  no  nation  of  the  earth, 
dares  to  meet  your  trireme.  And  you  are  troubled  about 
your  little  few  fields  and  farm-buiidings !  True,  a  new  and 
unexpected  calamity  has  supervened  upon  that  of  «ar, 
for  which  we  had  to  be  prepared,  and  has  put  your  firm- 
n  s  t  as  vere  t^t.  Your  grief  I  honor;  but  jour  want 
of  pu  t  not  justifiable ;  nor  ought  you  to  allow  any 
cala  ty  to  bend  you  so  low  as  to  make  you  saoiifiee 
sham  fulij  what  your  fathers  honorably  acquired ;  rather 
IS  t  y  present  duty  to  bear  your  domestic  misery  in 
m  ndf  Iness  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  commonwealth; 
for  if  you  allow  the  latter  to  fall  away,  a  state  of  happi- 
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ness  is  assuredly  inconceivable  for  each  one  of  you,  even 
as  a  private  person." 

Once  more  Pericles,  by  his  power  of 
speech,  succeeded  in  raising  to  his  own  ^oadtmnatic™^ 
level  the  community  which  had  beconne  ea-  Periolea.  Oi. 
tranged  to  him.  They  resolved  to  break  ^„_  (,_  '„_  430.1 
oif  all  negotiations,  and  courageously  to 
carry  oa  the  war  aceordiug  to  his  plau ;  probably  it  was 
also  about  this  time  that  he  was  agaiu  nominated  com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  coming  year.  Meanwhile,  his 
eaemiea  continued  active,  and  used  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  prevent  the  excitement  which  they  had  called  forth  in 
the  public  mind  from  passing  away  without  any  results. 
The  slighVsuccess  of  the  naval  expeditions  operated  in 
their  fevor^~from  Potidsea  the  fleet  which  Pericles  had 
resigned  to  his  colleagues  returned  to  Athens  in  a  melan- 
choly plight ;  instead  of  at  last  taking  the  city,  it  had 
merely  spread  the  contagion  among  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  siege ;  of  4,000  soldiers,  in  a  few  weeks  nearly  1,000 
had  perished.  Accordingly,  when  Pericles  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year  of  office  had  to  give  a  public  account  of 
his  administration  (an  obligation  which  in  his  case  was 
generally  a  mere  formality),  his  adversaries,  amongst 
whom  Cleon,  Simmiaa,  and  Lacratidas  are  mentioned,  in- 
stituted a  new  suit  against  him.  He  was  accused  of 
criminal  neglect  in  the  administration  of  public  moneys ; 
the  College  of  the  Thirty  found  the  documents  of  his  ac- 
counfB  not  in  perfect  order ;  and  accordingly  under  their 
presidency  a  jury  was  summoned,  by  which  Pericles  was 
found  guilty.  In  consequence  of  this  verdict,  his  nomina- 
tion as  gener^  was  cancelled ;  other  generals  were  named; 
and  for  the  first  lime  after  many  years  Pericles  was  again 
a  simple  citizen,  deprived  of  all  authority,  and  even  a 
debtor  of  the  state;  for  he  had  been  sentenced  to  a  heavy 
fine.  He  retired  entirely  to  private  life.  But  here  new 
suficrings  awaited  him ;  for  though  full  of  years  and  near 
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the  close  of  a  life  unwearyingly  devoted  to  the  public  good, 
he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  find  coosolation  and  com- 
pensation for  the  fictleness  of  the  multitude  in  his 
family,  or  in  the  closest  intimacy  of  faitliful  companions 
The  pestilence  made  fearful  havoc  in  this  circle.  His 
eldest  son  died,  without  having  been  reconciled  to  hia  fa- 
ther ;  his  sister,  with  whom  he  was  on  affectionate  terms, 
was  torn  away ;  and,  besides  these,  a  number  of  men  died 
who  were  the  instruments  of  his  statesmanship  and  the 
confidential  participators  in  his  administration.  A  melan- 
choly feeling  of  solitude  came  over  the  eorely-tried  old  man ; 
but  he  remained  unshaken  and  vigorous,  and  his  temper 
calm  and  equable ;  nor  could  his  enemies  prove  one  hour 
of  weakness  against  him.  .  But  of  a  sudden  the  pestilence 
seized  upon  his  younger  son,  whom  he  had  called  Paralua 
— a  Heroic  appellative  alluding  to  Athens'  sway  of  the 
sea ;  and  aa  the  fether  bound  the  son's  temples  with  the 
funeral  wreath,  the  paternal,  heart  broke ;  and  for  the  first 
time  the  Athenians  saw  their  great  fellow- citizen  overcome 
by  the  weight  of  grief,  and  breaking  out  into  loud  wailinga 
over  the  evii  fortunes  of  his  house. 

Meanwhile  the  new  generaJs  endeavored 
eieo(cd"''strate'  **  giiidc  the  helm  of  the  state,  but  without 
gns. 01. isxsTii.  siiccoss  J  jQipotent  and  irresolute,  they 
29}  '  ■  "  drifted  without  design  or  plan.  On  every 
occasion  when  they  appeared  before  the 
people,  the  latter  became  more  fully  conscious  of  the  dif- 
ference between  these  men  and  Pericles,  wht^e  vigorous 
will  it  had  accustomed  itself  to  obey  ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  murmurs  f^Inst  Pericles  were  changed  into 
a  longing  after  him.  The  people  felt,  aa  it  were,  forlorn 
and  orphaned  ;  and  the  first  consolation  which  his  friends 
brought  to  him  after  his  sufierings  was  the  news  of  a  reac- 
tion in  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens,  of  their  repentance, 
and  longing  after  him.  For  a  time  he  remained  in  shy  re- 
at,  till  the  voice  of  the  citizens  rose  to  a  higher  and 
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higlicr  pitch.  The  vessel  of  the  state  was  swaymg  hither 
and  tbither  without  safe  guidance;  and  at  laa..  the  aged 
statesmaa  was  once  more  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  helm. 
His  lionor  was  most  thoroughly  satisfied  by  a  public 
declaration ;  and  the  oiEce  of  general-in-chief  was  again 
entrusted  to  him,  coupled  with  an  extensive  authority- 
He  reappeared  before  the  people  with  solemn  and  gentle 
mien,  free  from  anger  or  potty  exultation,  or  ignoble 
desires  of  revenge;  instead  of  which,  he  displayed  an 
anxiety  generously  to  pai-don  the  ir^tability  of  the  multi- 
tude. As  a  guarantee  of  the  restoration  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, he  demanded  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  whereby 
his  own  law,  according  to  which  only  the  offipring  of  a 
legitimate  wedlock  between  citizens  should  be  accounted 
as  the  sons  of  citizens  (vol.  il.  p.  540,)  was  abolished.  It 
was  well  known  that  in  this  matter  his  thoughts  were  in 
the  first  instance  of  his  own  house,  and  that  he  desired 
the  legitimization  of  a  son  of  his  own  by  Aspasia;  for  the 
heaviest  calamity  which  could  befal  a  Hellene  was  to  see 
his  house  die  out.  Meanwhile,  it  may  probably  be 
assumed,  that,  after  the  devastations  of  the  pestilence, 
Pericles  thought  a  change  and  relaxation  of  the  law  in 


He  had  the  advantage  of  an  i 
event,  which  had  added  new  fuel  to  the  Fan^o^fPoMa;*. 
popular  hatred  of  Sparta.  Towards  the  (a."  o.  430-29.) 
end  of  the  summer,  a  Peloponnesian  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  Persia,  in  order,  through  t!ie  mediation 
of  Pharnaees,  the  satrap  in  Asia  Minor,  to  induce  the 
Great  King  to  offer  effective  support  to  the  Peloponnesian 
cause.  At  the  head  of  this  embassy  stood  Aiisteus  (p. 
16),  to  whose  exertions,  undertaken  with  the  primary 
object  of  saving  Potid^,  its  despatch  was  doubtless  princi- 
pally due;  for  the  Corinthians  themselves  were  so  closely 

*SceJJotcV.  AppEnilix. 
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blockadud  by  Pliormio,  that  their  shipa  could  pass  neither 
in  nor  out.  Aristeus  was  officially  accompanied  by  three 
Spartans  and  one  Tegeata  On  the  road  it  was  their 
intention  to  induce  Sitalcea,  the  most  powerful  barbai'iaa 
prince  next  to  the  Great  King,  to  secede  from  the  Athe- 
nian alliance ;  instead  of  which  the  Athenians,  through 
Sadocns,  the  son  of  Sitalces,  and  an.  honorary  citizen  of 
Athens,  contrived  to  procure  the  capture  of  the  embassy 
when  it  was  about  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  The  priaonera 
were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and 
brought  to  Athens.  They  were  received  with  an  uncon- 
trollable outburst  of  rage  by  the  citizens  ;  and  in  particu- 
lar the  hatred  of  Aristeus — the  most  dangerous  of  all 
Peloponnesians  and  the  author  of  the  revolt  of  Potida^ 
— caused  them  to  be  hurried  to  execution  untried,  on  the 
very  day  of  their  arrival.  The  Lacedeemonians  recognized 
in  this  terrible  event  the  curse  of  Talthybiua,  who  was 
still  angiy  with  them  because  they  had  once  put  to  death 
the  envoys  of  King  Darius.  Xerxes  had  disdained  to 
take  vengeance  for  it  upon  the  two  heralds  which  had 
been  delivered  up  to  him ;.  they  had  returned  uninjured, 
and  now  upon  their  sons,  Nicolaus  and  Aneristna,  the 
Kemcsis  was  fulfilled.  Although  this  measure  might  find 
an  excuse  in  the  national  treason  involved  in  the  purpose 
of  the  embassy,  and  still  more  in  a  series  of  similar  acts 
of  violence  on  the  pai't  of  Sparta>  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  it  could  have  been  carried  out  after  the  restoration 
of  the  authority  of  Pericles.  But  hencefiirth  it  seemed  aa 
if  all  hopes  of  pea«e  were  for  ever  at  an  end;  and  the 
adherents  of  Perides  were  proportionately  succeisstul  when 
they  urged  the  most  energetic  prosecution  of  the  wir  In 
the  following  wmter,  Potid  ei  had  at  last  to  capitulate 
The  courage  of  hor  brave  citizens  had  been  bioken  by  the 
extremity  ot  fimme  after  the}  hnd  held  out  foi  more 
than  two  years  even  the  besiegers  in  this  inclement 
season  of  the  ^eai  fund  themaehc*  m  so  intoleiable  a 
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plight,  lltat,  in  order  to  mate  an  end  of  the  matter,  they, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Athenians,  allowed  the 
ciUzens  to  depart  unhurt.  The  city  was  peopled  afresh 
with  Attic  settlers.  A  great  advantage  had  been  obtained, 
but  at  a  heavy  price.  The  allies  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  po^ibQity  of  a  successful  resistance ;  and  it  waa 
out  of  the  question  that  even  the  Attic  finances  could  sup- 
port many  sieges  of  the  kind.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
the  Peloponnesians  evinced  no  anxiety  to  oftbewar.  oi. 
pay  another  visit  to  Attica,  devastated  as  it  p'^jglj'^"^^"' 
was  by  war  and  pestilence ;  instead  of 
which  they  appeared  under  Archidamus  before  Plat»« ; 
while  at  the  same  time  an  Attic  fleet  sailed  to  Thrace, 
where  the  tribes  above  Potid^a  continued  in  a  state  of  re- 
volt, and  where  Olynthua  in  pajticular  had  remained  a 
dangerous  fortified  posidon.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
OJynthus  lay  Spartolus,  before  the  walls  of  which  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Athenians  met  with  considerable 

A  third  theatre  of  war  was  Acamania, 
a  country  regarded  by  either  party  as  a  Naval  ba 
favorable  and  important  arena  on  which  to  ^^^s^'^  "^  Co- 
carry  out  its  policy ;  a  land  of  great  fertility, 
and  abounding  in  strongholds,  but  devoid  of  any  advanced 
municipal  life,  and  of  any  firm  cohesion  and  obedience  to 
one  common  headship.  Acarnania  was  composed  of  a 
group  of  independent  communities,  divided  in  their  sym- 
pathies between  Sparta  and  Athens,  although  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  were  Attic.  The  impulse  to  war  in 
this  instance  proceeded  from  Ambracia,  the  most  enter- 
prising of  all  the  daughter-cities  of  Corinth.  Ambracia 
saw  in  Uie  political  situation  a  favorable  opportunity  for 

•  Curaeof  TalttjWua:  Heroa.Tii.  134.   Thua.  ii.  51 —Tail  at  Totldxa, 
ib.,10.  The  gamaon  departed  unmjurcd(aftocT.v6!«oi  iAAiiAioi.  iyiyimn.) 
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subjecting  to  herself  tlie  territory  of  hsr  nciglibors,  the 
Acamanians.  For  this  purpose  the  Ambraciotes  combined 
with  the  tribes  of  EpiruiS,  and  marclied  with  a  powerfiil 
force  down  the  valley  of  the  Achelous  against  Stratus,  the 
capital  of  the  Acarnaniaus;  while,  according  to  a  precon- 
certed plan,  the  PeloponDesians  supported  the  undertaking 
by  laud  ind  sea ;  for  it  was  hoped  not  only  to  tear  Acai-- 
nani^  out  of  the  Athenian  alliance,  but  also  to  capture  the 
i4and^  jf  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus,  and  even  Haupac- 
tuB,  and  thus  once  more  to  free  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  For 
this  purpose,  one  thousand  heavy-armed  troops  from  Sparta, 
under  the  admiral  Cnemus,  had  united  with  the  Ambra- 
ciotea  for  an  assault  upon  Stratus.  But  this  assault  resulted 
in  a  failure,  on  account  of  the  want  of  efficient  guidance, 
and  because  of  the  senseless  lust  of  booty  on  the  part  of 
the  northern  allies ;  although  Phormio  found  himself  un- 
able to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  city,  for  a  Corintho-Sicy- 
onian  fleet  of  thirty-seven  ships  was  approaching,  and 
endeavored  to  cross  the  gulf  unobserved.  Not  only  was 
this  endeavor  frustrated  by  the  sagacity  and  vigilance  of 
Phormio,  but  he  even  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  the  open  sea,  and  displayed  so  great  a  su- 
periority of  naval  tactics,  that,  without  any  loss  on  his 
own  side,  he  involved  the  hostile  ships,  whose  number 
doubled  those  of  his  own,  in  confusion,  captured  twelve 
tiiremes,  and  carried  off  a  large  number  of  captives.  It 
was  the  most  brilliant  victory  which  the  Athenians  had 
achieved  in  the  course  of  th&  war. 

But  Phormio  was  to  gain  no  lasting  result  from  his  vic- 
tory; for  the  Lacedfemonians,  indignant  at  the  double 
frustration  of  their  plans,  speedily  assembled  a  new  fleet 
of  seventy-seven  ships ;  while  on  tlie  other  hand  the  twenty 
additional  triremes  urgently  demanded  by  Phormio  failed 
to  reach  him,  because  the  Athenians  were  deluded  by  vain 
anticipations  into  sending  them  in  the  first  instance  to 
Crete,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Cydonia  (vol,  ii.  p.  227). 
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This  undertaking  resulted  in  utter  failure ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  north  winds  besst  the  squadron,  and  thus  caused 
the  waste  of  precious  tirae.  For,  meanwhile,  Phonnio  waa 
in  a  situation  of  extreme  difficulty,  the  hostile  fleet  not 
only  nearly  quadrupling  his  own  in  numbers,  but  on  this 
occasion  being  also  commanded  by  ss^cious  leaders.  For 
Cnemus  was  accompanied  by  Brasidas  (p.  62),  who  con- 
ti-ived  very  skilfully  to  use  his  numerical  superiority.  la 
order  to  avoid  a  conflict  on  the  open  sea,  he,  by  means  of 
a  pretended  attack  upon  Nanpactus,  placed  the  Attic  tri- 
remes in  a  position  close  by  the  shore,  whci-e,  deprived  as 
they  were  of  freedom  of  movement,  they  were  suddenly 
surprised  and  nine  of  them  cut  off,  while  the  remaining 
eleven  effected  their  escape  to  Naupactus.  However,  the 
nine  triremes  were  in  part  saved  by  the  marvellous  courage 
of  the  Messenians,  who  followed  the  Atheniaos  by  land, 
and  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  their  aimor  stepped 
into  the  water,  climbed  up  the  ships,  and  defended  them. 
The  vessels  which  had  made  good  their  escape  directed  a 
new  and  resolute  attack  from  the  harbor  upon  their  pur- 
suers, and  were  so  successful,  that  they  not  only  completely 
put  to  flight  the  pursuing  division  of  the  hostile  fleet,  but 
also  recaptured  their  own  ships,  took  many  of  the  enemy's, 
and  forced  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  to  retire  into  their 
harbor  of  Panorrous,  Soon  afterwards,  the  squadron 
which  had  been  delayed  at  Crete  also  made  its  appear- 
ance; and  the  summer  season  being  now  nearly  at  an  end, 
all  the  undertakings  of  the  Peloponnesians  both  by  land 
and  by  sea  had  been  utterly  frustrated,  the  victorious  power 
of  the  Attic  ships  had  admirably  asserted  itself,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  exertions  of  the  enemy,  the  Corinthian 
gulf  was,  more  securely  than  ever  before,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Athenians.* 
[    In  all  these  conflicts  in  the  eastern  and  western  waters 

»  Cydonia  :  Ttuo,  ii.  BS.— ConHiots  in  tho  baj :  iJ.  BO  f. 
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Pericles  had  taken  bo  personal  part,  nor  was  ho  even  at 
home,  in  Athens,  what  he  once  had  been.  The  unwise  ex- 
peditlou  against  Cydonia  proves  that  things  might  be  done 
in  distinct  contravention  of  his  public  policy.  But  a  Pe- 
riclean  guidance  of  public  affairs  needed  perfect  health  of 
body  and  mind ;  and  his  vigor  was  broken  and  his  vital 
power  affected.  The  disease  continued  to  rage  in  Athens ; 
and  after  his  house  and  the  circle  of  his  friends  had  wasted 
away  under  its  attacks,  it  seized  npon  himself.  Not  sud- 
denly did  it  prostrate  him,  but  like  a  secret  poison  it 
slowly  consumed  the  sap  of  his  life,  and  at  last  prostrated 
him  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Even  the  lofly  power  of  hia 
will  had  been  hroken ;  and,  as  if  fo  show  his  friends  to 
what  an  end  the  great  Pericles  had  come,  he  pointed  out  to 
them  the  amnlet  which  superstitions  women  had  hung 
round  his  neck  as  a  protecting  charm.  There  he  lay,  sur- 
rounded by  the  beat  among  his  feUow-citizens,  who,  with 
glances  bespeaking  their  inconsolable  grief,  asked  of  one 
another  what  was  to  become  of  Athens,  when  she  had  lost 
Pericles.  When  they,  believing  him  to  have  already  lost 
his  consciousness,  spoke  of  his  glorious  deeds  and  works, 
thus  as  it  were  paying  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  he  raised 
himself  once  more  on  his  bed,  and  demanded  why  they 
had  passed  over  what  was  best  of  all:  that  no  Athenian 
had  on  his  account  been  forced  to  wear  the  garb  of  mourn- 
ing. Thus  it  was  not  his  lofty  intelleet,  not  his  command- 
ing eloquence,  not  his  success  as  a  general,  which  he  prized 
most  highly  among  his  qualities,  but  his  moderation,  his 
self-command,  and  calm  prudence;  and  he  was  able  to  say 
of  himself  mth  truth,  that  even  the  most  venomous  attacks 
against  his  person  had  never  tempted  him  in  a  moment  of 
anger  to  wi-eak  his  vengeance  on  his  enemies. 
T.    .L   -T,   .  The  war  bad  lasted  for  two  years  and  six 

Death  of  Pon-  ,,  ,         „,,,.,        jL  ,       .    , 

des.  01,  issxvii.  months,  when  Pencies  died.    He  was  buried 

tama)^^^'^'^'    ill  ^he  outer  Coramicus,  to  the  right  of  tho 

main  road  leading  to  the  ports,  in  tlie  vicin- 
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ity  of  the  vast  resting-place  of  the  Athenians  who  had 
feilec  in  the  service  of  tlieir  country.  His  personal  aspect 
was  preserved  to  posterity  in  excellent  representationa ;  the 
best  being  by  the  hand  of  Cresilas,  who  proved  himself  a, 
true  artist  by  representing  a  great  man  in  accordance  with 
actual  life,  and  yet  conveying  his  spiritual  individuality 
more  clearly  than  his  bodily  features  -would  have  them- 
eelves  been  able  to  express  it  The  depth  of  moral  pur- 
pose, the  indomitable  courage  of  the  statesman  and  com- 
mander, and  the  royal  calm  of  the  sage,  are  unmistakably 
brought  before  us  even  in  the  copy  which  has  come  down 
to  us;  while  on  the  delicately-fomied  lips  a  trace  seems  to 
linger  of  the  beauties  of  the  eloquence  which  once  flowed 
from  them  * 

Of  Pericles  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  he 
established  entirely  new  points  of  view  for  Koviewoftho 
the  administration  of  the  Attic  state ;  for  he  of  Parioies. 
was  not,  like  other  statesmen  of  genius,  an 
innovator  desirous  of  marking  out  new  tracks  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation ;  instead  of  which  he  in  all  cssontial 
points  based  his  policy  on  the  previous  history  of  the  city, 
while  all  his  endeavora  were  directed  towards  preserving 
Athens  great  on  the  foundations  which  he  found  already 
in  existence,  towards  establishing  her  upon  them,  and  to- 
wards placing  her  before  the  world  in  the  most  dignified 
aspect.  In  adding  his  efforts  to  free  the  civic  community 
more  and  more  from  the  influence  of  privileged  classes, 
and  to  advance  the  participation  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
state  in  public  afiairs,  Pericles  only  followed  in  the  track 
of  Solon  and  Clisthenes,  to  whom  the  republic  owed  her 
distinctive  constitution.  Again,  the  view  from  which  he 
proceeded,  that  on  the  sea  would  be  decided  the  question 
as  to  which  was  to  be  the  ruling  state  in  Greece,  and  his 

SAb  to  Cresilas,  seo  Bcrgk,  Z.f.AU.  1845,  p.  fl(i2;  and  Bmnn  itbimpr. 
i,  262,  Atel:  Ztg.  18B0,  p.  40.     Cnxi?,  IS68,  p.  I  f. 
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demand  upon  the  Athenians  to  sacrifice  their  territory  and 
defend  their  city  as  if  it  had  been  an  island,  merely  repro- 
duced the  ideas  of  Themistocles,  whose  penetration  hsid 
first  discovered  the  real  foundations  of  Attic  dominion.  At 
the  same  time,  Pericles  difiered  vastly  from  Themistocleg 
in  the  choice  of  means  and  in  the  many-sidedness  of  his 
statesmanship.  For  in  his  moral  conception  of  his  calling 
he  was  the  most  faithful  successor  of  Ariatides;  and  the 
great  historian  of  his  times,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
sternest  and  the  most  truthfid  judge  of  morality,  has  found 
himself  able  to  acquit  Pericles  of  every  reproach  of  selfish- 
ness. In  the  next  pla«e,  he  sought  the  real  greatness  of 
Athens  not  in  her  walls  and  doclts,  but  in  the  eminent  in- 
tellectual culture  of  his  fellow-ciiizcns.  Therefore,  in 
making  Athens  the  home  of  all  the  higher  tendencies  of  a 
generous  culture,  and  securing  an  undisputed  pre-eminence 
in  this  field  to  his  native  city,  he  recurred  to  the  ideas  of 
Solon,  which  the  Pisisti'atidie  had  subsequently  pursued 
with  so  praiseworthy  a  zeal.  Nor  was  he  loth  to  adopt 
from  other  states  what  deserved  imitation;  as,  e.  g.,  in  the 
foundation  of  cities  beyond  the  sea,  he  took  for  his  model 
the  political  intelligence  of  Corinth.  In  short,  the  great- 
ness of  Pericles  essentially  consists  in  his  uniting  in  him- 
self all  the  great  and  productive  ideas  of  earlier  times — 
ideas  refined  and  regulated  by  him,  and  made  to  form  one 
grand  system  ;  and  the  greatness  of  Athens,  for  which  he 
worked  to  the  last,  ivithout  allowing  either  good  or  evU 
fortune  to  divert  him  from  the  pursuit,  was  no  greatness 
imagined  by  him,  no  ideal  formed  out  of  philosophic 
theories,  but  the  goal  demanded  by  the  past,  a  goal  which 
Athens  must  reach,  or  prove  untrue  ia  herself  and  her  mis- 
sion in  history.  None  will  care  to  assert,  that  he  pursued 
his  task  in  life  wholly  mthout  thoughts  of  self;  but  no  low 
craving,  no  love  of  money,  or  of  pereonal  ease,  polluted 
his  public  life;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  community  distracted 
by  parties  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  to  an 
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abuse  of  power.  And  if  ho  sought  for  dominion,  that  do- 
million  was  in  the  highest  degree  boUi  blameless  and  his 
due ;  for  whoever  in  mental  power  and  judgment  stands  as 
BUperior  to  his  fellow-^^tizens  as  Pericles  stood  is  in  truth 
not  only  justified  in  employing  his  royal  gife  for  the 
guidance  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  it  is  his  duty  thus  to 
employ  them.  It  was  liis  duty  to  rule,  as  long  as  he  could 
rule  without  violating  the  constitution;  and  his  sway  was 
not  based  on  the  humiliation  of  the  citizens  before  him, 
but  on  their  rising  to  his  level,  and  being  by  him  continu- 
ally guided  in  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  objects  of  life. 
He  might  hope  that,  in  proportion  as  his  proved  itself  the 
true  policy  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  dangers,  the  Athe- 
nians would  the  more  willingly  give  themselves  up  to  him ; 
for  they  could  not  but  recognize  the  necessity  of  an  undi- 
vided guidance  of  public  affiiii^  by  one  hand.  Athens  had 
become  the  centre  of  an  empire.  The  government  of  a 
dominion  like  this  could  not  without  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages and  dangers  be  left  to  an  assembly  of  citizens, 
unable  in  their  collective  capacity  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  mass  of  political  complications.  Aftex",  then, 
the  most  difBcult  task  had  been  accomplished,  viz.,  the 
union  of  a  large  body  of  Hellenic  population  m  one  col- 
lective state,  in  which  even  the  old  distinctions  of  ti-ibes 
became  equalized,  these  results  could  only  be  secured  to 
the  Athenians  by  extraordinary  means,  *,  e ,  by  the  guid- 
ance of  city  and  state  under  one  vigorous  will,  supported 
by  the  confidence  of  the  civic  community.  But,  it  is  asked, 
how  could  a  rule  of  this  kind  be  permanently  maintained  ? 
how  could  it  be  assumed  by  another  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles? Assuredly  the  latter  had  taken  thought  of  this 
emergency  for  many  years  before  his  end;  and  among  the 
intimate  friends  who  surrounded  him  until  he  was  left  de- 
solate by  the  pestilence,  there  were,  doubtless,  men  who 
appeared  to  him  adapted  to  carry  on  his  work.  But  even 
if  he  could  in  no  way  calculate  upon  the  permanency  of 
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the  greatness  of  Athens,  was  tliis  to  prevent  him  from  ex- 
pending the  fulness  of  his  powers  upon  the  realization  of 
the  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself?  Kather,  it  was  im- 
peratively necessary  with  determined  energy  to  employ  the 
present,  which  would  nevermore  return  under  the  same 
conditions.  He  was  aware  that  the  trae  greatness  of  an 
epoch  is  not  dependent  on  the  time  of  its  endurance;  he 
knew  that  the  realization  of  the  loftiest  ideal  of  a  Helle- 
nic community  in  Athens  would  be  a  possession  for  ever  to 
his  city  and  people.  His  endeavor  was  an  effort  of  lofty 
daring,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  supported  by  the  deep- 
est reflection;  and  accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  sad- 
ness of  his  own  end,  the  work  of  his  life  was  crowned  with 
immortal  success.  This  success,  indeed,  did  not  at  once 
become  evident;  for  never,  probably,  was  a  great  statesman 
more  unjustly  judged,  and  even  by  the  best  of  his  people 
more  seriously  misunderstood  than  was  Pericles.  The 
voices  of  his  contemporaries  show  how  reluctantly  his 
greatness  was  acknowledged,  and  how  men  sought  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  burdensome  feeling  of  unqualified 
admiration,  by  means  of  malicious  criticisms  and  calum- 
nies. In  the  excited  times  which  preceded  the  war,  an  im- 
partial estimate  of  his  services  was  impossible.  All  parties 
were  against  him,  and  detraction  of  his  character  was 
the  one  thing  in  which  aristocrats  and  democrats  agreed. 
While,  however,  in  other  oases,  after  the  death  of  eminent 
men,  a  true  estimate  is  usually  formed,  this  was  not  the 
case  in  regard  to  Pericles.  For  times  of  misfortune  came 
on,  for  which  he  was  held  responsible;  abuses  and  evils 
appeared  in  public  life  which  were  regarded  as  conse- 
quences of  his  policy ;  there  followed  leaders  of  the  citizens 
with  whom  he  was  classed  without  seeing  the  chasm  which 
lay  between  him  and  the  later  demagogues.  In  this  he 
has  been  misunderstood  by  historians  and  philosophers, 
even  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
So  much  the  more  thankful  are  we  to  the  one  man  who 
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makes  it  possible  for  ua,  in  epite  of  all  distortions,  to  dis- 
cern again  the  original  features  of  the  picture ;  ao  much 
the  more  delightful  is  the  task  of  following  with  admirar 
tion,  from  the  hand  of  Tfaucydides,  all  the  traces  which 
that  mighty  spirit  impressed  upon  the  history  of  his  people.* 

»  Aa  to  tlio  judgments  paoeed  on  Periolea  by  his  oonfemporariea,  and 
\>y  men  of  subsoqucnt  generations,  of,  Baiippt,  Qiielhii  Phit.  im  Leben  d. 
Fcrikl.  p.  0.,  Cf.  Ruhl,  QseUm  d.plm.  PeHkl.  i»  Jahrb,/.  PAH.  1,  g  6S, 
p.  657. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WAB  TO  THE   PEACE   OF   RICIA3. 

During  the  wliole  course  of  the  war  no  more  fatal  event 
i  than  the  Attic  pestilence,  and  the  death  of  Pg- 
s  which  it  superinduced.  For,  although  the  position 
of  Athens  towards  foreign  states  remained  for  a  time  the 
eamc,  yet  the  city  had  at  home  undergone  essential 
changes. 

The  flower  of  the  citizens  had  perished; 
C^angesintho  jjj^y  ftjniUes,  in  which  ancient  discipline 
and  usage  bad  maintained  themselves,  had 
died  out;  and  thus  the  living  connection  with  the  ^e  of 
Aristidea  and  Cimon  had  come  to  an  end.  The  demorali- 
zation TXicadoned  by  the  pestilence  was  not  merely  a  pass- 
ing effect ;  for  the  war,  which  continued  to  burn  with 
increasing  vehemence,  and  which  not  only  severed  the  na- 
tion of  the  Hellenes  into  two  irreconcilably  hostile  camps, 
but  also  broke  up  every  single  community  into  partira- 
could  have  no  other  influence  than  that  of  everywhere  ex- 
citing the  passions  and  unchaining  selfish  impulses.  The 
moral  and  religious  bonds  which  had  united  tiie  Greeks  as 
members  of  one  body  and  as  citizens  of  a  common  coun- 
try had  been  broken,  and,  together  with  them,  the  virtues 
based  upon  Hellenic  patriotism  had  gradually  become  ob- 
solete. Hence  the  general  complaiuts  as  to  the  demoral- 
ized younger  generation  and  the  degenerate  sons  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  state.  Pericles  was  not  the  only 
fiither  who  had  to  undergo  an  experience  of  this  kind  in 
his  own  house:  the  descendants  of  Themistocles,  Aristidea, 
and  Thucydides  the  son  of  Mel&aas  offered  other  sad 
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examples  of  the  decay  of  inorallty;  and,  similarly,  tlie 
eons  of  the  great  sculptor  Polyclitus,  who  lia<!  emigrated 
to  Athens.  The  wealth  which  it  had  taken  their  ancestors 
a  long  time  to  collect  was  wasted  in  frivolous  pleasures ; 
and  thus  the  noblest  families  of  the  city  fell  into  decay  and 
dishonor.  One  of  these  was  the  illustrious  house  in  which 
the  oiRce  of  the  heralds  and  torch-bearers  in  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries  was  hereditary,  to  which  belonged  Callias, 
the  haughty  opponent  of  the  Pisistratidfe  (vol.  i.  p.  379), 
whose  grandson,  Callias,  fought  at  Mai-athon,  and  went  as 
ambassador  to  Susa ;  his  successor  was  Hipponicus  (vol.  ii- 
p.  507),  whose  ceremony  held  together  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  house,  who  commanded  at  Tanagra  in  the  year  426, 
and  who  was  the  last  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  femily. 
For  his  son,  the  third  Callias,  soon  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles commenced  an  utterly  spendthrift  life  in  his  father's 
Louse,  and  in  a  brief  spaee  of  time  wasted  his  inheritance 
upon  courtesans.  Sophists,  and  worthless  parasites;  so  that 
he,  the  bearer  of  the  most  sacred  priestly  offices,  could  be 
held  up  on  the  comic  stage  as  a  type  of  degenerate  Athens.* 
Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  great  loss  of  population 
occasioned  by  the  pestilence,  the  strictness  previously  ob- 
served in  reference  to  the  civic  franchise  of  Attica  had 
been  relaxed.  Pericles  had  himself  occasioned  the  first 
instance  of  such  a  relaxation  (p.  75),  and  the  i-esult  waa 
that  a  multitude  of  foreign  elements  invaded  the  civic  com- 
munity, while  family  life  was  shaken  more  and  more  by 
the  admittance  of  many  illegitimate  diildren.  Further- 
more, the  troubles  of  war  and  sickness  had  caused  the 
gymnastic  exercises  to  fell  into  disuse,  which  had  so 
largely  contributed  to  maintain  the  young  men  in  a  vigo- 

*  With  regard  to  the  frequent  inataiidas  of  degenerate  sons,  of.  Piat. 
Pratag.  pp.  139  (with  Sanppe's  note)ond323;  Bergk,  Bel.  Com.  An.  3bl ; 
Plat.  Lachei  (ed,  Jahn),  pp.  xsii.  xsviii.  Conoaming  Callias,  see  above, 
vol.  IL  p.  410 ;  Stein  ad  lierod.  vi.  121.  Generftllr  aa  to  tlie  ^o(i3.ionU 
yivsmv,  Ariat.  Ehet.  ii,  15, 
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rous  state  of  bodily  and  mental  health.  The  public  prao- 
tisiiig-grounds  outside  the  gates  beeamo  more  aad  more 
d^olate  and  empty,  while  the  marketrplaee  was  densely 
thronged  from  morning  to  evening  by  a  babbling  crowd. 
For  many  citizena,  whom  the  war  had  torn  from  their  ordi- 
nary occupations,  had  accustomed  themselves  to  an  idle 
and  frivolous  town  life;  and  the  relations  between  town 
and  country  had  undergone  an  entire  change. 

The  Athenians  of  previous  generations  loved  the  air  and 
life  of  the  country ;  and  those  who  were  able  to  suit  their 
inclinatiotis  felt  more  at  ease  and  at  home  in  the  country, 
on  their  little  country-seats,  than  within  the  city  walls. 
For  this  reason  nho  the  rural  dwellings  were  far  more 
comfortable  and  pleasant  than  the  houses  in  town ;  and 
many  citizens  scarcely  came  into  the  city  even  on  the  fes- 
tivals. Now,  all  this  had  changed.  The  Athenians  saw 
the  lands  destroyed,  which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
fathers,  and  improved  from  year  to  year  by  prudent  man- 
agement, together  with  all  their  walks  and  other  resource 
of  comfort  and  recreation.  The  proprietors  would  never 
again  take  pleasure  in  their  ancient  usages  and  enjoyments 
oflife ;  for  how  was  it  possible  to  recover  confidence  in  the 
future  ?  Many  husbandmen  never  again  returned  to  the 
plough,  but  remained  in  the  city ;  where,  in  the  constant 
succession  of  different  pleasures,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
market  and  party  life,  they  endeavored  to  forget  the  uneasy 
conditions  of  their  existence.  Thus,  a  discontented  and 
turbulent  multitude  was  formed  in  Athens — a  kind  of  mob, 
Buch  as  had  been  unknown  to  Athens  in  her  earlier  days. 
The  love  of  work,  which  Pericles  was  still  able  to  praise 
as  one  of  the  moat  eminent  virtues  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
grew  weak;  and  the  personal  interest  in  public  affairs, 
which  was  at  once  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  citizen, 
changed,  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  blockaded 
city,  where  all  most  important  undertakings  had  suddenly 
come  to  a  standstill,  into  an  over-busy  and  over-curious 
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idleness,  and  an  indolent  love  of  babbling,  which  all  the 
enemies  of  the  democracy  were  soon  able  to  regard  as  a 
characteristic  of  an  Attic  citizen. 

Thns,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  civic  comnmnity  of 
Athena  became  an  unsteady  multitude  which  allowed  it- 
self to  be  swayed  by  uncertain  feelings,  a  multitude  which 
vacillated  between  arrogance  and  cowardice,  between  infi- 
delity and  superstitious  excitement.  The  principles  of  the 
older  citizens,  which  had  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  free-thinkmg  of  the  Sophists  (vol.  ii.  p.  480),  had  lost 
their  power;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  citizens 
fell  away  with  irresistible  rapidity  from  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  love  of  doubt 
and  mockery,  and  to  contempt  of  the  gods.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  feeling  of  the  existing  spiritual  void  induced 
men  once  more  to  seek  consolation  from  religion ;  and  ia 
this  case  the  public  institutions  of  divine  worship  ivere  con- 
sidered insufficient,  and  refuge  was  taken  in  abnormal 
usages  pretending  to  beneficial  effects,  sought  out  from  for- 
gotten traditions,  or  introduced  fi-om  abroad;  and  associa^ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  private  mysteries  were  formed,  in 
which  new  modes  of  purification  and  ceremonies  were  em- 
ployed for  the  tranquilization  of  the  mind.  Accordingly, 
fenatical  enthusiasts,  soothsayers,  and  wandering  oracle- 
mongers  acquired  a  very  important  influence. 

The  moral  eliange  which  had  thus  befallen 
the  Attic  community  had,  it  is  true,  even  Changoa  in  tha 
during  the  lifetime  of  Pericles,  manifested  a^peopt.  °' 
itself  by  means  of  sufiiciently  clear  premoni- 
tory signs ;  but  Pericles  had,  notwithstanding,  up  to  the 
days  of  his  last- illness,  remained  thecentra  of  the  state ; 
the  people  had  again  and  again  returned  to  him,  and  by 
subordinating  themselves  to  the  personal  authority  of  Pe- 
ricles had  succeeded  in  recovering  the  demeanor  which  be- 
fitted them.  But  now  the  voice  was  hushed,  which  had 
been  able  to  sway  the  unruly  citizens,  even  against  their 
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will.  No  other  authority  was  iu  existence— no  aristocracy, 
no  official  class,  no  board  of  experienced  statesmen— no- 
thing, in  fa«t,  to  which  the  citizens  might  have  looked  for 
guidance  aad  control.  The  multitude  had  recovered  abso- 
lute independence,  and  in  proportion  as,  in  the  interval, 
readiness  of  speech  and  sophistic  versatility  bad  spread  ia 
Athens,  the  number  had  increased  of  those  who  now  put 
themselves  forward  as  popular  speakers  and  leaders.  But 
aa,  among  all  these,  none  was  capable  of  leading  the  mul- 
titude after  the  feshion  of  Pericles,  another  method  of 
leading  the  "people,  another  kind  of  demagogy,  s^twwg  into 
existence.  Pericles  stood  above  the  multitude.  He  ruled 
by  arousing  the  noble  and  active  impulses  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizens,  who  by  the  earnestness  marking  his  treatment 
of  them,  and  by  the  moral  demands  which  he  made  upon 
them,  were  raised  above  their  own  level;  they  were 
ashamed  to  give  voice  in  his  hearing  to  their  weaknesses 
and  low  cravings.  His  successors  were  obliged  to  adopt 
other  means ;  in  order  to  acquire  influence,  they  took  ad- 
vantage not  so  much  of  the  strong  as  of  the  weak  points 
in  the  character  of  the  citiKens,  and  achieved  popularity 
by  flattering  their  inclinations,  and  endeavoring  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  their  baser  nature.  Thus,  the  demagogues, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  leaders  and  solemn  counseUors 
of  the  people,  now  became  its  servants  and  flatterers.  And 
as  in  this  system  of  demagogy  not  a  small  number  might 
emulate  one  another,  each  had  rapidly  to  give  way  to  his 
successor;  a  quick  change  of  influential  personages  en- 
sued ;  whereby,  at  the  same  time,  a  consistent  conduct  of 
public  affairs  according  to  definite  political  principles  of 
action  was  rendered  impossible. 

This  new  phase  of  aflalra  is  intimately  connected  with 
another  momentous  change. 

The  Attic  aristocracy  had  indeed  been  long  overthrown 
as  a  power  in  the  state ;  nor  was  the  nobility  any  longer  in 
possession  of  any  privileges,  so  far  as  the  mstitutions  of 
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civil  socielj  were  eonceraed.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  aristocracy  had  lost  all  actual  influenco 
upon  public  life;  and  it  is  only  uecessaiy  to  review  the 
names  of  the  men  who  during  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  most 
brilliantly  distinguished  themselves  in  art  and  science,  both 
at  Athens  and  elsewhere— such  men  as  Heraclitus,  Anaxa- 
goras,  and  Parmenidee,  Pindar  and  ^schyius,  Herodotus 
andThucydidea— inorderto  attain  to  a  conviction,  that 
the  ancient  femiJiea  of  the  nation  still  continued  especially 
productive  of  omment  talents,  and  that  hereditary  wealth, 
as  well  as  the  superior  degree  of  culture  and  intellectual 
aspii-ations  which  prevaOed  in  civic  families  of  repute,  still 
continued  to  exercise  their  efleets  m  the  happy  development 
of  iimato  gifts,  and  to  produce  individualities  prominently 
distinguished  among  their  contemporaries.  The  statesmen 
who  had  succeeded  one  another-  in  tlie  guidance  of  public 
affairs  at  Athens  equally  belonged  to  ancient  families;  nor 
was  Pericles  himself  ever  false  to  his  ariatoeratic  birth  and 
instincts,  although  he  knew  how  to  base  his  right  of  no- 
bility upon  other  claims  than  that  of  descent. 

Henceforth,  all  this  was  changed.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  men  belonging  to  the  ^^''  "^'^  "^^ 
lower  class  of  citizens  thrust  themselves  for-  "  '""^^''^"''^• 
ward  to  play  a  part  in  politics,— men  of  the  trading  and 
artisan  class,  the  culture  and  wealth  of  which  had  so  vigor- 
ously increased  at  Athens.  Yet  the  ancient  prejudices 
were  by  no  means  removed  on  this  account ;  and  the  ad- 
herents of  ancient  usage  continued  to  take  offence,  when 
tliey  saw  men  who  pursued  the  occupation  of  an  ordinary 
citizen,  whose  youth  bad  been  passed  in  workshops,  and 
who  were  devoid  of  a  liberal  training  in  the  music  and 
gymnastic  arts,  taking  the  lead  m  the  public  assemblies, 
and  aspiring  to  fill  iniluential  offices  of  state.  These  men, 
for  their  part,  were  placed  in  an  advantageous  position  as 
against  the  aristocrats,  since  it  was  infinitely  more  easy  for 
them  to  deal  with  the  multitude,  and  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
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BttoffiBg  witli  it;  ttayBtood  fm  noaror  to  the  ( 
ctmvd,  mi  had  no  intsntion  ot  raising  it  aboye  its  orfi- 
naiy  view>  and  feelings:  tlie  nmllitnde  accordingly  mot 
tliem  with  oonMcnco,  and  wa«  ready  to  make  eicusee  tor 
them  «a  it  delighted  in  leaden  who  made  no  pretence  of 
being  superior  t»  the  great  body  of  the  citizens,  and  who 
awalsened  no  painful  feeling  of  inferiority,  such  as  that 
which  was  natural  in  the  presence  of  a  Pericles.    And 
anee  the  oi^dc  community  had  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
war  undergone  an  essential  change,  and  since  the  leaders 
issuing  forth  tr»m  that  body  were  anxious  to  accommodate 
themaelTCS  to  its  habits  and  humors,  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  public  affairs  necessarily  underwent  a  simultaneous 
change.    The  civic  assemblies  grew  larger,  louder,  and  less 
orderly ;  the  business  was  carried  on  after  a  more  passion- 
ate and  tumulluouB  liishion,  because  the  guidance  of  a  su- 
perior spirit  was  absent,  and  because  the  entire  multitude 
aocordmgly  took  a  more  direct  part  in  the  proceedmgs, 
and  unhe«it.tingly  displayed  its  momentary  fcelinge,-it3 
favor  and  disfavor,  its  satisfaction  and  its  impatience.     At 
the  same  time,  all  the  bad  sides  of  Attic  constitutional  life 
so  openly  manifested  themselves,  that  the  more  reiecting 
citizens,  who  considered  moderation  and  cahn  the  first  re- 
quisites for  political  life,  were  seized  with  disgust  at  public 
affairs,  and  that  both  the  name  and  the  reality  of  demo- 
ci«cy  fell  into  contempt.    The  citizens  of  superior  culture 
retired,  and  refrained  from  participation  in  the  assembHes, 
because  their  principles  prevented  them  from  appljmg  the 
only  effective  means  of  success.  Thus  the  new  demagogues 
attained  to  a  still  more  complete  command  of  the  field,  and 
the  commonwealth  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  many 
excellent  citizens. 

The  new  demagogues,  however,  wera  not 
2°lt™T«Ti-  equally  useful  for  every  kind  of  public  so 
S^  oommmd-  ^gg,  For,  although  their  talents  secured 
.*"■  to  them  a  successful  command  of  the  ora- 
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W,  biW,  yet  they  were,  .,  a  rule,  noiHer  inclined  nor 
qualified  for  militaiy  oommiuids.    Tor  the  latter,  a  differ- 
ent training  and  different  qualitie.  -were  requisite.     More- 
over, m«„f  them  ehrankfrom  thepei»n.l  dangers  of 
the  offiee,  from  the  responsibility  and  the  various  sacrifices 
which  wcie  connected  with  it,  without  any  hope  at  the 
«...  time  offering  itself  of  corresponding  advantages 
lins  one  of  the  most  important  changes  which  occurred 
at  this  time  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  oflice  of 
general  iron  the  position  of  popular  leader.    Hitherto  it 
had  been  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  .tatoman  who  had 
not  at  the  same  time  proved  himself  in  the  field  •  and  Pe- 
riels.  had  presented  the  illustrious  type  of  a  leader  power- 
ful ,n  word  and  in  deed,  by  hi,  speech  and  by  his  sword, 
on  the  fleet  and  on  the  Pnyx.    Henceforth,  even  men  who 
had  won  no  honoH,  in  war,  and  who  had  never  risked  their 
life  for  the  state,  were  permitted  to  address  the  people  upon 
the  conduct  of  wai,,  and  to  mbject  to  their  criticism,  and 
call  to  account,  tlie  men  who  were  undergoing  deprivation, 
and  dangers  abroad.    Moreover,  the  generals  were  obVed 
to  maintain  strict  discipline,  and  thus  made  themselves  nn- 
popular  among  a  community,  which  was  endeavoring  more 
and  more  to  escape  all  form,  of  discipline  and  enbordma- 
tion,  parncnhrly  as  in  the  course  of  the  war  even  the 
citizen,  of  the  loirat  property-cliM,  the  Thetes  {vol  i  p 
354),  served  a,  h«ivj-armed  soldien,.    Thus  a  multiplicity 
of  disputa  was  inevitable,  and  the  demagogues  were  geni 
rally  ready  to  take  part  against  the  generals.  '  Hence  the 
•eparation  of  the  two  most  influential  of  all  public  po,! 
tion,  neoeBarily  resulted  in  a  state  of  hostility  between  the 
occupant,  of  either;  and  this  adverae  relation  between  the 
general,  and  demagogues  became  llie  germ  of  the  greatest 
mofortnne,  for  Athens.    The  office  of  general  frequeiitlv 
became  a  post  of  mari^yidom;  and  the  bravest  men  felt 
that  the  prospect  of  being  called  to  account  as  to  their 
campaigns  by  cowardly  demagoguffl,  bciiire  a  capricious 
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mnltilucle,  distuAod  the  Btriiglitforwurd  joyomnffis  of  tieir 
actiTilT,  md  tl.re,»  obst.oles  in  tlie  way  of  their  sucoes».. 
Tlte  Atheniam  had  no  lads  of  proved 
InAilmlm   niiKlaty  oommandeni.    Phonoio,  the  son  of 
,„„a.:PW    ^„j;„_  ,^  still  in  the  fun  vigor  of  ha 
Bge  who  had  taken  an  important  pott  m  the 
Bamian  war,  by  the  .id.  of  Pericle..  commanded  at  the 
,1.20  of  Potidisa,  and  lattoly  gained  victories  in  the  bay 
of  Crisa,ivhioh  belong  to  the  most  htiUiant  mmm  m 
Attic  military  history.    Ho  «as  a  soldier  of  the  ancient 
stamp,  short  of  speed,  re«ilnt»  and  aiv.re, »  model  ol 
temtiranco  and  blamelessness  of  life.    And  yethe  too  h»l 
dreadybcen  .nbjected  to  a  p«=,ecntion,  rcnlting  in  hi. 
condomnation  by  the  popnlar  tribmial  to  a  line  of  10,000 
drachms,  which  he,  whoso  »m»lli.hncss  had  left  him  »  poor 
man,  was  nnable  lo  pay.    In  consequence,  he  was  stripped 
of  all  public  honois,  and  retired  into  the  country.    When 
the  Acarnanians  applied  for  aid  against  the  allies  of  (h- 
rinth,  and  requested  that  the  celebrated  Phormio  might  be 
placed  in  command  of  the  Attic  auxiliaries,  he  refused  to 
accept  the  oiSce,  until  the  citiams  absolved  him  from  his 
fine  and  gave  him  fuH  satis&ction  for  the  heavy  injury 
inffi'cted  upon  his  honor.  Lilre  Phormio,  the  other  emment 
commander.,  who  with  or  after  him  led  the  Attic  troops 
Lamachns,  Laches,  Charoiades,  Pythodorra,  Pachca,  and 
Demosthenes,    had,  almost  without   exception,  to    pass 
thwugh  similar  conflicts  with  the  popukr  orators. 

In  the  matter  of  military  commands,  the 
Tha  dsm^gogues  p],^cg  ^f  Pericles  could  be  to  a  certain  ox- 
nB  orators;  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.  ^^^  ancient  school  of 

war  ■  although  in  tio  field  also  the  consistent  execution  of 
definite  strategical  plans  ceased,  being  in  fact  only  posnble 

•  A.  to  «h.  rml..lon  of  •»«,  ..o  Bo>okl,  J".  £■  voUl.  p.  121  («.  >■'■) 
A,  to  0.0  po.lllon  ot  Oi.  ,«,..«  (p.  n  i't"),  •'■  »"■  ■"■  ^-  ■'™ 
!!,»  .,  ^„„'„..  l™^c  hiYE  to  porono  orooked  oomsoa. 
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as  loag  as  the  oiBce  of  comm an der-in- chief  was  for  a  period 
of  several  years  eotrusted  to  one  man.     On  the  orators' 
tribune  the    contrast   was    more    striking. 
Here  the  first  prominent  successor  of  Pericles       Euorates. 
was  a  certain  Eucratea,  a  rude  and  unedu- 
cated man,  who  was  ridiculed  oa  the  comic  stage  as  the 
"  boar  "  or  "  bear  of  Melite  "  (the  name  of  the  district  to 
which  he  belonged),  a  dealer  in  tow  and  mill-owner,  who 
only  for  a  short  space  of  time  took  the  lead  in  the  popular 
assembly.    His  place  was  taken  by  Lysicles, 
who  had  acquired  wealth  by  the  cattle-trade.      Lysioies. 
Tliat  Lysicles  was  no  ordinary  man  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  that  Aspasia  married  him  after 
the  death  of  Pericles;  and  hia  intercourse  with  her  ia  said 
to  have  first  made  him  an  eminent  speaker.    He  also  ap- 
pears to  have  wished  to  re-unite  the  military  command  to 
the  leadership  of  the  people,  after  the  fashion  of  Pericles; 
for  in  the  year  afler  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was  general 
in  Caria,  where  he  fell.    It  was  not  until 
after  Lysicles,  that  the  demagogues  attained      Cie  n 
to  power  who  had  first  made  themselves  a 
name   by  their  opposition  against   Pencle.    and    among 
them,  Cleon  was  the  first  who  waa  able  to  mintam  his 
authority  for  a  longer  period  of  time    -io  that  it  is  m  his 
proceedings  during  the  ensuing  year-  of  the  Wir  that  the 
whole   character  of  the  new  demagogy  firet  thoioivhly 
manifests  itself.* 


S  For  Enorates  and  Lysioles,  of.  Arigtoph.  Eq.  y.  131,  Schol.  As  to 
the  oOHncotion  between  Aspaaia  and  Lystalea,  of.  Pint.  P^ieL  2i;  Har- 
pocr.  s,  T.  'Atnr.  ArB  we  to  aasnme  a  oonnection  between  them  already 
before  the  death  of  Pericles?  Otherwise  the  aneodote  of  her  inflnenoe  na 
an  mstrnetrafls  must  be  rejeeted.  The  entire  storj  of  this  eonaeetion  waa, 
nocording  to  Cobet,  P^osopogr.  Xo»oph.  p.  SI,  an  invention  of  iEaohinas 
Cna  to  Bhoae  dialogue,  A^oHa,  at  K.  Fr.  Hermann,  de  ^,oh.  Sc<:.:  p. 
.  le  f.) ;  BBoordins  to  Sauppe  ( Q«ellm  PI.  p.  13),  am  invention  of  the  oomio 
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Of  course,  the  change  which  took  place 
.  AriatocratiQ  ;^  ^jjg  eonduct  of  public  affairs  was  not 
'™^^''  effected    without    incurring   opposition    at 

Athena  itself.  As  yet,  some  of  the  distinctions  between 
the  different  classes  of  society  remained  uneffaced.  Many 
felt  themselves  hy  their  bicth,  wealth,  and  superior  refine- 
ment of  culture  placed  in  a  necessary  opposition  against 
the  multitude,  which  was  well  pleased  to  give  itself  up  to 
its  new  leaders ;  and  the  religious  institutions,  as  well  as 
military  service,  contributed  to  keep  alive  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies in  the  midst  of  the  perfected  democraey.  For  not 
only  did  all  the  most  sacred  pritathoods  of  the  state  remain 
a  hereditary  privilege  of  certain  families,  upon  whom  they 
conferred  a  special  distinction  before  the  rest ;  but  none 
except  daughters  and  sons  of  noble  and  wealthy  houses 
were  chosen  to  perform  those  religioi^  functions,  the  per- 
formers of  which  annually  changed  (as,  e.  g.,  the  office  of 
the  Arreplu/ri,  who  administered  the  worship  of  the  oity- 
goddesa  on  the  citadel,  under  the  superintendence  of  the , 
priestess,  as  it  were  as  the  representatives  of  the  entire 
community;  and  the  choral  dance  of  the  Oschophon,  or 
vine-bearers,  who  were  to  call  to  mind  the  Attic  youth 
saved  by  Theseus  from  Crete).  To  represent  the  city 
abroad,  again,  men  of  noble  femily  continued  to  be  chosen. 
Finally,  while  ordinary  military  service  bad  lost  in  estima, 
tion,  cavalry  service  had  gained  in  importa,nce.  The 
horsemen  were  the  only  standing  body  of  troops  in  Athens ; 
in  consequence  of  the  very  method  after  which  they  were 
levied,  tbey  formed  an  association,  wherein  an  aristocratic 
spirit  of  class  could  not  fail  to  be  kept  alive.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Attic  cavalry  had  been  raised  to  1,000  before 
the  war ;  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  assuming  that 
Pericles  favored  and  encouraged  this  body  of  troops 
(which  he  caused  to  be  represented  in  stone  on  the  Parthe- 
non in  so  splendid  a  style),  in  order  to  obtain  in  them  a 
counterbalance  against  the  multitude. 
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Tlie  resistance  whicli  these  aristocratic 
circles  opposed  to  the  democracy  was  of  a  .Tliotiiocongh 
twofold  character :  for,  in  the  first  inatamce, 
there  yet  existed  in  the  noble  famQies  enemies  on  priocipla 
of  the  constitution,  who  believed  the  salvation  of  the  state 
to  be  impossible,  except  on  condition  of  a  complete  return 
to  the  past.  These  either  withdrew  in  deep  discontent 
from  all  pai-ticipation  in  public  affairs,  or  endeavored  to 
establish  their  political  principles  by  means  of  secret  asso- 
ciations, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  open  action  when 
the  proper  opportunity  should  occur.  This  was  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  which  in  the  days  of  Marathon,  of  Pla- 
tiefe,  and  Tanagra  (vol.  ii  pp.  251,  366,  440)  had  shown 
itself  ready  to  betray  the  city  to  the  enemy,  as  long  as  the 
latter  would  help  to  overthrow  the  democracy ;  a  party 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  Pericles,  had  com- 
bined with  the  multitude  and  its  leaders,  and  which  even 
now  continued,  under  the  sham  pretence  of  religion  and 
higher  principles  of  policy,  to  attack  the  legally  established 
constitution.  The  errore  and  exaggerations  of  the  latter 
wei-e  not  unwelcome  to  this  party,  whose  hopes  were  con- 
stantly revived  by  the  troubles  which  came  upon  the  city 
from  abroad,  and  by  the  confusion  into  which  it  fell  at 

Considerably  raore  numerous,  however, 
was  the  other  party,  which,  far  from  calling  ^^  ^^derata 
into  question  the  constitution  itself,  was  '"^  ^" 
merely  anxious  to  oppose  its  abuses,  and  to  counteract  the 
iiniimited  influence  of  the  new  demagogues.  The  position 
of  this  party  was  an  uncommonly  diiKcult  one ;  inasmuch 
as  its  task  was  above  all  to  temper  and  restrain,  and  to 
raise  the  voice  of  moderation,  while  the  demagogues  put 
forward  bold  projects,  dazzled  the  multitude  with  the 
promise  of  brilliant  successes,  and  with  passionate  warmth 
pursued  particular  ends  corresponding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
crowd.    In  proportion  as  the  citizens  were  accustomed  to 
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tho  flatteries  of  the  new  orators,  the  leaders  of  the  Mode- 
rates found  it  difficult  to  acquire  influence.  They  were 
forced,  like  the  others,  to  sue  for  the  favor  of  the  multitude ; 
surrounded  by  jealoiia  enemies,  they  had  anxiously  to 
avoid  everything  of  which  advantage  could  be  taken  for 
easting  suspicion  upon  them;  they  had  to  prove  their 
character  as  munificent  benefactors  and  friends  of  the 
people,  and  to  attempt  to  gain  their  ends  by  all  manner  of 
circuitous  paths.  Mnally,  the  existing  state  of  things 
itEelf  made  it  impossible  for  those  whose  common  object  it 
was  to  prevent  evil  effects  arising  from  abuses  of  the  con- 
stitution to  possess  such  definite  principles  of  political  ac- 
tion, as  are  necessary  for  keeping  a  party  firmly  and  per- 
manently together  for  the  purpose  of  united  operations ;  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Moderate  party,  the 
well-to-do  and  quiet  citizens  of  Athens,  were  by  nature  ill- 
adapted  for  becoming  active  party-men ;  and  such  peraooa- 
ges  as  Diodotus,  the  son  of  Eucrates,  although  of  courar 
ageona  spirit  and  high  oratorical  gife,  only  transitorily 
took  an  aotive  part  in  public  affairs.  Such  were  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  position  of  this  party;  the  question 
aa  to  its  leadership  was  therefore  of  infinite  importance. 
There  was,  however,  no  difficulty  as  to 
Nieiaa.  choice;  for  among  the  woll-to-do  and  mode- 

rate citizens  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratua,  was 
at  that  time  so  eminent  a  personage,  that  after  the  death 
of  Pericles  he  became  the  centre  of  all  who  perceived  the 
dangerous  turn  public  afiairs  had  taken.  Niciaa  was  tho 
wealthiest  man  in  Athens.  He  was  the  owner  of  great 
possessions  in  Laurium  (vol.  ii.  p.  260),  where  1,000  slaves 
labored  for  him  in  the  silver-mines.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  Attic  culture,  experienced  in  po- 
litical knowledge,  and  moreover  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
speech,  though  he  was  no  born  orator:  a  man  of  blameless 
honor  and  proved  eflScieney,  whom  even  the  comic  stage 
Y  treated  with  respect.    He  had  been  a  colleague 
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of  Pericles  in  the  generalship;  and  had  on  several  occa- 
sions been  distinguished  and  recommended  by  him.  The 
fleet  could  be  entrusted  to  no  safer  hands ;  accordingly, 
Nicias  was  strategm  for  five  successive  yeara  after  the  deatii 
of  Pericles.  He  was  liberal  aad  munificent  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Cimon,  adorned  the  city  with  splendid  dedicatory 
gifts,  and  wlien  his  turn  arrived,  took  advantage  of  the 
Liturgies  to  delight  the  people  with  the  most  unusual 
spectacles.  Upon  the  poor  he  bestowed  profuse  largesses, 
not  only  from  kind  and  charitable  motives,  but  also  from 
anxious  timidity  and  caution;  it  being  his  endeavor,  not 
only  to  foster  the  ardor  of  his  friends,  but  also  to  gain  over 
those  who  disliked  and  might  possibly  damage  him.  He 
could  not  conceal  his  intentions ;  but  the  people  was  pleased 
notwithstanding,  since  it  saw  fi'om  his  conduct  how  much 
depended,  even  for  the  powerful  Nicias,  upon  public 
opinion.  In  his  public  life,  also,  he  was  anxious  to  sur- 
round himself  with  a  certain  semblance  of  importance ; 
like  Pericles,  he  kept  apart  from  social  intercourse;  and 
his  adherents  were  busy  to  spread  the  fame  of  his  unceas- 
ing labors,  and  to  motion  officious  visitors  away  from  his 
doors.  His  bearing  was  measured  and  solemn;  without 
ever  denying  his  convictions,  he  was  averse  from  express-, 
ing  them,  because  lie  was  by  natui-e  shy,  and  always  afraid 
of  injuring  his  own  dignity  by  word  or  deed ;  he  lacked 
the  necessary  courage  for  incurring  any  personal  risli.  He 
was,  moreover,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  had  been  placed  ia 
a  prominent  position  by  circumstances,  rather  than  by  any 
wish  of  his  own.  When  he  first  rose  to  it,  he  was  weak  in 
health,  and  past  his  youth ;  he  could  no  longer  overcome 
his  iuborn  want  of  resolution ;  and  even  as  a  general 
sought  his  chief  strength  in  the  avoidance  of  any  mishap. 
And  as  he  lacked  the  power  of  resolutely  determining  his 
own  conduct,  he  was  doubly  anxious  to  find  support  else- 
where. Instead  of,  like  Pericles,  confronting  the  people  in 
independence  of  spirit,  and  crushing  all  influences  of  su- 
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perstition,  wherever  they  raade  their  appearance,  Le  was 
himself  in  a  high  degree  dependent  upon  such  influeaccs; 
the  dislike  of  modem  free-thinking  had  led  him  to  the 
other  extreme;  for  he  timidly  attached  importance  to  pre- 
monitory signs  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  to  the  declarations 
of  the  soothsayere,  of  whom  one  always  dwelt  under  hia 
roof.  Thus,  men  of  contemptible  character,  such  as  Dio- 
pitKes,  succeeded  in  establishing  an  influence  over  him.  As 
to  his  political  opinions,  he  was  ttoroughly  loyal  to  the 
constitution,  and  animated  by  kindly  feelings  towards  the 
people,  and  by  an  aversion  from  all  secret  intrigues.  He 
■wished,  as  i^inst  Sparta,  to  preserve  the  honor  of  Athens 
intact ;  but  he  regarded  war  as  a  misfortune,  and  considered 
an  honorable  peace  possible.* 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  Nicias  vias  not 
ThB  power  the  man  to  remove  the  great  difficuUiea 
Ath^a^''  ^^  against  which  the  party  of  the  Moderate 
had  to  contend.  The  citizens,  however, 
were  still  possessed  of  sufficient  judgment,  to  recognize 
the  high  value  to  them  of  such  men  as  Kicias,  by  the  side 
of  the  new  demagogues ;  the  people  after  all  felt  a  desire 
for  men  who  inspired  in  them  an  involuntaiy  esteem,  and 
therefore  never  refused  their  confidence  to  Hicias,  and 
always  honored  him  as  a  faithful  counsellor.  Nor  was 
there  any  other  man  who  could  easily  dispute  with  him 
his  position  in  the  state;  since  nowhere  else  existed  a 
amilar  combination  of  character  and  merit  with  noble 
birth  and  wealth.  The  power  of  money  was  very  great  in 
Athens ;  and  notwithstanding  the  equality  upon  which  the 
democracy  plumed  itself,  brave  generals  like  Ivamachua 
were  on  account  of  their  want  of  means  unable  to  attain 

•  Ae  to  iho  treatment  of  Nioiaa  by  Comodj!  C.  Ft.  Hermann,  Se  ji«i- 
BOTUe  Meiie  apxd  ArUlpphanem,  1835 ;  Sciimiiit,  Be  viM  JViciffi,  p.  10,  Btl-; 
Aristotla  on  Hieias,  Plat.  o.  2.  For  Piopithea,  of.  Hermann  uW  avpr.  p. 
25  i  Mcineke,  Comm.  Aa.  i.  8T  i  DroyBen,  S.  Sheut.  Jftw.  iii,  IBO ;  Roa- 
oheT,  Klio,  p.  2 1  a. 
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to  any  permanent  authority.  Nicias  himself  regarded  tis 
wealtli  as  the  foundation  of  his  power,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly conseientioua  in  its  administration ;  he  declined  no 
means  of  profit,  and  let  out  his  slaves  to  otiier  persons  for 
hire,  as  day-laborers.  By  reason  of  his  wealth  he  had 
become  the  head  of  a  party ;  and  the  distinction  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich  at  Athens  now  manifested  itself 
more  sharply  than  ever ;  for  those  who  had  much  to  lose 
were  most  deeply  interested  in  opposing  a  reckless  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  This  division  constituted  a  new  germ 
of  discontent  and  suspicion ;  for  as  soon  as  the  party  of 
Nicias  opposed  itself  to  reckless  schemes  of  war,  it  was 
immediatdy  suspected,  that  selfish  motives  induced  them 
to  prevent  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  because 
the  burdens  of  the  latter  rested  principally  on  the  mem- 
bers of  this  party.  The  orators  who  represented  the  mul- 
titude took  every  possible  advantage  of  these  feelings  of 
distrust,  and,  by  attacking  the  wealthy  minority  of  tha 
community,  endeavored  to  increase  their  own  popularity. 

While  these  changes  befell  the  inner  life 
of  Athens,  the  war  proceeded  without  inter-    ^arf^^*^  " 
ruption  and  with    increasing    vehemence. 
The  belligerent  states,  which  in  the  first  years  of  the  war 
had  contented  themselves  with  endeavoring  to  discover  at 
what  points,  and  in  what  manner,  they  might  most  success- 
fally  attack  one  another,  now  began  to  make  use  of  their 
experiences  for  more  effective  undertakings. 

The  Pelopoanesians  had  already  attempted  to  assert 
their  power  against  the  Athenians  by  sea ;  and  since  they 
■were  unable  to  force  the  latter  to  a  battle  by  land,  and 
to  gain  a  victory  after  the  ancient  Spartan  fashion,  they 
had,  against  their  usual  custom,  commenced  a  regular 
dege,  in  order  to  chastise  the  most  fiiithful  allies  of 
Athens,  the  Platans,  and  to  gain  a  strong  military  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  foe.     The  calamities  which  had 
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befallen  Athens  encouraged  thera  to  adopt  a  more  vigor- 
ous method  of  warfare ;  and  such  personages  aa  Brasidaa 
(p.  62)  had  already  found  opportunities  for  distinguishing 
themselves  by  their  efficient  conduct  of  operations. 

At  the  same  time  a  wider  extent  of  coun- 
its'^Hmits""' "'  ^T  ^^^  gradually  come  to  pai-ticipate  in 
the  war.  For,  besides  Attica  and  Bceotia, 
Acamania  also  had  now  become  one  of  the  scenes  of  war ; 
and,  furthermore,  the  tribes  of  the  north,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  wholly  apart  from  the  history  of  the 
Greek  states,  were  now  for  the  first  time  involved  in  its 
complications ;  and  upon  the  chieftains  of  these  tiibee  the 
idea  first  dawned:  that  the  division  among  the  Greek 
cities  furnished  the  tribes  with  a  chance  of  obtaining  influ- 
ence and  plunder.  Thus  Epirote  tribes,  under  their  chief- 
tains, had  descended  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Adri- 
atic down  the  valley  of  the  Achelous,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Ambradotes  against  the  Acamanians  (p.  78) ;  the 
King  of  the  Odryssc  had  already  offered  very  effective  aid 
to  the  course  of  Athens;  for  the  crafty  Perdiccas  con- 
stantly lay  in  wait  for  taking  advantage  of  the  course  of 
events,  and  unhesitatingly,  while  he  was  stiU  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  despatched  auxiliaries  to  succor  her  enemies 
in  Acarnania.  Excitement  prevailed  among  the  allies, 
both  on  the  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  Pissuthnes,  who  had  Arcadian 
mercenaries  in  his  service,  were  no  secret  (vol.  ii.  p.  520). 
In  Hellas  itself  the  feeling  of  mutual  enmity,  both 
between  the  parties  opposed  to  one  another  in  the  particu- 
lar communities,  and  between  the  belligerent  states, 
increased  in  bitterness ;  so  that  their  redoubled  eagerness 
to  inflict  damage  upon  the  enemy  drove  them  to  continue 
the  war  even  during  the  winter  season. 

Thus  the  Pcloponnesians,  after  the  conflicts  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  undertook  late  in  the  year  b.  C,  429 
(O).  Ixxsvii.  4),  an  expedition  under  Cnemus  and  Brasl- 
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das,  which  in  boldness  surpassed  any  pro-  „  . 
vioiis  entcipriss  upon  which  they  had  ven-  e:(pe(Utionaoro33 
tured.  The  crens  of  forty  ships  were  issxvii.™"%.  o! 
Is.iided  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth;  each  *^^' 
sailor  took  with  him  his  oar,  his  seat  cushion,  and  hia 
strap ;  and  with  this  equipment  the  men  inarched  straight 
across  the  Isthmus  m  all  speed,  manned  forty  vessels  from 
the  magazines  at  Nil'si,  and  then  sailed  directly  upon  the 
Pirteeus,  which  w^  known  to  be  open  towards  the  sea, 
The  ships  were  on  their  way,  and  all  circumstances 
seemed  to  promise  auctew,  when  the  Peloponnesians  took 
fright  at  their  oi^n  audacity,  and,  instead  of  seizing  upon 
the  favorable  moment,  landed  at  Salamis,  captured  the 
ships  there,  three  m  number,  ind  devastated  the  island. 
Hereupon  the  alarm  was  gi\en  to  the  Athenians  by  fiery 
beacons ;  an  awful  terror  came  upon  them^  to  find  them- 
selves thus  suddenly  surprised  in  their  own  waters;  but 
this  terror  remained  the  only  result  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  Athenians  learnt  in  future  to  keep  a  better  watch  over 
their  port. 

"^In  the  north  of  the  ^gean  also  the  commencement  of 
winter  was  accompanied  by  new  doings  of  war.  Perdiccaa 
had  failed  to  perfonn  the  promises  made  by  him  when  he 
joined  the  alliance  of  the  Odryste  and  the  Athenians ; 
accordingly  Sitalces  assembled  an  army  of 
100,000  foot  and  50,000  horse  for  an  invar  siUto'f ''°Vh 
sion  of  Macedonia.  AU  the  country  as  fax  '^xsvii.  i.  {b.o. 
as  Thermopylse  trembled  at  the  approach  of 
the  barbarian  hosts,  which  included  the  most  warlike 
tribes  of  the  Korth;  and  the  enemies  of  Athens  were 
fully  persuaded  that  iJtdr  subjection  was  the  object  of  the 
march.  The  immediate  intention  of  Sitalces  was  to  estab- 
lish the  pretender  Amyntas  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia ; 
in  effecting  which  he  reckoned  upon  the  support  of  the 
Athenians,  at  whose  instigation  he  had  first  entered  upon 
his  undertakmg.    With  irresistible  numbers  he  fell  upon 
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the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  advanced  aa  far  aa  flie  river 
Axius ;  but  no  Attic  ships  arrived,  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion of  a^rs  waa  suddenly  reversed.  The  parfj  hostile 
to  the  Athenians,  headed  by  Seuthes,  the  nephew  of 
Sitalees,  prevailed ;  the  hai-dships  of  winter  supervened  ; 
and  Perdiccas  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stancea  for  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  immediately 
accepted.  Seuthes  became  the  brother-in-law  of  the  king; 
the  vast  army  of  the  Thracians  was  disbanded ;  and  thus 
the  promising  combination  between  Athens  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  OdrysK  was  for  ever  at  an  end.  Probably  the 
non-arrival  of  the  Attic  Bhips  was  merely  due  to  negli- 
gecce  or  to  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding;  unless, 
indeed,  we  prefer  to  assume  that  the  first  unfolding  of 
their  new  ally's  power  awakened  feelings  of  jealousy 
against  him  id  the  Athenians,  and  that  they  intentionally 
left  him  in  the  lurch.  In  any  ease,  the  event  already 
proved  a  want  of  energy  at  the  right  moment,  such  as 
occurred  on  several  occasions  after  the  death  of  Pericles. 
Iiaatly,  the  war  continued  during  the  winter  season  in 
Acamania  also.  Immediately  after  the  disbanding  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  Phormio  landed  in  Astacus,  expelled 
the  party  hostile  to  the  Athenians  out  of  several  cities, 
and  was  about  to  take  CEniadse,  the  chief  seat  of  this 
party,  when  the  Achelous,  wbose  waters  had  risen  and  sur- 
rounded the  city  like  a  lake,  was  found  to  render  any 
attack  imp<msible,  Phormio  therefore  returned  to  Nau- 
paetus,  whence,  when  spricg  set  in,  he  conducted  the  cap- 
tured vessels  and  the  prisoner  to  Athens.* 

The  next  summer   (that   of    the  fourth 

of  "the   B^r.      7^^^  *>f  ^^'^  ^^r)  matured  an  event  which 

01.  ixxsvu.  4,      had  been  preparing  for  years.     For  already. 

Summer.      "       before  the  first   outbreak  of  the  war,  the 

Lesbians  (who,  besides  Chios,  were  the  only 

*  Erents  of  the  winter  r  Thuo.  iL  85-103.  Diod.  sii.  49  f. 
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free  allies  of  Athens  remaining)  had  come  to  a  secret 
understanding  with  Sparta,  the  negotiations  beicg  carried 
on  from  Mitylene,  the  lai'gest  among  the  five  cities  of 
Lesbos.  Situatfl  nearly  opposite  the  coast  of  Asia  Micor, 
Mitylene  lay  on  a  height  jutting  ont  towards  the  sound  of 
the  sea,  and  enclosed  by  two  harbor  bays,  one  to  the  north 
(Malffiis)  and  one  to  the  south,  the  latter  constituting  the 
harbor  of  war  proper.  The  two  bays  were  connected  by 
means  of  a  canal  flowing  through  the  middle  of  the  town. 
By  a  rare  combination,  Mityleno  united  beauty  aud 
strength  of  situation  to  all  the  advantages  of  maritime 
trade. 

But  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  mere  structure  of 
their  city  her  history  gives  evidence  of  the  grandeur  of 
her  citizens'  ambition.  For,  instead  of  remaining  content 
with  the  prosperity  of  a  flourishing  seaport,  they  had 
tetablished  a  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory, 
primarily  on  their  own  island.  Here  they  had  success- 
ively subjected  .Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha,  and  incorpo- 
rated the  three  towns  in  their  dominion.  Next  they  had, 
like  Samoa  and  Thasoe,  further  contrived  to  acquire  and 
maintain  considerable  possessions  on  the  mainland 
opposite.  Here  all  the  most  important  places  had  once 
been  founded  from  Lesbos  (vol.  i.  p.  141),  particularly 
Assus  and  Gai^arus ;  and  the  passionate  desire  of  the 
Mitylenfflans  was  now  directed  to  a  further  pursuit  of 
their  ambitious  policy  on  island  and  mainland.  On  cither 
Athens  stood  in  their  way. 

All  the  dificrcncea  which  agitated  the  Greek  world 
exercised  their  effects  in  this  instance.  Tor,  in  the  first 
place,  Mitylene  was  governed  by  an  exclusive  body  of 
noble  and  wealthy  families ;  they  had  made  their  city 
great  by  their  energy  and  sagacity,  had  held  fast  to  their 
privileges  as  against  the  body  of  the  citizens,  and  accord- 
ingly hated  democratic  Athens.  It  was  against  their  will 
that  they  sent  their  ships  to  serve  the  Athenian  power, 
5* 
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and  they  weie  constaatly  afriid  of  sooner  or  later  eeeing 
their  native  govemm  nt  endangered  from  the  same 
quarter.  Moreover  the  cities  of  the  mainland,  the 
ancient  colonies  of  the  Lesbians,  had  for  the  most  part 
become  tributary  towns  of  Athens. 

On  this  soil  an  ancient  rivalry  prevailed 
Revolt  of  Mi-  )jetween  Athens  and  Lesbos,  which  had  led 
to  sanguinary  conflicts  as  early  as  the  times 
of  the  Pisistratidse  Cvo!.  i.  p.  384).  These  events  had  not 
been  forgotten- ;  and  all  schemes  of  the  Mitylenasans  for 
extending  the  limits  of  their  possessions  on  the  mainland 
were  now  more  than  ever  rendered  futile  by  the  power  of 
Athens.  But  far  more  susceptible  and  critical  was  the 
third  point  where  Mitylene  saw  herself  hard  pressed  by 
Athens — viz.,  the  command  of  the  island  of  Lesbos  itselfi 
For  the  union  of  the  latter  as  one  territory  and  collective 
state  had  for  years  been  obstructed  by  the  resistance  of 
Mcthymna,  in  size  the  second  city  in  Lesbos,  situate  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island,  opposite  to  the  Troad,  and 
under  her  democratic  government  a  faithful  adherent  of 
Athens,  in  whose  alliance  Methymua  saw  the  sole  pledge 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  independence. 

Lastly,  these  differences,  due  to  political  principles  and 
schemes,  were  heightened  by  the  ancient  opposition  of  the 
races,  which  the  present  war  liad  everywhere  revived.  As 
on  the  mainland  among  the  Bteotians,  so  in  the  Archi- 
pelago among  the  IJesbians,  the  ancient  jealousy  of  the 
jEoIic  race  against  the  lonians  of  Attica  broke  forth 
again ;  it  amounted  to  a  simultaneous  attempt  to  establish 
an  independent  power  on  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
^olic  race,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the 
endeavors  in  either  quarter  were  directly  connected  with 
one  another.  The  oligarchical  principles  prevailing  both 
in  Thebes  and  in  Mitylene  had  occasioned  an  approxima- 
tion between  the  two  states,  a  revival  of  the  common 
feelings  of  race,  and  a  combined  political  action.    After, 
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tlien,  the  first  overtures  made  at  Sparta  by  Mifcylene, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponncsiaa  War  had 
remaiued  without  result,  the  Thebans,  after  the  war  had 
commenced,  opened  fresh  negotiations ;  they  clearly  per- 
ceived that  the  Peloponnesian  confederation  could  scarcely 
meet  with  a  new  adherent  of  greater  importance  than 
Mitylene;  they  also  hoped  uow  to  find  greater  readiness 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  Sparta ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Mitylenaeans  were  ready  themselves  to  take  the 
decisive  step.  To  proceed  without  delay  was  their  own 
interest;  they  could  not  tell  how  long  the  present  system 
could  be  maintained  against  the  democratic  party  on 
Lesbos  itself,  and  thought  that  to  wait  any  longer  must 
impair,  and  could  not  improve,  their  situation.* 

The  governing  families  were  aware  of  the  losses  Athens 
had  suffered  in  the  pestilence,  of  the  exhaustion  of  her 
finances  by  the  siege  of  Potid^a,  and  of  hei'  being  forced 
to  employ  her  navy  in  several  places  at  once.  The  bold 
attempt  of  Sparta  to  attack  Athens  on  her  own  coasts  had 
raised  the  courage  of  the  Mitylenseans ;  they  reckoned 
upon  the  discontent  existing  in  .^^olis  and  Ionia ;  and  had 
probably  also  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Pia- 
suthnes.  They  determined  to  prepare  for  the  revolt  with 
all  ptBsiblo  caution  and  energy.  They  built  new  ships, 
threw  up  moles  which  secured  their  harbors,  fiUed  their 
com  magazines,  and  took  Scythian  bowmen  into  tlieir  pay. 

But  although  the  Mitylenseans  proceeded  with  extreme 
caution,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their  plans 
secret.  The  jealousy  of  Tenedoa  and  Methymna,  as  well 
as  the  division  of  parties  in  the  city  of  Mitylene  itself, 
where  political  life  was  in  a  very  critical  state,  operated 
advantageously  for  the  Athenians.  Doxander,  a  citizen 
of  Mitylene,  who  had  asked  the  hand  of  two  noble  heir- 
esses for  his  sons,  and  had  been  eontumeliously  rejected, 

*  See  Wah.  Herbst,  Der  Abfall  MitnUne'n  :  Colosae,  I36I. 
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took  vengeance  upon  the  aristocrats  by  betraying  their 
Behemes  to  the  AtheniaiiSj  nith  whom  he  stood  in  relations 
of  mutual  hospitality.  Here,  again,  the  importance  of 
these  Proxeni  {vol,  ii.  p.  546)  for  Athena  was  made  mani- 
fest ;  who  secretly  and  witliout  any  ofBcial  orders  observed 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  allied  cities,  and  sent  due 
notice  of  dangerous  movements  to  Athens.  Thus,  at  the 
time  when  Archidamus  was  for  the  third  time  advancing 
upon  Attica,  i.e.,  towards  the  commencement  of  tlie  fourth 
summer  of  the  war,  certain  news  was  received  at  Atiiens 
that  a  new  and  dajigerous  naval  war  was  inevitable. 

After  the  Athenians  had  for  a  long  time 
Bures  against  refused  to  Credit  the  news,  they  attempted 
Mitjlcoe.  jjy  means  of  cmbassira  to  persuade  the  Mi- 

tylenffians  to  desist  from  their  undertaking,  but  in  vain ; 
and  thus  it  became  at  last  necessary  to  take  serious  steps. 
Accordingly  the  Lesbian  ships  present  in  the  fleet  were 
immediately  seized,  and  forty  triremes  sent  out  under 
Cleippides.  But  there  was  an  absence  of  such  energy  as 
that  which  Pericles  had  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
revolt  of  Samos.  For  not  only  was  the  surprise  frus- 
trated, to  effect  which  it  had  been  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  a  suburban  festival  of  Apollo,  but  the 
authorities  of  the  revolted  city  even  succeeded  by  cunning 
n^otiations  in  restraining  the  Attic  admiral  from  a  rapid 
assault,  and  in  employing  the  truce  thus  obtained  for  the 
completion  of  their  armaments  and  for  the  despatch  of  an 
embassy  to  Sparta.  Fortunately  for  Athens,  the  Spartans 
displayed  still  less  resolution.  For  instead  of  acting  ra- 
pidly on  their  own  responsibility,  while  the  menaced  city 
still  remained  accessible,  they  bade  the  envoys  of  tlie 
Mitylenseans  appear  at  Olympia,  where  the  great  festival 
chanced  to  be  at  hand,  which  the  war  had  reduced  to  a 
purely  Peloponnesian  meeting,  and  which  waa  therefore 
made  use  of  for  the  settlement  of  confederate  business. 
In  Olympia  tJie  Mitylenaeana  made  a  speech,  highly 
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tion.  Instead  of  complaLaiug  of  the 
treatment  to  which  they  had  been  sub-  ^^'^■'  '^"'J- 
jected,  and  by  which  they  had  been  forced  to  seek  for 
aid  abroad — instead  even  of  inveighing  against  the 
tyranny  of  Athens — they  siipply  declared  that  their 
independence  was  apparent  rather  than  real,  being 
in  truth  insecure  and  conditional  upon  the  grace  of 
Athens.  This  state  of  things  they  declared  themselves 
unable  to  bear;  they  refused  to  belong  to  a  confedera- 
tion which  had  so  completely  changed  its  original 
character,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  eei-ve  as  instruments 
to  Athens  for  the  support  of  her  selfish  dominion.  This 
was  the  haughty  language  of  an  aristocracy  to  which 
dependence  upon  the  citizens  of  Athens  waa  intolerable. 
Nor  did  the  Mitylenseans  appear  in  the  character  of  sup- 
pliants with  nothing  to  ofier;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Corcyrseans  and  Athenians,  so  the  Mitylenseans  proved  to 
the  Peloponnesians  that  the  latter  ought  to  regard  an 
alliance  with  them  as  an  invaluable  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  it  furnished  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  with  a  forti- 
fied station  in  a  most  favorable  situation,  as  well  as  with 
money  and  ships,  and  enabled  it  to  attack  Athens  not 
only  in  Attica,  where  least  harm  could  be  inflicted  upon 
her,  but  at  her  most  vulnerable  points.  The  Mitylena^ans 
declared  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bceotians,  they  had 
commenced  the  revolt  sooner  than  they  had  originally 
intended,  and  that  they  therefore  had  a  double  claim  for 
prompt  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  confederation;  while 
the  amount  of  energy  with  which  that  assistance  was  given 
would  decide  the  measure  oi  authority  which  Sparta  would 
continue  to  enjoy. 

The  immediate  efiect  of  this  speech  was  complete.  The 
Mitylenseans  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  confederation,  and  speedy  federal  assistance  prom- 
ised.   A  fresh  attack  by  sea  and  land  was  immediately  to 
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be  executed  against  Athena :  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  the  Spartan  army  stood  at  the  Isthmus,  and  prepared 
to  transport  the  triremes  lying  in  Lechteum  to  tlie  harbor 
opposite.  But  the  other  Peloponnesiane  failed  to  make 
their  appearance;  they  were  occupied  with  tho  harvest, 
aud  extremely  unwilling  to  undertaEe  a  second  campaign 
in  the  same  summer.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
fully  realized  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  Now  was  the 
moment  for  them  to  show  that  their  power  was  unbroken, 
and  that  they  were  ready,  at  points  most  widely  apart 
from  one  another,  to  meet  their  enemies.  To  their  amaze- 
ment, the  Spartans  saw  a  fleet  of  100  triremes  appear  off 
the  Isthmus,  all  plans  of  crossing  which  were  thereby 
immediately  undone;  ■while  at  the  same  time  the  news 
arrived  that  a  second  Athenian  fleet  was  levying  forced 
contributions  upon  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  Besides  these, 
30  triremes  were  sent  to  Acarnatiia,  and  instead  of  the 
vessels  at  Mitylenc  being  called  oif,  as  the  enemy  had 
expected,  their  numbers  were  reinforced.  Meanwhile 
the  Mifcyleneeans  had  employed  the  interval  in  increasing 
their  preparations  for  war  on  the  island.  An  attack 
directed  by  them  against  Methymna  had  failed,  but  the 
dependent  cities  were  newly  fortified,  and  it 
was  determined  to  maintain  possession  of 


ning  of  the  autumn  Paches  arrives  with  1,000  h 

the  rebellious  city  was  walled  in  from  the 
0!.  iiixviii.   land  side,  and  when  the  winter  came,  the 
Autumn.  blockade  was  complete,  and  all  posaibility 

of  aid  cut  off.* 
Meanwhile    the   undertaking    against    PlatseK,    com- 
menced in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  at  the  time  when 
the  pestilence  was  raging  in  Athens,  had  by  no  means  pro- 
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ceeded  according  to  the  expectations  of  the 
Spartans.  For  when  they  appeared  before  ArctidanmEbe- 
the  little  city  with  the  whole  army  of  the  OL^ii^xviiL!  L 
confederation,  they  hoped  to  accomplish  (b.c.423.) 
their  object  by  means  of  negotiation ;  and 
when  the  Platteans  appealed  to  the  solemnly-guaranteed 
inviolability  of  their  territory,  they  received  the  deceitful 
answer,  that  it  was  solely  intended  to  accord  to  them  the 
perfect  independence  which  was  their  due;  at  the  present 
moment  they  were  neither  free  nor  independent ;  let  them 
therefore  quit  the  Attic  alliance,  and  remain  perfectly 
neutral.  The  Platseans  hereupon  referred  to  their  situa- 
tion, which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  attach  them- 
selves t«  a  larger  state;  moreover,  they  added,  their 
alliance  with  Athens,  which  was  now  interpreted  as  a 
crime  against  them,  had  been  concluded  by  the  express 
directions  of  Sparta  (vol.  i.  p.  415).  To  sever  their 
alliance  with  Athens  would  be  to  deliver  up  their  city  to 
their  worst  enemies.  Archidamus  broke  off  these  discus- 
sions, which  could  not  but  be  painful  for  every  Spartan 
who  yet  retained  a  spark  of  honorable  feeling ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Platseans  the  dangers  which  in  any  case  sur- 
rounded them,  and  proposed  to  them  that  they  should 
emigrate,  and  for  the  entire  remainder  of  the  war  hand 
over  the  territory  of  their  city  to  him ;  their  Immovahle 
property  should  be  accurately  catalogued,  and  restored  to 
them  in  full  after-  the  termination  of  the  war,  together 
with  the  land  itself 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposal 

.1  .  .1  .       j>    ii  CiroamvaHa- 

waa  honestly  meant  on  the  part  oi  ttie  ^-^^  ^^  pintEeie. 
king ;  and  there  was  the  more  reason  for  Oi.  '^^^''J'-  ^• 
offering  it,  since  the  women  and  children,  Septeniber. 
and  the  whole  population  with  the  exception 
of  400  citizens,  had  already  emigrated  to  Attica;  Sparta 
promising  to  undertake  the  obligation  herself  of  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  tbe  citizens  during  the  period  of 
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their  exile.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Platfeans 
met  their  proposal  with  no  direct  refusal,  but  submitted  it 
to  the  Athenians  for  their  opinion.  The  latter  rejected  it, 
and  promised  active  aid.  Hereupon  the  Platseans  no 
longer  hesitated  for  a  single  moment ;  from  the  walls  they 
declared  to  their  enemies,  that  they  were  resolved,  under 
idl  circumstances,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  made  ready  for  the  most  determined  defence. 
Nothing  remained  for  Archidamua  but  to  proceed  to 
extremities.  After  he  had  endeavored  by  a  solemn  in- 
vocation of  all  the  Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  land  to 
appease  his  conscience,  and  to  throw  the  whole  guilt  of 
the  war  upon  the  Platfeans,  he  caused  all  the  timber  to  be 
cut  on  the  declivities  of  Mount  CithEeron,  beneath  which 
the  city  lay,  palisades  to  be  ei-ected,  and  with  the  help  of 
these  a  wall  to  be  built,  from  the  height  of  which  the 
defenders  of  the  city  wall  might  be  attacked.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  Spartans  at  any  cost  to  avoid  a  long  and 
expensive  si^e ;  and  the  soldiers  were  therefore  ordered 
to  wort  day  and  night  at  the  wall.  In  seventy  days  it 
was  finished.  The  Platseans,  however,  raised  the  height 
of  their  walls  over  against  it  by  means  of  bulwarks ;  by 
subterraneous  passages  destroyed  the  enemy's  earthworks ; 
and  behind  the  threatened  portion  of  their  own  wall  built 
another,  to  serve  as  a  retreat.  Furthermofe,  they  con- 
trived to  disable  the  machines  intended  to  break  their  wall 
by  crushing  their  heads  or  catching  them  in  nooses  at  the 
moment  of  their  approach.  Finally,  the  besiegers  em- 
ployed the  power  of  fire,  by  filling  up  the  space  between  the 
city  wall  and  their  own  with  combustible  materials,  and 
causing  a  conflagration,  the  smoke  and  heat  of  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  entire  city  and  its  defenders,  till, 
as  it  is  related,  a  storm  of  rain  at  the  last  moment  unex- 
pectedly preserved  them. 

Hereupon  Archidamus,  who,  like  an  ancient  Spartan, 
had  only  with  great  repugnance  consented  to  build  a  wall 
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aud  employ  siege-machines,  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
fiaaJly  the  idea  of  overcoming  the  little  band  of  Plat^ean 
citizens  by  force ;  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  tedious 
method  of  surrounding  the  entire  city  with  a  wall, so  as  to 
wear  it  out  by  famine.  The  precipitous  situation  of  the 
city  made  this  task  extremely  difficult  of  a^compliahment. 
But  no  labor  was  deemed  excessive  ;  for  the  conflict  had 
become  more  desperate  as  it  proceeded  ;  and  the  Thebaus 
exerted  themselves  in  eyery  way  to  prevent  the  work  from 
coming  to  a  stand-still.  A  double  wall  was  now  built 
round  the  entire  city,  with  a  trench  feeing  both  towards 
the  latter  and  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  walls,  which, 
at  regular  intervals,  were  furnished  with  turrets  ;  the 
passage  between  the  walls,  sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  was 
covered,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  large  guard-house  sur- 
rounding the  hostile  city.  Towards  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  immense  work  was  finished ;  it  was  possible  to 
dismiss  the  majority  of  the  troops;  the  watch  on  the  wall 
was  divided  between  Peloponnesian  and  Theban  soldiers, 
each  body  having  its  appointed  place ;  and  a  band  of  300 
was  kept  in  reserve  for  unforeseen  cases. 

For  one  whole  year  the  Platseans  had 
held  out  in  their  prison,  cut  off  from  all       ^?*  F}'*'i^'^?^ 
intercourse,  without  hope  of  relief,  sur-   oi.  iissTiii.  i. 
rounded  by  foes  athirst  for  their  blood,   J^bat.  ^ 

Provisions  began  to  fall  short.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bravest  among  the  besieged  determined  to 
hazard  an  attempt  to  break  the  blockade.  After  they 
had  furnished  themselves  with  sealing-iadders  of  the 
height  of  the  enemy's  walls,  they  took  advantage  of  a 
rough  and  stormy  December  night,  when  the  sentinels 
might  be  supposed  to  have  retired  into  the  towers  which 
served  them  as  sentry-boxes. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  men  left  the  city ;  they  were 
lightly  armed,  and  shod  only  on  the  left  foot,  so  as  to 
have  a  firmer  support  in  the  case  of  a  fight;  the  right  foot 
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was  bare,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  march  through  the 
mud.  Each  mao  holding  himself  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  hia  neighbor,  in  order  to  avoid  any  clash  of  arms, 
they  cross  the  trench,  climb  the  wall,  man  after  man 
reaching  up  his  shield  to  his  predecessor;  the  sentries  in 
the  nearest  towers  on  the  right  and  left  are  put  to  death ; 
everything  proceeds  successfully  and  without  noise;  the 
Platseans  are  masters  of  a  piece  of  the  wall  surmounted 
by  two  towers,  which  they  occupy ;  and  most  of  them 
have  mounted  the  wail.  Suddenly  the  fall  of  a  tile  from 
the  top  gives  the  alarm  to  the  gariison.  Seven  Platseans 
begin  to  retrace  their  steps,  thinking  everything  is  lost. 
But  whOe  the  enemy  remains  wholly  in  doubt  as  tfl  what 
is  taking  place,  and  no  man  dares  to  quit  his  post,  one 
after  another  of  the  brave  band  descends  from  the  outer 
wall ;  and  at  last  even  those  who  had  kept  watch  in  the 
towers  quit  their  post  and  eucced  in  reaching  the  outer 
trencli.  This  they  find  full  of  water,  and  overlaid  with  a 
thin  coating  of  ice.  Hence  arises  a  delay  in  crossing,  and 
before  all  have  passed  over,  they  see  troops  with  torches 
—it  is  the  reserve  of  300,  which  comes  up  to 
,t  the  trench.  But  the  torches,  by  dazzling  the  eyes 
of  the  pursuers,  hinder  their  movements,  and  are  of  Msist- 
ance  in  the  struggle  to  the  Plateeans.  A  single  archer  is 
taken  prisoner.  The  others  make  good  their  escape,  and 
take  the  road  to  Thebes,  presummg  that  the  pursuit  will 
be  made  on  the  road  to  Attica.  On  reaching  Erythraj, 
and  not  before,  they  turn  to  the  right  into  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  morning  arrive  at  Athens,  at  the  same  hour  in 
which  their  comrades  are  sending  heralds  to  the  besieging 
force,  to  ask  for  the  bodies  of  their  brethren,  all  of  whom 
they  deemed  lost.  Never  have  bravery  and  determined 
skill  met  with  a  more  glorious  reward.*    Even  those 

•  ArcliIdaimtflftnatliePlat^aiia;  Thuc.  ii,  T2.  Break  of  the  blockade  : 
Thno.  lii.  20,  21 ;  Diod.  lii,  66. 
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remfuniug  behind  were  gainers,  having  now  a  chance  of 
holding  out  longer  with  their  provisions. 

Thus  in  the  beginning  of  the  flilh  year  of  the  war  the 
general  interest  centred  in  two  si^es;  both  of  wiiieh 
involved  the  heaviest  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers, 
while  in  both  the  promised  relief  cohtioued  to  be  looked 
for,  and  to  be  looked  for  in  vain. 

In.  the  spring,  indeed,  the  Peloponnesian  0eet  had  at 
last  completed  its  preparations,  and  Alcidas,  with  forty- 
two  sail,  set  ont  from  Gjtheum  for  the  Mgeau.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  „  .  . 
Attic  naval  alliance  that  Peloponnesian  of  Attica,  oi. 
men-of-war  made  their  appearance  in  the  i^™"'i-l' {^-c. 
waters  which  Athens  regarded  as  her  own 
domain.  In  order  to  give  additional  efiect  to  this  naval 
expedition,  the  land  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  simul- 
taneously invaded  Attica  under  Cleomenes,  the  uncle  and 
guardian  of  PaiKanias,  the  son  of  Plistoanax,  and  succes- 
sor in  the  command  of  the  army  to  Arcbidamns  (who  had 
died  shortly  before,  after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years). 
This  fourth  invasion  was  particularly  disastrous  for  the 
Athenians,  because  the  Spartans  endeavored  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  country  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  during  their  stay  in  Attica,  news  of  victory 
from  Alcidas,  But  these  expectations  soon  proved  utterly 
feUa^ious;  for  the  Spartan  admiral's  unskilfulness  and 
cowardice  did  everything  possible  to  frustrate  the  object 
of  his  enterprise.  He  timidly  cruised  among  tbeCyclades, 
while  the  situation  of  Mitylene  was  becoming  extremely 
critical.  The  Mifylenteans  were  unable  to  wait  any 
longer ;  and  accordingly  the  Spartan  Sahethug,  who  had 
contrived  to  enter  the  city  a  few  months  previously,  in 
order  to  announce  the  approach  of  relief,  advised  the  gov- 
ernment, as  a  last  resort,  to  attempt  a  sally.  For  this 
purpose  all  the  suits  of  armor  in  the  possession  of  the  city 
were  distributed,  even  among  the  poorer  classes  of  citiaens, 
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who  had  hitherto  only  served  as  light-armeil  troops.  But 
searcelj  had  this  been  done,  when  the  people  declared 
against  the  government,  and  demanded  that  all  the  cora- 
magazinea  should  be  opened,  threatening  at  the  same  time 
to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations  with  the  Athenians. 
Under  the  circumstances,  nothing  remained 


of  Mitylena.  __. 

lxx>:viii.i.(B.c.  ggrt  with  the  people,  and  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  Pachea;  otherwise  they  alono 
would  have  heen  delivered  up  aa  the  authors  of  the  revolt. 
Pachea  promised,  until  the  supreme  decision  at  Athens 
had  been  referred  to,  neither  to  imprison,  nor  enslave,  nor 
put  to  death,  a  sbgle  individual.  Notwithstanding  this 
promise,  when  the  Athenians  entered  the  city,  the  oligarchs 
sat  trembling  on  the  steps  of  the  altars ;  for  they  deemed 
their  lives  safe  at  the  hands  neither  of  their  fellow-citizens 
nor  of  the  enemy.  They  were  eventually  taken  into 
custody  and  carried  to  Tenedoa. 

Seven  days  had  passed  since  the  surrender  of  Mitylcne, 
when  Alddas  arrived  and  anchored  oppMJteLeahos.inthe 
neighborhood  of  Erythr^.  He  came  too  late  ftr  his 
principal  purpose;  yet  it  remained  an  extraordinaiy 
event  for  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  to  be  lying  off  the  Ionian 
coast.  And  since  snch  a  demonstration  had  been  actually 
made,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  to  accomplish  what 
remained  feasible.  Nor  were  there  wanting  among  those 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  admiral,  counsellors  who 
fully  recognized  the  hnportancoof  the  present  conjuncture. 
Teutiaplus,  the  Elean,  demanded  that  the  Athenians 
should  be  without  delay  surprised  in  Mitylene,  before 
they  were  prepared  for  an  attack.  And,  furthermore, 
Ionian  fugitives  and  Lesbians  arrived  in  the  fleet  and 
urged  Aleidas  to  take  some  decisive  step.  They  bade 
him  take  up  a  position  in  some  Ionian  city  or  in  ^olic 
Cyme,  gather  all  discontented  persons  around  him,  carry 
into  effect  the  policy  announced  by  Sparta,  and  proclaim 
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the  independence  of  the   Helienic   cities   in   Ionia   and 
^olia. 

No  Attic  fleet  was  at  hand,  and  the  agitation  was 
univereal.  The  Persians  were  busily  engaged  in  tailing 
advantage  of  the  excitement  everywhere  prevailing 
against  Attica,  and  restoring  their  power  at  certain  points 
of  the  coast;  with  the  aid  of  a  party  in  the  city.  Colophon 
had  again  fellen  into  their  hands  in  the  summer  of  b.  c. 
430  (01.  Isxsvii.  3)  ;  and  from  Notium  also,  the  port  of 
Colophon,  the  cilizens  fiivorable  to  Athens  had  been 
forcibly  expelled.  By  means  of  his  Arcadian  mercenar- 
ries,  PisButhnes  had  aided  in  this  transaction — the  same 
satrap  who  had  already,  in  the  Samian  war,  given  proofe 
of  his  animosity  against  Atliens  and  of  his  readiness  to 
interfere  in  the  aifaira  of  Greece.  If,  then,  the  Spartan 
general  wero  to  effect  an  understanding  with  Pi^uthnes, 
Athene  might  be  threatened  with  the  most  dangerous 
combination  of  forces.  But  Alcidas  would  listen  to  no 
advice  of  the  kind.  He  timidly  sailed  along  the  coast, 
and  accomplished  nothing  beyond  seizing  and  putting  to 
death  certain  harmless  lonians,  until  he  was  reminded  hy 
the  Samians  that  these  proceedings  would  surely  not  tend 
to  recommend  him  as  a  liberator  of  Hellas.  But  as  soon 
aa  he  hid  the  tl'^htcst  giound  for  believing  himselt  to  be 
pur^ued  by  i  force  finm  Athene  his  aimless  eiuisints 
chinged  into  craven  fli{,ht  and  he  huiiicd  home  -tiaight 
across  the  sex 

Thus  without  iny  exeition  on  their  own  part  the 
Ath  nuns  saw  themso!\e«  deliveied  ficm  ill  dat  crpp 
and  weie  enabled  immediately  to  employ  then  fleet 
for  resto-ing  thur  authority  to  its  full  height  m  A'ju 
Minor  The  town  of  Notmm — where  fori  time  the  tio 
hostde  lartiLS  among  the  citizens  thjue  respect  vely 
favoijng  the  Athenians  and  the  Persians  hil  wifji 
nothing  but  a  wall  to  separate  them  earned  on  their 
do  iigs    M5e    by    side— wis   Ij    atn.fag'=m    tnd   v    Itnce 
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brought  back  under  the  power  of  Athens.  Finally, 
Paches  easily  accomplished  the  subjection  of  the  island 
of  Lesbos;  and  sent  the  Lesbiaa  aristocrats,  together 
■with  the  Spartan  Salaathua,  whose  hiding-place  had  been 
discovered,  to  Athens,  there  to  receive  their  sentence* 

When  the  unhappy  men  were  landed  in 
AthMs  a9to^to  the  Pir^us,  the  citizens  were  iu  a  state  of 
doom  of  Mitj-  feverish  excitement,  and  the  trial  which 
"""^  now  commenced  affords  clear  evidence  of 

the  changes  which  the  last  few  years  had  produced  in 
public  life  at  Athens,  The  causes  of  this  excitement 
may  be  easily  traced :  the  siege  of  the  revolted  city  had 
demanded  extraordinary  sacrifices ;  the  treasury  had  been 
exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  the  reserved  fund ;  and 
for  the  first  time  it  became  necessary  to  levy  a  property- 
tax,  in  order  to  procure  a  sum  of  200  talents  for  tho 
purposes  of  the  siege.  This  measure  by  itself  having 
caused  great  consternation,  since  at  the  b^inning  of.  the 
war  the  hope  of  victory  had  been  principally  based  upon 
the  treasure,  the  exasperation  against  the  revolted  allies 
was  doubly  bitter.  The  Athenians  bad  recived  a  terrible 
warning  of  the  dangei-s  attaching  to  the  situation  of  their 
state,  Persia  threatened  the  towns  in  their  alliance ;  a 
hostile  fleet  had  made  its  appearance  in  Ionia ;  and  to 
nothing  but  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  leader  of  the 
latter  could  it  be  ascribed  that  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  had 
not  been  followed  by  a  rising  on  the  Ionian  and  .^lian 
mainland.  To  this  fear  on  behalf  of  their  possessions 
beyond  the  sea  was  now  added  wi-ath  at  the  devastation  of 
their  own  country  and  anxiety  on  account  of  Plat^ES.  In 
this  period  of  manifold  excitement  the  citisens  were 
without  any  leader  able  or  willing  to  calm  it ;  but  their 
orators  merely  desired  to  encourage  these  feelings,  and 
to  add  vehemence  to  the  passions  of  the  people :  above 

«  Fourth  inTaaioQ  ;  Tliue.  iii.  26.— Fall  of  Mityleno :  ib.  27  f. 
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all,  Cleon,  wlbo  at  fliis   fiiiie  exercised  a  cumimndm ' 
influeDce.* 

Cleon's  father,  Clesetietiis,  had  been  the 
owner  of  a  manufactory,  and  employed  a  .  n  ition"' '  Tt 
large  number  of  slaves  in  the  tanning  of  '-''■'' 
hides  and  manu&etoryof  leather  wares,  a  branch  of 
industry  which  flourished  exceedingly  in  Atheni,  but  at 
the  same  time  enjoyed  no  high  repute.  The  sphere  lo 
which  Cleon  grew  up  was  not  likely  to  secuic  him  a 
higher  degree  of  culture;  his  personal  appearance  wis 
rude  and  vulgar,  his  voice  rough,  and  hia  mannei  of 
speech  blustering.  In  the  consciousness  of  rude  vigor,  he 
prided  himself  upon  being  nothing  but  a  min  of  the 
people;  and  when  tiie  multitude  expended  its  furj  upon 
those  who  confronted  it  with  superior  culture,  he  was  in 
his  right  place  as  the  people's  mouth-piece.  Thus  he  had 
directed  his  invectives  against  Pericles,  and  even  com- 
bined for  an  attack  upon  the  philosophic  friends  of  the 
latter  with  such  men  as  Diopithea  (p.  48),  The  satisfac- 
tion which  the  citizens  afterwards  accoi-ded  to  the  oifended 
statesman  amounted  to  a  defeat  for  Cleon,  in  conseijuence 
of  which  he  remained  somewhat  in  the  background 
durmg  the  next  few  years.  He  then  eame  forward 
anew ;  and  after  the  removal  of  Eucrates,  and  the  death 
of  Lysicles  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  MityJena  (p.  95), 
was  warranted  in  regarding  himself  as  the  first  man  in 
the  state. 

Among  the  means  employed  by  Cleon 
P  .  ,  »  ,         ThoSvcopiiimts. 

tor  securmg  so  large  an  amount  of  popular 

favor,  the  most  effective  was  doubtless  that  of  raising  the ' 

pay  of  the  jurymen,  which,  on  his  motion,  was  trebled 

{vol.  ii.  p.  499).      By  this  change  the  significance  of  the 

institution  in  question  was  completely  altered.    For  a  pay- 

«  First  "'o*opi!:  Thuo.  iii.  19;  of.  Boookh,  P.  E.  of  All.,  ii.  p.  228. 
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ment of  three  obols,  or  half  a  drachm  (Sid.),  per  sitting, 
\Ta3  sufficient  to  constitute  a  tempting  gain  for  the  poor 
Athenian.  For  such  a  sum  they  were  ready  to  let  their 
tools  reraaia  idle,  and  to  hurry  to  the  courts.  This  -was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  more  aged,  who  wei-e  unable 
any  longer  to  perform  military  service,  and  who  welcomed 
this  easy  method  of  making  money.  Of  the  country  peo- 
ple also,  many  found  in  this  a  compensation  for  the 
income  from  their  fields,  of  which  the  war  had  deprived 
them ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  jurymen  was  composed  of  persona  without  means. 
As  jurymen  they  sat  out  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  most 
agreeably  entertained  by  the  excitement  of  listening  to  the 
trials,  in  a  comfortable  self-cons ciousnesa  and  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  power  given  to  them  by  the  authority  of  the 
Attic  tribunals  over  the  life  and  property  of  so  many 
thousands ;  and  when  the  sitting  was  over  (the  lengtli  of 
which  probably  depended  upon  the  patience  of  the  jury- 
meu),  their  three  obols  would  furnish  them  with  a  bath 
and  a  meal  by  way  of  refreshment  after  their  public 
duties.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  the  gratitude 
displayed  by  the  Athenians  towards  the  author  of  this 
increase  of  pay,  Cieou  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  the 
fevorite  and  benefeetor  of  the  people,  the  honored  patron 
of  the  law-courts ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  Athenian  love 
of  litigation,  which  Cratinus  had  already  laughed  at, 
increased,  the  power  of  Cleon  rose.  For  the  discovery 
had  long  been  made  of  taking  advantage  of  the  law-courts 
for  party  purposes,  by  subjecting  eminent  men  to  capital 
.indictments.  But  not  until  now  did  the  activity  of  the 
'Sy&^hanls'  attain  to  its  full  height ;  a  class  of  men  arose, 
who  made  a  regular  trade  of  collecting  materials  fi^r 
indictments,  and  of  bringing  their  fellow-citizens  before 
a  legal  tribunal.  These  denunciations  were  particu- 
larly directed  against  those  who  were  distinguished  by 
wealth,  birth,  and  services,  and  who  therefore  gave  cause 
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for  suspicion ;  for  the  informers  wished  to  prove  themselves 
zealous  friends  of  the  people  and  active  guardians  of  tlio 
constitution.     But  as  the  defeefa  of  the  latter  becama 
more  and  more  glaring,  and  the  tone  of  the  assemblies 
more  and  more  unruly— as  the  Moderate  party  continued 
to  separate  itself  farther  from  the  multitude,  and  the 
educated  class  to  withdraw  from  public  life— the  people's 
suspicions  were  heightened,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  treason 
and  the  terror  of  anti-constitutional  attempts;  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  were  suspected  in  all  quarters,  and  the 
popular  orators  persuaded  the  citizens  to  put  no  confidence 
m  any  magistrate,  envoy,  or  commission,  but  rather  to 
settle  everything  in  full  assembly,  and  themselves  assume 
the  entu«  executive.    The  Sycophants  made  their  living 
out  of  this  universal  suspicion,  and  took  advantage  of  it 
to  raise  their  own  importance.    Young  and  unknown  men, 
partly  not   even   of  Attic   descent,  ventured    uiiblush- 
ingly  to  attack  the  most  venerable  meu  in  the  city,  who 
had  fought  against  the  Persians,  and  had  grown  gray  in 
faithful  service  of  the  state.     Thus  Athens  lived  to  see 
the  disgraceful  sight,  that  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Melesias, 
who  after  the  dissolution  of  his  party  had  renounced  all 
political  eonflicfs  and  loyally  served  the  state  of  Pericles 
—that  this  venerable  veteran  of  the  Athens  of  Cimon 
was,  in  the  decline  of  hia  old  age,  brought  before  the 
popular  tribunal  and  sentenced ;  an  event  which  aroused 
the  just  ire  of  the  poet  Aristophanes.    The  trade  of  the 
Sycophants  was  moreover  carried  on  from  motives  of 
shameless  love  of  gain :  they  threatened  prosecutions  ia 
order   tlms   to   extort   money  from   guilty  and   innocent 
alike;  for  even  among  those  who  felt  free  fi-om  guQt  were 
many  who   shunned   a  political   prosecution  beyond  all 
other  things,  having  no  confidence  in  a  jury,  since  it  was 
so   often  influenced  by  passion,   and  generally  decided 
according  to  its  own  interest 
Of  this  Sycophantic  art   Cleon  was  himself  a  master. 
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The  power  of    and  it  served  him  as  oae  of  the  most  effec- 
CiBoa,  ^jyg   jjieans  for  establisliing  hia  power.     It 

furnished  him  with  opportunities  for  rerooving  all  who 
appeared  dangerous  ia  his  ends,  for  driving  away  oratora 
of  opinions  opposed  to  his  own,  and  disgusting  them  with 
political  life.  By  means  of  his  power  over  the  people, 
and  his  entire  want  of  consideration  for  any  one  else, 
he  continued  to  make  himself  so  universally  feared  that 
none  dared  to  confront  him.  The  most  precious  possession 
of  the  Athenians,  liberty  of  speech,  was  virtually  taken 
away  from  them.  By  honest  means  Cleon  was  not  to  be 
opposed ;  but  he  was  open  to  the  influence  of  money,  and 
contrived  to  employ  his  power  so  as  to  acquire  considerable 
wealth.* 

When  he  felt  himself  to  be  perfectly 
His  policy.  ^^^^  ^^  j^j^  power,  he  altered  bis  behaviour 
in  a  few  points.  He  retired  from  all  association  with  his 
previous  companions,  and  thus  acquired  the  right  of  in- 
veighing against  all  secret  combinations  for  political 
purposes  with  double  vehemence.  Kor  was  his  owa 
political  action  of  a  nature  to  need  this  description  of  aid 
for  making  it  popular ;  for,  instead  of  pursuing  remoter 
objects,  which  were  only  to  be  gained  by  a  close  association 
of  the  members  of  one  party,  he  rather  endeavored  to 
attach  the  majority  of  the  citizens  more  and  more  closely  to 
his  own  person,  and  for  this  purpose  most  skilfully  to  take 
advant^e  of  every  single  question  of  the  day.  If  we 
are  at  all  justified  in  speaking  of  any  poUey,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  as  having  been  pursued  by  Cleon,  it 
was  no  other  than  this,  that  he  endeavored  to  create  an 
irresistible  succession  of   difaculties  in    the  way   of  a 

«  As  to  the  date  and  otfeots  of  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  judicial 
pay,  aea  Meier  u.  Sohtemiuin,  Atl.  JVds.  p.  138 ;  Btooltl),  P.  E.  to!,  i. 
p.  313  {B.  Tr.).  Asia  theoaseof  Thucjdidee  :  Bonppe,  De  Caua.  Mag- 
nil.  Ae.  p.  22;  Droysen  ad  Ar.  Ach.  Tfl2.    As  to  Cleon'a  mode  of  en- 
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e  termiiiatioii  of  tlie  war  with  Sparta,  aud  of  the 
filling  up  of  the  breach  between  the  Greek  states.  But 
while  a  statesman  devoted  to  such  political  principlea 
should  have  above  all  been  careful  to  strengthen  in  every 
possible  way  the  powers  of  the  state,  to  economize  its 
resources  of  war  by  means  of  a  prudent  administration, 
and  to  add  security  to  the  foundatioiis  of  its  power,  Cleon 
was  careless  as  to  the  performance  of  any  such  duties  as 
these.  Nay,  he  to  such  a  degree  weakened  Athens  by 
raising  die  pay  of  the  dicasts  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest 
pressure  of  the  war,  that  an  ancual  public  expenditure  of 
about  150  talents  (£36,570)  was  hereby  occasioned, 
necessitating  the  employment  for  this  purpose  of  part  of 
the  tributes.  Thus  the  finances  fell  into  worse  and  worse 
confusion;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  less  and  less 
regard  was  paid  to  a  just  and  kind  treatment  of  the  alli^. 
Instead  of  their  leader,  Athens  had  become  their  mistress, 
and  now  became  their  despot.  When  Cleon  cast  all  con- 
siderations to  the  winds  in  this  matter,  and  helped  to 
make  arbitrary  forced  levies  of  money  more  frequent 
until,  when  money  was  wanting,  actual  predatory  expe- 
ditions were  even  undertaken  into  the  territory  of  the 
allies,  the  real  foundations  of  the  Attic  fKJwer  wero 
shaken  for  the  sako  of  obtaining  momentary  advantages, 
and  the  state  was  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  deeply 
involved  in  the  iwigers  of  the  disastrous  war.  Cleon  was 
assuredly  aware  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs ;  but,  &r 
from  expounding  its  dangers  to  the  citizens  and  claiming 
corresponding  exertions  and  sacrifices,  as  was  the  duty  of 
a  conscientious  public  leader,  he  deceived  the  citizens  as 
to  the  power  of  the  state,  and  tempted  them  to  enjoy  its 
revenues,  and  the  advantages  of  their  absolute  sway.  He 
kept  alive  their  enthusiasm  for  the  i\  ar  by  representing 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy  as  certain,  and  a  new  increase  of 
their  advantages  and  enjoyments  a^  equally  sure.  Pro- 
phecies were  communicated  to  them  which  spoke  of  the 
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conquest  of  the  ontin.  Peloponnesoa,  and  of  a  indickl 
pay  of  flvo  otols,  a«  destined  to  be  deiivod  by  the  Alhe- 
S»n.  from  Arcadia .•  Bnoh  was  the  poKcy  of  Cleon,  m 
the  pnnuit  of  which  he  stood  in  no  need  of  the  assistance 
of  political  associations,  smoe  his  ideas  were  in  themselves 
eminently  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude. 

But  the  circumstance  that  Clcon  broke 
Contragt  be-  up  his  former  political  connections  was 
S  c  J.""'"  also  due  to  a  wish  on  his  part  of  appearing 
before  the  people  with  superior  self-assu- 
rance and  consciousness  of  power,  and  of  marking  the 
diiferenee  between  himself  and  those  who  had  formerly 
been  his  equals  as  the  opponents  of  Pericles.  He  had 
himself  caught  more  than  one  peculiarity  of  Ponclcs, 
which  he  now  imitated  after  his  oivn  fashion.  On  the 
orat»ts'  tribune,  indeed,  he  was  in  all  respects  the  perfect 
antitype  of  Peiieles.  For  while  the  latter  had  confronted 
the  people  with  immovable  equanimity,  and  m  the  full 
fervor  of  his  eloquence  prsserved  harmony  of  voice  and 
perfect  composure,  so  as  even  never  to  allow  the  folds  of 
his  cloak  to  become  disarranged,  Cleon,  when  speaking, 
was  seen  to  move  vehemenUy  up  and  down  the  tribune, 
and  to  gesticulate  with  both  his  arms,  throwing  his  robe 
in  all  directions,  and  exerting  the  strength  of -his  loud 
voice  to  the  utmost  of  its  poweis.  Pericles  presenlaj  to 
his  fellow-citizens  a  type  of  calm,  because  in  all  questions 
he  called  upon  them  calmly  to  ledecl ;  Cleon  felt  most  at 
home  when  the  populace  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  ei- 
citement,  to  stimulate  and  mcrease  which  he  employed  all 
the  mems  at  his  command.  Pericles  always  kept  m  view 
the  question  itself,  while  a^n's  art  consisted  in  advanomg 
his  individual  authority  by  means  of  personal  attacks  and 
passionate  vituperation.  Pericles'  endeavor  was  to 
inluence  his  hearers  by  reason  alone,  and  to  remove  the 
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ioSuence  of  vague  sensations ;  Cleou  took  advantage  of 
the  credulity  of  the  multitude  for  vehemently  agitating  it 
by  means  of  exciting  announcements  of  every  description, 
particularly  prophecies,  fictitious  oracles,  &c.  The  more 
deeply  the  passions  of  the  populace  were  roused,  the  surer 
was  the  influence  he  wielded  over  it,  the  more  fully  he 
realized  his  position  as  the  born  representative  of  the 
multitude,  amidst  whose  shouts  his  own  voice  made  itself 
heard  mth  the  consciousness  of  triumph. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  contrast  between  himself  and 
Pericles,  Cleon  was  sagacious  enough  to  make  use  of 
those  means  also,  of  which  he  had  himself  observed  the 
effectiveness  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor.  Herein  he 
proved  his  extraordinary  skill,  that,  instead  of  always 
speaking  as  the  people  ivished,  lite  a  crafty  slave,  igno- 
rant of  any  other  way  of  ruling  his  fitful  master,  he  now 
and  then  told  them  very  plain  truths,  and  occasionally  con- 
trived with  great  success  to  strike  the  note  of  the  eloquence 
of  Pericles.  For  this  he  found  a  particularly  favorable 
opportunity  in  the  afiair  of  Mitylena 

When  the  prisoners  were  brought  in,  the 


rendered  all  rational  reflection  impossible.  The  chief 
object  of  its  resentment  was  Sal^thus,  with  regard  to 
whom  no  man  dared  to  urge  a  word  of  pity,  or  a  con- 
sideration of  reaaon,  although  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  detain  this  noble  Spartan  as  a 
hostage,  the  more  so  as  he  even  held  out  hopes  of  saving 
the  Platseans,  if  his  life  wero  granted  him.  He  was  im- 
mediately put  to  death.  The  fate  of  the  Mitylenajans 
was  discussed  in  the  civic  assembly,  and  various  proposals 
were  put  forward.  Some  advised  a  gentle  method  of 
treatment;  others  demanded  that  all  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  island  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  be  put  to 
death,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery. 
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The  former  of  theee  opinions  was  advocated  by  Diodotus, 
the  eon  of  Eucratis,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  Moderate 
party ;  and  it  is  uiiintdligibie  how,  notwithstanding  the 
passionate  anger  which  possessed  the  Athenians,  tlie  con- 
sideration that  at  Mitylene  the  goyernmental  party  had 
alone  excited  the  revolt,  while  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
iation  had  taken  no  part  in  it,  and  Lad  even  from  the 
moment  when  they  had  arms  in  their  hands  forced  the 
government  to  treat  with  Athens,  could  fell  to  impress  the 
Attic  community  and  determine  their  resolution.  But  the 
contrary  was  the  case.  Cleon  had  ^ven  out  the  word  of 
order,  that  martial  law  ought  to  prevail  with  absolute 
Beverity.  A  second  similar  revolt  might  annihilate  the 
dominion  of  Athens,  and  the  advantages 
Summary  jndg-  thcnce  accruing  to  the  citizens.  Hence  a 
mcnt  decree  .  (.gj.j.i[,]g  example  must  be  made,  and  all  the 
Mitylenaans  treated  with  equal  severity.  This  motion 
was  passed;  and  without  further  delay  the  trireme,  which 
lay  in  readiness  in  the  Pirseus,  was  despatched  with  the 
necessary  instructions  to  Paehes, 

Scarcely   had    the    assembly   separated, 
Reac«on  in  the   ^]jgjj  ^  reaction  became  observable  in  pub- 

publi»  feeling.        ^.^    ^^_^^_      ^^y_    ^^^    ^^^j^g    the    full 

and  turbulent  meeting  bad  lacked  courage  or  power  to 
follow  the  voice  of  their  own  conscience,  were  now,  when 
taken  amgly,  accessible  to  calm  considerations,  and  terri- 
fied at  their  participation  in  so  dreadful  an  act._  The 
leaders  of  the  minority  took  advantage  of  this  reaction  of 
feelmg;  the  Mitylenseans  present  at  Athens  as  envoys 
zealously  co-operated  with  them ;  and  they  thus  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Prytanes  to  summon  another  assembly 
on  the  following  day,  although  it  was  against  the  princi- 
ples of  Attic  political  law  to  take  a  second  vote  on  a  sub- 
ject once  settled  by  a  decree  of  the  people.  This  re-open- 
ing of  the  discu^on  at  the  same  time  con- 
BpoBciioECiMa.   gjit^jte^j  aji  attack   upon   the  omnipotent 
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influence  of  Cleon;  who  was,  accordingly,  obliged  to 
liring  into  play  the  whole  force  of  his  eloijuence,  in  order 
to  mamtain  in  force  the  first  decree,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  advantage  of  this  fevotaUe  opportunity  for  aaserl> 
rng  himself  as  the  defender  of  the  laws  i  representing  the 
reaction  agauist  his  motion  as  mere  weakness  and  Tacilla- 
tion,  and  decrying  those  who  laid  special  claim  to  the 
character  of  mote  highly  educated  persons  as  misleaders 
of  the  people.  Here,  ho  cried,  was  a  fresh  proof  of  what 
he  had  so  often  staled,  that  a  democracy  was  utterly 
incapable  of  mliug  oyer  other  states ;  for  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  treat  foreign  aflkirs  in  the  kmdly 
fashion  habitual  in  the  intercourse  of  fellow-citizens.  The 
people  ought  to  have  sufficient  courage  to  renounce  aU 
good-natured  delusions.  The  dominion  of  Athens  m  the 
-Archipelago  was  a  dominion  of  force,  while  the  so-called 
allies  were  nothmg  else  but  enemies  lying  m  wait  for  their 
opportunity;  in  this  case  compassion  and  consideration 
would  Ml  on  a  sterile  soil ;  and  the  worst  of  all  qualities 
wore  weakness  and  vacillation.  The  laws,  be  continued, 
wisely  forbade  the  re-opening  of  discussions  once  closed— 
but  what  did  the  Athenians  reck  of  usage  and  laws? 
I'or  that  they  were,  forsooth,  fiir  too  clever  and  highly 


On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  the  state's  gam 
if  lis  citizens  manifested  less  cleverness  and  more  obe- 
dience to  its  laws;  it  was  better  la  have  imperfect  laws 
and  obey  them,  than  the  best  laws  and  leave  them  nneio- 
cuted.  "I  am  always  the  same,"  he  said— (evidently 
appropriating  to  his  own  use  a  phrase  which  had  frequently 
created  a  strong  impression  when  proceedmg  fi-om  the  lips 
of  Pericles)— "but  ye  Athenians  aUow  yonnselves  again 
and  again  to  be  unsettled  as  to  what  ye  have  already 
nghUy  perceived,  because  ye  listen  to  the  speeches,  as  if 
ye  were  sitting  in  the  theatre;  and  it  is  the  art  of  the 
orators,  and  not  the  situation  of  aSs.m,  which  engages 
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your  attention.  The  Mitylenfeans  have  without  any  cause 
ventured  upon  the  most  pernicious  revolt.  Hence  anni- 
hilation would  be&ll  them  as  a  well  merited  punishment. 
Kind-hearted  compassion  will  only  result  in  a  second 
revolt  and  a  fresh  loss  of  life  and  money ;  and  if  in  thia 
they  prove  victorious,  your  most  deceitful  enemies  wilt 
make  you  an  evil  return  for  your  kiadne^." 

Thi^  welloalculxted  speech,  wliich  appa- 
dotus'^  "^  ■'''*''*  ^^^^7  lectured  the  people  but  in  reaUty 
only  fiattered  it"  ei^  ige  thirst  tor  vengeance 
and  its  feelings  of  hitied  ^las  mantully  and  firmly 
answered  by  Diodotui  Nit  in  phrises  borrowed  from 
the  eloquence  of  Pcnclea  but  m  the  spirit  of  that  states- 
man, Diodotus,  rising  with  his  subject  declared  the  saiva-  - 
tion  of  the  state  to  be  based  upon  mod"r'\tion  in  speech, 
and  those  who  urged  the  people  to  unrefiecting  acts  to  be 
the  foes  of  the  commonwealth :  inasmuch  as  their  counsels 
■were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  shun  any  closer  examination, 
and  as  they  had  recourse  to  insolent  calumniation  and 
cunning  detraction  in  order  to  drive  from  the  tribune  all 
stat^men  opposed  to  them.  Diodotus  declared  himself  to 
have  no  intention  of  defending  the  Mitylenasans,  or  of 
working  upon  the  tender  emotions  of  the  people.  Nor 
was  the  affair  to  he  looked  upon  as  a  case  of  law,  but  as  a 
political  question,  into  which  hatred  and  passion  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter.  Tlie  point  at  issue  was  not  an 
isolated  case,  but  the  entire  policy  of  the  state,  and  an 
agreement  as  to  the  beat  line  of  conduct  which  it  could 
adopt  in  fiiture.  Cleon's  theory  of  creating  terror  was 
absurd  and  impolitic.  Unmeasured  severity,  instead  of 
preventing  farther  revolts,  would  only  tend  to  make  resist- 
ance more  desperate,  repressive  measures  more  costly,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  allies,  upon  whose  prosperity  the  Attic 
power  was  after  all  founded,  more  complete.  By  allowing 
hatred  and  passion  to  sway  the  policy  of  the  state,  the 
party  now  fevorable  to  Athens  would  be  everywhere 
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estraaged  from  her ;  justice  and  generosity  alone  could 
prevent  further  revolts. 

Amidst  immense  excitement  the  vote  was 
taken  by  show  of  hands,  and  a  small  J}"^'^  °^  ""^ 
majority  decided  in  favor  of  Diodotus.  Tho  "  ''™'°^' 
Moderate  party  had  this  time  broken  the  terroristic  influ- 
ence of  tlie  vehement  demagogue,  and  freed  the  conscience 
and  honor  of  the  city  from  a  tremendous  burden  of  guQt. 
But  it  was  now  all-important  that  the  new  popular  decree 
should  not  Ml  to  take  effect  in  favor  of  the  condemned 
Mitylenfeans.  The  danger  was  great;  for  the  vessel  bear- 
ing the  sentence  of  death  had  a  start  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Everything  that  could  be  done  was  done.  The  Mity- 
lensean  envoys  furnished  the  crew  of  the  second  ship  with 
supplies,  promised  them  large  pecuniary  rewards,  and  thus 
induced  them  to  row  without  stopping  during  the  entire 
journey  to  Lesbos.  The  weather  was  favorable ;  the  crew 
of  the  first  ship  had  fortunately  been  less  eager;  and  thus 
the  message  of  grace  succeeded  in  arriving  in  time,  and 
saving  the  life  of  a  multitude  of  many 
thousand  innocent  Mitylenfeans.  Even  as  Jf^MP^^ilt^OL 
it  was,  the  war  ended  sanguinarily  enough ;  '"svui- 1.  (b.o- 
for  the  number  of  those  executed  as  guilty  *^^'' 
amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand.*  It  included  every 
one  of  those  who  as  a  limited  body  of  citizens  had  held 
tho  government  of  the  city  in  their  hands ;  and  by  it  per- 
ished the  entire  aristocracy.  The  island  was  treated  aa 
the  prey  of  victory;  all  ships  of  war  were  delivered  up, 
the  fortifications  destroyed,  the  landed  property  of  all  the 
towns  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  Methymna,  was 
confiscated  and  partitioned  into  3,000  lots  of  land,  300  of 

*  Of.  Hertat  ub{  aupr.  p.  13.  The  aeverity  of  Oieon  (Thno.  iii.  3T,  f.) 
IB  baaed  OQ  the  principle  that  crary  Demas  is  reaponsibla  for  its  govem- 
meat.  The  QobIe.!ieart«d  Diodotue  is  linown  to  ns  from  hie  epeaoh 
(Thno.  iii.  43-48),  in  which  the  hiatoria,a  has  establislred  au  everlasting 

""" it  for  him.     Doom  of  Mitjiene,  it.  60. 
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which  were  assigned  as  a  tiihe  to  the  gods,  the  remainder 
being  distributed  among  Attic  citizens.  The  former  pro- 
prietors, however,  remained  on  their  gfouiid,  and  paid  to 
the  new  proprietors  an  annua!  rent  Of  two  minfe  (over  71.}. 
Part  of  the  Athenians  remained  in  the  island  as  a  garri- 
son ;  the  rest  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  drew  the  rents 
of  their  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

The  only  thought  which  consoled  the 
Peloponnesiaus  for  the  fall  of  Mityleue,  and 
the  humiliation  thence  befalling  themselves,  was  the 
expectation  of  the  imminent  capture  of  Platiese.  Two 
hundred  Platseans  and  twenty-five  Athenians  had  remained 
in  the  city,  and  held  their  ground  for  part  of  the  summer. 
But  now  their  last  provisions  threatened  to  come  to  an 
end,  nor  was  there  any  prospect  of  relief.  It  may,  indeed, 
well  be  asked,  why  the  Athenians  did  nothing  to  -fi^e  tha 
brave  Platffians  who,  trusting  solely  to  the  promise  of 
federal  aid,  had  rejected  ill  the  ad\antageous  oSeif  of 
Archidamus?  The  Athenians  <,ould  dispose  of  a  land 
force  of  13,000  heavy-armed  tioops,  and  were  every  j  ear 
able  to  invade  Megara:  eould  it  have  been  impossible  tor 
them  at  all  events  to  havesaved  tlie  citizens,  even  if  forced 
to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  territory  of  the 
city?  In  point  of  fact,  the  inactivity  of  the  Athenians 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  they 
were  turning  their  attention  more  aud  more  exclusively  to 
the  sea,  and  had  thus  wholly  outgrown  the  habit  of 
making  any  resolute  attempts  by  land,  No  standing  land- 
army,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  existence;  hence  for 
every  expedition  a  fevorable  state  of  public  feeling  and 
urgent  necessity  were  requisite;  moral  obligations,  as  they 
existed  in  the  case  of  Platajje,  coming  to  be  Jess  and  less 
regarded  in  democratic  Athens.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  effect  of  the  unfortunate  experiences  made  in  Bceotian 
campaigns ;  and  doubtless  the  Thebans,  for  their  part,  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
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way  of  a  rescue,  and  to  secure  the  victims  in  tlieir  graap. 
Finally,  the  Athenians  may  have  felt  convinced  that  after 
the  capitulation  of  the  citj'  they  would  find  a  speedy 
opportunity  of  raasoming  the  brave  Platseans  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Spartans;  for  on  what  grounda  could  they 
assume  that  the  Platjeans  would  be  dealt  with  otherwise 
than  as  prisoners  of  war  ?  At  the  same  time  it  admits  of 
neither  esplanation  nor  excuse,  that  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Mityleuieans,  and  particularly  of  Saltathus  (p.  117), 
no  regard  whatsoever  was  paid  to  the  fete  of  the  Piatteans, 
who  for  a  period  of  ninety-three  years  had  with  unexam- 
pled fidelity  and  self-sacrifice  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances  adhered  to  the  Attic  alliance. 

Meanwhile  the  enemies  who  tliirsted  to  slake  their 
vengeance  after  capturing  the  city  had,  during  the  pro- 
tracted siege  formed  plans  of  a  kind  which  had  been 
hitherto  thought  impossible  even  in  these  times  of  war. 
These  plans  were  now  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

An  assault  upon  the  walls  convinced  the 
besiegers  that  the  starved-ont  garrison  was  pw  ""^ 
incapable  of  offering  any  resistance.  At 
the  same  time  they  abstained  from  effecting  an  entrance 
by  force,  but  sent  a  herald  to  demand  surrender ;  for  even 
now  the  pretence  was  to  be  kept  up  of  the  city  having 
voluntarily  joined  the  Peloponnesian  cause.  It  was 
intended  to  make  sure  of  the  possession  of  Platsefe,  even 
in  the  event  of  future  treaties  imposing  the  restoration  of 
all  towns  taken  by  force  of  arras,  A  solemn  promise 
having  been  given  that  no  harm  should  be  illegally  done 
t«  any  person,  the  city  surrendered.  A  Judicial  court  was 
hereupon  actually  set  up,  consisting  of  five  Spartans,  sent 
from  Sparta  for  the  purpose :  among  them  was  Aristo- 
meaidaa,  whom  wc  know  to  have  been  a  partizan  of  the 
Thebans,  The  others  were  probably  much  the  same. 
For  the  entire  judicial  procedure  amounted  to  nothing 
but  a  base  mockery  of  all  principles   of  right,  an  un- 
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■worthy  farce,  which  Thebes  and  Sparta  had  insidiously 
i^recd  to  play  with  the  iiyca  of  the  unfortunate  prisouers. 
Instead  of  being  examined,  as  according  to  martial  law, 
they  were  simply  asked  whether  during  the  course  of  the 
war  they  had  conferred  any  benefit  upon  the  Peloponne- 
sians  and  their  confederates — the  well-known  question  of 
the  Spartans  (p.  24),  based  upon  the  principle  invented 
by  them,  that  whosoever  was  against  Sparta  must  be 
accounted  guilty  of  treason  against  the  common 
country. 

This  method  of  examination  of  course 
Hegotiationa  compietely  Undeceived  the  Platjeans.  Yet 
the  P^to^l"*^  they  still  attempted  the  influence  of  speech. 
Lacon  (whose  very  name  recalled  the  inti- 
Lafoa!^"''  "^  mate  family  relations  existing  between 
Sparta  and  Plataste,  and  dating  from  the 
time  of  Pausanias)  and  Astymachus  were  their  spokes- 
men. They  were  able  not  only  to  insist  upon  the  services 
rendered  by  their  city  to  the  common  country,  but  also 
to  refer  to  the  aid  which  they  had  afforded  to  the  Spartans 
in  the  war  of  the  Helota ;  they  reminded  the  Spartans 
how  it  was  in  accoi-danee  with  the  directions  of  the  latter 
that  the  Platieans  had  concluded  their  alliance  with 
Athens;  while  their  state  of  enmity  with  Thebes  had 
oi-i^natcd  in  a  Theban  attack,  undertaken  in  the  midst 
of  peace  and,  which  was  worse,  during  a  festive  season. 
They  pointed  out  to  their  judges  the  graves  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Spartans,  who  rested  in  Platfean  ground, 
and  who  were  annually  honored  by  sacrificial  offerings  of 
fruits  of  the  Platsean  soil.  These  sacred  services  would 
be  abolished  and  the  graves  of  the  heroes  desecrated,  if 
the  allies  of  the  Medes  were  to  hold  away  within  the 
PlatKan  boundaries.  They  urged  upon  Sparta  the  duty 
of  preserving  her  good  name  among  the  Hellenes :  and 
lastly,  they  recalled  the  memory  of  the  last  solemn  agree- 
ment ;  for  if,  instead  of  being  judged  in  accordance  with 
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the  treaties,  they  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  foes,  they  would  prefer  to  return  behind  their  walls 
and  there  die  ot  hunger. 
Never  probably  was  a  just  ( 
ded ;  and  althong 
a  settled  long  before  this  mock 
judicial  procedure  was  commenced,  tlie  Thebans  were 
notwithstanding  afraid  that  the  speech  might  not  fail  to 
make  an  impression.  Accordingly  after  their  enemies, 
contrary  to  the  original  agreement,  had  been  allowed  to 
speak,  they  demanded  the  same  concession,  and  put 
forward  a  speaker  who  was  to  prove  the  claims  and 
charges  of  their  adversaries  equally  worthless.  The 
Theban  attack  upon  Platsesa,  he  was  made  to  say,  had 
been  proposed  by  eminent  citizens  of  that  state,  and  had 
been  merely  intended  as  a  pacific  mode  of  recalling  the 
rebellious  community  to  its  duty.  For  the  subordination 
of  Platffise  under  the  capital  of  the  country  was  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  afikirs ;  Platiete  being  a  daughter-city 
of  Thebes  (thus  in  this  instance  also  colonial  obligationa 
were  insisted  upon),  and  her  secession  accordingly  an  act 
of  revolt.  By  their  unnatural  adherence  to  a  foreign 
city  the  Platseans  had  become  dependent  upon  Athens; 
hence  their  conduct  during  the  Persian  war  had  been  no 
merit  of  their  own  :  and  equally  little  could  the  Thebes 
of  the  present  day  be  made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Thebes  of  the  past,  AH  these  events  belonged  to 
other  times,  sLuce  which  the  entire  state  of  affairs  had 
been  inverted.  For  since,  in  the  place  of  the  Persians, 
the  Athenians  had  eome  forward  as  the  enemies  of  Greek 
liberty,  the  Platieans  had  consented  to  associate  them- 
selves with  Athens  in  every  act  of  injustice  against  Greek 
states,  against  M%ms.,  &c.  The  honorable  deeds  the  Pla- 
tseans  had  performed  under  compulsion,  their  deeds  of 
shame  of  tlieir  own  free  will ;  whOe  the  Thebans  were 
!  every  sacrifice  to  withstand  the  Attic  policy  of 
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conquest,  and  had  at  Coronca  restored  the  independence 
of  Central  Greece.  Sparta,  the  guardian  of  legal  right, 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  this,  and,  undisturbed  by  ora^ 
torical  phrases,  without  feeble  weakness,  accord  to  the  one 
state  the  acknowledgment  she  had  deserved,  and  inflict 
upon  the  other  the  punishment  incun-ed  by  her  conduct. 

This  speech  is  particularly  remarliablc,  because  in  it  no 
recognition  is  made  of  the  existence  of  two  parties  in  the 
war  with  equal  rights ;  the  Peloponnesian  theory  of  the 
war  is  thus  in  this  instance  earned  out  to  ita  logical  con- 
sequence ;  viz.,  that  a  voluntary  accession  to  the  Athenian 
alliance  is  punishable  as  an  act  of  revolt  against  HelSas 
and  of  treason  against  federal  obligations.  Federal  loy- 
alty towards  Athens  is  simply  interpreted  as  participation 
in  her  guilt. 

This  speech  completely  effaced  the  Im- 
th^prt^'""  "^  pression  created  by  its  predecessor.  The 
01.  ixs-tviii.  2.  Spartans  had  no  intention  of  rejecting  a 
'"" "'  ''  view  of  the  relations  between  the  diiferent 
states  so  advantageous  to,  and  yet  not  advanced  by,  them- 
Belves ;  and  they  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  deed 
of  blood  which  Thebes'  desire  of  vengeance  cast  upon 
them.  The  entire  judicial  procedure  recurred  to  the  first 
question ;  whether  the  accused  could  prove  that  they  had 
conferred  any  advantage  upon  Sparta  and  her  confeder- 
ates ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  all  the  200 
Platieans,  together  with  the  25  Athenians,  were  put  to 
death  before  the  eyes  of  their  foes.  The  women  were  sold 
as  slaves.  The  city  and  its  territory  were  delivered  up  to 
the  Thebans,  who  for  the  present  settled  in  it  members  of 
their  party  from  Megara,  or  who  had  formerly  been 
citizens  of  Plataise.*  Later,  the  entire  city,  excepting  the 
sanctuaries,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  travellers  who 
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passed  that  way,  found  'm  the  desert  region  no   other 
dwelling  than  an  Inn  connected  with  a  temple  of  Here. 

Meanwhile  the  Spartan  fleet,  on  its  flight 
(p.  117)  from  before  the  Attic  gaard-shipa,  ^^^^1^"°^ 
had  drifted  as  far  down  aa  Crete,  and  only  intorventioa  at 
gradually  reassembled  on  the  Peloponnesian  "'"^y'- 
coast,  where  a  new  task  awaited  it.  The  Spartans  were 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  armaments  now  at 
hand,  to  throw  themselves,  at  a  time  when  the  attention 
of  Athens  was  directed  to  the  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
great  rapidity  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea,  which 
was  momentarily  free  from  the  pr^ence  of  any  hostile 
ppwer,  with  the  exception  of  a  squadron  of  twelve  men- 
of-war  at  the  naval  station  of  Naupactus,  For  this 
purpose  Brasidas  was  joined  in  command  with  the  in- 
capable admiral  at  the  head  of  the  fleet.  It  was  beyond 
a  doutt  Brasidas  who  had  persuaded  the  authorities  at 
Sparta  to  i-esolve  upon  these  measures,  and  who  had,  for 
the  same  purpose,  efiected  an  understanding  with  the 
Corinthians.  For  the  latter  again  proved  themselves  the 
only  Peloponnesian  state  which  pursued  a  definite  po^cy 
with  energy  and  sagacity,  and  which  contrived  to  make 
use  of  eveiy  advantage  previously  gained.  They  still 
had  in  their  power  as  prisoners,  from  the  time  of  the 
Epidamnlan  war,  250  Corcyrjeans  of  note ;  and  far  from 
sacrificing  these,  after  the  fasbion  of  the  Spartans  and  tiie 
Thebans,  to  a  savage  desire  of  vengeance,  they  had  used 
every  endeavor  to  secure  the  adhesioQ  of  these  men,  to 
foster  in  them  sentimente  of  aversion  to  Athens,  and  to 
point  out  to  them  the  community  of  interests  between  the 
Corcyrieana  and  Peloponnesians  ,  and  as  soon  as  they  bad 
felt  certain  that  the  prisoners  would  serve  them  as  instru- 
ments of  their  policy  in  Corcyra,  bad  dismissed  thero  unhurt. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Corinthians  had  apprised  Sparta 
of  the  political  revolution  imminent  at  Corcyra,  and  had 
urgently  demanded  its  support  by  means  of  the  fleet. 
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In  Corcjra,  in  the  meantime,  the  conciu- 
Party  oonaieta  ^j^^j  ^f  ^^  alliance  With  Athens  had  been 
at  Uoroyra.   vl. 

isxniii.  2.  (b.  accompanied  by  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
"'      ''  democratic  party  :  a  state  of  things  which 

increased  the  energy  of  the  dismissed  prisoners-of-war, 
■who  belonged  to  the  families  of  the  wealthy  capitalists 
formerly  in  power,  and  with  whose  claas-interesfa  those  of 
the  Peloponnesians  coincided.  They  went  from  house  to 
house,  in  order  to  gain  over  their  fellow-citizens ;  the 
■whole  community  became  violently  agitated ;  in  all  the 
streets  and  squares  of  the  city  political  questions  were 
eagerly  debated;  and  ■when  an  Attic  and  Corinthian 
trireme  simultaneously  arrived  in  port,  both  with  deputies 
of  their  respective  states  on  board,  it  was  resolved,  in  the 
presence  of  these  emissaries,  that,  although  the  treaties 
with  Athens  should  be  kept  up,  at  the  same  time  amicable 
relations  should  be  resumed  with  the  Peloponnesians. 
The  fate  of  Mitylene  had  naturally  awakened  serious 
fears,  and  the  citizens  of  Corcyra  were  accordingly 
extremely  anxious  to  secure  the  most  independent  position 
possible  between  the  belligerent  parties.  The  measure 
resolved  upon,  however,  remained  nothing  but  a  half- 
measure,  which  neither  admitted  of  being  carried  out,  nor 
was  capable  of  satisfying  the  partiaans  of  Coriath.  They 
were  accordingly  obliged  to  resort  to  more  stringent  pro- 
ceedings for  overthrowing  the  party  in  power.  The  latter 
was  headed  by  Pithias,  the  proxemta  of  Athens,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  council,  and  the  most  influential  states- 
man at  Corcyra.  He  was  accordingly  indicted  of  trea- 
sonable intrigues  with  the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  wished 
to  deliver  up  the  island ;  but  he  contrived  to  clear 
himself  of  ail  suspicions.  Nor  was  he  content  with  this, 
but  hereupon  in  his  turn  attacked  five  of  his  wealthiest 
fellow-citizens,  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  charging 
them  with  having  caused  timber  to  be  cut  in  the  saered 
■woods  to  serve  as  poles  in  their  private  vineyards.    The 
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I  fine,  and  the  mitigation  for  which 
they  prayed  in  its  payment  was  refused  to  them.  This 
event  amounted  to  a  defeat  of  tlie  entire  party,  of  which 
Pithlas  was  resolved  to  take  advantage  for  the  conclusioa 
of  a  thorough  alliance  with  Athens,  in  place  of  the 
previously  existing  treaties,  before  the  time  had  arrived 
for  him  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  council.  Hereupon  his 
opponents  resorted  to  measures  of  violence ;  armed  with 
djiggers,  they  took  po^ession  of  the  council-haU,  put 
Pithias  and  a  great  number  of  his  ofScitil  colieagusa  to 
death,  and  then  appeared  before  the  people  to  justify  their 
deed  as  a  neeessaiy  way  of  preserving  Corcyra  from  im- 
minent servitude.  The  ancient  policy  of  neutrality  waa 
now  to  he  revived,  and  foreign  vessels  were  henceforth 
only  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ports  one  at  a  time ;  and, 
simultaneously,  the  government  despatched  envoys  to 
Athens,  who  were  there  to  give  the  most  fe,vorabIe  color- 
ing to  the  events  which  had  taken  place. 

But  this  rule  of  terror  on  the  part  of  the  aristocrats, 
whose  courage  rose  -on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
Corinthian  trireme,  was  of  a  very  brief  duration ;  thdr 
deed  of  blood  could  be  neither  palliated  nor  buried  m 
oblivion.  The  entire  civic  community  separated  into  two 
hostile  camps.  The  nobles  occupied  the  market-place, 
which  was  surrounded  by  thdr  dwellings  and  warehouses, 
as  well  as  the  harbor  lying  opposite  the  mainland,  whence 
they  expected  the  arrival  of  auxiliaries ;  while  the  people 
occupied  the  citadel  and  the  other  harbor.  Either  side 
secured  the  services  of  tbe  slaves,  the  majority  of  whom, 
however,  joined  the  popular  party ;  whQe  the  nobles 
strengthened  their  ranks  by  mercenaries  from  Epirus ;  and 
even  the  women  in  fenatieal  frenzy  took  part  in  the  con- 
flict which  buMt  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  For  the 
multitude  advanced  upon  the  market-place,  which, 
together  with  its  vicinity,  the  aristocrats  lu  self-defence  set 
on  fire,     A  large  amount  of  mercantile  goods  was  con- 
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sumed  by  tlie  flames,  and  when  the  popular  party  gained 
the  upper  hand,  the  Corinthians  took  their  dcparturQ,  and 
the  mercenary  troops  retired. 

lu  their  place,  Nicostratus  now  arriycs  with  the  twelve 
triremes  and  500  Measenians  from  Naupactus.  By  his 
desire  the  civic  feud  stands  still ;  the  ten  instigators  of  the 
revolution,  who  had  already  taken  flight,  are  sentenced  to 
death,  and  Corcyra  received  into  the  Attic  alliance.  In 
order  to  give  security  to  the  democratic  government, 
Nicostratus  declai-es  himself  ready  to  leave  behind  five  of 
his  ships,  taking  with  him  in  their  place  five  Corcyrasan 
vessels.  To  man  the  latter,  citizens  of  Corcyra  are 
selected,  every  one  of  them  being  known  as  hostile  to  the 
Athenians.  These  citizens  refuse  to  go  on  board,  in  tlie 
firm  belief  that  nothing  is  intended  short  of  delivering 
them  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Athenians.  They  fly 
from  one  sanctuary  of  religion  to  another.  The  fury  of 
the  populace  rises  day  by  day,  and  the  interference  of  the 
Atheniaos  alone  prevents  another  massacre. 

At  the  moment  of  this  terrible  crisis  the 
fleet  of  AJcidas  and  Brasidas  at  last  appears 
In  sight,  intended,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, to  co-operate  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
Corcyra  (p.  136).  In  uncontrollable  teiTor,  the  citizens 
rush  on  board  the  ships ;  without  having  duly  prcpai-ed 
them  for  battle,  and  without  a  definite  plan  of  operations, 
deaf  to  the  advice  of  the  Athenians,  they  sail  out,  ship  by 
ship,  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
battle  ended  unfortunately  for  them ;  thirteen  vessels  were 
captured,  and  the  rest  saved  only  by  the  fearlessness  and 
imperturbable  calm  of  Nicostratus,  against  whom  the 
Spartans  could  effect  nothing,  notwithstanding  their  vastly 
superior  numbers.  The  whole  city  was  filled  with  terrible 
apprehensions,  and  its  situation  was  indeed  critical,  in  case 
Alcidas  had  sufficient  spirit  to  follow  the  advice  of  Brasidas 
and  immediately  attack  the  city.    Instead  of  adopting 
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this  course,  tiie  admiral  iisde^Iy  landed  troops  oa  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  thus  losing  his  golden  oppor- 
tunity ;  for  in  the  foliowing  night  the  fiery  signals  became 
visible  which  heralded  the  approach  of  a  large  fleet.  It 
was  the  fleet  under  Eurymedon ;  who  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  events  at  Corcyi-a  had  set 
s^l  from  Athens  with  sixty  ships.  Hereupon,  the  sole 
anxiety  of  Alcidas  was  directed  towards  safely  effecting 
his  escapej  and  his  hasty  retreat  finally  decided  the  affairs 
of  Corcyra. 

The  terrors  through  which  the  citizens 
had  passed  now  changed  with  fiirious  rapid-  Bnaof  thefeads 
ity  into  the  most  cruel  desire  of  vengeance. 
Of  the  aristocrata  who  had  fled  into  the  Her^um,  fifty 
were  pei-suaded  to  appear  at  a  conference,  and  hereupon 
immediately  killed ;  those  who  had  remained  on  the  sacred 
ground  put  one  another  to  death.  For  seven  days  the 
unchained  fury  of  party  hatred  raged  upon  the  island, 
and  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  effusion  of  blood  con- 
tiuued ;  the  savage  nature  of  the  islanders  displayed  itself 
in  all  its  grossness,  and  the  participation  of  so  many  libera- 
ted slaves  helped  to  bring  about  a  spectacle  of  horror 
such  as  Greece  had  never  before  seen.  AH  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  were  let  loose.  On  the  pretence 
of  punishing  anti-popular  attempts,  all  were  massacred 
upon  whom  it  was  possible  to  cast  suspicion;  debtors  rid 
themselves  of  their  creditors,  and  children  laid  hands  upon 
their  fathers.  Domestic  ties  were  no  longer  of  avail,  and 
all  religious  restraints  were  at  an  end.  And  yet  the 
popular  party  was  unable  to  achieve  a  complete  victory. 
rive  hundred  resolute  members  of  the  opposite  party 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  mainland,  cut  off  the  sup- 
plies of  the  city,  and  afterwards  even  made  their  way 
back  to  the  island,  burnt  the  ships,  and  established  them- 
selves on  the  hill  of  Istone,  whence  they  levied  blackmail 
upon  the  flat  country  around. 
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Thus,  even  this  enterprise  upon  Corcyra, 
Ttorcsulteofthe    g^   ounniiigly   prepared    by   Coring,  bad 

war  for  Spnitn.  b  J     ir     x^  j  > 

residted  in  feilure  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pdoponnesians,  no  le^  than  the  naval  expedition  in  aid 
of  Mitylene ;  on  either  occasion  the  right  moment  had 
been  missed;  in  either  case  nothing  but  shame  bad 
befallen  their  arms,  and  the  party  upon  which  Sparta  had 
founded  her  hopes  bad  been  involved  in  the  utmost  misery, 
nay,  even,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  annihilated. 
Neither  had  sis  campaigns  on  land,  notwithstanding  tlie 
extraordinary  losses  inflicted  upon  Athens  by  the  pesti- 
lence, effected  aught  beyond  the  destruction  of  the  little 
town  of  PlatffiEe,  The  Spartans  had  merely  incurred  a 
loss  of  reputation,  and  impaired  the  confidence  placed  in 
them  ;  all  their  promlsfs  had  remained  imfulfilled,  and  all 
their  exertions  ended  in  failure.* 

One  result  alone  of  the  war  admitted  of 
Moral  rssuitB  ^^  doubt,  and  this  was  the  horribly  rapid 
progress  of  the  demoralization  of  tlae  Hel- 
lenic nation.  All  the  evil  elements  of  human  nature, 
hitherto  kept  in  bounds  by  religion,  conscience  and  reason, 
broke  forth  without  restraint  or  shame.  For  as  the  Hellenes 
knew  of  no  universal  code  of  humanity,  their  morality 
was  principally  based  upon  their  political  and  national 
obligations.  The  feeling  of  a  fraternal  tie  united  all  who 
spoke  the  same  language,  followed  the  same  usages,  and 
worshipped  the  same  gods,  and  every  Hellene  was  justi- 
fied in  expecting  nothing  but  kindness  from  every  member 
of  his  nation.  The  rupture  of  this  bond  undermined  the 
entire  morality  of  the  nation,  and  took  away  the  basis  of 
the  due  observance  of  duty.  The  feelings  of  enmity 
which  had  provoked  the  war  had  been  fearfully  heightened 

*ABtO  the  Oorinthitm  party  at  Coroyra:  ThuB.  iii.  70.     NicoBtrntua : 
a.  75.  Burjmedon  :  ib.  80.    Moral  effRot  of  the  party  struggles ;  i*.  82  f. 
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during  its  course.  The  pious  abhorreuee  against  shedding 
Helleuic  blood  had  been  as  it  were  extinguished.  Even 
when  no  motive  of  profit  or  advantage  existed,  prisoners 
were  sacrificed  to  a  pitUeaa  iuat  of  revenge;  aud,  con- 
trasted witii  the  acts  of  the  Spartans,  who  ou  their  inglori- 
ous passage  along  tho  coast  of  Asia  Minor  put  to  death 
defenceless  inhabitants,  and  then  after  full  deliberation 
destroyed  the  entii'e  renmaut  of  a  Hellenic  community, 
and  who  even  endeavored  to  conceal  their  shameful  viola- 
tion of  their  oaths  under  the  hypocritical  forms  of  legal 
aud  religious  proceedings — contrasted  with  such  acts,  even 
the  exasperation  of  the  Athenians  at  the  traitorous  revolt 
of  their  allies  assumes  the  character  of  an  act  of  human 
weakness,  while  their  speedy  repentance  deserves  a  kmdly 
appreciation. 

But  henceforth  the  feelings  of  mutual  enmity  extended 
in  a  constantly  widening  sphere,  and  the  great  division 
among  the  Hellenic  nation  repeated  itself  in  every  com- 
munity. For  although  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
position  of  the  Spartans  was  a  very  fevorable  one,  yet 
they  had  been  anything  but  succeasfiil  in  securing  the  full 
sympathies  of  the  Hellene? ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
eveiy  community  where  any  political  activity  existed,  a 
Lacedaemonian  and  an  Attic  party  confronted  one  another 
with  increasing  bitterness.  Nor  was  this  opposition  con- 
fined to  political  matters  alone,  but  it  attracted  into  its 
sphere  every  other  element  of  hatred,  envy,  and  malice 
existing  in  the  communities,  all  selfish  craving,  ail  discon- 
tent arising  from  the  ruin  of  domestic  relations ;  the  upper 
and  the  lower  classes,  the  poor  and  tlie  rich,  opposed  tliem- 
selves  to  one  another;  and  the  rupture  penetrated  deeper 
and  deeper  into  relations  of  both  a  public  and  domestic 
nature,  till  the  parties,  formed  from  motives  so  manifold, 
obscure  and  half-understood,  were  arrayed  against  one 
another  in  so  hitter  an  enmity,  that  the  interests  of  the 
wealth  were  completely  disregarded  in  eompari- 
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son  with  those  actuating  eaeh  particular  party.  The 
citizens  lost  their  patriotism  ;  and  as  the  virtues  of  the 
Hellenes  were  rooted  in  the  public  life  of  the  state,  the 
character  of  the  entire  nation  underwent  a  radical  change 
— all  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  sense  of  family  and 
religious  obligations  was  unable  to  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  civil  life.  Free  vent  was  given  to  the  passions,  and 
gradually  the  standard  of  morality  came  to  be  utterly 
Tho  virtues  of  the  Hellenes  fell  into  dis- 
;  and  what  had  formerly  boon  admh-ed  was  now 
decried. 

Peaceable  and  cautious  habits  of  mind  were  now  re- 
garded as  stolid  imbecility,  moderation  as  cowardice  and 
intellectual  indolence,  reflection  as  selfishness,  coascientious- 
ness  as  foolish  simplicity ;  but  reckless  hatred,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  manly  courage.  Men  were  esteemed  according 
to  the  success  attending  their  undertakiaga :  hence  the 
violation  of  promises  and  deceit  met  with  approval  so 
long  as  they  advanced  the  interests  of  the  party ;  the  use 
of  any  and  every  means  was  allowed  to  ambition,  and 
party  association  was  regarded  as  a  stronger  bond  of  union 
than  many  years  of  friendship,  or  than  the  ties  of  grati- 
tude or  blood. 

Of  this  demoralization  of  society  the  events  at  Corcyra 
offered  a  warning  example ;  here  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease which  had  seized  upon  the  national  life  of  the  Greeks, 
and  spread  like  an  epidemic  from  city  to  city,  manifested 
themselves  in  all  their  fulness;  and  reflecting  minds 
among  the  men  of  the  age  were  horriBed  to  realize  to 
themselves  the  crisb  which  the  history  of  their  nation  had 
reached.  Herodotus*  left  his  work  incomplete  at  this 
period  since  the  hopes  with  which  it  was  undertaken  were 
so  little  iulfilled.    Thucydides,  with  firmer  spirit,  with- 

*AflGrthedoseof  B.C.  428  Herod.  Ediled  nothing  more  to  bia  work; 
Kirchoff,  Ah/,  dl  Tfcnd.  Geioh.  29. 
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stood  the  sad  ezperienees,  and  did  not  shun  the  melaaclioly 
view  which  the  history  of  the  time  was  compelled  more 
and  more  to  present. 

After  the  slow  courae  of  military  and 
naval  operations  in  the  first  five  yeai^  of  the  the^  vJ.^^  o\. 
war,  signs  began  to  show  themselves  in  its  i^xvui.  2.  (n.c. 
sixth  summer  of  more  extensive  under- 
takings and  of  more  decisive  events.  Either  party  sought 
for  new  bases  of  operations,  and  in  either  state  characters 
of  superior  vigor  attained  to  positions  of  greater  influ- 
ence. Sparta  recognized  the  value  of  Brasidas :  Athena 
gradually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  pestilence, 
after  the  latter  bad  once  more  (in  01.  Ixxxviii..  2 :  b.  a 
427)  lain  h^^vy  upon  the  city ;  nnd  the  r 
the  new  and  bolder  spirit  which  arose  w 
the  ^n  of  Alcibthenes 

Attica  owed  the  fact  of  being  herself  spaied  another 
invasion  to  an  earthquake  which  fnghteucd  back  the 
Peloponnedians  alieady  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  Thc--e 
agitations  of  the  earth  affected  the  whole  of  Centiil 
Greece,  and  particularly  m  the  narrow  sounds  of  the 
sen,  'vlong  the  shores  of  Eubcea  and  the  opposite  coast, 
mfiicterl  manifold  damage  by  cnusing  inundations  The 
Peloponne'siqns,  theiefore,  endeavored  to  compen-d,to 
themsehes  for  the  abandoned  invasion  of  AttiLa  by 
anothei  undertaking 

The  ancient  cit>  of  Ttichis,  situate  by 
Mount  (Eti,  in  front  o±  Thermopjl^e  (vol  Her^iGa '™oI 
IL  p.  308),  had  been  destroyed  by  the  liixviu.  3.  (b.o. 
CEteean  tribes.  Her  inhabitants  applied  for 
aid  to  Sparta,  as  connected  with  their  home  by  primitive 
traditions  (vol.  i.  p.  127).  Their  application  was  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  one  ~on  the  part  of  the  Dorians 
dwelling  between  Mounts  Parnassus  and  (Eta,  who  were 
i  to  a  similar  danger.     In  Sparta,  the  citizens  dis- 
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tinguished  by  supenor  foresight,  among  whom  ] 
was  doubtless  the  leadiag  spokesman,  perceived  and  ap- 
preciated the  extraordinary  advaatages  of  the  situation 
of  Trachis.  It  offered  a  military  position  than  which  no 
better  could  be  desired,  and  important  in  two  different 
directions ;  on  the  one  baud  towanfa  Eubcea,  and  the  pos- 
sessions and  naval  stations  of  the  Athenians  on  that 
island,  on  the  other  towards  the  Thracian  colonies,  to 
which  Brasidas  devoted  particular  attention.  The 
Delphic  oracle  bestowed  its  blessing  upon  the  undertaking, 
although  this  military  station  was  by  no  means  in  agree- 
ment with  its  ancient  policy  of  colonization  ;  and  thus  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  without  further  delay.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  to  tlie  entire  Greek  population,  with 
the  exception  of  the  loniane  and  Achieans,  inviting  them 
to  take  part  in  tlie  re-foundation  of  Trachis ;  and  the  city 
was  accordingly,  under  the  name  of  Heraclea,  re-bui!t, 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  provided  with  fortified  naval 
docks.  The  power  of  the  Dorians  seemed  to  r^nerate 
itself  in  the  ancient  seats  of  their  race,  and  the  Athenians 
found  themselves  seriously  threatened  at  the  most  dan- 
gerous points  of  their  foreign  dominions-  Meanwhile  the 
young  city  was  beset  by  difficulties.  It  was  exposed  to  a 
continuous  series  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Theasa- 
lians,  while  the  Spartans,  by  abuse  of  their  official  au- 
.  thority  and  by  generally  unskilful  conduct,  helped  to 
injure  their  own  creation,  so  that  the  Athenians  were 
spared  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  to  meet  the 
danger  threatening  them  from  this  quarter* 

They  were  thus  enabled  to  execute  with  a 

to^'atTlToTra    <3o«ble  measure  of  vigor  their  own  plans 

01.  isxiviu,  3.   for  extending  their  powei'  by  both  land  and 

sea.    Niciaa,  whose  influence  had  after  the 

fall  of  Mitylene  been  increased  by  the  victory  of   the 

«  Ttaeliia  :  Thuc,  iii.  92 ;  Dioa.  xii.  59. 
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Moderate  party,  had  ia  the  course  of  the  same  summer 
successfully  carried  out  an  espeditioa  to  the  island  of 
Minoa,  which,  together  with  NisKa  formed  a  coast^tation 
of  the  Peloponneaians,  and  had  to  be  carefully  watched 
from  Salamia.  For  the  sake  of  greater  security  Niciaa 
wished  to  have  in  his  power  the  port  of  Megara  itself,  and 
for  this  purpose  built  a  fort  on  Minoa.  In  tlie  following 
year  (01.  Ixxxviii.  3 ;  B,  c,  426}  he  led  a  squadron  of 
sixty  ships  to  Melos,  in  order  to  force  this  island,  import- 
ant on  account  of  its  situation  and  harbors,  to  join  the 
Attic  alliance ;  for  since  the  Peloponnesians  possessed  a 
navy,  it  appeared  doubly  necessary  to  allow  no  ht»tile 
power  to  exist  in  the  JEgean,  and  to  round  off  more  com- 
pletely the  limits  of  the  naval  dominion  of  Athens.  But 
it  was  found  impossible  to  force  Melos  to  join  the  alliance, 
and  Nicias  rapidly  turned  to  the  Sea  of  Eubfea,  disem- 
barked his  2,000  hoplites  near  Oropus,  and  in  the  territory 
of  Tanagra  effected  a  junction  with  the  Attic  land-army, 
which  was  invading  Bceotia  noder  Hipponicus  (p.  87) 
and  Eurymedon.  The  Tanagrseans,  together  with  the 
Theban  auxiliary  ti-oops,  were  defeated.  This  was  an  act 
of  vengeance  against  Thebes  for  PlatsBEe,  which  rudely 
disturbed  the  Bceotians  in  the  midst  of  their  fencied 
security. 

Less  confined  in  their  scope  were  the 
plans  pursued  by  Demosthenes  and  his  oamusthaaeV 
squadron,  who  had  set  sail  at  the  same  time 
as  Nicias.  Demosthenes  was  a  man  who  seemed  well 
adapted  for  supplementing  the  operations  of  his  colleague 
in  office.  He  was  distinguished  by  a  bold  and  fiir-reach- 
ing  intellect ;  he  was  equally  spirited  as  a  general  and 
statesman,  inexhaustible  in  counsel  and  full  of  new  ideas. 
He  clearly  realized  the  fej3t  that  Athens  could  never  con- 
quer by  means  of  her  citizen-soldiers  alone,  but  that  sho 
must  leara  to  put  her  allies  to  a  better  use.  His  warlike 
ardor  was  directed   equally  against  Thebes  and   against 
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Sparta;  he  was  the  first  Athenian  ta«tieian  who  under- 
stood how  to  take  advantage  of  the  different  circumstaneea 
of  the  ground,  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous component  parts  of  an  army ;  he  was  the  first  who 
learnt  how  to  malfe  good  use  of  light-armed  troops,  and 
who  in  hia  strategical  plans  displayed  a  talent  for  combi- 
nations, such  as  war  alone  could  mature.  Unaffected  by 
occasional  mishaps,  he  was  able  to  inspire  the  troops  with 
hia  own  courage,  and  to  acquire  thdr  confidence ;  and  the 
private  soldier  felt  that  he  had  fer  more  in  common 
with  Demosthenes  than  with  JTiciaa  and  his  reserved 
grandeur. 

The  thoughts  of  Demosthenes  were  bent  upon  the 
western  scene  of  war.  Following  the  example  of  Phormio, 
and  by  means  of  the  good  understanding  existing  with  the 
T>rave  and  enterprising  Ifaupactians,  as  well  as  of  a  com- 
bination with  the  Acarnanians  and  CorcyKeana,  he  intended 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Corinthians  in  the  western 
regions,  and  to  secure  to  Athens  a  body  of  allies  on  the 
mainland,  which  she  had  lost  since  the  Thirty  Years' 
Peace.  Thus  it  was  Demosthenes  who  revived  the  ancient 
policy  of  Myronides  and  Tolmides  {vol.  ii.  pp.  439-450) ; 
and  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming,  that  the  shame- 
ful fall  of  Platffife  aroused,  in  the  breasts  of  many  patriots 
to  whom  the  honor  of  the  city  was  dear,  the  thought  that 
an  urgent  necessity  existed  of  strengthening  the  power  of 
Athens  on  land,  and  that  the  army  composed  of  her  own 
citizens  was  no  match  for  the  enemies  on  her  borders.  In 
Older  to  oblige  the  Acarnanians,  Demosthenes  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  western  allies,  made 
war  upon  the  Leucadians,  whose  sentiments  were  favorable 
to  Corinth,  and  whose  territory,  half  island,  half  main- 
land (for  by  cutting  through  the  land  the  Corinthians  had 
in  former  ages  converted  Leucas  into  an  island),  very  seri- 
ously endangered  the  political  position  of  the  Acarnanians. 
The  island  was  devastated,  and  the  population  forced  to 
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crowd  within  the  walls  of  the  fortified  city.  The  Acar- 
nanians  hereupon  demanded  that  a  siege  should  be  imme- 
diately commenced,  the  city  being  incapable  of  holding 
out.  But  Demosthenes  had  no  wish  to  throw  up  trenches 
and  walls,  particularly  as  tbe  Acarnanians  must  have  been 
disinclined  to  allow  an  Attic  garrison  to  establish  itself 
here.  Instead  of  entertaining  this  proposal,  his  ardent 
mind  was  attracted  by  the  scheme  suggested  to  him  by 
the  Mesaenians,  of  reducing  to  submission  the  ^tolian 
people,  by  whom  tkc  safety  of  Naupactus  was  continually 


This  great  people  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  whatever 
in  Greek  conflicts,  and  its  country  had  remained,  or  rather 
had  become,  perfectly  strange  to  the  Hellenes.  For  ori- 
ginally, it  will  be  remembered,  the  .^^lians  belonged  to 
the  same  race  as  tlie  Locrians  and  inhabitants  of  Elis 
(vol.  i.  p.  133);  but  immigrations  &om  the  north  had  bar- 
barized them,  aiid  utterly  estranged  them  irom  Greek 
civilization;  they  spoke  an  unlntelli^ble  dialect,  and 
dwelt  in  a  loose  union  of  districts  devoid  of  walled  cities, 
in  habitations  scattered  from  the  banks  of  the  Achelous 
up  to  the  vicinity  of  Thermopylae.  Demosthenes  hoped  by 
means  of  a  rapid  advance  to  prevent  any  combination  on 
the  part  of  the  tribes,  and  the  scope  of  his  plans  went  far 
beyond  the  object  immediately  in  hand ;  for  he  calculated 
upon  the  favorable  sentiments  of  the  Ozolian  Locriana 
and  their  neighbors  the  Phocians  ;  and  in  his  mind's  eye 
saw  himself  already  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  of  hosts 
of  the  mainland,  formed  by  the  populations  of  a  united 
Western  Greece,  with  which  he  thought  he  would  be  able 
from  the  direction  of  Parnassus  to  invade  Bceotia,  where 
he  might  without  a  levy  of  Attic  citizens,  overthrow  the 
power  of  Thebes. 
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DcmostheQes  very  greatly  undervalued 
In  '^™ua''^oY  *^^  difficulties  of  aa  ^tcliim  campaign ; 
imvUi,  8.  (b.  his  trust  in  the  fortune  of  liia  arms  was  so 
"'  *^^"'  blind,  that  he  would  not  even  wait  for  the 

arrival  of  his  Locrian  auxiliaries,  nor  take  warning  from 
the  fact  that  the  Acamanians,  incensed  at  his  disregard 
of  their  wishes,  withdrew  their  aid  from  him.  After 
obtaining  a  few  successes  he  advanced  as  far  as  .^Igitium, 
which  lay  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  Here 
already  his  troubles  commenced.  The  ^tolians,  who  dis- 
played signs  of  a  far  more  united  action  than  had  been 
expected  from  them,  had  occupied  the  heights  with  large 
numbers  of  soldiers,  and  inflicted  most  serious  damage 
upon  the  Athenians  without  entering  into  a  regular  battle 
with  them.  Demosthenes  stood  in  need  of  lightrarmed 
troops  for  defending  himself  against  the  enemy's  archers. 
In  the  end,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  beat  a 
speedy  retreat.  This,  however,  involved  him  in  further 
calamities.  The  Naupactian  who  had  acted  as  guide  had 
fellen.  After  passing  through  morasses,  trackless,  hilly 
country,  and  burning  forests,  Demosthenes  effected  his 
return  to  the  coast.  His  colleague  in  office,  Proeles, 
together  with  120  citizens,  had  thus  been  uselessly  sacri- 
ficed. The  sole  result  of  the  whole  campaign  was  this, 
that  the  Arcananians  were  dissatisfied  with  Athens,  while 
the  entire  ^tolian  people,  in  a  state  of  hostile  agitation, 
immediately  efiected  an  undersianduig  with  Corinth  and 
Sparta.  It  was  probably  the  Corinthians  who  were  here 
ag^n  quicMy  at  hand,  in  order  to  turn  the  condition  of 
things  to  their  own  advantage.  They,  we  may  believe, 
stiiTed  up  the  jEtolians,  and  made  hated  Naupaetus  the 
goal  of  an  undertaking  which  was  called  into  life  with 
great  rapidity.  For,  before  the  summer  had  come  to  an 
end,  a  Peloponnesian  force  of  3,000  heavy-armed  troops, 
including  500  from  the  newly-founded  city  of  7" 
assembled  at  Mount  Parnassus.     A  proclamatior 
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from  Delphi  sirnimoniiig  the  Locriana  to  join  the  Pcloponne- 
Bian  confederatiou ;  the  Locriau  towns  sent  hostages  ;  and 
the  power  of  Sparta  in  the  heart  of  Ceatral  Greece  was 
greater  than  ever.  The  mighty  confederate  army  ad- 
vanced in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  the 
safety  of  Nanpactus  hung  in  the  balance.  Fortunately, 
Demosthenes  had  remained  behind  in  that  port,  having 
very  prudently  hesitated  to  show  himself  at  Athens,  after 
the  failure  of  his  ^tolian  campaign.  The  Acarnaniana 
once  more  became  his  allies,  and  thus  Kaupactus  was 
saved. 

When  the  summer  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  great 
Pelopoonesian  army  stood  on  the  bants  of  the  Achelous, 
without  any  object  or  plan  of  operations  to  detormine  its 
further  movements.  But  its  presence  served  to  kindle  into 
new  flames  the  party  divisions  prevailing  in  the  surround- 
ing districts.  The  Ambraciotes  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for 
striking  a  blow  against  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Am- 
philochians  and  Acamanians  (p.  74).  They  occupied 
Olpte,  a  fortified  point  on  the  coast  in  the  Amphilochian 
territory  with  3,000  hoplites,  directed  2,000  men  to  follow 
on,  while  the  mercenaries  of  the  neighboring  mountain 
tribes  were  called  out  Simultaneously  the  Spartan 
general  Eurylochus  crossed  the  Achelous,  and  successfully 
effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Ambraciotes,  so 
that  the  scene  of  war  had  now  been  suddenly  transferred 
to  the  shore  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 

The  Acamanians  rapidly  summoned  their 
troops   to  arms,  and   named  Demosthenes     BatOeofOlpM. 
commander-in-chief.     Burning  with  the  de-    (b.o.  426-S.) 
sire  of   making  good  his   previous  defeat, 
notwithstanding  that  the  winter  had  already  commenced, 
ho  arrived  before  Olpie,  with  twenty  triremes  and  Messo- 
nian  hoplites,  immediately  after  Eurylochus.    The  Pclo- 
ponnesians  and  Ambraciotes   considerably   outnumbered 
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tte  forces  of  Demostlienes ;  but  Ms  superior  military 
genius  enabled  him  to  take  so  full  an  advantage  of  the 
locality,  that  he  completely  defeated  tlie  Spartans  in  opea 
battle.  Eurylochus  himself  fell  in  the  fray,  and  utter 
discouragement  seized  upon  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were 
thus  together  with  the  Ambraciotes  caught  in  a  net ;  and 
they  now  thought  of  nothing  but  saving  themselves. 

Of  these  feelings  Demosthen^  took  ad- 
Sopiirate  treaty  vantage,  and  concluded  a  separate  treaty 
theae^^and  m's'  with  the  Spartan  general  Menedaius,  by 
iiadaius.  which  the  latter  and  his  troops  were  al- 

lowed to  depart  unharmed.  Demosthenes  thought  it 
impossible  to  obtain  a  greater  advantage  than  by 
depriving  the  Ambraciotcs,  who  had  so  insoleatly  begun 
this  contest,  of  the  aid  of  their  allits,  and  at  the  same 
time  letting  all  the  world  see  how  selfishly  Sparta  sacri- 
ficed her  confederates.  Nor  could  the  honor  of  the 
Spartans  have  in  pomt  of  fecfc  suffered  more  from  any 
defeat  than  from  the  event  which  now  took  place.  In 
consequence  of  this  dkhonorable  compact,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians took  their  departure,  one  by  one,  from  the 
blockaded  fortress  ;  they  stole  away  from  their  brethren- 
in-arms,  and  then,  when  pursued  by  the  latter,  ran  away 
in  open  flight. 

Meanwhile  auxiliaries  arrived  from  Am- 
Bndoftnowar  .  ,  ■   ii  v 

on  tbo  Ambra-  tracia,  advancmg  upon  the  coast  througn 
oianGnif.  AmphilochiaJi  territory.    Demosthenes  avail- 

ed himself  of  the  circumstance  of  the  Araphilochian 
troops  being  at  his  disposal,  and  laid  an  ambush  in  the 
pass  of  Idomene,  which  completely  answered  his  expecta- 
tions. The  entire  body  was  destroyed ;  and  the  blow  of 
their  double  defeat  and  betrayal  by  their  allies  fell  so 
heavily  upon  the  Ambraciotes,  that  their  strength  was 
utterly  exhausted,  and  their  power  of  resistance  at  an 
end.  Demosthenes  wished  to  take  Ambracia  itself,  in 
order  once  for  all  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Corinth  on 
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tliG  shores  of  this  importaat  gulf.     But  the.  Acarni 
prevented  him.     After  the  power  of  their  ancient  e 
had  once  been  broken,  the  Acaruanians  preferred  these  as 
neighbors  to  the  Athenians. 

A  further  proof  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
Western  Greeks  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the 
iuiluence  of  Athens  is  to  be  found  in  the  speed  with 
ivhich  they  hastened  to  settle  their  affairs  without  foreign 
interference.  For,  after  Ambracia  had  resigned  all 
claims  to  the  Amphilochian  territory,  a  peace,  to  last  for 
a  hundi-ed  years,  was  concluded  between  the  Acamanians 
and  Ambraciotes.  All  border-feuds  were  to  be  at  an  end ; 
either  people  was  to  assist  the  other  in  ease  of  an  attack  ; 
this  one  condition  being  added,  that  the  Acarnanians  were 
in  no  case  to  be  obliged  to  send  assistance  to  the  Ambra- 
ciotes in  the  event  of  a  war  against  Athens,  while  simi- 
larly the  Ambraciotes  were  not  to  be  forced  to  assist  the 
Others  against  the  Peloponncsians.  Thus  the  ancient 
relations  were,  after  all,  maintained  on  either  side,  and 
tlius  it  could  come  to  pass  that,  subsequently,  the  Co- 
rinthians again  placed  a  garrison  in  Amhracia.  And  yet 
the  effect  of  the  recent  successes  in  the  war  was  immense. 
The  Attic  troops  had  once  more  g^ven  brilliant  proofs  of 
tlieir  excellence  as  land-soldiers ;  and  before  the  winter 
was  at  an  end  Demosthenes  returned  to  Athens,  and 
hung  up  on  the  walls  of  her  temples  the  resplendent 
suits  of  armor  captured  by  him  in  his  victorious 
campaign.* 

In  the  meantime  the  minds  of  the  citizens  gocondpurifi- 
had  been  fiirther  cheered  by  a  religious  cation  of  Deioa. 
celebration.  For  in  the  midst  of  the  losses  fs.  ^l^^ik^^ 
and  turmoil  of  the  war  it  had  been  deter-    Spring. 

*  The  Mcaaenians  at  NaupaotUB  represent  to  DemoBtliBnes,  /"T"  f^i- 
film  ri  Bsyn  nil-  iS..  Ai™*Ap  «ol  Itix'l^,  oUoiir  Si  hot*  ic»»tt5,  *0->  Thuo. 
iii.  94  f.— Defeat  of  the  Peloponnoaians  and  Ambraeiotea,  iJ.  IflO  f., 
106  f.  oli.  Ullrich,  rf.  Kampjum  AmpMloiMen,  (Hamljurg,  1863). 
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mined  to  offer  a  solemn  testimony  of  homs^je  to  Apollo 
on  Delos,—- a  homage  doubtless  connected  with  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  pestilence,  which  had  lasted  as 
long  as  the  fifth  year  of  the  war. 

The  solemnity  consisted  in  the  renewed  coiisecration  of 
the  entire  island  to  the  divine  Giver  of  grace ;  all  the 
coffins  containing  human  remains  being  removed  from 
Delos,  and  Ehenea  appointed  to  be  henceforth  tho  sole 
burial-place.  This  solemnity  supplemented  the  act  for- 
merly performed  by  the  orders  of  Pisistratue  (vol.  i.  p. 
383),  and  it  was  doubtless  in  the  present  instance  also 
intended,  by  means  of  a  brilliant  renewal  of  the  Delian 
celebration,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Athens  in  the 
island  sea,  to  give  a  festive  centre  to  the  Ionic  world,  at 
present  excluded  from  the  Peloponnesian  festivals,  and 
thus  to  attach  the  lonians  more  and  more  closely  to 
Athens.  But  the  main  purpose  was  clearly  one  of 
morality  and  religion.  It  was  intended  to  calm  and  edify 
the  minds  of  the  citizens.  The  solemn  purification  of 
Delos  was,  lite  that  of  Athens  in  the  times  of  Solon  (vol. 
i.  p.  343),  after  a  period  of  disturbed  and  digointed  times, 
to  herald  a  new  and  better  era ;  accordingly,  the  festive 
celebration  of  Apollo  was  reorganized,  and  a  new  festival 
instituted,  to  be  solemnized  every  four  years  ;  the  ancient 
games  of  Homeric  memory  were  revived  ;  and  the  horse- 
race added  to  them  in  honor  of  the  god.  It  was  doubtless 
the  Moderate  party  which  interested  itself  at  Athens  in 
this  matter  of  Delos,  intending  vigorously  to  revive  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  people,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  be  more  and  more  disregarded,  as  well  as  the  sense  of 
religion.  We  accordingly  find  Nicias  taking  a  promment 
pai-t  in  the  Delian  festival,  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
tliat  it  was  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  latter  that  Hicias 
distinguished  himself  as  the  leader  of  the  Attic  festive 
embassy  (vol.  ii.  p.  526)  by  extraordinary  magnificence. 
He  caused  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Ehenea  and  Delos 
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(vol.  ii.  p.  162),  four  stadia  in  breadth,  to  be  bridged  over 
in  a  single  night ;  so  that  on  the  following  morning  the 
multitude  stood  amazed  to  behold  a  road  for  the  procession 
spread  out  before  their  eyes,  and  adorned  with  tapestry, 
wreaths,  pictures,  and  costly  furniture,  along  which  the 
Athenians  passed  across  to  the  island.  He  moreover 
bestowed  gifts  of  land,  dedicated  new  votive  offerings,  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prove  to  the  Hellenes 
that  neither  had  the  revei-ence  towards  their  gods  died  out 
in  Athens,  nor  were  the  meana  wanting  for  honoring  them 
worthily.* 

While  Nicias  sought  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  raicn  by  peace-festivals,  Demosthenes  Scvenii  jear 
was  unceasingly  husied  with  schemes  for  Sammer. 
giving  the  war  a  powerful  direction  ;  to  him 
its  tardy  progress,  in  which  the  strength  and  r^ources  of 
the  city  uselessly  consumed  themselves,  was  intolerable ; 
and  he  sought  for  new  methods  of  attack  for  invading  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy's  power.  In  this  search  the 
experience  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  western  cam- 
paigns was  of  considerable  service  to  him.  He  had  on 
these  oceaaons  specially  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  as  well  as  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  unex- 
tinguishable  hatred  against  the  Spartans.  These  emigrants 
had  not  forgotten  their  dialect,  nor  had  they  forgotten 
their  home.  In  old  Messenia  remnauis  still  continued  to 
exist  of  the  same  race  ;  the  country  was  for  the  most  part 
desolate,  for  the  Spartans  had  not  known  how  to  turn 
their  conquest  to  account ;  the  entire  west  coast  was 
devoid  of  inhabitants,  and  the  harbor  of  Pylus  (Bay  of 
Navarino),  the  best  in  the  whole  peninsula,  neglected, 
uninhabited,  and  unused  (vol.  L  p.  243).     The  idea  of 

«  These  Bolemnities  were  ealebraled  in  OTiargelion.  (Bceekh,  Alt.  d. 
B.  A.  1834,  ji.  6;  Schmiat,  JJe  Vila  Nie.  9.)  Unaertaking  against 
Melos,  Thuo.  iii.  81. 
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tisiag  these  eircumstancea  iu  favor  of  Atliena  accordingly 
suggested  itself  naturally ;  aud  tlie  iutcrcourse  of  De- 
mosthenes with  the  Mcssenians  had  doubtless  matured  in 
hjm  the  design  of  proceeding  to  measures  of  force,  which 
should  place  that  port  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians ; 
the  domestic  power  of  Sparta  being  thus  attacked  at  its 
most  vulnerable  point,  and  the  province  of  Messeuia 
excited  to  revolt.  Demosthenes  kept  his  plan  secret. 
Bufwhen  in  the  ensuing  spring  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles 
were  despatched  with  forty  vessels  to  the  Sicilian  sea,  and 
at  the  same  time  commissioned  to  assist  the  Corcyi-ieans, 
who  were  still  subject  to  dangerous  attacks  from  the 
aristocrats  (p.  132),  Demosthenes  obtained  from  the 
people  permission  to  accompacy  the  fleet,  and  during  the 
voyage  to  suggest  the  occupation  of  suitable  points  on  the 
coast.  "When,  aocordingly,  the  ships  had  rounded  the 
southern  promontories  of  the  peninsula  and  were  sailing 
along  the  mountainous  coast  of  Measenia,  Demosthenes 
addressed  himself  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  deserted  harbor  of  war  with  its 
two  narrow  inlets,  and  the  promontory  of  Coiyphasium, 
which  rises  above  the  northern  -entrance  to  a  height  of 
800  feet,  with  precipitous  rocks  commanding  the  entire 
country  around.  He  proposed  to  the  commanders  to 
occupy  the  heights,  which  might  be  fortified  with  little 
trouble  and  defended  with  ease  ;  the  garrison  would  find 
spring  water  on  the  hill ;  and  he  offered  himself  with  six 
vessels  to  fortify  and  hold  the  place.  The  commandera 
refused  to  haJt.  For  the  daring  Demosthenes  and  his 
adventurous  schemes  were  by  no  means  popular  with  the 
aristocratic  party,  to  whom  he  was  at  the  present  moment 
doubly  odious,  inasmuch  as  he  occupied  a  position  as- 
signed to  him,  contrary  to  all  previous  usage,  as  it  were, 
in  the  character  of  the  trusted  fevorite  of  the  people. 
The  fleet  passes  oa.  But  a  storm  breaks  out,  and 
against    their  will  the    commanders    are  forced   to  re- 
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turn,  and  to  wait  for  better  weather  in  Dcmoathanes 
the  probably  safe  harbor  of  Pylus.  De-  isxiviii.'i.  (b! 
moathenes  renews  hia  propoaala,  but  iu  vain.  °  ^^^-J 
It  would  be  a  troublesome  task  in  sooth,  he  was  told,  to 
oecupy  every  desolate  point  on  the  ooaat  of  the  peninsula. 
Kor  was  hia  proposal  supported  by  the  inferior  officers  or 
the  men.  But  the  stress  of  weather  outside  continues, 
and,  fortunately  for  Demosthenes,  time  haogs  heavily  on 
the  hands  of  the  crews.  Suddenly  they  ofier  of  their  own 
accord  to  fortify  the  hill,  and  an  occasion  arises  for  a  full 
display  of  Athenian  activity  and  handiness.  For  as  they 
lacked  all  tools  requioite  for  cutting  and  transposing  the 
blocks  of  stone,  they  diligently  sought  among  the  ruins  of 
the  rocks  and  previous  edifices  for  all  the  necessary 
materials,  placed  the  wet  loam  upon  their  backs,  holding 
it  fast  there  with  crossed  haads,  merrily  ascended  and 
dc&cended  the  precipitous  crags,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Demosthenes  worked  so  industriously  at  the 
wall,  that  in  six  dayi  the  height  of  the  ancient  citadel  had 
been  made  capable  of  defence.  The  fleet  hereupon  took 
its  departure  for  Corcyra,  Demosthenes  being  left  bcliiud 
in  the  enemy's  country  with  five  ships. 

The  Athenians  very  soon  became  aware  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  this  bold  enterprise ;  for  King  Agis,  who  had 
very  recently  again  invaded  Attica  (this  wa^  the  fifth 
Spartan  invasion  of  the  country),  in  consequenco  of  the 
news  from  Messenia,  returned  into  Peloponnesus  after  a 
brief  stay  of  a  fortnight ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  fleet, 
■which  had  been  about  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
support  the  Peloponnesian  party  in  Corcyra,  received 
orders  to  return  in  order  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  inso- 
lent attempt  at  Pylus.  Demosthenes  from  his  solitary 
castle  by  the  sea  beheld  forty-three  ships  of  war  entering 
the  harbor,  while  the  entire  shore  fiUed  with  troops 
hurriedly  sent  over  from  Sparta.  But,  instead  of  being 
overcome  by  fear,  he  acted  with  resolute  presence  of 
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mittd.  After  despatoliing  two  out  of  his  small  squadroa 
of  ships  to  summon  the  Attic  fleet  to  his  speedy  relief,  ho 
distributed  his  little  baud  on  the  fortifications,  aud  him- 
self, with  sixty  chosen  soldiers  and  a  detachment  of 
archers,  descended  to  the  shore,  where  alone  danger 
threatened  him.  For  the  points  favorable  for  a  lauding 
were  sufficiently  entrenched;  and  it  vras  therefore  only 
necessary  to  secure  the  point  where  on  account  of  the 
shallows  it  had  been  thought  unnecessary  to  raise  a  wall 
higher  than  that  already  standing.  At  this  point  every 
attempt  at  landing  needed  to  be  warded  off;  for  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  could  establish  a  footing  on  the  hill,  the 
citadel  and  its  defenders  were  irretrievably  lost. 

The  Peloponnesians  in  the  first  instance  occupied  the 
island  of  Sphaeteria,  extending  between  the  northern  and 
southern  inlet  of  the  harbor ;  with  420  Spartans,  in  order 
thus  to  establish  a  complete  command  over  the  entire  district 
of  the  harbor :  and  then  eagerly  rowed  towards  the  unforti- 
fied point  on  the  shore,  where  the  little  band  of  Athenians 
was  di-awn  up  in  battle  array,  full  of  zeal  to  have  these 
intruders  quickly  punished  for  their  boldneiss.  But  here 
they  were  met  by  unexpected  difBculties.  For  only  a 
small  number  of  ships  were  able  to  approach  at  the  same 
time,  and  even  these  were  incessantly  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  running  aground  on  the  rocky  bank.  The 
awkwardne^  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  fear  of  the 
water  contributed  to  frustrate  their  chance  of  success. 
In  vain  Brasidaa  inveighed  against  the  timidity  of  his 
men,  in  vain  he  drove  his  own  v^sels  upon  the  rocks 
of  Coryphasium,  and  in  order  to  give  an  example  himself, 
descended  from  the  gangway  into  the  surf.  Struck  by 
the  missiles  of  the  Athenians  he  fell  back  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  The  Athenians  stood  firm  as  a  wall ; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  two  days  their  advei-saries 
instead  of  continually  advancing  fresh  bodies  of  troops 
and  thus  tiring  out  the  little  band,  gave  up  the  fight. 
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and  seut  to  Asine  for  timber  for  siege  machines,  to  enable 
them  to  renew  the  attack  at  places  more  favorable  for  a 
landing. 

The  critical  opportunity  had  thus  teen 
missed.  For,  during  the  interval  which  ijatbofofpy2ug° 
ensued,  the  Athenians  arrived  from  the 
Ionian  Islands  with  fifty  vessels  of  war — among  them 
four  Chian  ships ;  the  guard-ships  at  Naupa^tus  having 
also  eagerly  joined  the  expedition  to  Meesenia.  Here- 
upon the  Athenians  ofiered  battle  in  the  open  sea,  and 
then,  penetrating  into  the  harbor  by  both  its  inlets,  set 
npon  the  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians  before  these  had 
feUen  into  line  of  battle,  and  drove  them  up  to  the  shore. 
The  Peloponnesians  hereupon  made  one  further  advance 
— an  advance  executed  with  unprecedented  ardor,  for 
they  had  of  a  sudden  realized  the  fact  that  the  lives  of 
all  the  Spaiians  landed  on  flie  island  were  at  stake.  A 
terrible  naval  battle  ensued  in  the  harbor,  which  in  the 
end  was  held  by  the  Athenians ;  and,  although  the  land- 
army  was  continually  increased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
troops  from  every  part  of  Peloponnesus,  yet  there  was  no 
possibility  of  relieving  the  Spartans,  who  were  so  near  at 
hand  and  yet  utterly  cut  off  from  theic  friends,  or  even 
of  carrying  provisions  to  the  desolate  rocky  island.* 

"When  the  news  of  this  state  of  affiiirs  ai-- 
rived  at  Sparta,  it  was  resolved  to  send  the   buMy  ^pel^ 
authorities  of  the  city  themselves  to  Pylus,   at  Athens,    oi. 
where    they   were   to   treat  with    absolute    c.  425.)' 
powers.     They  found  nothing  remaining  for 
them  but  to  conclude  a  truce  under  conditions  incredibly 
hard  and  humiliating    for    the    Peloponnesians,  whose 
military  and  naval  forces  were  present  in  large  numbers 
on   this,  the   shore   of  their    own    peninsula.     All    the 
Spartan  triremes,  sixty  in  number,  were   given  up  to 
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Athena  for  the  term  of  the  truce,  no  eonceasioa  being 
obtained  in  return,  except  the  permission  of  dally  supply- 
ing the  SpartaDS  on  Sphacteria  with  fixed  rations  of  pro- 
visions ;  while  the  island  itself  was  to  remain  under  strict 
blockade  uutil  the  question  of  peace  or  war  bad  been 
decided  at  Athens, 

Infinite  was  the  surprise  of  the  Athenians  when  the 
ships  entered  the  Piraeus  with  the  news  of  the  successes 
obtained  at  Pylua,  and  bearing  the  supreme  authorities  of 
Sparta  as  suppliants  for  peace.  The  Spartans  really 
desired  peace,  and  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  obtain 
it.  In  this  hope  alone  tbey  had  consented  to  the  coudi- 
tious  of  the  truce.  They  had  come  to  recognize  with 
increasing  conviction  the  endless  character  of  the  war ;  in 
point  of  fact,  they  had  reaped  from  it  nothing  but  shame 
and  harm ;  nor  was  there  much  prospect  of  any  com- 
pensating advantages  to  be  obtained  from  its  future 
course.  With  their  allies  they  were  on  bad  terms ; 
recently,  all  their  calamities  by  sea  had  been  followed  by 
the  rout  of  their  land-troops ;  and  when  at  the  present 
moment  the  irreparable  loss  of  420  true-born  Spartans 
was  imminent,  no  further  hesitation  held  them  back. 
Moreover  this  unfortunate  event  seemed  to  offer  tbo  most 
honorable  occasion  for  consenting  to  sue  for  peace :  they 
therefore  acted  without  consulting  their  confederates, 
being  desirous  of  rapidly  accomplishing  tbeir  purpose. 

The  speech  of  the  envoys  was  impressive  and  convinc- 
ing. They  showed  how  the  Athenians  could  not  conclude 
peace  under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  them.  A 
sincere  and  honest  pea^e,  they  declared,  was  soonest 
brought  about,  if  no  desire  were  allowed  to  prevail  of 
forcing  intolerable  conditions  upon  a  defeated  enemy, 
which  might  force  him  to  the  resistance  of  extreme 
despair.  The  power  of  Sparta  was  not  broken ;  yet  she 
desired  peace,  and  would  feel  sincerely  bound  to  observe 
the  obligations  of  a  faithful  ally  to  the  Athenians,  accord- 
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ing  as  the  latter  aeted  with  generosity  and  modei-ation. 
Let  them  reflect  upon  the  mutability  of  the  fortune  of 
war,  which  they  had  themselves  frequently  experienced. 

The  result  failed  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  speakers.  For  tlie  Attic  people  reseptlon  of  ths 
was  so  intoxicated  with  its  good  fortune  fl^^^  P™''°" 
that  it  deemed  all  negotiations  superfluous, 
and  believed  the  decision  of  everything  to  rest  in  its  own 
hands.  A  measureless  insolence  of  success  had  seized 
upon  the  citizens ;  and  before  rational  orators  could  flnd 
time  to  resist  its  effects,  Cleon  thrust  himself  forward  to 
take  advantage  of  this  state  of  public  feeling,  and  fully 
to  re-assert  his  personal  authority ;  for  he  had  after  all 
been  unable  to  establish  a  permanent  and  undisputed  hold 
on  the  guidance  of  public  affairs. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrorism  exercised 
by  Cleon  in  the  public  assembly,  an  irre-   opp^j^ion. 
pressible  opposition  against  him  existed  in 
Athens,  which  found  its  most  undiluted  expression  on  the 
comic  stage.     For  while  Tragedy  remained  true  to  her 
vocation  of  elevating  the  minds  of  the  citizens  above  the 
troubles  of  the  past  into  the  domain  of  the  ideal,  Comedy 
in  these  years  first  attained  to  her  fiill  importance,  by 
scourging  the  foibles  of  the  day,  and  in  the  theatre  pre- 
serving to  the  Athenians  the  freedom  of  speech  which  had 
grown   dumb  on  the  orator's  tribune.     On 

°  .  1.1  1  ..      AnaU>plianes. 

the  comic  stage  Aristophanes  spoke  out 
nobly  as  the  champion  of  the  highest  intei-ests  of  the 
state,  and  not  only  preached  against  the  decadence  of 
morality,  by  contrasting  with  one  another  the  ancient  and 
modem  education  of  the  Athenians,  but  also  attacked 
Demagogy,  as  it  had  developed  itself  in  Athens  since  the 
death  of  Pericles,  directing  bis  onslaughts  specially  against 
the  very  root  and  origin  of  the  policy  of  Cleon.  The 
want  of  reflection,  the  frivolous  manner  of  dealing  with 
affairs  of  the  highest  importance,  the  abuses  of  the  law- 
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courts,  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  ofiicials,  the  shameful 
oppression  of  the  allies  (whom  in  his  Babylonians  he 
represeated  in  the  character  of  mDlers'  men), — these  were 
the  evils  of  degenerate  democracy,  againat  which  he 
inveighed  with  so  serious  an  energy  that  we  should  have 
to  regard  him  as  an  equally  bad  poet  and  uncouscientioua 
man  and  citizen,  were  we  not  to  believe  his  pictures  to 
have  been  based  upon  the  reality  of  facte.  His  love  of 
truth  obtained  for  him  the  admiration  oi*  the  allies,  who, 
when  at  Athens,  crowded  to  see  the  poet  who  was  courage- 
ous enough  at  public  civic  festivals  "sincerely  to  tell  the 
Athenian  people  what  is  right;"  and  for  the  same  reason 
he  was  bitterly  hated  and  persecuted  by  Clean.  After 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Antimachus  (p.  43)  the  people 
would  not  again  consent  to  forego  the  license  of  comedy  ; 
and  Cleon  was  therefore  obliged  to  find  other  means  of 
revenging  himself  upon  his  adversary.  Immediately  after 
the  production  of  the  Babylonians  (March  426;  01. 
Ixxxviii.  2),  Cleon  indicted  Aristophanes  before  the  coun- 
cil, of  having,  at  the  great  state  festival  of  the  Dionyaia, 
in  the  presence  of  many  strangers  and  allies,  in  an 
uapatriotie  and  dangerous  manner  exposed  and  derided 
the  political  course  of  Athens.  But  this  prosecution  failed 
as  utterly  as  a  second,  in  which  the  demagogue  endeavored 
to  dispute  the  poet's  descent  from  citizen  parents ;  a  form 
of  acciKation  much  practised  by  the  Sycophantic  craft  of 
the  day..  Oeon  was  accordingly  unable  to  rid  himself  of 
this  burdensome  opposition.  He  was  doubly  glad  to  seize 
upon  the  new  opportunity,  viz.,  the  arrival  of  tlie  Spartan 
envoys,  for  once  more  asserting  himfelf  as  the  first  man 
in  the  state,  and  deciding  it-s  resolutions.  He  was  ready 
with  an  answer  for  the  envoys  according  with  the  prevail- 
ing state  of  public  feeling.  He  demanded  that  the  men 
on  Sphacteria  should  one  and  all  be  brought  as  prisoners 
of  war  to  Athens,  and  that  the  former  possessions  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  Megaris,  Nisa^, 
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PegEH,  Trcezeae,  and  in  the  whole  of  Achaia,  should  be 
immediately  restored  to  them.  After  this  had  been  done, 
the  Spartans  might  fetch  home  the  prisoners  and  make 
proposals  as  to  a  truce,  to  extend  over  auy  period  they 
might  prefer. 

It  might  be  thought,  that  in  -consequeuce 
of  this  answer  all  fm-ther  negotiation"  would  a,„-^Srspartaf 
have  been  brought  to  a  close  on  the  spot ;  proposaiB. 
for  even  a  complete  defeat  could  not  have 
impMed  worse  terms  upon  the  Spartans.*  Yet  the  envoys, 
instead  of  absolutely  rejecting  even  this  answer,  asked 
that  men  might  be  chosen  to  continue  tho  negotiationa 
■with  them.  For,  although  the  Spartans  had  no  intention 
of  regarding  the  interest  of  their  ^lies,  yet  they  could 
not  possibly  in  the  public  assembly  agree  to  concessions 
which  in  the  case  of  failure  would  have  immediately 
emhroUcd  them  with  all  their  confederates.  ffl"othing 
therefore  remained  for  them  but  to  propose  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission,  to  which  they  would  communicate 
their  oflers  towards  a  settlement.  Of  this  proposal  Cleon 
took  advantage  for  the  most  violent  invective.  At  last, 
he  exclaimed,  the  truth  was  palpable  of  what  he  had  so 
often  pointed  out,  viz.,  that  nothing  which  the  Spartans 
had  brought  forward  was  meant  in  good  faith.  Their 
only  intention  was  to  effect  a  secret  understanding  with 
some  of  the  aristocratic  gentry  at  Athens,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  simple-minded  people;  proposals  honestly 
meant,  and  in  accordance  with  law,  need  not  shun  the 
light  of  publicity.  Thus  Cleon  thoroughly  achieved  his 
object.  The  envo^  took  their  departure :  and  thus  the 
opportunity  of  concluding  an  honorable  peace  and  utterly 
dissolving  the  entire  Peloponneso-Bceotian  confederation 
had  passed  away.  The  voice  of  the  moderate  citizens  had 
failed  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  this  most  important  ques- 
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tion  had  been  settled  after  the  most  brutal  fashion,  and 
with  UE warrantable  recklessness. 

KeiiewBlofthe  '^^^  "^^  accordingly  recommenced  in  the 
ooBfliot  at  Py-  bay  of  Pylus,  after  a  pause  of  twenty  days. 
^r'ifi^v^iS'"'  ^^  ^''^^^  ^^^°-'^  "^  *^^  refusal  of  the  Athe- 
nian commauders  to  restore  the  ships 
delivered  up  to  them.  But,  notwithstanding  this  act  of 
violence,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  excuse  on  the 
pretence  that  the  Peloponnesians  liad  equally  violated  the 
conditions  of  the  truce,  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
Athenians  soon  underwent  a  very  perceptible  change. 
For  the  surrender  of  the  blockaded  Spartans,  though 
expected  from  day  to  day,  failed  to  take  place.  They 
had  saved  a  larger  quantity  of  provisions  than  was  sup- 
posed, and  the  Helots,  induced  by  tempting  promises,  con- 
trived with  great  boldness  and  skill  secretly  to  make  their 
way  to  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians 
began  to  feel  a  most  painful  scarcity  of  spring  water ;  the 
duty  of  mounting  guard  along  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  island  wore  very  heavily  upon  them ;  the  bad 
season  was  at  hand,  their  ardor  had  changed  into  discon- 
tent, and,  instead  of  the  news  and  Ml  spoils  of  victory 
hourly  expected  at  Athens,  messages  arrived  which  made 
the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking  at  Pylus  appear 
questionable,  and  called  for  fresh  troops. 

Thereupon  a  complete  revulsion  occurred 
Cleon  appointed  jq  public  feelmg  at  Athens.  The  citizens 
at  Pylus.  were  overcome  by  the  bitterest  repentance 

on  account  of  their  irrational  conduct,  and 
Gleon  had  to  use  every  exertion  in  order  to  escape  a  com- 
plete defeat.  In  the  first  instance  ho  disputed  the  truth 
of  the  news  from  Pylus ;  but  when  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  people  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
fleet  in  his  own  person,  accompanied  by  Theogenes  (pro- 
bably a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party),  he  replied, 
with  much  reason,  that  missions  of  that  kind  were  a  pure 
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loaa  of  time  ;  if  the  generals  were  men,  they  would  easily 
be  able  by  one  bold  blow  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger  of 
their  poaition  at  Pylns.  Thia  was  merely  an  insinuation 
directed  against  Hicias,  who  filled  the  office  of  druiegm. 
Nieias  hereupon  thought  it  well  to  take  advants^e  of  this 
opportunity  of  making  the  hateful  demagogue  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  boastings,  and  accordingly,  in  bis  own 
name  and  in  that  of  hia  colleagues,  renounced  all  rights 
to  the  command,  propoaiug  at  the  same  time  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  Cleon.  The  latter  attempted  to 
evade  the  responsibility ;  but  the  assembly,  amused  by 
these  unusual  proceedings,  held  him  feat,  so  that  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  submit;  whereupon  he  very 
speedily  recovered  his  old  audacity,  promising  to  bring 
the  Spartans  to  Athens  from  Sphacteria,  or  to  put  an  end 
to  them  there,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days.  Cleon 
caused  himself  to  be  authorized  to  take  Demosthenes  aa 
his  colleague,  whom  he  knew  to  have  long  urged  the 
capture  of  the  island  by  fbrce. 

Fortune  favored  Cleon  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
For,  when  he  arrived  at  the  fleet,  the  wishes  of  the  troops, 
who  as  besiegers  had  themselves  to  undergo  all  the  depri- 
vations of  a  besieged  army,  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
determined  assault ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  woods  on 
Sphacteria,  which  had  hitherto  rendered  an  attack 
extremely  dangerous,  had  in  the  interval  been  burnt  to 
the  ground.  Demosthenes  had  long  ago  thoroughly 
prepared  the  plan  of  the  assault ;  when  he  therefore, 
through  Cleon,  acquired  perfect  liberty  of  action,  and 
when  moreover  fresh  troops,  especially  light-armed  soldiers 
and  archers,  had  at  the  same  time  arrived,  no  forther 
delay  was  allowed  to  intervene. 

The  Spartans  had  disposed  themselves  on  surrender  of 
the  island  as  in  a  fortress.  On  the  shore  tho  Spartans  on 
they  had  placed  their  outposts ;  their  head-  ixxsTiK.  i.  {b! 
quarters  were  in  the  central  incline,  which    "■  ^^■'^  ^"^^^^ 
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is  watered  by  a  small  spring.  From  tliia  part  tlie  ground 
rises  to  the  north  to  the  strongest  point,  the  apex  of  tlie 
entire  island,  where  with  the  aid  of  previous  fortifications 
they  had  thrown  up  a  special  entrenchment.  After  the 
outposts  had  been  overpowered,  the  troops  of  Demosthenes, 
distributed  in  small  bands,  advanced  to  the  central  height, 
plying  the  pent-up  band  of  the  enemy  on  all  sides  with 
an'ows,  stones,  and  javelins.  Resistance  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  by  reason  of  the  effects  of  the  fire  which  had 
recently  consumed  the  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  intolerable  dust  of  its  ashes. 

The  Spartans  at  iast  retreated  to  the  summit,  deter- 
mined for  the  sturdiest  struggle.  This  point  proved 
impregnable.  The  best  part  of  the  day  was  over,  and 
the  Athenians  wei'e  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
by  thirst ;  and  even  Demc«thenes  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  But  in  this  difficulty  he  was  aided  by  the 
sagacity  of  his  Messeniau  friends.  The  latter  had  dis- 
covered a  spot  beneath  the  vertical  rock  of  the  northern 
summit  where  it  was  possible  to  climb  up  even  witliout  a 
path.  In  this  way  they  suddenly  took  the  Spartans  in 
the  rear ;  and  when  the  latter  saw  themselves  attacked  in 
both  rear  and  front,  they  consented  to  the  proposals  of 
Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  and  surrendered,  292  in  number, 
among  them  120  Spartan  citizens,  after  having  been 
blockaded  in  the  island  for  a  period  of  seventy-two  days. 
They  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  it  being  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be  put  to  death  m  case  of  any 
invasion  of  Attica.  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  Messe- 
nians  was  established  in  Pylus,  whence  they  undertook 
highly  successful  raids  through  the  surrounding  country. 
In  addition  to  the  sufferings  arising  from  these  devastations, 
the  Spartans  were  troubled  by  the  insecure  condition  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  fear  of  rebellions  at  home. 
The  Helots  began  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  and  al!  tha 
troubles   of   the    Slessenian    wars    seemed    about   to  be 
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renewed.  Moreover,  tlie  entire  fieet  had  been  lost;  and, 
with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  pi-isoners  at  Athens,  it 
was  impossible  vigorously  to  employ  the  land-troops ; 
so  that  Sparta  was  restricted  to  a  defensive  wai'  which 
promised  do  glory  and  no  results.  But  what  aiFected 
her  roost  deeply  of  all  was,  that  she  should  forfeit  so 
much  of  the  esteem  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  among 
the  Hellenes.  Tliat  the  descendants  of  Leonidas  could 
surrender,  arms  in  hand,  had  been  hitherto  accounted  an 
impossibility ;  the  confidence  of  the  confederates  had 
been  already  thoroughly  shaken  by  the  traitorous  act  of 
Mendaius  (p.  141),  and  the  narrow-hearted  selfishneea  of 
the  Spartan  policy  was  cow  a.  fact  manifest  to  all  the 
Greets. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sparta  was 
herself  so  weary  of  the  war  that  she  opened  p^"^""  »*  ^^^ 
new  negotiations  with  Athens.  But  in  the  and  honora. 
latter  city  the  power  of  Cleon  was  greater 
than  ever ;  he  was  the  hero  of  the  day  and  the  benefactor 
of  the  city,  which  he  had  freed  from  the  pressure  of  war 
endured  through  so  many  years.  In  memory  of  hia 
military  success  a  statue  of  the  goddess  of  Victory  was 
dedicated  on  the  citadel,  and  to  himself  was  decreed  the 
highest  honor  which  the  state  could  bestow — the  right  of 
dining  at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneum  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life ;  about  the  same  time  (from  the  year 
426)  he  was  also  superintendent  of  the  public  revenues 
(vol.  ii.  p.  457) ;  in  short,  he  had  attained  to  the  height  of 
power  and  honor,  was  admired  and  feared  by  the  multi- 
tude, and  surrounded,  in  Tyrant  fashion,  by  a  crowd  (t 
flatterers :  he  was  oven  allowed  to  treat  the  ctizens  witli 
insolence,  and,  e.  g.,  on  one  occasion  dared,  on  lecount  ot 
a  banquet,  to  adjourn  the  discussions  of  the  citizens  when 
already  assembled  in  public  meeting.  On  the  othei  hand 
the  authority  of  Nioias  had  undergone  a  cci responding 
diminution,  not  only  among  his  opponents,  h  it  il  )  imtng 
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his  political  friends.  For  tlie  latter  could  not  forgive  his 
having  m  inopportunely  resigned  his  ofRee  as  general, 
thereby  himself  occasioning  the  recent  rise  of  the  power 
of  Cleon.  The  party  of  the  Moderates  was  divided  in 
itself  and  powerleffl.  Sparta's  proposals  for  peace  were 
met  by  a  continuous  rise  in  the  demands  of  Athens,  and 
the  negotiations  had  to  be  broken  off.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  and  naval 
Expedition  undertakings  of  the  Athenians  proceeded 
ngfSstcS^a!  with  increasing  enei^,  attempts  being 
T'  '"aTl'^  *"  *^^^  ^  continue  the  system  of  operations 
so  brilliantly  commenced  by  Demosthenes, 
and  to  make  conquests  m  Peloponnesus,  and  establish  for- 
tified military  positions  there.  It  was  the  same  system  by 
which  the  Dorians  had  formerly  effected  the  conquest  of 
the  peninsula ;  and  the  first  point  chosen  had -actually  been 
the  station  of  a  Dorian  camp.  This  was  the  hill  of 
Solygeus,  situate  between  Corinth  and  Epidaurus,  at  a 
distance  of  rather  more  than  two  miles  &om  the  Isthmus. 
An  unwalled  Corinthian  village  lay  on  the  height,  which 
might  easily  be  entrenched  and  connected  by  walls  with 
the  neighboring  sea-shore.  Thus  it  was  intended  to  attack 
the  second  power  also  of  the  peninsula,  which  had  been 
Kstricted  to  more  and  more  narrow  limits  on  the  sea,  in 
its  own  territory.  The  plan  was  bold,  and,  with  a  stat«  ^ 
rich  and  full  of  slaves  as  the  Corinthian,  promised  great 
gmn.  Hicias  landed  near  Cenchreie  with  eighty  triremes ; 
special  transports  brought  over  Attic  cavalry,  which  very 
ei^riy  took  part  in  the  enterprise.  Meanwhile  a  warning 
had  reached  the  Corinthians  from  Argos,  and  they  had 
hereupon  occupied  Solygeus.  A  sanguinary  conflict  ensued 
in  the  precipitous  country  between  the  village  and  the  sea. 
The  victory  fell  to  the  Athenians  through  the  valor  of 
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their  cavalry,  but  the  undertaking  itself  had  failed.  They 
found  a  compensation  in  occupying  the  volcanic  peninsula 
of  Methone,  which  projects  ii-om  the  country  of  Trcezene 
towards  .^gina,  and  is  only  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  iathmus.  The  latter  was  walled  oif  by  the 
Athenians,  who  thus  obtained  an  excellent  military  posi- 
tion against  Epidaui-ua  and  Trcozcne,  at  a  point  lying 
opposite  to  the  Piraeus  and  admitting  of  easy  communi- 
eation  with  it  by  means  of  fiery  signals. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  Emymedon  and 
Sophocles  (p.  144)  had  continued  its  voyage  at  corojr*.  oi- 
to  Corcyra,  and,  combining  ita  action  with  ^^^I"?'  ^  '"" 
with  the  Corcyrieans,  who  were  still  exposed 
to  much  danger  from  the  garrison  of  Istone,  had  taken 
that  robbers'  nest.  The  aristocratic  partisans  who  hsid 
held  themselves  there  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  the 
-i.ttic  people.  But  as  the  naval  commanders,  who  at 
Pylus  had  been  obliged  to  resign  all  the  glory  and  honor 
of  their  victory  to  others,  were  unwilling  to  allow  the 
captured  aristocrats,  the  bitterest  foes  of  Attic  policy,  to 
be  brought  in  triumph  to  Athene  by  other  hands  (for  the 
generals  were  themselves  obliged  to  continue  their  voyage 
to  Sicily),  they  encouraged  the  revengeful  guile  of  the 
CorcyrEeans,  who  feared  nothing  so  much  as  the  possibility 
of  their  fellow-oitizens  being  pardoned  at  Athens,  and  who 
therefore  deceitfully  lured  the  captains  to  attempt  their 
escape.  This  attempt  was  hereupon  betrayed  to  the 
Athenian  commanders,  and  taJceu  advantage  of  by  them 
to  declare  the  sworn  agreements  to  be  at  an  end  and  the 
proteetion  ot  Athens  forfeited.  The  entire  band  of  these 
unfortunate  men  was  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  people, 
and  put  to  death,  in  a  massacre  surpassing  in  relentless 
vengefulness  all  which  had  previously  occurred  on  the 
islaiid.  The  wives  of  the  murdered  men  were  sold  into 
Blavery,  and,  party  fiiry  having  spent  itself  upon  its  last 
victims,  quiet  was  restored — the  quiet  of  exhaustion  and 
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glutted  revenge.  Theae  eveats  at  tic  same  time  extin- 
guished in  the  Corinthians  the  last  hops  of  ever  restoring 
their  dominion  in  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  overthrow  of  the  Corinthian  powei-,  the  Athe- 
nians before  the«nd  of  the  year,  in  conjunction  witli  the 
Acamanians,  took  possession  of  the  important  city  of 
Anactoriucj  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  The 
city  was  colonized  anew  by  settlers  taken  from  all  the 
towns  of  Acarnania.* 

In  proportion  as  the  Spartans  and  thdr 
of  aa t*.  ^oT  confederates  were  crippled  and  restricted  in 
-  (»■  their  resources,  the  Athenians  steadily 
advanced ;  they  alone  now  conducted  the 
war  on  the  offensive,  and  were  able  freely  to  dispose  of 
their  forces,  because  they  had  nothing  to  fear  at  home  ; 
■  and  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  utterly  to  overcome  Pelo- 
ponnesus encouraged  them  in  the  full  vigor  of  their 
activity  to  attempt  undertakings  of  an  ever-widening 
scope,  which  at  the  same  time  proved  them  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  enemy's  country. 

The    island    of   Cythera    (Cerigo),    the 
Cythera.  go„t]iem  continuation  of  the  Peloponnesian 

range  of  mountains,  had  always  been  the  part  of  Lace- 
diemon  on  which  the  Spartans  could  least  surely  rely, 
because  its  favorable  situation  as  a  commercial  country, 
and  the  mixture  which  had  from  ancient  times  prevailed 
in  its  population,  offered  the  most  obstmate  resistance  to 
the  strict  ordinancts  whereby  the  Doric  system  attempted 
to  prevent  foreign  influences  from  passing  the  frontier. 
Cythera  was  always  kept  under  like  a  conquered  country, 
by  means  of  a  special  governor  and  a  Spartan  garrison. 
The  wise  Chilo  had  for  this  reason  declared  to  the 
Spartans  that  the  gods  could  confer  no  greater  benefit 
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upon  Sparta  than  by  causing  Cythera  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  sea  ;  and  Demaratua  could  give  no  better  advice  to 
Xerxes  than  to  let  the  first  step  in  his  war  agamst  Spai-ta 
be  the  occupation  of  Cythera  (vol.  ii.  p.  349).  Thia 
dangerous  coaat-island  became  yet  more  dangerous,  when, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  democratic  party  arose 
in  it,  which  entered  into  n^otiations  with  Athens,  p,nd 
with  Nicias  in  particular.  Accordingly,  when,  in  the 
summer  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  Niciag  landed  on 
Cythera  with  sixty  triremes  and  2,000  heavy-armed  troops 
he  succeeded  without  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of 
the  two  towns  of  the  island,  establishing  a  garrison  there, 
and  admitting  the  whole  island  into  the  Attic  alliance. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  defenceless  coast  towns 
of  Laconia  wore  plundered,  and  hereupon  a  landing 
effected  in  Cynuria,  the  boundary  land  between  Sparta 
and  Argos,  which  gave  rise  to  great  bloodshed.  After 
their  expulsion  from  their  own  island  (p.  62)  the  M^- 
netans  had  been  settled  at  Cynuria,  and  to  them  the 
Spartans  Lad  handed  over  tlie  city  of  Thyrea,  intondmg 
it  for  a  frontier  post  of  their  own  country.  For  seven 
years  the  .^ginetans  had  dwelt  here,  and  were  now  occu- 
pied, with  the  aid  of  the  Laeediemonian  troops,  in  forti- 
fying a  well-situated  place  on  the  coast,  ten  stadia  distant 
from  Thyrea.  In  the  midst  of  these  operations  they  were 
surprised  by  the  Attic  fleet,  and  aa  the  Spartans  lacked 
the  necessary  courage  for  aiding  in  the  defence  of  the 
position  on  the  coast,  and  instead  retreated  into  the 
mountains,  Thyrea  was  taken  without  difficulty,  and  the 
^giiietans  were  put  to  death,  or  dragged  away  into 
captivity.  Nicias  returned  home  laden  with  rich  spoils, 
having  added  an  important  and  wealthy  island  to  the 
maritime  dominion  of  Athena.  The  iEginetan  prisoners 
were  arraigned  before  the  people,  and  condemned  to 
death  as  irreconcUable  foes  of  the  city.  This  was  a 
bloody  act    of   vengeance    for    the    execution    of    the 
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I  gave  the  first  example  of  the  punish meut 
of  political  opponents  as  criminals.  The  Spartan  Tanta- 
lus, who  had  been  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
^ginetans,  was  placed  in  the  same  custody  as  the  captives 
from  Sphacteria.  The  members  of  tlie  Oligarchic  party, 
whom  Nicias  had  brought  to  Athens  from  Cythera,  were 
distributed  among  different  islands,  and  for  Cythei-a 
itself  an  annuai  tribute  fixed  of  four  talents  (£975). 
Miooa,  Pylus,  Methone,  and  Thyrea  having  thus  been 
occupied,  a  complete  blockade  bad  been  ^tablisbed  over 
the  entire  Peloponn^us.* 

Afier  the  Athenians  bad  for  a  time 
Belli mea^°f 'war  cmied  on  war  against  Peloponnesus  with 
in  Central  uuviiylng  success,  their  plans  extended  in 
scope;  they  gave  ear  to  the  assertion  of 
then  bold  coun'.ellor  Demosthenes,  that  the  time  had  now 
ainved  for  making  a  new  energetic  advance  against  their 
enemies  m  C-ential  Greece,  and  for  establishing  themselves 
heie,  as  thty  had  done  in  Peloponnesus,  in  strong 
positions,  whence  they  might  strike  decisive  blows  against 
the  allies  ot  bpiita 

Boiotia  was  at  the  present  moment  the 
Thiee  GueoeaB     mobt  dangerous,  nay,  the  only  dangerous 

ive  attacks  upon  t.  .  n        ■  ... 

Bujotia.  01  power.  It  was  extremely  important  to 
ioa^'^  ^  '^ ''  isolate  this  country  from  al!  connections 
with  Peloponnesus,  and  to  use  tlie  strength 
which  Athens  possessed  in  W^tem  Greece  for  proceeding 
from  difierent  sides,  and  with  all  the  forces  at  command, 
to  humiliate  the  hated  Theban  state.  For  this  purpose,  a 
fiivorable  opportunity  ofiered  itself,  in  the  first  instance  in 
Megara.  This  unfortunate  little  country,  among  all  the 
different  parts  of  Greece,  had  to  sufier  most  terribly  under 
the  scourge  of  the  civil  war  ;  and  it  is  in  trutli  impossible 
to  understand  how  this  small  state  could  contrive  to  exist 
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aft«r  tlie  devastations  to  which  it  was  annually  exposed, 
and  under  the  unceasing  blockade  of  its  coasts.  But  not- 
witbstaudiog  all  these  sufferings,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  the  most  necessary  provisions  of  life  (for 
Megara  had  even  lost  its  salt-works  since  the  occupation 
of  Minoa),  a  new  conflict  of  parties  arose  in  Megara 
itself,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of  the  most 
vehement  aristocrats  were  driven  into  banishment.  They 
seized  upon  the  western  port  of  PegEe,  and  hereupon 
prevented  the  entrance  of  supplies  from  this  quarter  also, 
and  themselves  helped  to  devastate  the  exhausted  little 
country.  The  result  was,  that  a  party  formed  itself  which 
entered  into  negotiation  with  the  two  straiegi  of  Athens, 
Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates  the  son  of  Ariphron ;  for 
they  preferred  fo  see  the  Athenians  m  their  city  to 
re-admitting  the  exiles.  The  betrayal  of  the  city  was 
prepared  with  extreme  caution ;  Attic  sailors  landed  un- 
observed, and,  led  by  Demosthenes,  penetrated  through 
the  gate  opened  to  them  in  the  long  walls  connecting 
Nissea  and  Megara.  The  land-army  arrived  at  the  right 
moment  from  Eleusie ;  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  was 
forced  to  surrender ;  and  the  capital  itself  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  Brasidas  (who  was  engaged  iu  collecting 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Isthmus)  with  great  rapidity 
assembled  an  army  of  6,000  Peloponnesians  and 
Bceotians.  The  two  armies  confronted  one  another  on  the 
plain,  but  the  Athenians  were  unwilling  to  venture  a  de- 
cisive land-battle  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  possession  of 
Megara.  The  city  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  exiled 
party,  who  opened  their  Oligarchic  reign  of  terror 
by  causing  one  hundred  members  of  the  party  favor- 
able to  Athena  to  be  condemned  to  death,  a  sanguinary 
sentence  which  they  were  able  to  bring  about  by  means  of 
a  public  vote.  Nis^ea,  which  lay  little  more  than  a  mile 
away,  remained  Attic;  but  the  plan  of  occupying  Megaris, 
and  thus  shutting  off  the  Isthmus,  had  ended  in  failure. 
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MeYerthelcss,  Demosthenes  continued  his  bold  under- 
taliings  with  unabated  courage,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  autumn,  together  with  Hippocrates,  commenced  au 
attack  on  the  largest  scale  upon  Bceotia.  It  was  intended 
simultaneously,  in  the  first  place,  to  effect  a  landing  from 
Naupactus  on  the  coast  of  the  country ;  again,  proceeding 
from  the  direction  of  the  Parnassus  (where  the  support  of 
the  Phocians  might  be  reckoned  upon),  to  occupy  ChEero- 
nea ;  and  lastly  to  establish  a  fortified  position  on  the  coast 
of  the  Eubcean  Sea,  in  order  thus  to  surround  the  whole 
of  Bceotia  with  Attic  military  positions,  and  gradually 
wear  out  Thebes'  power  of  resistance,  as  had  been  success- 
fully done  in  the  case  of  Sparta.  Jor  this  purpose,  negotia- 
tions had  been  opened  with  the  democratic  partisans,  and 
with  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Theban  hegemony ;  and 
these  seemed  to  offer  a  sure  pledge  of  success.  But  it  was 
precisely  in  these  party  intrigues,  and  in  the  treasonable 
combinations  whereby  it  was  now  more  and  more 
attempted  to  decide  all  undertakings  in  the  war,  that  the 
weakness  of  the  plan  lay,  because  they  made  it  necessary 
to  communicate  the  secret  to  a  large  number  of  strangers 
and  untrustworthy  persons.  Thebes  had  received  notice 
of  her  danger ;  and  when  Demosthenes  appeared  with  the 
Acamanian  allies  before  Siphas,  the  port-town  of  the  Thes- 
pieans,  he  found  it  fully  prepared  for  defence.  The  sur- 
prise of  Chieronea  was  similarly  frustrated.  Moreover,  a 
wrong  calculation  had  been  made  as  to  time.  The  inde- 
fetigable  Demosthenes  had  arrived  too  soon ;  so  that  the 
Bceotians  were  able,  before  being  attacked  on  the  east  side, 
to  defend  their  frontiers  against  him,  and  then  to  direct 
all  their  forces  against  Hippocrates. 

The  latter  had  meanwhile  summoned  to 

^^""^  '''"'.'i-   his  standard  all  men  capable  of  bearing 

1.  (B.C.  424.)        arms  at  the  disposal  of  Athens,  including 

resident    aliens    and    foreigners,   with    the 

intention  of  advancing  byway  of  Oporus  into  the  territory 
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of  the  TanagneanB,  and  there,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Eretria,  oceupyiug  Delium.  Hero  Btood  a  Temple  of 
Apollo  close  to  the  shore;  and  the  place  afforded  equal 
facilities  for  commuDication  with  Eubcea  and  for  e 
ing  a  command  over  the  valley  of  the  Aso 
the  heavy-armed  troops,  Hippocrates  probably  had  under 
him  20,000  men,  equipped  with  implements  for  trench- 
work.  All  Athens  was  astir,  to  aid  in  striking  a  decisive 
blow  in  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  against  Bceotia,  and 
to  obtain  for  the  Attic  power  the  mastery  over  the  impor- 
tant coast  districts  of  the  Asopus.  As  Dclinm  and  its 
temple  had  fallen  into  utter  neglect  and  decay,  no  impiety 
seemed  to  be  involved  in  its  occupation,  particularly  inas- 
much as  this  act  of  violence  admitted  of  subsequent  ex- 
piation by  a  restoration  of  the  sanctuary.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  departure  of  the  troops  from  Athens  the 
work  of  fortification  was  commenced ;  and  on  the  fifth  a 
strong  position  was  in  readiness,  capable  of  defence,  and 
surrounded  by  wall  and  foss.  Hippocrates  remained  in 
Delium,  in  order  to  superintend  the  completion  of  the 
works ;  the  array  returned,  and  everything  seemed  to 
have  succeeded  according  to  wish.  But  meanwhile  the 
Bffiotians  had  assembled  near  Tanagra ;  and  although 
most  of  their  leaders  were  averse  to  seeking  a  battle 
with  the  Athenians,  who  had  already  reached  the  frontier 
on  their  march  home,  yet  the  voice  of  Pagondas  prevailed, 
whose  turn  it  was  among  the  eleven  Bcaotarchs  to  hold  the 
command.  He  was  a  Theban  aristocrat  of  resolute  energy 
and  forcible  eloquence.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
troops  that  the  Athenians  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  quit 
the  land  before  paying  the  penalty  of  their  insolent  in- 
vasion. He  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  take  advantage 
of  this  favorable  opportunity  for  surprising  the  army  on 
its  homeward  march  by  a  flank  attack. 

Hippocrates  hurried  to  the  army,  which  had  halted  at 
half  an  hour's  march  from  Delium.     In  the  gorges  of  the 
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Defeat  of  lie  mountains  the  armies  met  The  Attic  forces 
Deiium.  (a.  a.  were  miraerically  equal  to  the  7,000  heavy- 
424.)  Autnmo.  armed  Bcsotians ;  but  tlie  main  body  of  the 
light-armed  Atlieniaa  troops  was  already  &,i  away  on  the 
way  to  Athens.  Moreover,  the  advantage  of  the  offensive 
lay  with  the  Bteotians,  who  were  able  to  prepare  the  attack 
ia  secret  A  terrible  battle  ensued;  One  side  remembered 
the  victory  of  Coronea,  the  other  that  of  CEnophyta.  The 
Athenians  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  but  on  the  other  side  the  ponderous  onset  of  the 
Theban  phalanx,  drawn  up  twenty-five  deep,  obbiined  a 
complete  victory,  so  that  the  general  flight  drew  into  its 
vortex  even  the  victorious  wing  of  the  Athenians.  The 
B(Kotiaus  made  a  most  efiective  use  of  their  cavalry,  and 
although  tbe  battle  had  not  begun  till  the  afternoon,  and 
night  fevored  the  fugitives,  yet  Hippocrates  and  nearly  a 
thousand  citizens  lay  dead  on  the  field.  For  seventeen 
days  they  remained  there  unburied — an  unexampled 
event  in  the  history  of  the  war ;  for  however  deeply  the 
Greeks  had  become  demoralized,  yet  the  rights  of  the 
dead  had  remained  sacred  in  their  eyes,  nor  had  any  con- 
ditions ever  been  attached  by  the  victor  to  the  permission 
granted  for  their  burial.  But  the  Boeotians,  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  battle  field,  refiised  to  give  up  the  bodies 
until  Delium  had  been  evacuated,  raising  the  sudden 
pretence  of  sensitive  piety,  and  deeming  themselves  justi- 
fied in  making  this  demand  in  the  name  of  Apollo,  This 
loathsome  quarrel  was  terminated  by  the  conquest  of 
Delium  by  the  Bceotians,  aided  by  Corinthian  auxiliaries. 
The  greater  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  from  the  burning 
fortress  to  the  ships ;  but  two  hundred  were  made  prison- 
ers. Thus  the  strategical  plan  against  Bceotia*  had  failed 
at  every  point,  and  the  triumphant  pride  of  the  Athenians 
had  met  with  the  most  decisive  .rebuff  in  the  shape  of  a 
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disastrous  defeat;  for  they  now  perceived  wUat  hostile 
powers  still  remained  for  them  to  overcome. 

And  now  Sparta  also  recovered  courage.  The  beginning 
of  her  misfortunes  dated  from  the  moment  when  Brasidas 
was  atmek  down  in  the  harhor  of  Fylus  (p.  156);  a 
change  came  over  her  fortunes  when  that  hero  recovered, 
with  no  other  thought  henceforth  in  his  mind  than  that 
of  avenging  his  native  city  upon  her  insolent  foes. 

Brasidas,  the  son  of  Tellis,  was,  like  De-  Erasidas  and 
raosthenes,  one  of  the  men  whom  the  war  ^^  war-poiicy. 
itself  had  matured  into  generals,  and  who  had  formed 
their  Btrategical  policy  on  the  basis  of  the  experiences 
through  which  they  had  passed.  He  was  a  fervent  pa- 
triot, and  inspired  witli  a  belief  in  the  mission  of  his 
city  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Hellenes ;  but,  in  direct 
contrast  to  other  contemporary  Spartans,  he  was  as  reso- 
lute and  full  of  energy  as  they  were  impotent  and  heavy. 
His  high  sense  of  honor  and  his  rectitude  were  those  of 
an  ancient  Spartan,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  the  Oligarchic  circles  out  of  which 
the  Ephors  were  chosen,  and  whose  policy,  equally  dis- 
honest, irrational,  and  unmeaning,  allowed  Sparta  to 
waste  away  in  failure  and  shame.  He  perceived  that  the 
only  mode  of  conquering  a  powerfiil  foe  was  by  learning 
from  him,  and  by  acquiring  those  among  his  qualities 
which  ensured  success :  he  wa9  at  once  a  statesman  and 
general,  like  the  foremost  men  among  the  Athenians,  and 
at  the  same  time  exerci^icd  a  command  over  Hellenic 
speech  such  as  scarcely  any  Laced 3:monian  before  him 
had  posseted.  Although,  wherever  an  opportunity  had 
offered  itself,  he  had  given  brilliant  proof  of  his  capacity, 
although  he  had  saved  Mcthone  and  Megara,  and  even 
placed  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  a  situation  of  great  peril 
(pp.  62,  171,  186),  yet  in  naiTow-minded  Sparta,  as  may 
easily  be  believed,  no  work  had  been  assigned  to  him 
befitting  his  eminence ;  he  had  been  only  able  to  be  of 
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service  on  isolated  occasions,  and  in  a  auhordinate  capacity : 
yet  he  ardently  longed  to  put  an  end  to  tke  miserable  do- 
notiiing  policy  of  Sparta,  and  to  lead  lier  into  the  traa 
path. 

Hia  plans  were  very  clear  and  simple.  Sparta  must 
come  forth  from  the  state  of  blockade  in  which  she  lay, 
and  must  again  advance  on  the  offensive,  if  she  was  to 
recover  her  military  honor.  Athens  itself  it  was  impos- 
sible to  attack,  on  account  of  the  imprisoned  Spartans; 
and  this  circumstance  was  in  favor  of  Sparta,  who  was 
thus  forced  to  adopt  a  more  effective  method  of  attack. 
It  was  necessary  to  attack  Athens  on  the  territory  of  her 
allies.  This  was  the  lesson  taught  by  the  case  of  the 
Mitylenseana ;  nor  was  any  man  better  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  had  then  been  lost  than  Brasidas,  who  had 
been  attached  in  the  command  to  the  incapable  Aicidaa 
upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Lesbos.  What  had 
then  been  neglected  must  now  be  made  good,  and  the  first 
opportunity  seized  of  transferring  the  scene  of  war  into 
the  colonial  territories  of  Athens,  without  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  result  of  the  first  attempt  to  depend 
upon  a  naya!  battle :  in  other  words,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  an  effort  to  approach  the  cities  allied  to  Athens  on 
the  land  side.  But  for  an  invasion  of  territories  so  re- 
mote, it  was  impossible  to  employ  an  army  of  Spartan 
citizens ;  other  materials  were  therefore  requisite  for  this 
purpose;  and  tliese  materials  Braaidas  found  in  the  He- 
lots. 

The  Spartans  feared  the  Helots  within  their  own  country 
more  than  the  enemy  without,  particularly  at  the  present 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  posi- 
tions at  Cythera  and  Pylus.  Only  a  short  time  pre- 
viously two  thousand  Helots,  all  of  them  young  men 
thoroughly  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  been  massacred 
by  a  shameful  act  of  treason,  after  their  liberty  had  been 
solemnly  promised  to  them.    Such  was  the  mode  in  which 
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Sputa  requited  the  faithful  devotion   of  the  Helft       t 
Sphat-teria 

The  '.hamefulness  of  these  proceel  ng9  visfl.  fliliy  felt  by 
Bra  lias  but  at  the  ^ame  time  he  jeicei-ved  the  felly 
committed  by  the  state  lu  lecklessly  wa^tm^  the  best 
fctiength  of  the  cjuntiy  It  was  cleai  to  him  that  this 
■^trea^th  should  be  emiloyel  bey  nl  the  bmit,  of  the 
etuntry  itsslt  Spaitan  (ommiuiers  Umj,  '^entwith  Hel  ta 
and  Peloponntsiana  mto  the  coIoiiihb  tealy  to  revolt 
a^i  stAtheos  in  order  to  stpiort  their  rung  anl  to 
acquire  m  then  territory  the  le  ouri^es  imperati\ eli  nece 
sary  for  an  ultimate  victory  over  Athens.  For  even  the 
most  short-sighted  Spartan  must  now  clearly  see  that 
the  war  could  not  possibly  be  decided  without  a  navy. 
Accordingly,  after  the  most  recent  peace  negotiations  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  an  application  had  been  made  to  the 
Great  King  :  and  duiing  the  last  winter  an  envoy  of  the 
latter  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
had  found  him  armed  with  powers  to  proceed  to  Sparta, 
there  to  obtain  full  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Spartans.  An  opportunity  now  offered  of  accomplishing 
the  same  object  without  any  loss  of  dignity.  Brasldaa 
was  personally  concerned  in  the  matter. 

Although  Brasidas  had  as  yet  held  no  independent 
command,  he  was  known  far  and  near  as  the  only  hero 
and  statesman  whom  Sparta  possessed.  The  Corinthians, 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  (p.  135),  had 
doubtless  not  omitted  to  point  out  his  merits;  and  thus 
even  the  remote  colonies  were  acquainted  with  his  name 
and  hoped  to  obtain  assistance  from  him  against  Athens. 

Such  assistance  \Ya8  at  that  time  pre-eminently  needed 
by  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  for  these  still  stood 
under  arms.  Olynthus  (p.  16)  continued 
to  hold  out  against  the  Athenians.  But  Embaseiesfrom 
the  towns  as  yet  felt  unequal  to  a  lasting  ^^'yes  iJspTS 
resistance,    and    necessarily  assumed    that 
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Athens  would  unhesitatingly  take  advantage  of  her  pres- 
ent sueceasea,  and  endeavor  thoroughly  to  establish  her 
dominion  in  Thrace.  The  fate  which  then  awaited  the 
revolted  cities  might  be  guessed  from  the  example  of 
Mitylene.  Under  these  circumstanees  it  was  advisable  to 
seek  in  time  for  help  from  abroad.  The  hopes  of  the 
cities  rested  entirely  on  Brasidas,  Perdiccas  of  Mace- 
donia, the  first  king  of  the  North  who  had  exercised  influ- 
ence upon  Grecian  aff^rg,  favored  their  wishes,  because  he 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
princely  house  of  the  Lyncesta,  and  wished  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  thi=i  quarrel  witb  the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  Accord- 
mgly  I  e  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  who  were  to  urge 
the  despatch  of  an  expedition  under  Brasidas,  and  to 
P  omise  e  ery  poss  hie  eo  operation  on  the  part  of  the 
kn„ 

No  oiportun  ty  could  hive  offered  itself  to  the  Spartan 
genei  xl  mo  ent  e  y  in  accordance  with  his  strategical 
phns  than  this  On  the  Thracian  coast  the  gold  mines 
we  e  st  11  uncxh  ubted  and  timber  for  ship-bailding 
abounded.  Here  was  tlie  best  position  on  the  whole  coast- 
line of  the  Archipelago  for  commencing  the  construction 
of  a  fleet ;  here  was  by  far  the  most  favorable  scene  of 
war  for  operations  against  Athens;  here  remained  the 
strongest  feeling  of  independence  and  the  lai^est  amount 
of  unbroken  strength ;  no  colonial  territory  was  of  supe- 
rior importance  to  the  Athenians,  nor  would  any  be 
harder  for  them  to  hold,  than  that  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  prospects  offering 
themselves  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  it  would 
scarcely  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities  at 
Sparta,  had  it  involved  any  sacrifices.  But  as  the  Chalci- 
dians  undertook  to  supply  the  troops  with  provisions,  and 
as  Brasidas  merely  asked  for  an  armed  force  of  700 
Helots,  the  expedition  was  sanctioned,  however  adventu- 
rous it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority.     The  risk 
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Bcemed  to  be  small.  Some  were  probably  well  conl.ent 
to  let  the  restless  innovator  run  the  risk,  together 
with  his  fine  troops,  of  paying  the  penalty  of  hiiS 
ibolhardiness ;  the  others  hoped  that  at  best  this  or  that 
position  might  be  gained,  which  would  serve  as  an 
exchange  against  the  places  held  by  the  Athenians,  and 
help  to  ransom  the  prisoners  of  Sphacteria ;  for  the  pre- 
vailing wish  at  Sparta  was  to  obtain  peace  by  the  shortest 
possible  way.  Under  these  circumstances,  Brasidas  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  the  bold  stroke  of  suddenly  transfer- 
ring the  seat  of  war  from  blockaded  Peloponnesus  into  a 
distant  colonial  territory  of  the  Athenians,  where  he 
obtained  not  only  liberty  of  action,  but  also  new  allies  and 
resources  of  war.  This  was  the  first  great  and  sagacious  act 
of  Sparta  in  the  entire  war,  and  constituted  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  method  of  conducting  it  in  other  regions, 
by  other  means,  and  in  quite  another  spirit  than  hitherto.* 

At  the  same  time,  even  after  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  authorities,  Brasidas  was  Theaeoiy, '''  o\. 
still  far  from  bis  goal,  and  found  obstacles  '^Y\^'  ^'  '"'"■ 
in  hia  path  which  any  other  Spai-tan  would 
have  deemed  insuperable.  The  first  danger  met  him 
before  he  had  left  Peloponnesus ;  for  had  Megara  feUen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  come  to  a  stand-still  at  the  Isthmus.  But  at  the 
last  moment  he  succeeded  in  saving  this  important  posi- 
tion (p.  171),  and  laying  open  the  road  before  him.  Hei*e- 
upon,  while  the  Athenians  were  entirely  occupied  with 
their  operations  against  Thebes,  Brasidas,  reinforced  by 
one  thousand  men,  whom  he  had  procured  in  northern 
Peloponnesus  by  payments  of  Thracian  money,  continued 
his  march  through  Bceotia  to  Heraclea  (p.  144).  Here 
hia  real  difficulties  commenced ;  for,  before  reaching  the 
territory  of  his  allies,  he  had  to  pass  through  tlie  whole 

•  On  Brasidas  see  Thuo.  iv.  80. 
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of  Thesaaly.  Such  a  march  of  troops  as  this,  Greek  inter- 
national law  only  permitted  in  case  tlic  authorities  of  this 
particular  country  gave  their  consent.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  Thessaliau  population  waa  well  affected 
towards  the  Athenians,  and  had  recently  been  unusually 
excited  against  Sparta  by  the  foundation  of  Heraolea. 
It  waa  accordingly  an  act  of  no  little  daring  to  lead  a 
small  army,  whose  intention  it  wa-!  to  ronse  the  Attic 
colouiea  to  revolt,  through  the  midst  of  this  unknown  and 
hostile  country,  abounding  with  warlike  tribes.  Brasadas, 
however,  trusted  to  the  confused  state  of  public  affairs  in 
Thcssaly.  For,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  the 
popular  party  and  the  nobles  in  the  several  cities  continued 
to  oppose  one  another,  neither,  however,  succeeding  in 
obtaining  a  decided  and  lasting  superiority ;  the  power  of 
the  ancient  familii's.  which,  on  account  of  their  anti- 
national  policy,  Leotychidcs  had  been  commissioned  to 
overthrow  (vol.  ii.  p.  405),  had  up  to  this  time  maintained 
itself;  and  the  treasonable  proceedings  forty-five  years 
since  of  that  Spartan  king  now  operated  in  fevor  of  the 
Spartans.  For  the  party  which  had  in  the  time  of  Leoty- 
chidcs ft,Tored  the  Persians  now  stood  ou  the  side  of 
Sparta.  Brasidas  accordingly  effected  an  understanding 
with  this  party,  which  also  included  the  adherents  of,  and 
the  friends  on  terms  of  mutual  hospitality  with,  Perdiccas 
and  the  Chalcidians.  They  came  out  to  meet  the  Spartan 
commander  as  far  as  southern  Thessaly,  in  order  to  act  as 
his  guides  through  the  country.  With  their  assistance 
Brasidas  carried  out  his  intentions  with  so  much  sagacity 
and  resolution,  that  the  population  of  the  country  was  not 
alarmed  until  he  was  about  to  cross  the  river  Enipeus  on 
his  way  to  Pharsalus.  The  Thessaliau  bands  resisted  his 
passage  across  the  river.  Parleys  ensued.  Brasidas  con- 
trived to  calm  the  agitation  of  the  population,  whom  ho 
1  he  had  come  with  no  hostile  intentions,  as,  e.  g., 
3  when  invading  ^tolia;  his  only  wish 
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was  to  be  nJlowed  a  free  paissage  through  the  country,  smd 
even  this  he  would  never  desire  to  secure  by  force.  While 
the  Thessalians  went  home  to  ent«r  upon  further  consulta- 
tions, Brasidas,  by  the  advice  of  hia  guides,  hastened  on 
at  increased  speed,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  passes  of 
Olympia,  before  the  entire  community  of  the  Thessalians 
had  come  to  a  determination  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  their  country. 

On  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  Bmsidas  in 
Perdiccas,  who  wished  merely  to  use  him  as  a  dioeaa "'"'"  ^^'' 
oondotUere,  by  whose  aid  he  might  overcome 
Arrhibseus,  the  chieftain  of  the  Lyneest^,  who  endeavored 
to  maintain  their  independence  in  the  upper  highland 
country.  But  Brasidas  waa  unwilling  to  allow  himself  to 
be  involved  here  in  conflcts  which  were  not  of  the  slightest 
moicent  to  him ;  nor  was  it  in  his  opinion  advantageous 
to  the  interests  of  Sparta  absolutely  to  rid  the  Macedo- 
nian king  of  hia  enemy,  inasmuch  as  the  energy  of  the 
former  as  an  ally  would  decrease  in  proportion;  he  accord- 
ingly preferred  to  mediate  in  tlie  dispute  between  the 
princes  by  means  of  a  treaty,  although  Perdiccas  was 
dissatisfied  with  tliia  course,  and  immediately  withdrew 
part  of  the  promised  subsidies.  Brasidas,  on  the  other 
hand,  obtained  perfect  liberty  of  action,  which  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  enabled  him  to  continue  his  march 
straight  across  the  ridge  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  to 
the  bay  of  the  Strymon,  where  lay  the  cities  which  had 
summoned  him  to  their  aid. 

He  first  marched  before  the  gates  of 
Acanthus,  a  flouriahmg  town  on  the  Isthmus  ti^.^™^''*^^  m 
of  Mount  Athos,  which  Xerxes  had  cut  isssix.'l.  (e.c! 
through.  But  the  reception  with  which  he  *^*'^  Autuu™. 
here  met  feiled  to  answer  his  expectations.  .  His  transao- 
He  found  that  only  a  minority  of  the  1^^^™="'"'^'^- 
cifizens  was   in   his   favor,  and  tliat  by  no 
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means  all  tlie  cominUDities  were,  as  te  had  believed, 
rising  against  Athens.  He  therefore  simply  asked  to  be 
admitted  alone,  in  order  before  the  assembled  citizens 
openly  to  declare  bis  intentions ;  and  he  then  displayed  a 
skilfulness  of  speech  which  was  not  l^s  surprising  from 
the  lips  of  a  Spartan  than  the  speed  with  which  he  had 
accomplished  his  march  from  Sparta  to  the  Thraeian  Sea 
had  been  astonishing  in  a  general  of  his  nationality.  His 
speech  was  addressed  not  to  the  Acanthians  alone,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  all  the  neighboring  cities.  For  the 
first  time  he  now  unfolded  the  guiding  principles  of  his 
military  and  political  eiforts.  It  was  here  in  Thrace,  he 
said,  that  the  war  had  first  broken  out.  At  that  time 
Sparta  had  immediately  promised  her  assistance  to  the 
cities ;  but  hitherto  the  unexpected  course  of  the  war  had 
kept  her  at  a  distance ;  now  at  last  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  she  made  good  her  promise,  and  was  true  to 
her  mission  of  liberating  the  oppressed  colonies.  To 
support  the  Spai-tans  in  this  endeavor  was  the  duty  of  all 
Hellenea ;  and  to  them,  the  Acanthians,  the  honor  had 
been  allotted  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  great 
work  of  liberation.  The  example  of  a  community  so 
influential  and  so  respected  on  account  of  its  intelligence 
was  of  great  importance.  No  fear  ought  to  restrain  them 
from  obtaining  honor  for  themselves  by  taking  part  in  the 
work ;  for  he  would  most  solemnly  pledge  his  word  to 
them,  that  bis  intention  was  not  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution, or  to  deliver  over  tho  friends  of  the  people  to  the 
aristocrats,  or  in  short  to  proceed  to  any  measure  of 
foree,  but  that  he  would  on  the  contrary  respect  the 
absolute  independence  of  all  civic  communities.  The 
Spartan  authorities  had  bound  themselves  to  him  by  an 
oath  to  this  eifect.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not 
consent  to  see  a  great  national  undertaking  frustrated  by 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  individual  states,  and  would 
therefore  in  the  case  of  a  refusal  find  himself  forced  to 
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adopt  hostile  proceedings  against  the  city,  and  by  a 
devastation  of  its  territory  oblige  it  with  all  the  means  at 
his  command  to  ally  itself  with  Sparta.  I^  this  case, 
they  would,  after  undergoing  a  diminution  of  their 
prosperity,  bo  forced  to  consent  to  what  they  might  now 
accept  without  sufTering  any  hurt,  and  even  with  great 
honor  and  glory  to  themselves.  Notwithstanding  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  speaker  and  the  imminent  peri!,  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed,  and  the  fact  that  in 
the  end  the  popular  vote  after  all  decided  in  favor  of 
Brasidas,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
vineyards  surrounding  the  city  happened  to  be  ready  for 
harvest,  and  that  the  citizens  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  sacrifice  the  entire  produce  of  tlie  year.  Acanthus 
opened  her  gates  to  the  Spartans.  This  was  the  first 
success  obtained  by  Sparta  on  the  Thracian  Sea,  a  success 
deriving  additional  brilliancy  from  the  very  fact  that  it 
cflst  not  a  drop  of  blood,  and  due  to  the  confidence  called 
forth  by  the  vigor  and  skill  of  a  single  Individual.  The 
foundation  had  thus  been  laid  for  a  new  alliance,  which, 
in  consequence  of  a  prudent  and  tender  treatment  of 
foreign  rights  and  the  recognition  of  existing  constitutions 
succeeded  in  attraetmg  the  most  important  positions  of 
the  naval  dominion  of  Athens  to  the  side  of  Spana. 
The  example  of  Acanthus  exercised  an  immediate  eflect 
upon  the  neighboring  cities,  which  like  her  derived  their 
origin  from  Andras— in  the  first  instance  upon  Stagirus 
and  Argilus.  Before  the  summer  had  come  to  an  end 
Brasidas  commanded  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  the 
Strymon.  Embassies  arrived  from  many 
towns  offering  homage  to  him,  and  when  -Erapi'ias  on 
the  winter  set  in,  about  the  time  of  the  oi.  Kmi!  i. 
defeat  of  Hippocrates  at  Delium,  Brasidas  wmter  *"^'^ 
was  able  without  encountering  any  resistr 
anee,  to  advance  upon  AmphipoHs,  the  colony  of  Hagnon 
(vol.  ii.  p.  537),  the  capital  of  the  entire  district,  and  long 
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an  object  of  envy  to  the  lesser  neighboring  cities,  partica- 
larlyto  Argilus;  for  which  reason  they  es^erly  assisted 
the  undertaking  against  Amphipolia. 

"When  the  news  of  the  expedition  of 
Athena  deolares  Brasidas  reached  Athens,  active  steps  were 
diccar'"^' ^"^"   immediately    taken.    "War  was    instantly 

declared  against  King  Perdiccas,  and  ■ 
public  attention  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  allied 
cities,  without,  however,  rapid  and  vigorous  measures 
being  adopted.  The  courage  of  the  citizens  was  for  the 
moment  broken  by  the  calamity  in  Bffiotia;  nor  could 
they  summon  up  courage  to  equip  a  fleet  for  Thrac«  at 
a  season  so  near  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  north 
■winds  prevailed.  The  new  danger  was  iudeed  perceived, 
but  not  considered  to  be  sufficiently  close  to  counterbalance 
the  prevailing  aversion  from  a  winter  campaign  in  Thrace. 
Thus  for  a  time  the  defence  of  the  endangered  coast- 
district  was  left  to  two  men,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
entire  seat  of  war,  and  who  yet  had  bo  small  a  forc«  at 
their  disposal  that  they  found  it  impossible  effectively  to 

counteract  the  progress  of  Brasidas,    One 

Bnoies   and   of  tbcse  was  Eucles,  and  the  other  Thuey- 

«htge4^'"i'h'   dides,  the  son  of  Olorus  (vol.  ii.  p.  669),  a 

the  defence  of  jjg^j,  relative  of  Miltiades  and  scion  of  a 

ioaat.  ^''™*'*''   Thracian    royal    house.      Thucydides  was 

himself  proprietor  of  gold  mines  on  the 
coast,  married  to  a  Thracian  lady,  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable influence  iu  the  cities  in  the  vicinity.  The  two 
commanded  had  to  divide  between  them  the  supervision 
of  the  most  important  points.  Eucles  took  the  command 
at  Ampbipolis ;  Thucydides  lay  with  his  seven  ships  in 
the  bay  of  Thasos.  The  choice  of  this  station  cannot 
have  been  merely  an  arbitrary  whim  on  the  part  of  Thu- 
cydides, but  must  have  been  determined  either  by  an 
agreement  between  the  two  eommandei-s,  or  by  instructions 
from  Athens,  and  is  explained  by  the  iact  that  the  mine 
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district  opposite  Thasos  was  considered  to  be  in  particular 
danger.  Its  population,  as  the  ensuing  events  siiowed, 
was  utterly  untrustworthy;  the  ancient  relations  between 
Sparta  aad  the  Thasians  were  remembered,  as  well  as  the 
d(«ire  which  the  former  had  evinced  for  the  possession  of 
the  gold  coast  (vol.  ii.  p.  406) ;  and  doubtless  Thucydidea 
was  believed  to  be  pre-eminently  adapted  for  counteiact 
ing  a  hostile  revolt  on  that  coast  by  means  of  his  personal 
authority. 

As  to  Amphipolis,  an  increase  of  its  means  of  defence 
seemed  in  the  first  instance  unnecessary.  For,  after  all 
the  previous  experiences  of  the  war,  no  sudden  dingei 
cpuld  possibly  be  expected  from  a  small  Peloponne.nn 
army  by  a  city  furnished  witJi  arms,  and  Bupplie-,  ini 
fortified  so  strongly  by  river  and  walls  as  was  Amphipolis 
Moreover,  it  was  commanded  by  an  Attic  generil  Yet 
the  Athenians,  notwithstanding,  deceived  tbemsehes,  not 
only  in  reference  to  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Brasidas, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  citizens  of  Amphipolis.  For, 
of  the  latter,  very  few  were  Athenians,  the  great  majority 
bemg  composed  of  a  mixed  population  which  had  collected 
in  the  new  trading  town,  and  neither  had  attained  to  any 
firm  internal  coherence,  nor  was  altogether  devotedly 
attached  to  the  Athenians.  Part  of  this  population  had 
been  gamed  over  by  Perdiccas,  while  another  part  kept  up 
a  secret  understanding  with  their  compatriots,  the  revolted 
Chaleidians. 

After,  then,  Brasidas  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  latter,  he  advanced  with  Amphiplil'  of 
his  troops  to  the  Strymon,  under  the  gui-  iJt^^iz  i/(;.o.' 
dance  of  the  Argilians,  whose  territory  *^*'* 
touched  the  river.  It  was  a  rough  winter's  night,  during 
which  the  snow  fell,  and  no  one  expected  an  attack.  At 
daybreak  Brasidas  was  unexpectedly  discovered  standing 
below  the  city  by  th  e  bridge,  the  very  small  body  of  troops 
stationed  there  having  been  easily  overcome.     The  city 
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itself  was  entirdy  uoprepared,  a  large  number  of  citizens 
immediately  fell  into  his  hands,  and  a  rapid  attack  would 
have  at  once  put  him  in  possession  of  the  city ;  yet  he 
preferred  a  more  generous  method  of  procedure,  and  pro- 
posed the  most  favorable  terms  to  the  inhabitants.  All 
who  were  in  the  city,  Athenians  as  well  as  Ampbipolit^, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  or  depart,  according  to 
choice,  and  none  to  suffer  any  hurt  His  generosity  sur- 
prised the  citizens  and  disarmed  resistance;  the  party 
favorable  to  Sparta,  supported  by  the  rehitives  of  those 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  outside  the  walls  met  with 
ineveasuig  assent ;  and  Eucles  found  himself  unahle  to 
hold  the  city.  A  few  hours  after  its  surrender,  Tbucydides, 
who  had  immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  danger- 
ous situation  of  Amphipolis  quitted  his  station,  sailed  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  with  his  squadron,  speedily 
fortified  the  lower  town,  Eion,  the  population  of  which 
had  in  ita  turn  begun  to  entertain  thoughts  of  treating 
with  Brasidas,  assembled  the  furtive  Athenians  there,  and 
defended  the  place  which  Brasidas  had  intended  to  occupy 
on  the  foUowing  morning.  For  until  he  should  make 
himself  master  of  Eion,  Brasidas  had  only  succeeded  in 
effecting  half  of  his  plan,  since  as  yet  he  had  no  command 
over  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  lower  road  by  the 
coast  was  also  closed  up  as  long  as  Eion  remained 
hostile. 

Thus  Thucydides  was  the  one  commander  who  at  this 
time  achieved  a  genume  success,  and  who  with  small  means 
at  his  command  frustrated  the  intentions  of  Brasidas,  when 
the  latter  already  deemed  himself  master  of  the  Strymon- 
Yet  the  surrender  of  Amphipolis  drew  down  upon  Tbucy- 
dides the  anger  of  the  citizens,  and  drove  him  into  exile. 
He  was  at  that  time  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  henceforth  employed  his  enforced  leisure  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  war  in  which  he  had  hitherto  taken  part 
in  the  service  of  his  native  city. 
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Probably  Thucydidis  was  indicted  of 
bigb  treason  and  found  gniity,  thongh  we  „/TS'"" 
are  left  in  doubt  as  to  wbether  be  was  acoBed  aa--  ai.  S- 
of  baying  injured  the  interest  of  the  state  "^'^^''^• 
by  mere  negligence  or  with  evil  intent.  Tbis  higb-minded 
man,  who  probably  failed  to  conceal  his  aveniion  to  the 
prevailmg  system  of  the '  democracy,  was  naturally  unac 
ceplable  to  the  persons  then  m  power,  and  it  must  baye 
been  an  easy  task  for  hi»  influential  enemies  to  represent 
bim,  who  was  of  noble  birth  and  the  relative  of  foreign 


'  ■    --^^  ^   ,.„a,^uy  landed  proprietor  in 

Ibrace,  a.  a  bad  patriot,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discontent  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  an 
mjury  upon  bim. 

Tbuoydides  himself,  who  i,  his  own  historian  a,  to  tbis 
epoch  of  h»  outward  life,  has  with  sovero  selfrestraint 
done  nothmg  to  free  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  well- 
founded  blame.  Ho  merely  states  that  Enclca  has  been 
appomted  to  keep  watch  over  Amphipolis.  With  Ihsse 
words  Tbuoydides  briefly  and  simply  discbarges  hhnself 
of  all  responsibility  as  b  Amphipolis:  for  it  was  not 
possible  that  m  the  mpid  snecsssion  of  events  one  man 
could  simultaneously  keep  in  view  the  situation  of  aflliirs 
on  the  Strymon  and  in  the  bay  of  Tb.sos.  If  accordmgly 
blame  attached  to  either  of  the  generals,  it  was  to  Encles 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  feclmg  i^ 
Amphipohs:  be  allowed  himself  to  be  completely  taken 
by  snrpr»eby  Biasidas,  although  no  doubt  could  eiist  as 
to  the  daiigna  of  the  latter;  be  most  strangely  neglected 
to  entrench  and  cover  with  a  snfliciont  body  of  troops  the 
most  important  pomt,  and  that  which  at  the  same  time 
admitted  of  the  easiest  defence,  viz.,  the  bridge  over  the 
Strymon.  This  point  might  certainly  have  been  held  till 
other  troops  anived.*    Hor  did  the  revolt  of  the  citizens    ■ 

•  See  Note  YI.  Appendix. 
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ensue  until  Brasidas  had  entered  into  negotiations  with 
them  and  held  the  hostages  in  his  hands. 

The  fall  of  Amphipolis  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  friend  and  foe  alike.  A  blow  had  been  inflicted 
upon  Athens  at  her  most  vulnerable  point ;  her  weakness 
had  been  laid  bare  and  her  dominion  over  the  coasts 
shaken.  Only  very  recently,  Eupolis  had,  in  his  comedy 
of  The  Cities,  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Atha. 
nians  the  whole  series  of  the  tributary  allied  towns.^  Now 
the  wreath  was  torn  asunder,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant colonies  of  Athens,  established  on  a  soil  purchased  at 
so  vast  a  cost  of  life,  had  been  lost  only  thirteen  years 
after  its  foundation  (vol.  ii.  p.  537),  a  city  which  was  the 
pride  of  Athens,  which  produced  considerable  revenues, 
supplied  the  capital  with  timber  for  ship-buUding,  and  com- 
manded the  communication  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Thrace,  between  Macedonia  and  tho  Hellespont* 

Even  now  Brasidas  had  no  thought  of 

resting  for  the  winter,  but  wished  to  take 

e  of  the  fevorable  con- 
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ix.  juncture,  in  order  to  ^tablish  himself  as 
mly  as  possible  in  Thrace  before  the  ar- 
rival of  hostile  ships.  He  accordingly,  ac- 
companied by  his  new  allies,  amongst  whom  were  bold 
partisans  well  acquainted  with  the  country  (of  their  num- 
ber Lysistratus  of  Olynthua  deserves  special  mention), 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  towns  of  the  "  Acte." 
This  is  the  name  given  to  the  tongue  of  rock  most  to  the 
east,  the  apex  of  which  is  Mount  Athos — a  rocky  district 
resembling  the  Maina  of  the  present  day  in  Laconia, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  sea  around,  very  primitive 
habits  of  political  and  social  life  had  contmued  to  prevail. 
For  here  the  Chalcidians  formed  only  a  small  minority  of 
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the  poijolation,  the  majority  belonging  to  pre-Hellenic, 
Pelasgian  tribes,  wMch  had  partly  been  driveu  into  these 
rocky  seats  from  the  southern  shores,  from  the  regioos  of 
Lemnos  and  Attica,  and  had  partly  immigrated  from  the 
north  out  of  the  district  of  the  Bisaltie  and  Edoni.  The 
entire  peninsula,  in  accordance  with  its  natural  formation, 
contained  none  except  small  towns,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  mountain  towns  and  seaports.  Most  of  them  opened 
their  gates  to  Brasidas  on  his  approach;  Sane  alone 
(situate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Acanthus  on  the  canal  dug 
by  Xerxes)  and  Dion  i-emained  true  to  the  Athenians. 

Erasidas  next  continued  ids  march  to  the  HotalieaTor 
central  of  the  three  peninsulas,  the  Bith-  '"'^■ 
onian,  in  order  to  take  Torone  (vol.  i.  p.  456.)  Here  lay  an 
Attic  garrison,  and  a  couple  of  guard-ships  kept  watch 
over  the  harbor.  The  inhabitants  were  occupied  in  repair- 
ing the  fortiiicatJons ;  but,  before  they  had  accomplished 
their  object,  Peloponnesian  partisans  had  called  upon  Bra- 
sidas  to  make  his  appearance,  and  seven  men  of  his  army, 
furnished  with  daggers,  and  sent  on  by  him  in  advance, 
had  been  secretly  admitted  into  the  city.  Meanwhile  the 
general  himself  approached  at  niglittime ;  two  gates  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  city  were  opened  from  within;  and 
the  whole  surprise  was  so  effectively  managed,  that  the 
enemies  unexpectedly  entered  the  city  in  two  directions, 
raising  a  loud  war-cry,  before  the  garrison  had  been  ap- 
prized of  the  existence  of  any  danger.  The  Athenians  re- 
tired to  the  festness  of  Leeythus,  which  lay  on  a  peninsula 
jutting  iar  out  mto  the  sea;  and  here,  notwithstanding  the 
ruined  condition  of  the  fortifications,  rejected  even  the 
most  favorable  offers  of  the  enemy.  For  the  fli-st  time 
Braeidas  was  obliged  to  resort  to  force,  and  endeavored  by 
the  promise  of  ample  rewards  to  incite  his  men  to  attempt 
an  assault.  This  was  beaten  back ;  but  the  break-down  of 
.  a  wooden  tower,  erected  on  weak  foundations,  caused  so 
much  consternation  among  the  besieged,  that  the  majority 
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of  them  took  refuge  on  their  ships.  Brasidas  ordered  thosa 
who  had  remained  behind  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  en- 
tire place  to  be  cleared  of  its  rubbish  and  walls,  and  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  goddess  Athene,  who  from  ancient  timea 
owned  a  sanctuary  there.  To  her  he  ascribed  his  unex- 
pected success,  and  to  her  temple  he  presented  the  sum 
which  he  had  designated  for  the  bravest  champion.  Thus 
be  showed  himself  munificent  and  attentive  to  the  goddeaa 
of  the  country,  unlike  the  Athenians,  who  violently 
turned  foreign  sanctuaries  into  military  stations.  Tiie  re- 
mainder of  the  winter  he  devoted  to  settling  the  aifairs  of 
the  cities  gained  by  him,  and  to  pntting  them  in  a  state 
capable  of  defence  in  case  of  a  siege ;  for  with  the  arrival 
of  the  spring  the  full  forces  of  Athens  were  to  be  expected 
in  these  watera.  Brasidas  therefore  unceasingly  applied  at 
Sparta  for  an  increase  of  his  forces;  nor  could  any  man 
have  urged  a  better-founded  claim  upon  aelinowledgment 
and  aid  on  the  part  of  bis  native  city. 

While  the  Spartans,  unable  to  stir  in  their 
Character  and  peniosula,  had  lost  the  control  of  their  own 
I^ro^E°^''''°'"'"  coasts  and  trembled  at  their  own  slaves, 
their  general,  without  sacrificing  dther 
the  liv^  of  citizens  or  exhausting  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  state,  had  suddenly  obtained  new  and  un- 
wonted honors  for  their  city.  In  her  name  he  settled  the 
disputes  between  Macedonian  princes,  impiised  the  obliga- 
tions of  oath  and  duty  upon  one  coast  torfn  after  another, 
constituted  one  of  the  most  essentially  important  colonies 
of  Athens  the  centre  of  a  federal  empire  rapidly  extending 
its  limits,  and  commenced,  on  the  Strymon,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Seet,  upon  which,  aa  Histiteus  had  attempted  in 
former  times  (vol.  ii.  p.  189),  he  proposed  to  found  a  naval 
power  in  these  regions.  Myrcinus,  the  capital  of  the 
Edoui,  on  Mount  Pangfeum,  the  Thasian  colonies  on  the 
mainland  which  Thucydides  had  held  in  a  state  of  subor- 
dination, and  other  towns  on  the  further  side  of  the  Stry- 
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mon,  where  the  golden  treasures  of  Thrace  offered  them, 
selves,  did  homage  to  him,  partly  by  open  acts  of  revolt 
against  Athens,  partly  by  means  of  secret  messages ;  one 
town  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the  other  in  offering  her 
services.  In  Chalcidice  itself  Athens  was  confined  to  the 
western  peninsula.  In  Braaidas,  his  native  city  was  looked 
up  to  and  admired,  for  her  capability  m  training  such  citi- 
zens as  himself  It  was  believed  that  at  last  Sparta  had 
risen  to  the  occasion,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  character  in 
which  the  Heilenes,  long  disappointed,  had  expected  to  see 
her  stand  forth  in  the  begmning  of  the  war— that  of  an 
unselfish,  just,  and  energetic  state,  pursuing  no  other  object 
than  the  restoration  of  their  independence  to  the  Hellenic 
communities.  Solely  as  the  representative  of  Hellenic 
liberty,  Brasidaa  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  give  up  the 
property  of  the  allies  forcibly  occupied  by  them,  and 
ti-eated  even  the  Athenians  themselves  with  gentleness, 
provided  they  consented  to  retire.  From  this  pomt  of 
view  he  also  demanded  that  the  partisans  who  opened  the 
gates.of  towns  to  him  should  be  regarded,  not" as  traitors, 
but  as  voluntary  instruments  towards  the  liberation  of  the 
Greeks,  and  as  meritorious  patriots.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
equally  sagacious  and  energetic  policy  he  occasioned  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  the  war  towards  the  close  of  ifa 
eighth  year ,  and  for  the  same  reason  courageously  awaited 
the  opening  of  the  new  campaign,  believing  himself  justi- 
fied in  counting  upon  TigOTOUS  support. 

But  in  Sparta,  as  well  as  in  Athens,  views  prevailed 
wholly  difierent  from  those  of  Brasidas.  In  Sparta  the 
feelings  of  aversion  from  himself  personally  had  been  aug- 
mented, instead  of  being  altered,  by  the  glory  of  his 
achievements,  and  his  success  pleased  only  in  so  far  as  it 
promised  well  for  the  policy  of  peace.  For  the  latter  poli- 
cy had  continued  to  prevail  incessantly  since  the  battle  of 
Pylus;  since  which  date  nothing  higher  was  kept  in  view 
than  the  acquisition  of  advantages  which  might  be  used 
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for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  About  the  same  time,  then, 
■when  Brasidas,  as  it  were,  re-commenced  tlie  war,  and 
published  his  manifestoes  announcing  the  liberation  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  now  to  be  at  last  made  a  reality,  the 
Spartans  themselves  had  thoroughly  sickened  of  the  strug- 
gle, were  ready  to  renounce  all  schemes  of  a  national  charac- 
ter, and,  according  to  the  selfish  policy  of  a  state  composed 
of  noble  families,  to  sacrifice  every  thing— their  confederates 
as  well  as  their  own  honor — so  long  as  they  could  liberate 
the  members  of  their  own  civic  families  out  of  the  Attic 
prisons. 

A  peculiar  personal  complication  helped 
Retnraof  Pi^-  ^  support  the  party  of  peace  at  Sparta  in 
t8.%i.  isssviii.  their  endeavors.  The  same  King  Plistoanax, 
2,(B.c.426oiro.)  ^^  son  of  Pausanias,  whom  Pericics  had  in- 
duced by  a  pecuniaiy  bribe  t«  take  his  departure  from 
Attica  (vol.  ii.,  p.  450),  had  ever  since  lived  in  exile  on 
the  height  of  the  Lyc^ou,  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, as  a  refugee  under  the  protection  of  the  Lycsean 
Zeus.  He  had  built  himself  a  dwelling  close  to  the  wall 
of  the  sanctuary,  so  as  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to  retreat 
'  before  his  pui-suers  upon  consecrated  ground.  For  nine- 
teen years  he  had  led  this  wild  life  amidst  the  storms  visit- 
ing his  wooded  height,  but  had  never  renounced  the  hope 
of  letum  Foi  this  purpose  he  had  applied  to  the  priests 
at  Delphi  with  so  much  effect,  that  for  a  long  time  the 
Spartans,  wiienever  they  sent  envoys  to  the  Oracle,  were  di- 
rected to  bung  back  the  "scion  of  Heracles,  the  son  of  Zeus, 
from  exile,  or  they  would  yet  have  to  plough  with  silver 
ploughshares;"  t.  e.,  a  season  of  dearth  would  come  upon 
them,  so  that  the  barest  necessaries  of  life  would  cost  them 
great  pecuniary  sacrifices.  These  directions  ultimately 
achieved  their  object,  and,  ailer  a  banishment  of  nineteen 
years,  the  king  was  brought  back  with  the  most  solemn 
honors,  and  reinstated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Heraclid*. 
But  when,  soon  afterwards,  the  domestic  troubles  of  Sparta 
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increased,  and  the  means  wtereby  the  Oracle  had  been 
gained  over  became  known,  the  deepest  dissatisfaction  was 
ffclt  at  what  had  been  done,  and  all  the  calamities  of  the 
state  were  now  ascribed  to  the  iUegal  act  into  which  the 
citizens  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced. 

Under  th^e  circumstances,  the  policy 
which  naturally  recommended  itself  to  _  Feeling  in 
Plistoanax  was  that  of  fiuisbing  the  war  as  at  Sparta  ^^*°* 
soon  as  possible ;  because  he  thought  that 
the  only  way  of  holding  himself  was  to  lead  the  state 
back  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  ancient  courses  of  a  con- 
dition of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
captivity  of  the  Spartans ;  hia  governmeut  was  to  derive 
glory  from  bringing  home  tiese  long-abseut  citizens,  and 
by  this  act  to  be  marked  out  as  a  happy  epoch  in  the 
national  history.  Delphi  co-operated  towawfe  this  end 
with  all  its  strength  ;  for  aitbough  the  Delphic  priesthood 
had  fevered  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  yet  they  tad  come 
to  realize  more  and  more  clearly  how  slender  were  the 
chances  of  a  result  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Sparta 
and  Delphi,  and  how  the  progress  of  the  war  tended  to 
diminish  the  religions  sense,  the  feeling  of  reverence 
towards  the  common  sanctuaries  of  the  nation,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  visits  paid  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  pious 
foundations  and  acts  of  homage— all  this  to  the  most 
serious  disadvantage  of  the  priestly  establishments.* 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  victories  in  Thrace  in 
point  of  fact  exercised  the  contrary  effect  to  that  intended 
by  the  victor.  For,  instead  of  hang  inspired  thereby 
with  heightened  pride  and  firmness,  the  Spartans  were 
merely  induced  to  seek  for  peace  with  redoubled  ardor, 
because  they  placed  no  confidence  in  the  permanence  of 
thrae  successes,  and  accordingly  endeavored  to  anticipate 
another  revulsion  in  the  course  of  events.    They  regarded 
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Eraeidas  as  an  adventurer  favored  by  fortune  ;  liU  popu- 
larity filled  them  with  suspicions,  because  they  had  no 
means  of  retaining  in  their  power  those  distant  regions, 
where  many  a  general  had  already  entered  into  selfish 
schemes  of  dominion ;  and  however  easy  it  might  be  for 
the  Spartiatie  to  achieve  their  irfctoriea  with  other  men's 
money  and  by  the  arms  of  Helots,  yet  this  very  circum- 
stance itself  filled  them  with  fear  and  anxiety.  In  short, 
royalty  and  aristocracy  at  Sparta  desired  peace  at  any 
price,  in  order  to  re-settle,  in  accordance  with  their  inter- 
ests, the  interna!  affairs  of  the  state  after  its  troubles ;  and 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  opening  negotiations  at  Athena 
before  the  current  winter  had  come  to  an  end. 

In  Athens  public  feeling  had  naturally 
(Ariatophanea' '  Undergone  an  equally  decided  change 
AoiiM'niaiia  and  doling  the  last  year  of  the  war.  The 
Moderate  party,  which  had  disapproved  of 
the  thoughtless  refhsal  of  the  first  oflbrs  of  peace,  had 
gained  fresh  ground,  since  the  defeat  in  Eceotia  had  given 
so  speedy  a  confirmation  to  their  warnings  as  to  a  possible 
change  in  the  fortune  of  war.  Ever  since  the  battle  of 
Delium,  Athens  was  sick  of  the  struggle.  Moreover,  the 
war  and  peace  parties  were  opposed  to  one  another  upon 
very  diflisrent  terms,  ever  since  the  Athenians  had  at  their 
command  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honorable  peace  as 
soon  as  they  wished.  An  aimless  contmuation  of  the 
war,  now  more  than  ever,  wore  the  aspect  of  impious  selfc 
assumption,  and  the  public  voice  opposed  it  more  and  more 
loudly,  particularly  on  the  stage.  Here  Aristophanes, 
with  undaunted  outspokenness,  continued  his  struggle 
against  Cleon,  and  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  year 
425  (01.  Ixxxiii.  3)  produced  his  Aehamians,  in  which 
the  worthy  Dicieopolis  makes  his  appearance,  arriving  in 
the  city  with  the  object  of  advocating  peace.  The  honest 
coimtryman's  simple  good  sense  sees  through  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  ruling  policy  of  Athens,  the  deceptive  delu- 
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siona  of  brilliant  alliances,  and  all  the  evils  of  Dema- 
gogy, wMeh  keeps  the  citizens  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
excitement,  and  condemns  all  men  of  sense  to  silenca 
Nor  will  he  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  in  his  convio- 
tions  by  the  angry  peasants  of  Acharnra,  who  wish  to  take 
Tengeance  upon  the  Spartans  for  the  devastation  of  their 
vineyards  (p.  60)  ;  he  sends  for  various  samples  of  peace 
from  Sparta,  is  charmed  by  the  taste  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
sample,  and  on  the  spot  concludes  a  separate  treaty  of 
peaoe  for  his  own  house,  upon  which  all  the  blessings  of 
fortune  immediately  pour  down,  so  that  the  mouths  of  all 
other  men  water  to  participate  in  these  good  things. 
With  fer  greater  earnestness  and  daring  the  poet  came 
forward  in  the  ensuing  year  under  his  own  name.  There 
could  be  no  use  in  contending  against  special  tendencies 
of  the  prevailing  policy ;  the  real  object  of  importance 
was  the  overthrow  of  Cleon  himself,  for  which  purpose 
the  poet  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Knights,  fi»m 
whom  the  play  derives  its  name.  The' Kniffkis  is  a 
dramatic  party-manifesto  of  the  aristocracy,  clothed  in 
bristling  steel ;  the  state  is  represented  as  the  household 
of  an  old  gentleman  who  has  given  up  himself  and  all 
his  property  to  a  Papblagonian  slave;  the  Paphlagonian 
is  checkmated  by  the  demagogic  artifices  of  a  rival,  and 
as  soon  as  the  former  is  got  rid  of,  the  old  gentleman's 
youth  revives,  and  together  with  it  a  blissful  condition  in 
which  he  is  filled  with  shame  at  his  past  follies.  * 

The  EnighU  of  Aristophanes  subjected  the  poet  to  a 
further  prosecution,  under  which  he  had  to  suffer  for  his 
outspokenness.  For  Cleon  still  contmued  his  terrorism 
for  a  season ;  it  was  he,  as  we  may  assume,  who  occasioned 
the  banishment  of  Thueydides ;  he  demonstrated  how  the 

«  As  to  the  causes  of  tho  hoatility  between  Cleon  and  the  Knights,  of. 
Theopomp.  in  the  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Eq.  226.     Aa  to  Atislophanea'  eonfliots 
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negligence  of  the  generals  and  the  indolence  of  tlie 
citizens  had  alone  enabled  Brasidaa  to  obtain  his  successes. 
At  the  same  time,  Cleon  was  unable  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  peace-party,  and  after  the  offers  of  Sparta  hsid 
been  thrice  rejected,  a  year's  truce  was  actually  con- 
cluded in  the  beginning  of  the  spring — a  truce  which 
both  mdes  regarded  as  preliminary  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace. 

The  form  of  the  ti-eaty  offered  by  Sparta 
thf 'nL^^^'^o"!  to  th«  Athenians  proves  that  the  Delphic 
ixssii,  1.  (E.C.  priesthood  assisted  in  its  preparation.  The 
^^^■'  first  article  secured  a  restoration  of  free 

access  by  land  and  by  water  to  Delphi.  Sparta  and 
Athens  were  to  unite  in  guaranteeing  tlie 
Spartan  pro-  pgace  of  Delphi"  and  the  property  of  the 
poBa  0  peae .  ^^  ^^^  jEgean  was  to  be  opened  again 
to  the  Lacedtemonians  and  their  confederates,  but  only  for 
sailing,  i.  e.,  merchant  vessels,  whose  size  was  moreover  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  limit  (in  order  that  reinforcements 
might  in  no  wise  reach  Brasidas),  and  freedom  of  inter- 
course was  also  to  be  restored  between  Athens  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  Up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  the  uti 
possidetis  was  to  remain  unchanged,  for  which  reason 
precise  lines  of  demarcation  were  fixed  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian garrisons  as  well  as  for  the  Athenians  at  Pylus, 
Cythera,  Nisjea,  Minoa,  and  Trcezene,  which  were  not  to 
be  trjmsgressed ;  moreover,  no  fugitives  were  to  be 
admitted  on  either  side  during  the  continuation  of  the 
truce. 

The  whole  of  the  treaty  could  not  fail  to 
a  ^'tTnt^^^f  meet  the  wishes  of  the  great  number  of 
iixxis.  1.  B.O.   Hellenes,  who  desired  the  restoration  of 

123.)     Macsli.  .    .  i_-i        i  iV  „„ 

freedom  of  mtercourse,  while  at  the  same 
time  everything  was  avoided  which  had  the  appearance  of 
endangering  the  statw  quo  of  the  Athenian  dominion. 
The  acquisitions  of  Athens  still  left  her  in  a  superior 
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poaitiott ;  her  absolute  rule  over  the  sea  was  completely 
acknowledged  in  this  preliminary  instrument,  aud  at  tha 
same  time  the  imminent  revolt  of  her  allies  was  prevented 
without  the  expenditure  of  new  naval  and  military- 
resources.  To  restore  order  to  the  relations  with  Delphi 
was  an  object  which  the  conservative  party  had  very  much 
at  heart ;  but  even  in  this  matter  they  were  supported  hy 
the  approval  of  the  civic  community,  and  the  picture  of 
a  general  peace,  in  which  the  great  nation^  festivals 
might  once  more  be  undisturbedly  celebrated,  appeared 
with  all  its  attractive  features  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks.  Accordingly,  Laches,  who  in  these  matters  was 
the  organ  of  the  Moderate  party,  succeeded  m  inducing 
the  civic  assembly  to  accept  the  treaty,  which  in  the 
month  of  Elophebolion  (March)  was  solemnly  sworn  to 
by  three  Athenian  generals  and  by  the  envoys  of  the 
LacedEemonians,  Corinthians,  Megareana,  Sicyonians,  and 
Epidaurians.  It  was  hoped  that,  after  the  states  had 
during  a  few  months  tasted  the  blessings  of  peace,  the 
public  mind  would  soon  everywhere  calm  itself  and  be 
filled  with  aversion  to  the  war;  and  at  Athens  itself 
the  sentiments  of  the  citizens  were  so  favorable  to  this 
hope,  that  the  strategi  of  the  city  were  immediately 
authorized  to  commence  negotiations  with  a  view  to  set^ 
tling  permanent  terms  of  peace  with  the  Peloponnesians. 
As  the  first  step,  two  commissioners  were 
despatched  to  Thrace,  in  order  to  publish  8ptrton'*"c^m- 
the  treaty  there.  By  way  of  a  good  omen  ™ieaionara  in 
the  LacedEemonians  chose  for  the  purpose  a 
citizen  of  the  name  of  Athen^us,  and  the  Athenians 
Aristonymus.* 

But  these  commissioners  found  that  the 
State  of  aifairs  in  Thrace  had  undergone  an   of  ho^fltiMreriu 
important  change.    Brasidas  had,  in  the   Thnos.     oi. 
intaTal,   instead   of   paying    the    slightest    423!)"^'   ' 

»  Trace.    Thuo,  iv.  11M19. 
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regard  to  the  events  which  had  happened  at  home,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  warlike  ardor  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  further  securing  a  strong  position  on  the 
third  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsulas,  ('.  e.,  on  Pallene.  The 
town  of  Scione,  situate  on  the  south  coast  of  Pallene, 
had  gone  over  to  the  Peloponn(sians,  although,  besides  being 
exposed  from  the  sea  to  the  Attic  fleet,  it  was  also  threat 
ened  in  the  rear  by  Potidsea,  which  cut  off  the  transmission 
of  all  supplies  by  land.  This  revolt  bad  occurred  two 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce.  Aristonjmus 
accordingly  reflised  to  include  Scione  among  the  places 
of  which  the  treaty  left  the  Lacedemonians  in  temporary 
possession :  Brasidas,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  intention 
of  giving  up  the  place :  nor  was  there  any  possibility  of 
arriving  at  an  agreement.  When  the  news  reached 
Athens,  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  citizens  was  changed 
into  the  most  vehement  indignation  ;  and  Cieon,  who  had 
led  the  opposition  of  the  minority  against  the  conclusion 
of  any  treaty,  once  more  met  with  a^ent  on  eveiy  side, 
when  he  inveighed  against  the  faithlessness  of  Sparta  and 
the  folly  of  those  who  trusted  her.  His  motion  was  car- 
ried ordering  fifty  triremes  to  be  immediately  despatched 
to  Thrace,  and  sentencing  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scione  to 
death  as  traitors. 

When  Nicias  and  Nicostratus  arrived  with  a  fleet  at 
Potid^,  they  found  that  another  city  of  the  Pallenian 
peninsula,  viz.,  Mende  (situate  on  the  promontory  Posi- 
dium,  and  directly  opposite  the  pass  of  Tempe),  had  gone 
over  to  Brasidas  and  admitted  a  Peloponnesian  garrison. 
Bi'asidas  himself  had  meanwhile  led  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  into  the  ulterior  of  Macedonia,  in  order  to  assist 
Perdiccas  against  the  Lyneest^  (p.  178).  For  at  however 
inopportune  a  season  this  campaign  of  the  king  occurred 
for  the  Spartan  general,  yet  the  latter  deemed  a  good 
understanding  with  Perdiccas  of  too  great  importance  to 
allow  him  to  refuse  the  assistance  demanded.    But  he 
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found  cause  for  bitterly  repenting  this  step.  In  tlie  tirst 
place  the  faithlessness  of  the  Macedonians,  on  tiie  occasion 
of  an  unexpected  attack  hy  the  Illyrians,  inyolved  him  in 
a  most  dangerous  conflict,  fixjm  which  only  the  greatest 
sagacity  and  valor  enabled  him  to  issue  forth  victorious  ■ 
and  moivjover,  iu  consequence  of  the  indignation  of  his 
troops,  which  found  vent  in  the  devastation  of  the  royal 
territory,  the  alliance  with  Perdiccas  was  after  all  broken 
up,  and  the  latter  induced  to  transfer  his  aid  to  the  side 
of  the  Athenians— an  irreparable  loss  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  forces,  whose  means  of  communication  with  their 
native  country  were  thus  cut  ofi". 

During  the  lime  of  this  unfortunate  campaign  of  Bra- 
sidas,  Nicias  had  met  with  contmuoua  successes;  he  had 
recaptured  Mende  and  placed  Scione  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Brasidas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unable  to  attempt  any 
advance,  and  a  considerable  reinforcement  on  its  way  to 
him  had  to  tarn  back  at  the  Thessalian  frontier.  Here 
was  the  first  result  of  the  rupture  with  Perdiccas.  J-or 
the  latter  now  used  his  Thessalian  mfluence  against  the 
Spartans,  partly  in  his  own  interest,  partly  m  order  to 
respond  to  the  demands  of  Nicias  by  proving  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  foreign 
policy  Thus  it  eame  to  pass  that  the  troops  were  pre- 
vented from  marchkg  through  the  country,  and  that  only 
thoir  leader,  Ischagoraa,  accompanied  by  a  few  Spartans 
who  were  t»  assume  the  command  in  the  conquered  places 
reached  Tl,r«,o.  For  it  was  fem-ed  that  persons  of  an 
inlenor  rank  belonging  to  the  military  staff  of  Brasidas 
might  be  advanced  to  this  kind  of  postt  The  sending  of 
these  men  eonld  accordingly  only  contribute  to  give 
offence  to  the  general,  and  to  hinder  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  plans.  A  bold  asanlt  upon  Potid™,  which  he 
attempted  in  the  winter,  fiiled;*  and  thus  tho  state  of 
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affairs  remained  imchanged  up  to  the  expiratioa  of  the 
truce,  which,  had  never  taken  effect  in  Thrace. 

Greece  itself  had  meanwhile  tasted  the  advantages  of 
the  cessation  of  arms  and  general  security, 
tiia  Dciifins.  01.  although  the  Athenians  had  not  allowed 
^^^2.{ii.c.  even  this  interval  to  pass  without  commit- 
ting an  act  of  violence  which  caused  a 
deep  sensation  among  the  Hellenes.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  previous  purification  of  Deloa  (p.  152)  had  been 
insufficient;  not  the  dead  alone,  it  was  now  declared, 
polluted  the  sacred  island,  but  also  the  inhabitants  still 
living  upon  it,  who  were  charged  with  this  or  that  offence, 
dating  from  ancient  times.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  Athens  had  reason  to  distrust  the  Delians,  or 
whether  her  sole  object  was  to  employ  the  navy  in  a 
manner  useful  to  the  citizens  (a  purpose  as  to  which  the 
Athenians  were  never  at  a  loss  for  suitable  pretences.) 
This,  however,  we  know :  that  the  measure  was  carried 
out  with  relentless  ci-uelty ;  the  Delians  being  forced  to 
emigrate  with  their  wives  and  fiimQies  to  Mysia,  where 
Phamaces  provided  them  with  habitations  m  Adramyt- 
teum ;  and  Attic  citizens  being  settled  as  proprietors  in  the 
vacant  lands.  These  proceedings  were  a  base  mockery  of 
religious  fornaalitiea,  carried  out  by  the  exertions  of  the 
opponents  of  the  pious  Nicias  and  his  friends,  as  it  were 
for  the  purpose  of  deriding  them.  For  this  reason  the 
calamities  suffered  soon  afterwards  iu  the  war  were  re- 
garded as  a  punishment  sent  by  the  gods,  and  after  oue 
year  had  elapsed  it  was,  under  the  influence  of  Delphi, 
resolved  to  restore  the  Delians  to  their  homes.* 
The  war-party  now  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
take  advantage  of  the  liberty  of  action 
tha  war.  01.  restored  to  them  after  the  expiration  of  the 
iisxii.  3.  (B.  c.  t«rm  fixed  by  treaty ;  and  this  party  was 
headed  by  Oleou.  He  was  awai-e  that  his 
•  Boeokh,  Abh.  d.  Akad.  1834,  p.  6,  Thac.  v.  i 
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importance  must  dimmish  in  proportion  as  men's  minds 
calmed  down  and  general  Hellenic  sympathies  gained 
ground  once  more.  He  needed  troubled  timea,  if  he  waa 
to  maintain  himself  at  the  height  of  his  influence.  Ac- 
■  cordingly,  ia  proportion  as  the  wealthier  citizens  mani- 
fested their  weariness  of  the  war,  Cleon  addressed  himself 
to  the  lower  classes,  inveighed  against  the  cowardice  of 
the  rich,  insisted  upon  the  perfidiousness  of  the  enemy  and 
the  disgrace  which  would  befall  Athens  should  she  con- 
tinue to  leave  Amphipolis  in  the  hands  of  Brasidas,  and 
in  the  end  managed  to  carry  a  popular  decree  ordering 
the  equipment  of  another  fleet.  The  peace-parfy  had 
been  outvoted,  but  still  possessed  sufficient  power  to  cripple 
the  success  of  this  measure  from  the  very  outset.  Iliis 
party  at  bottom  by  no  means  objected  to  the  successes 
obtained  by  Brasidas,  inasmuch  as  they  helped  to  increase 
the  chances  of  pea«e.  For  if  Sparta  had  nothing  to  give 
in  exchange  for  Pylus  Cythera  &c  it  was  to  be  antici- 
pated that  O  on  w  )ul  1  piopose  and  carry  oflei-s  of  peace 
Upon  con htions  which  it  would  be  impossible  tor  fepirti 
to  accept  Thus  then  it  came  to  p  iss  thit 
probably  at  the  mstigition  of  the  peace  po  „  ^^1°  ^L 
party,  Cleon  was  naraed  tommandcr  of  "  ™"  >"">  '° 
the  expediton  who  notn  thstanding  his 
lucky  stroke  at  &ihqctena  was  regarded  as  an  m 
efficient  geneial  furthermore  although  the  numbers  of 
the  troops  accompanymg  him  were  considerable  (they 
consisted  of  1,200  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers  and  300 
cavalry)  and  their  equipments  complete,  and  although 
they  were  taken  from  the  flower  of  the  civic  body,  yet 
they,  from  the  first,  lacked  ardor  and  confidence,  and 
included  amongst  them  many  of  the  most  passionate 
adversaries  of  Cleon,  who  hoped  that  their  own  com- 
mander might  suffer  a  reverse. 

The  situation  of  Brasidas  was  a  directly  contrary  one. 

He  had  under  him  few  veterans,  and  the  majority  of  his 
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troops  was  compoBed  of  Thracian  merceBariea  and  the  con- 
tiagcnts  of  the  Chalcidian  towns ;  they  formed  a  curiously- 
mixed  and  imperfectly-equipped  force,  which  was,  however, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  its  general.  He  stood  like  a  he- 
roic figure  in  the  midst  of  Mb  army,  admired  and  loved  by 
all  the  neighboring  eiUes,  for  whom  his  arrival  had  opened 
up  a  new  era,  and  whose  expectationa  now  rested  upon 
him  alone,  though  he  had  been  deserted  by  Perdiccas  and 
cut  off  from  his  native  city,  and  who  shared  hie  hopes  and 
feara  alike. 

Cleoa  took  care  to  avoid  an  immediate  meeting  with 
such  a  foe.  He  contrived  to  find  out  tlie  weak  points  of 
the  Thracian  coast,  and  surprised  Torone,  (the  fortifications 

of  which  were  being  enlarged  at  the  instiga- 
AmphipoiiB  be-  j.jpj^  gf  Brasidas)  by  a  successful  assault, 
o?^iisxix.*'*3'.  which  delivered  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
tuli^  ^^^'  ■*■"'   *^^  Athenians.    Towards  the  end  of  the 

summer  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  and  from  Eion  undertook  a  successful  raid  into  the 
districts  of  the  mines.  But  he  hesitated  to  advance  against 
Amphipolis  itself;  the  troops  of  Brasidas  being  equal  to 
his  own  in  number,  and  possrasing  all  the  advantages  of 
position.  Brasidas  had  made  Amphipolis  itself  incompa- 
rably stronger  than  it  had  been  before,  for  he  had  con- 
stmeted  a  wall  with  palisades,  reaching  from  the  city  wall 
to  the  bridge  across  the  Strymon,  enabling  him  to  cross 
the  river  without  emerging  from  the  fortifications :  hereby 
the  citadel  height  Cerdylium,  on  the  further  bank,  had 
been  brought  into  the  circle  of  the  city  fortifications;  and 
from  this  height  Brasidas  was  enabled  to  overlook  the  en- 
tire valley  as  far  as  its  inlet,  so  that  no  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians  escaped  his  notice.  One  thing  alone 
he  had  to  fear,  viz.:  the  arrival  of  Macedonian  troops, 
which  would  render  feasible  a  simultaneous  attack  from 
both  banks:  he  was  accordingly  anxious  to  fight  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  hoped  easily  to  find  an  opportunity.    Nor 
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r,  as  lie  had  anticipated,  Cleon  was 
without  sufficient  authority  in  Iiis  own  eamp  to  ho  able 
quietiy  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  new  allies,  and  the  mur- 
Kurs  of  his  troops  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  was  forced 
to  take  some  active  step.  He  a.ccordingIy  marched  along 
the  left  bank  as  fai-  as  the  height  which  connects  Amphi- 
polis  with  the  mountains,  and  whence,  over  the  long  wall 
(vol,  ii.,  p.  538),  all  the  streete  and  open  places  of  the  city 
came  into  view.  His  intention  was  simply  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  indispensable  to 
him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  act  upon  a  combined  plan 
with  the  Macedonians  whose  arrival  he  expected;  and,  as 
for  his  part  he  at  present  intended  no  attack,  he  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  believe  that  it  restod  with  himself  to  return 
into  his  camp  without  having  struck  a  blow.  Biusidas, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  immediately  taken  measures  for  an 
assault.  As  the  main  body  of  his  troops  were  so  imper- 
fectly equipped  that  he  feared  that  their  aspect  would  only 
serve  to  encourage  the  enemy,  he  assembled  150  hoplites 
in  his  presence,  in  a  short  address  pointed  out  to  them  that 
this  day  would  decide  whether  they  were  to  be  free  con- 
federates of  Sparta  or  slaves  of  Athens,  and  then  broke 
forth  at  the  pace  of  assault  from  the  lower  gate ;  *.  e.,  the 
gate  of  the  walk  For,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  perceived 
the  intention  of  Br^idas,  they  hurriedly  beat  a  retreat,  so 
as  to  save  themselves  from  being  cut  off  from  eamp  and 
fleet;  preceded  by  the  left  wing,  the  rest  of  the  army  fol- 
lowed, but  in  no  order  of  battle,  and  without  cohesion  or 
system,  the  right  sides  of  tlie  soldiers,  which  were  unde- 
fended by  their  shields,  being  turned  towaids  the  gates  of 
Amphipolis.  On  this  side  Brasidas,  with  impetuous  ardor, 
attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line  of  march;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  engaged  them  in  hand-to-hand  conflict,  a 
second  gate  opened  in  the  city  wall,  whence  Clearidas,  at 
the  head  of  a  lan^e  body  of  troops,  rushed  forth  upon  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  which  still  remained  on  the 
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heiglifa,  while  tho  left  wing  had  already  severed  itself  from 
the  right,  and  was  hurrying  forward  in  full  flight  towards 
Eion.  Cleon  had  lost  all  self-possession;  his  army  had  no 
longer  a  commander  or  any  internal  cohesion.  The  men 
of  the  right  wing  alone  did  their  duty,  and  several  times 
threw  back  Clearidas.  But  their  powers  of  resistance  were 
wearied  out  by  the  cavalry  and  archers;  and  Brasidas 
himself,  after  his  victory  over  the  Athenian  centre,  threw 
himself  upon  the  right  wing,  so  that  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  ita  position,  and  retreat  through  a  trackless 
country  to  Eion,  suffering  great  losses  in  the  effort.  When 
the  troops  re-assembled  at  Eion,  600  men  were  found  miss- 
ing.   Cleon  himself  had  been  killed    in  the  flight.    So 

complete  was  the  victory  of  the  Pelopon- 

Dcathof  cie-   nesiaus  that  they  are  stated  to  have  lost  not 

Bittais.  more  than  seven  men.     But  during  the  at^ 

tack  upon  the  right  wing,  Brasidas  himself 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  died  at  Amphipolis  im- 
mediately after  this  mcst  brilliant  of  bis  military  achieve- 
ments. The  citizens  manifested  their  sorrow  for  his  death 
by  honors  such  as  had  heretofore  been  paid  to  no  mortal 
man.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  a  piece  of  land  was  conse- 
crated around  his  tomb,  and  sepulchral  rites  instituted  in 
his  honor,  with  solemn  sacrifices  and  games.  The  honors 
of  the  foimder  of  the  city  were  transferred  to  his  name; 
and  thus  Amphipolis,  as  a  daughter-city  of  Sparta,  became 
more  intimately  connected  than  ever  before  with  the  na- 
tive city  of  Brasidas.* 

If  the  peace-party  at  Athens  had  wished, 

ConaeqnerioBs   or  had  even  labored  to  the  efiect,  that  the 

Cleon!  "^  expedition  against  Amphipolis  might  end 

in  the  thorough  defeat  of  the  opposite  party, 
their  plans  had  met  with  an  miexpected  realization; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  this  triumph  had  been  dearly 

•BatUe  of  Amphipolis:  Thuo.  v.  S,  3;  6-11. 
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bought.  For  now,  not  only  had  the  leader  of  the  war- 
party  been  removed,  but  his  overthrow  had  been  such  as 
to  humiliate  all  tlie  adherents  both  of  himsehf  and  of  hia 
policy.  Though  a  variefj  of  intemperate  individuals  con- 
tinued to  preach  war  in  his  eenae — including  military  men 
eager  for  new  campaigns,  such  as  Lamachus,  and  dema- 
gogues, such  as  Cleouymus  ind  Hyperbolus  ;— and  though 
they  were  supported  by  all  those  who  derived  a  profit ' 
from  the  war,  (as  e  q  the  armorers,)  or  who  pursued 
private  schemes  of  ami  ition  yet  the  death  of  Cleon  gave 
to  Nicias  freedom  of  tction  and  enabled  the  feelings  which 
prevailed  among  all  the  educated  classes  to  assert  them- 
selves more  openly.  Not  in  vain  were  three  more  plays 
produced  by  Aristophanes,  after  the  KnighU,  all  of  which 
aimed  at  supporting  the  work  of  peace  in  H-Uas 

On  the  other  han  1  tl  e    tuat  on  of  vffa  rs 
had  certa  nly  changed  to  the  disidvantage      ^     ancgoti- 
of  the  Athen  ans      For  in  tl  e   meant  me  .  1.  (b.c' 

Sparta  ha  1  j,a  ne  I  an  unesan  pie  1  -v  ctory  *^  ^  '^'"^- 
her  commin  lers  hav  ng  h  tl  e  c  n  m 
gents  of  allies  of  Athens,  with  Helots  and  barbarian  merce-  ■ 
naries,  inflicted  a  complete  defeat  upon  the  flower  of  the 
Athenian  troops.  Yet  this  victory- was  not  suiScient  to 
induce  the  Spartans  to  relinquish  their  policy  of  peace,  or 
essentially  to  increase  their  demands.  Now,  as  before, 
they  put  little  trust  in  the  acquisitions  beyond  the  seas, 
which  they  could  reach  neither  by  land  nor  by  water,  and 
never  regarded  them  as  more  than  pledges  for  the  Spartan 
prisoners  at  Athens  and  tlie  places  on  their  own  coasts 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Brasidas  had,  indeed,  strongly 
opposed  these  views,  and,  had  he  survived  his  victory,  he 
would  scarcely  have  consented  willingly  to  give  up  all  his 
acquisitions,  and  to  restore  to  the  dominion  of  the  Athe- 
nians the  new  allies  to  whom  he  had  sworn  to  bo  true. 
His  death  freed  the  Spartans  from  this  embarrassment ; 
and  as  therefore  on  either  side  the  voices  had  been  silenced 
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which  demanded  the  contmuation  of  the  war  until  the  foe 
was  annihOatcd.—as,  moreover,  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  between  Sparta  and  Argos  was  close  at  hand,— and 
as  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  former  to  have  no  open 
enemy  at  this  conjuncture  with  whom  the  Argives  might 
conclude  an  alliance:  for  all  these  reasons,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis,  the  peace  negotiations  commenced, 
under  the  influence  principally  of  Plistoanas  and  Nicias, 
and  were  now  zealously  and  seriously  prosecuted  on  either 
side.  The  Spartans,  indeed,  once  more  summoned  the 
confederates  to  assemble  in  the  spring,  in  order  to 
establish  a  military  position  in  Attica ;  but,  before  the 
epruig  set  in,  the  two  powers  had  agreed  that  they  would 
constitute  the  territorial  status  quo  before  the  war  the 
basis  of  the  peace. 

After  this  agreement  had  been  arrived  at. 
Peace  of  Nidas.  the  confederates  of  Sparta  were  invited  to 
01.  iiEsix.  3.  gjye  their  assent  All  accorded  it  with  the 
(B.C.421.)  Apni.  ^^p^ji^jj^  Qf  ^]jg  Boeotians  and  the  Corinth- 
ians, whose  protest  was  followed  by  one  on  the  part  of 
Megara  and  Elis.  The  recent  events  of  the  war  had 
aroused  new  hopes  in  the  Bceotians  and  Corinthians ;  the 
latter  had  already  entertamed  thoughts  of  re-establishing 
their  power  m  Thrace,  and  could  not  bring  themselves  so 
soon  to  renounce  all  their  plans,  and  to  leave  even  Anac- 
torium  (p.  168)  in  the  hands  of  Athens ;  whQe  Megava 
was  equally  unwilling  to  relmquish  her  claims  to  HisK^ 
(p.  171).  Thebes  had,  indeed,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta, 
permanently  acquired  the  possession  of  Platrese,  (under 
the  shameful  pretence  that  this  city  had  voluntarily  gone 
over  to  Thebes !)  but  refused  to  ^ve  up  Panactum,  on  the 
Attic  frontier,  which  she  had  lately  seized.  Notwith- 
standing this  opposition,  a  majority  of  votes  gave  a  legal 
sanction  to  the  treaty,  which  was  sworn  to  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Athens  and 
Sp^.    The  exordium  of  the  document  rehearsed  the 
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usual  articles  ensuring  freedom  of  access  to  tlie  national 
sanctuaries,  and  the  inviolable  independence  of  Delphi. 
Then  followed  the  principal  article,  establishing  a  fifty 
years'  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  their  re- 
spective allies  by  laud  and  by  sea.  Nest,  the  particular 
articles  providing  for  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis  and 
the  Chalcidian  towns ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  Pylus, 
Cythera,  Methone,  &c.  Meanwhile,  the  political  relafious 
of  the  Chalcidian  towns  were  settled  afier  this  fashion : 
that  they  were  indeed  to  pay  tribute  to  Athene,  but  in 
other  respects  to  be  free  and  independent ;  nor  was  any 
citizen  to  be  prevented  from  emigrating  with  ail  h^ 
property.  All  prisoners  were  to  be  released  on  either 
side.  Filially,  the  instrument  of  the  peace  was  to  lie 
deposited  in  the  national  sanctuaries,  as  well  as  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  its  solemn  confirmation  by  oath  to  be 
annually  repeated, 

This  is  the  treaty  called  since  ancient  times  the  Peace 
of  Nicias,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two 
Greek  confederations  of  states,  aft«r  It  had  lasted  for 
rather  more  than  t«n  years,  viz.  from  the  attack  of  the 
Bceotiaus  upon  Platces,  01.  Ixxxvii.  1  (beginning  of  April 
B.  c.  431^  to  01.  Ixxxix.  3  (towards  the  middle  of  April 
B.-c,  421).  The  war  was  for  this  reason  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Ten  Years'  War,  while  the  Pel  open  nesiana 
called  it  the  Attic  War.  Its  end  constituted  a  triumph 
for  Athens ;  for  all  the  plana  of  the  enemies  who  had 
attacked  her  had  come  to  naught;  Sparta  had  been 
unable  to  fulfil  a  single  one  of  the  promises  with  which 
she  had  entered  upon  the  war,  and  was  nltimat«Iy  forced 
to  acknowledge  tie  dominion  of  Athens  in  its  whole 
extent, — notwithstanding  all  the  mistakes  and  misgivings, 
notwithstanding  all  the  calamities  attributable,  or  not,  to 
the  Athenians  themselves :  the  resources  of  offence  and 
defence  which  the  city  owed  to  Pericles  had  therefore 
proved  their  excellence,  and  all  the  fury  of  her  o 
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Lad  wasted  itself  t^inst  her  in  VEun.  Sparta  hei^elf  was 
satisfied  with  the  advantages  which  the  peace  offered  to 
her  own  city  and  citizens ;  but  great  was  the  discontent 
among  her  confederates,  particularly  among  the  secondary 
states,  who  had  originally  occasioned  the  war  and  obliged 
Sparta  to  take  part  in  it.  Even  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  it  was  impossible  to  induce  Thebes  and  Corinth 
to  accede  to  it.  The  result  of  the  war  to  Sparta  was 
therefore  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  at  whose 
head  she  had  begun  the  war;  she  felt  herself  thereby 
placed  in  so  dangerously  isolated  a  position,  that  she  was 
ob%ed  to  fall  back  upon  Athens  in  self-defence  against 
her  own  confederates.  Accordingly,  the 
lianof'betwe^n  P^ace  of  Nlcias  was  in  the  course  of  the 
Sparta,  and  game  year  converted  into  a  fifty  years' 
alliance,  under  the  terms  of  which  Sparta 
and  Athena  contracted  the  obligation  of  mutual  assistance 
against  any  hostile  attack.  Sparta  was  to  send  a  festive 
embassy  to  the  Attic  Dionysia,  and  Athens  to  the  Hya- 
cinthia  at  AmyclEe,  in  order  by  means  of  this  community 
of  celebration  to  strengthen  the  alliance  in  arms,  by  which 
the  two  great  powers  of  Greece  hoped,  in  defiance  of  tfje 
objections  of  the  secondary  states,  permanently  to  establi  k 
the  general  peace.* 

See  Note  VII.  Appandix. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ITALY  AND  SICILY. 

While  the  whole  of  Hellas  as  far  as  Macedonia  and 
Epinis  gradually  came  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  cities,  the  "Western  colouies  remained  externally  free 
from  any  contact  with  it.  They  had  their  separate  history, 
which  continued  its  course  in  a  homogeneous  development 
by  the  side  of  that  of  the  mother-country.  For  it  was 
about  the  same  period  that  they  attained  to  the  height  of 
their  prosperity ;  they  had  their  Tyrants  and  their  wars  of 
liberation  against  the  barbarians'  lust  of  conqu^t ;  they 
hereupon  fell  into  a  period  of  party-strife  at  home,  which 
divided  them,  as  it  had  the  states  of  the  mother-country, 
into  two  mutually  hostile  camps,  so  that  the  feuds  on 
either  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea  in  the  end  met  and  formed 
one  war. 

The  situation  and  natural  conditions  of 
Sicily  ailer  a  certain  fashion  mark  out  the  ""  ^' 
course  of  its  history.  Lying  in  the  midst  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  the  Libyan,  Tyrrhenian,  and  Greek  seas, 
stretching  out  its  open  coasts.on  three  sides,  at  the  same 
time  attracting  immigration  by  the  richest  abundance  of 
natural  blessings  (uniting  as  it  does  the  treasures  of  the 
soil  of  Greece  and  Italy  with  those  of  the  ISforth-African 
dime),  Sicily  ever  sinc«  the  first  beginnings  of  navigation 
wasafevorite  goal  of  colonizing  maritime  nations.  The 
history  of  Sicily  is  accordingly  the  history  of  a  colonial 
country,  and  has  for  its  scene  the  border  of  the  coast,~in 
other  words,  it  is  the  history  of  several  distinct  maritime 
cities.  The  coasts  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
209 
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mountainous  interior  w!iich  offers  no  favorable  sites  for 
town-aettlements, — a  country  which  is  upon  the  whole 
better  adapted  for  pasture  than  for  agriculture,  and  which 
served  as  a  habitation  for  the  islanders  who  Lad  been 
driven  from  the  coasts,  and  who  were  thus  enabled  to 
maintain  their  independence  in  the  interior.  In  this  way 
no  common  national  history  could  form  itself,  nor  any 
federal  constitution  with  federal  laws.  For  this  purpose 
the  cities  moreover  varied  too  considei-ably  with  respect  to 
race  and  political  position.  For  the  towns  of  the  west 
coast,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks,  Liby- 
ans, and  Phomicians,  stood  under  the  supreme  sovereignty 
of  Carthage  (voL  i.  p.  475),  so  that  the  Greek  colonies 
alone  could  attain  to  an  independent  history.  But  among 
the  latter,  again,  very  definite  contrasts  existed,  the  germs 
of  which  had  been  already  brought  over  fi-om  the  mother- 
countiy  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  these  cities.  For 
as  soon  as  the  Chalcidians  had  occupied  the  country  near 
Mount  ^tna  with  Ionic  population,  the  Dorians  from  Co- 
rinth and  Megara  immediately  endeavored  to  prevent  their 
further  spread;  and  before  lie  Corinthians  had  dared  to 
advance  as  fiir  as  the  south  coast,  the  Ehodians  established 
themselves  on  the  same  in  a  series  of  towns. 

The  HellQnBS  The  Opposition  between  the  different  races 
in  Sioiij.  was  indeed  from  the  iirst  less  marked  here 

than  in  the  mother-country,  because  large  numfaei-s  of  Ionic 
population  had  also  taken  part  in  the  colonizing  expeditions 
of  the  Doric  maritime  towns.  For  this  reason,  the  Doric 
character  and  habits  of  life  did  not  assert  themselves  in  their 
sterner  forms  in  Sicily ;  for,  although  the  towns  retained  the 
distinctions  of  the  Chalcidian  and  the  Doric  dialect,  and  the 
Chalcidian  and  Doric  ordinancesof  law.yetwe  find  tradeand 
maritime  life,  unrestrained  habits  of  luxury,  the  worship  of 
money,  and  the  rule  of  Tyrants  prevailing  from  an  early 
period  in  the  Doric  no  leas  than  in  the  Ionic  towns,  and  the 
former  engaging  in  feuds  with  one  another,  regardless  of 
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their  community  of  descent.  Sicily  was  in  short  the  scene 
where  a  greater  variety  of  the  most  different  natioaalitica 
met  and  blended  than  in  any  other  region.  Dorians  and 
lonians  were  here  blended  into  populations  speaking  a 
mixed  dialect,  half  Doric,  half  Ionic  (as,  e.  g.,  in  the  case 
of  the  Himerjeana,  who  came  from  Zancle  and  from  Syra- 
cuse). A  mixture  of  Hellenic  and  barbarian  blood  had  on 
the  west  coast  formed  the  people  of  the  Elymi  (vol.  i.  p.  476). 
Finally,  the  native  Siculi  had  also,  on  all  the  coasts,  united 
with  the  Hellenic  population,  and  these  manifold  combina- 
tions between  different  peoples  and  tribes  such  as  were  no- 
where else  effected  to  the  same  extent,  again  gave  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  the  peculiar  eharacter  which  rendered 
it  easy  to  distinguish  the  Siceliotes,  i.  e.  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
among  all  people  speaking  the  Greek  tongue.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  men  of  great  versatility  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  inventive  and  industrious,  sensual,and  inclined 
to  a  life  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
active  mind  and  fine  powers  of  observation ;  they  always 
had  a  ready  answer  at  command,  and  did  not  even  allow 
mishaps  to  discourage  them  sufficiently  to  prevent  them 
from  amusing  themselves  and  others  by  witty  conceits. 

The  further  development  of  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  Sicily  depended  upon       ^l"?  .P^"^"^^ 
tho  prosperity  enjoyed  by  each  particular   toiy. 
town.     For,  although  nearly  all  attained  to 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  yet  the  development  of  their 
respective  forces  and  power  varied  very  considerably.     It 
was  not,  as  might  be  expected,  the  towns  of  the  Chalcidians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  ^tna,  pre-eminently  favored 
though  they  were  by  the  fertility  of  their  territory  and  the 
comforts  of  their  situation,  which  flourished  in  advance  of 
the  rest.    Even  Syracuse,  although  foi-tunate  above  all  the 
other  colonies  in  its  situation  on  the  coast,  exercised  no 
independent  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  island:   it 
was  in  the  Ehodian  cities  that  tho  movements  originated 
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which  gave  rise  to  a  common  history  of  the  Sicilian  states. 
They  were  the  first  to  pursue  political  objects  of  greater 
importance,  to  pass  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  re- 
spective territories,  and  by  both  negotiation  and  force  to 
blend  together  the  resources  of  several  communities.  Thus 
the  earlier  history  of  Sicily  may  be  naturally  divided  into 
three  periods.  The  first  is  the  era  of  the  foundation  of 
cities,  a  long  period  of  a  century  and  a  half.  Upon  this 
follows  the  era  of  the  internal  development  of  these  cities, 
during  which  the  Chalcidian  colonies  in  particular  intro- 
dnced  and  developed  those  systems  of  law  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  legislator  Charondas  (vol.  ii.  p.  106). 

This  period  belongs  principally  to  the  sixth  century; 
and  in  it  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  ishind,  and,  again, 
each  Individual  town,  has  its  particular  histoty.  No  con- 
nected accounts  exist  of  this  period.  For  the  cities 
remained  in  obscurity  until  the  time  of  the  seventieth 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  500)  :  at  this  date  a  livelier  activity  com- 
mences to  manifest  itself  simultaneously  at  points  mutually 
remote  from  one  another ;  party-conflicts  break  out  in  the 
communities,  the  mixed  character  of  whose  population 
admits  of  no  calm  development.  Warlike  personages 
seize  the  supreme  power,  and  their  ambition  leads  them  to 
undertakings  of  wider  and  wider  scope.  The  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  territories  of  the  cities,  in  which  the 
different  communities  had  dwelt  peaceably  by  the  side  of 
one  another,  are  passed.  A  distinction  comes  to  be  made 
between  great  and  small  states ;  one  city  raises  itself  above 
the  rest;  and  alliances  and  counter-alliance  are  formed, 
■which  at  last  lead  to  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers. 
In  this  period,  and  not  before,  we  are  justified  in  speakmg 
for  the  first  time  of  a  history  of  Sicily.  Tiie  starting- 
point  of  this  histoiy  is  Gfela  i^vol.  i.  p.  4T4). 

The  Khodian  families,  to  whom  belongs 

Thehistoryof  tj,g  immortal  glory  of  having  pkctd  Hel- 
leaic  civilization  in  pooses--ion  of  the  south 
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coast  of  the  island,  had  come  across  with  a  multitude  of 
people  from  Crete,  Rhodes,  Thcra,  and  the  lesser  islands  of 
Telus,  Nisynis,  &e.,  which  lie  immediately  opposite  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  great  varieties  of  race  among 
these  colonists  added  to  the  strength  of  the  young  com- 
munity, but  oa  the  other  hand  also,  at  a  very  early  period, 
occasioned  divisions  which  endangered  the  existence  of  the 
state.  Thus  in  Gela  also  two  parties  had  formed  them- 
selves which  were  directly  opposed  to  one  another,  so  that 
in  the  end  one  of  them  had  to  emigrate  to  Mactorium, 
above  Gela;  the  stat«  was  distracted  by  these  quarrels,  and 
a  feud  had  broken  out  similar  to  that  between  Athens  and 
Lipsydrium  (vol.  i.  p.  397).  It  was  then  that  a  citizen 
of  Gela,  named  Telines  (who  derived  his  origin  from  the 
island  of  Telus),  succeeded  in  averting  the  outbreak  of  a 
sanguinary  civil  war.  Protected  by  his  religious  character 
as  priest  of  the  Infernal  Deities,  he  went  out  into  the  hos- 
tile camp,  and  by  the  power  of  rational  persuasion  sue-  - 
ceeded  in  reconciling  the  conilicting  parties.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  community  was  saved;  and  the  hereditsiry 
priesthood  of  the  deities  by  whose  aid  he  had  restored 
peace  was,  in  accordance  with  his  own  proposal,  offleially 
conferred  upon  Telines  as  a  reward  (vol.  ii.  p.  4),  But  the 
rule  of  the  families  could  not  be  permanently  restored. 
Further  party-feuds  resulted  in  the  Tyrannical  rule  of 
Oleander,  who  was  succeeded  in  01.  Ixs.  3  (b.c.  498)  by 
his  brother  Hippocrates.  The  latter  here- 
upon with  extreme  cunning  and  relentless  Hippocrstee. 
energy  entered  upon  a  policy  of  conquest,  2.  (B.oii'aa-i.)' 
taking  advantage  of  the  quarrels  in  the 
neighboring  towns  in  the  interests  of  his  own  ambition, 
and  concluding  alliances  which  he  respected  precisely  so 
long  as  they  were  of  use  to  him.  Through  him  the  whole 
island  was  for  the  first  time  involved  in  disturbances  and 
insecurity,  and  the  age  of  feuds  between  the  cities  com- 
,  Just   as   similar  times  in  Peloponnesus  followed 
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upon  the  first  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans 
against  the  territories  of  their  neighbors. 

In  Sicily,  however,  the  temptation  to  invasion  aad 
conquest  was  far  stronger  than  in  the  mothcr-conntry. 
The  cities  succeeded  one  another  ou  the  narrow  border  of 
the  coast  at  far  shorter  distances ;  and  the  communities,  as 
they  rose  into  prosperity,  necessarily  felt  themselves 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Moreover,  in  Sicily,  the  terri- 
tori^  of  the  different  cities  were  separated  from  one 
another  by  natural  boundaries.  As  in  Greece,  so  in 
Sicily,  fertile  plains,  watered  by  rivers,  opened  towards  the 
sea,  and  belted  in  the  rear  by  mountains,  formed  natural 
cantons.  Yet  these  divisions  were  not  so  marked  and 
thorough  as  those  formed  by  the  mountain-raages  of 
Greece,  and  afforded  ndther  sufficient  protection  nor 
aatis&«tory  grounds  of  confidence  to  the  weaker  states. 
And,  since  it  followed  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
island  that  no  common  system  of  law  could  possibly  exist 
to  secure  the  uncertain  frontiers,  nor  any  religious  statutes 
which  maintained  peace  in  the  land  ;  no  barrier  whatso- 
ever was  opposed  against  the  impulse  towards  conquest 
animating  the  more  vigorous  of  the  civic  communities.* 

The  feuds  which  hereupon  ensued  were  not  feuds  between 
different  races ;  for  the  attack  which  proceeded  from  warlike 
Gela  was  directed  against  Syracuse:  accordingly  two  Do- 
rian cities  commenced  the  struggle  against  one  another.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ailer  the  foundation  of  their 
city  {i.  e.  about  the  tame  o£  Solon),  the  Syracusans  had  plant- 
ed a  colony  on  the  south  coast,  foundmg  Camarina  between 
the  promontory  Pachynura  and  Gela,  the  Megareans  having 
a  generation  previously  built  Sclinus  on  the  western  part  of 
the  south  coast.  Evidently  the  Pelopounosians,  prompted 
by  the  successes  of  the  Ehodians,  wished  to  emulate  them  in 
these  regions,  predsely  as  they  wished  on  the  east  coast  to 

»  Ab  to  the  cantonal  formation  of  Sioily,  sae  Jul,  Sohnbring,  Umaan- 
dermg  d.  m,g«r.  MurhmeM,  in  Z^U^ir.  f.  allg.  Bh-dk.  N.  P.  xyii.  p.  435. 
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rival  the  Chalcidiaos.  But  the  Ehodiana  intended  to  be 
sole  mastei-s  on  their  side  of  the  island ;  and  thus  a  conflict 
was  unavoidable.  In  the  frontier  district  between  Gela  and 
Syracuse,  on  the  river  Helonis,  two  Greek  forces  for  the  first 
time  confronted  oue  anotlier  in  arms ;  and  although  Syracuse 
was  supported  by  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  yet  she  couid  only 
preserve  her  independence  by  ceding  her  share  of  the  south 
coast,  i.  e.  Camarina  and  the  territory  belonging  to  that  city. 

Meanwhile,  Hippocrates  continued  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  bis  undertakings.     He  di-       iiippnoratca 
rected  his  invasion  to  the  rear  of  Syracuse,   ^ass'^oke") 
which  now  became  completely  isolated,  to- 
wards the  territory  of  the  Chalcidians,  aud  established  his 
authority  at  Leontini,  Naxos,  and    Zancle.     The  means 
which  he-employed  for  carrying  out  his  policy  of  conquest 
are  most  clearly  displayed  in  the  case  of  the  last-named 
of  these  cities. 

Among  the  Chaleidian  colonies  of  the  island  Zancle 
possessed  the  greatest  vitality.  Her  territorial  possessions 
were,  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  other  cities,  meagre  and 
unproductive;  but  in  consequence  she  devoted  double 
attention  to  hei'  excellent  harbor,  while  her  situation  oa 
the  Sicilian  sound  forced  her  to  provide  for  the  seciu-ity  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Io- 
nian seas,  and  to  place  the  harbors  of  the  north  coast  in 
Greek  hands.  The  Zancheans  had  here  to  perform  a 
task  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  Bhodians  in  the 
south ;  for  tho  northern  shoro  is  rocky,  devoid  of  good 
roads,  and  in  part  extremely  unhealthy:  besides  which, 
they  not  only  had  hostile  neighbors  in  the  Carthaginians, 
but  also  in  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Siculi,  who  had  retained 
more  power  in  the  north  than  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  The  Zanclseana,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  in 
founding  Myhe  on  the  nearest  promontory  of  the  north 
coast,  and  after  this,  close  to  the  Punic  frontier,  the  city 
of  Himera,  which  grew  into  an  mdependent  and  populous 
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(jommuaity.  Thus  a  more  extensive  city-territory  formed 
itself,  wliich  in  the  period  of  the  louic  revolt  was  governed 
by  Scythes,  the  ruler  of  Zancle,  a  man  of  great  political 
intelligence  and  foresight,  who  was  also  familiar  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East-  It  occurred  to  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  difficnlties  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  to  obtain  an  increase  of  forces  for  the  Ilellenization 
of  the  north  coast.  Milesians  and  Samians  obeyed  his 
summons ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  Bhegium  with  their 
ships,  the  wily  Argesilaus  of  Ehe^um  succeeded  in  per- 
Buading  them  to  make  an  attack  upon  Zancle  (vol.  ii.  p. 
212).  Scythes,  who  was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Sieuli,  found  himself  excluded  from  his  own  city,  and 
hereupon  summoned  his  ally  Hippocrates  to  his  assistance. 
But  even  by  the  latter  he  was  most  insidiously  deceived ; 
for  the  Tyrant  of  Gela  seized  the  person  of  Scythes,  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  Zancheans,  delivering  up  the  three 
hundred  persons  of  tlie  highest  birth  in  the  city  to  the 
Bamians  for  execution.  Though  the  Samians  abstained 
from  this  sanguinary  act,  they  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hippocratra,  by  which  they  divided  the  rich  spoils  with 
him,  and  doubtless  also  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Gela. 
Hippocrates  enjoyed  the  support  of  two 
oi'olil  '"ol"'  men,  to  whose  talents  as  generals  he  princi- 
ixiii.  3.  (B.  0.  pally  owed  his  splendid  successes.  One  of 
^*^^''  tht«e  was  Grelo,  the  son  of  Dinomenes,  a 

scion  of  the  priestly  family  of  Telines  (p.  213);  the 
other  -^nesidemus,  who  belonged  to  a  yet  more  illustrious 
femily,  that  of  the  .^gidffi,  the  same  bouse  which  had 
emigrated  from  seven-gated  Thebes  to  Sparta,  helped  to 
establish  the  polity  of  the  latter,  and  subsequently 
branched  off  to  Tbera,  Cyrene,  and  Rhodes  (vol.  i.  p. 
200).  From  Rhodes,  again,  a  branch  of  this  vigorous 
and  migratory  house  had  come  to  Gtela ;  viz.,  the  family 
of  the  Emmenidse,  to  which  -iEnesidemus  belonged.  lie 
as  well  as  Gelo  were  ambitious  schemers,  and   neither 
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intended  to  remain  the  instrument  of  another  man's 
power  and  gloiy.  Qe!o,  tiie  younger  of  the  pair,  out- 
stripped his  rival.  Ailar  Hippocrates  had  fallen  in  a 
battle  against  the  Siculi,  Gelo  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  and  under  the  pretence  of  defending  the  rights 
of  the  Tyrant's  sons,  who  were  under  age,  vanquished  in 
open  battle  the  citizen-army  of  the  Geloans,  and  hereupon 
himself  seized  the  supreme  power,  in  order  to  carry  out 
on  a  grander  scale  his  predecessor's  schemes  of  founding  a 
Greek  empire  in  Sicily,  He  was  particularly  anxious  to 
establish  a  naval  power ;  and  as  the  towns  of  the  south 
coast  with  their  open  roads  ■were  ill  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  cast  an  eye  upon  Syracuse,  the  capacities  of 
whose  large  harbor  seemed  to  him  to  mark  her  out  as  the 
capital  of  the  island.  The  circumstances  of  the  time 
favored  his  plans.  For  the  attention  of  the  motlier- 
country  was  engrossed  by  the  imminent  Pei-sian  invasion, 
so  that  he  had  no  intervention  to  fear  from  that  quarter ; 
and,  similarly,  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island  met  the 
designs  of  Gelo  half-way.''' 

The  first  settlement  of  the   Corinthian 
colonists  had  been  effected  on  Ortygia  (vol,       Syi'aouse, 
i,  p.  467),  where  stood  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis,  near  the  spring  of  Arethusa  and  the  temple  of 
Athene— the  two  saci-ed  localities  of  the  island,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  ancient  femilies  of  tlie  city  for  a 
long  time   continued    to    dwell.     These    fiimilies    were 
descended  from  the  original  body  of  the  Syra 
tiers,  who  had  in  Dorian  fashion  divided  i 
selves  the  conquered  lands,  and  were,  as  proprietors  of 
these  lots  of  land,  called  the  lords  of  the  soil,  or  Gamoii. 
By  the  side  of  these  original  citizens,  in  whose  hands  was 
the  govei'ument   of  the  city,  an  industrial   population 

*  Oleander  and  Hippoorates;  Herod,  vlj.  164;  Arietot.  Polit.  p.  231, 
25,— Zanole:  Herod,  vi.  23.— Scnerally,  Bnrnot  da  Pceale,  liecherchea 
ear  hs  ElaUi<i«emeaiB  des  Greea  en  Sisil,  1846. 
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arose,  whose  numbers  rapidly  increased  and  attained  to 
prosperity  by  means  of  trade  in  corn,  navigation,  arts, 
and  handicraft.  These  were  the  unenfraachised  residents 
under  the  protection  of  the  city.  A  third  class  was  com- 
posed of  the  so-called  Cillicyrii,  the  imfree  remnant  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  tilled  the  soil  belonging  to  the 
Gamoi-i  as  the  serfe  of  the  latter,  resembling  as  to  position 
the  Helots  and  Penestse  (vol.  i.  p.  215).  The  governing 
families  disphiyed  as  much  efficiency  and  energy  of  action 
in  Syracuse  as  in  the  mother-city,  with  which  they  always 
kept  up  intimate  relations.  They  connected  their  smsll 
island  off  the  shore  by  means  of  a  large  mole  with  the 
great  island,  upon  which  they  thus  as  it  were  Imd  Lands, 
thus  taking  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  an 
island-empire.  For  they  not  only  filled  the  shores  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  with  their  suburban  population,  but 
also  sent  out  colonies  in  every  direction :  e.  g.,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  the  existence  of  their  city,  to  Acrra 
(01.  XX.  1,  B.  c.  664) ;  twenty  years  later  to  Casmenas ; 
and  later  stUl  (01.  xlv.  2,  e.c.  599),  to  Camarina.  Thus 
they  encircled  the  territory  of  their  city  with  a  belt  of 
fortified  points,  secured  their  command  of  the  whole 
south-eastern  corner  of  Sicily,  and  obtained  military  sta- 
tions well  adapted  for  further  undertakings.  They  also 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  hi  order  there  also  to 
spread  Greek  civilization,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
most  fertile  rt^ona  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  ^  Thus 
they  are  said  to  have  founded,  in  the  centre  of  Sicily,  in 
a  lofly  situation  abounding  in  springs,  the  city  of  Enna, 
about  contemporaneously  with  the  foundation  of  Aorse ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  availed  themselves  of  their 
numerous  colonies  to  distribute  the  turbulent  population 
of  Syracuse  itself,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  existing 
government.* 

SAone:  Thuo.  vi.  6;  Seliubring,  Jc-ffi— Palasmolo,  in  Jahb.  /.     El. 
Philol.  iJajipUm.  iv.  66I.-Bnafi:  Staph.  Bya.  s.  v. 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  ali  their  sagacity  and  energy,  the  Syra- 
cusau  families  were  not  permitted  to  achieve  a  permanent 
success  either  in  their  domestic  or  in  their  foreign  policy. 
For  on  the  south  coast,  where  their  advance  necessarily 
led  to  conflicts  with  Gela,  their  possessions  were  taken 
from  them  by  Hippocrates,  who,  after  the  battle  on  the 
Helorus,  victoriously  advanced  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city.  The  calamities  of  war  shook  the  authority  of 
the  aristocracy,  ps  was  also  the  case  with  the  Corinthian 
BaechiadEe  (vol.  i.  p.  294),  The  two  lower  classes  of  tho 
population  of  Syracuse  combined  for  the  purpose  of  a 
common  rising;  the  families  were  expelled  and  fled  to 
Gela,  to  seek  the  support  of  the  Tyrant  in  power  there, 
although  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  one  else  to 
their  fall.  This  event  occurred  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Gelo's  rule  over  Gela,  and  he  contrived  to  take  every 
possible  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offering  itself  to 
him.  He  returned  with  the  exiles  to  Syracuse,  before  a 
new  political  system  had  been  established  in  the  revolted 
city.  The  citizens  placed  their  destinies  in  his  hands,  and 
Gelo  was  delighted  to  And  himself  so  soon  and  so  com- 
pletely master  of  the  main  object  of  his  rule,  the  city  in  its 
state  of  internal  discord  voluntarily  recognising  him  as 
entitled  definitely  to  settle  her  domestic  affairs.  Ho 
immediately  entrusted  his  brother  Hiero 
with  the  administration  of  Gela,  and  him-  Gelo  inSj™- 
self  took  up  his  residence  at  Sji-aeuse.  3.  (b.c.  431-3.), 
This  event  signalized  the  commencement  of 
a  new  epoch  both  for  the  latter  city  and  for  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily. 

Gelo's  next  task  was  to  transform  Syracuse  into  a  great 
capital  and  a  splendid  royal  residence,  so  as  to  bury  the 
former  state  of  things  in  oblivion,  and  to  prevent  the  possi-; 
bility  of  a  reaction.  For  this  end,  he  transplanted  all  tho 
CamarinEsans,  and  the  majority  of  the  Geloans,  to  Syra^' 
cuse.     He  also  introduced  the  population  from  the  east 
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coast  into  the  new  capital.  On  that  coaBt,in  the  beautiful 
bay  in  the  inamediate  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  lay  the  city  of 
Megara  (vgI.  i.  p.  468),  the  metropolis  of  Seliuus ;  hemmed 
in  between  the  Leontiniana  aud  Syracusans,  the  Megare- 
ans  had  been  unable  to  raise  their  city  to  any  steady  con- 
dition of  prosperity ;  much  less  therefore  were  they  likely 
to  be  able  to  withstand  the  overpowering  strength  wielded 
by  their  neighbor  at  the  present  time.  And  yet  the 
Dobl€s  at  Megara  had  resolved  to  defend  their  independ- 
ence, aud  to  resist  with  all  the  means  in  their  power  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  their  city  into  the  Tyrant's 
empire.  Gelo  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  siege,  before  he 
could  achieve  his  object.  Syracuse  was  hereupon  increased 
to  twice  her  previous  size.  For,  the  population  having 
long  ago  spread  across  the  isthmus  of  Ortygia  on  to  the 
mainland,  the  vast  high  plain  of  the  latter,  from  the 
isthmus  as  far  as  the  sea  to  the  noi-th  (Achradina)  was 
organized  into  a  town,  and  surrounded  with  fortifications: 
while,  furthei'  inland,  the  quarter  of  the  city  next  to 
Achradina,  called  Tyche,  at  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours'  distance  from  the  island,  was  constructed  on  the 
same  principle.  For  these  gigantic  efforts  all  the  labor 
at  hand  was  employed,  and  most  lucratively  rewarded. 
Public  attention  was  diverted  from  all  questions  regarding 
the  constitution.  At  the  same  time,  so  many  additional 
elements  were  infused  into  the  population,  that  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  party-divisioua  became  impossible ;  the  city 
was  as  it  were  founded  anew;  and  Gelo  hereby  succeeded 
in  making  himself  personally  indispensable  amidst  the 
multitude  flowing  in  from  all  sides,  amidst  the  construc- 
tion of  great  public  works  and  the  establishment  of  new 
institutions,  because  in  him  alone  the  entire  body  found  a 
source  of  security  and  cohesion. 
Political  views  '^^^  policy  pursued  by  Gelo  was  not  that 
and  measQree  of  of  an  ordinaiy  tyrant.  He  contrived,  after 
a  fashion  peculiar  to  himself,  to  combine  the 
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principles  of  aristocratic  aud  of  democratic  government. 
Thus  ia  Megara  it  liad  been  the  nobles  who  had  taten 
arms  against  him,  and  who  therefore  trembled  ia  appre- 
hension of  his  vengeance.  Instead  of  suffering  any 
penalty  or  incurring  any  loss,  the  nobles  were  trans- 
planted into  the  new  capital;  but  the  common  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  amongst  whom  were  many  Siculi  and  men 
of  Phtenician  descent,  were  sold  into  slavery  abroad.  The 
■  same  procedure  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  Cihalcidian  places. 
Gelo  desired  a  great  city,  but  one  without  paupers ;  he 
wished  for  a  population  of  as  many  educated  aud  well-to- 
do  citizens  as  possible,  in  which  not  only  the  particular 
interests  of  different  classes  and  towns,  but  also  the  special- 
ities of  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic  character  and  habits  of 
life,  should  be  reconciled  with  one  another.  Syracuse 
may,  therefore,  be  called  the  first  Helleuic  town  of  first- 
rate  importance  (Gross-stadt),  because  in  it  natives  and 
foreigners  enjoyed  the  same  measure  of  rights  and  honors. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  aristocratic  govemments,  Grelo 
particularly  encouraged  the  citizens  in  agricultural  pui-- 
Buils,  and  kept  a  strict  watch  over  the  fields  and  lands, 
but  at  the  same  time  allowed  full  play  to  the  agencies  of 
civil  society,  and  opened  all  the  sources  of  wealth  ofiered 
by  ship-building  and  trade;  the  construction  of  galJeys 
was  carried  on  upon  the  grandest  scale;  the  population 
was  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  entire  civic  com- 
munity regarded  as  the  possessor  of  the  supreme  power. 
Accordingly,  when  (Mo  had  reached  the  summit  of  his 
power,  he  declared  his  willingness  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  community;  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  citizens  would  hereupon  adopt  no  other 
course  than  that  of  hailing  him  as  their  preserver,  their 
benefector,  and  their  king,  because  on  him  was  based  the 
prosperity  and  security  of  the  new  city.* 

sSeeKolaVrir.  Appendix. 
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Hia  views  extended  far  beyond  the  walls 
Geio*B  cela-  of  Syracuse,  and  even  beyond  tlie  coasts  of 
mother-oountjj.  Sicily.  He  was  acquainted  -witli  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Asiatic  Greece,  witb  its  in- 
ternal disruption  and  the  power  of  the  Great  King.  He 
thought  that  a  favorable  opportunity  had  arrived  for  ob- 
taining for  the  Siceliotes  a  deciding  influence  in  the  mother- 
country,  and  for  offering  a  brilliant  satisfectioo  to  the 
pride  with  which  the  flourishing  colonies  glanced  across 
the  sea  upon  the  elder  Hellas  (vol,  i.,  p.  499);  for,  while 
the  states  of  the  mother- country  had  ooly  recently  com- 
menced to  construct  navies,  and  in  the  matter  of  land- 
troops  bad  to  depend  upon  the  levy  of  their  citizen  militia, 
Bufiering  at  the  same  time  from  a  great  want  of  cavalry 
and  light  troops, — while,  moreover,  their  pecuniary  means 
were  small,  and  their  supplies  of  corn  had  to  be  obtained 
from  distant  lands;  Gelo,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed 
complete  and  well-practised  military  and  naval  forces. 
His  land  army,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  any  time,  num- 
bered 20,000  citizens  and  mercenaries;  besides  slingsmen, 
archers,  and  heavy  and  light  cavalry.  The  number  of 
his  galleys  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  hundred.  Fur- 
thermore, he  possessed  a  treasury  and  magazines  of  corn 
filled  from  tlie  superabundance  of  the  island.  His  neigh- 
bors, the  Carthaginians,  had  manifestly  taught  him  how 
to  create  an  imperial  power,  of  which  the  mother-country 
had  no  conception:  beyond  the  sea,  as  well  as  on  his  own 
island,  he  was  confronted  by  the  national  enemy,  and  thus 
forced  to  hold  in  readiness  well-organized  forces,  capable 
of  action  at  any  moment ;  and  his  design  could  be  no  other 
than,  with  the  help  of  these  forces,  to  unite  under  his  sway 
the  entire  island,  and  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Greek 
colonization  of  Sicily,  which  stUl  remained  unfinished. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  already  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  states  of  the  mother-country,  and  had  particu- 
larly sought  to  persuade  Spaita  to  a^ist  him  in  the  aubjec- 
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tion  of  the  western  part  of  the  island.  The  Spartans  wera 
themselves  not  unfamiliar  with  schemes  of  the  kind,  A 
few  years  previously  Dorieus,  the  brother  of  King  Cleo- 
moues  (voL  ii.,  p.  292),  had  fought  there  against  Phi»m- 
cians  and  Elymi,  and  had  himself  fallen  in  battle.  Gelo 
accordingly  called  upon  the  Spartans  to  avenge,  in  combi- 
nation with  himself,  the  death  of  that  Hcraclide,  aud  to 
make  good  the  failure  of  his  adventurous  enterprise  by  a 
well-organized  campaign.  He,  at  the  same  time,  pointed 
out  the  advantages  which  the  mother-country  would  derive 
from  taking  all  the  harbors  of  the  island,  which  abounded 
in  corn,  out  of  the  clutehes  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  open- 
ing them  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
Sicily  was  to  be  constituted  the  centre  of  Greek  history, 
and  the  King  of  Syracuse  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek 
forces.  Sparta  had  no  wish,  and  at  that  time  also  lacked 
the  power,  for  entering  into  any  such  schemes.  But  we 
may  now  understand  why,  when  a  few  years  later  the  en- 
voys came  aeross  ftom  the  Isthmus  (vol.  ii.  p.  303)  to 
claim  federal  aid  against  Xerxes  from  Gelo, 
be  mot  them  with  haughty  pride  He  re-  „■'■'''  '."  ^ 
garded  his  state  as  the  sole  great  powe  h  H 
therto  established  by  Greeks;  he  con^  de  ed  \''  "1  ^  '' 
the  republics  of  the  mother-count  y  as    n     <*  *  (b 

ferior  in  resources  and  without  the  strong  ^ 
guidance  of  a  single  hand,  wholly  ncapalle  of  es  tng 
the  Persians,  and  therefore  believed  that  his  own  a  d  wa'^ 
indispensable  in  the  approaching  inte  nat  onal  confl  t 
The  troubles  of  the  Greeks  would  he  hoped  nd  ce  the 
states  of  Greece  Proper  to  recognze  h  w  ilfoml  1 
claims  to  supremacy.  Ho  accordingly  d  minded  a  the 
condition  of  aid  on  bis  part,  that  the  onduct  of  tl  e  w  r 
both  by  water  and  by  land  should  1  e  enti  ted  to  h  m  1£ 
When  the  Spartan  representative  in  1  gnantly  jected  the 
notion,  thathiskings,thesuceessorsofAg  meniu  n  si  odd 
allow  a  foreign  prince  to  lead  tlie  H  11  n      CI     1^1    ed 
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himself  ready  to  mate  one  concession.  Ho  aslced  the  en- 
voys to  choose  whether  they  would  give  him  the  conduct 
of  the  war  by  land,  or  of  that  by  sea.  But,  as  towards  the 
Spartans,  this  proposal  was  equivalent  to  a  motion  for  a 
transfer  of  the  naval  command  to  Syracuse;  andthe  Atlie- 
nian  envoy  therefore  now  came  forward  in  the  name  of  his 
state,  the  rise  of  whose  power  Gelo  (like  all  the  rest)  failed 
■to  appreciate.  The  Athenians,  he  was  apprized,  who  had 
never  changed  their  pla«e-of  habitation,  ought  on  no  ac- 
count to  concede  the  precedence  to  younger  states,  and  to 
Hellenes  who  had  emigrated  from  their  homes.  It  was 
not  generals,  but  trooj«  that  were  wanted.  Thus  the  cities 
of  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  answered  pride  by- 
pride;  no  reconciliation  of  their  respective  claims  was 
possible;  and  after  a  violent  altercation,  Gelo  dismissed 
the  envoys  from  his  palace,  mocking  their  folly  after  the 
feshion  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks:  "Let  them  go  home  and 
tell  their  fellow-countrymen  that  their  year  had  lost  its 
spring;"  i.e.,  that  they  had  deprived  themselves  of  the 
best  part  of  the  national  power. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Greek  tradition  gave  of  the 
embassy.  The  Sicilians,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to 
allow  liat  tlie  negotiations  had  miscarried  on  the  point  of 
honor  as  to  the  supreme  command;  they  affirmed  that 
Gelo  had  been  ready,  even  under  the  hegemony  of  Sparta, 
to  offer  active  federal  aid,  and  that  ware  at  home  had 
alone  prevented  him  from  sending  it.  And,  in  truth,  as 
early  as  two  years  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  a 
Sicilian  war  of  the  most  dangerous  chai-acter  was  immi- 
nent ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
that  BO  sagacious  a  prince  as  Gelo  should  have  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  taking  part  in  a  war  in  Hellas  and  in 
the  ^gean,  especially  with  a  force  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  him  to  found  on  it  a  claim  for  the  supreme 
command. 

Ho  could  not,  however,  in  his  owa  interest,  refi'ain 
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from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  Geiowatulies 
afliiiK  of  Greece;  it  was  necesaarj  for  him  tii"  progicsa  of 
to  be  sufficiently  well  informed  as  to  their  vaBion'^of™EdI 
progress,  so  as  to  be  able  in  good  time  to  '"^' 
shape. his  policy  according  to  their  course;  for  if  the 
Greek  force  should  rapidly  succumb,  as  he  could  not  but 
expect,  it  was  probable  that  the  Persians,  who  had  already 
taken  measures  ia  reconuoiti-e  the  Sicilian  waters  before- 
hand (vol.  ii.  p.  192),  would  not  content  themselves  with 
the  Greek  mother-country.  No  time  could  be  more  favor- 
able for  subjecting  Sicily  than  that  of  the  war  with  Car- 
thage, which  had  already  broken  out ;  and  therefore  it  be- 
hooved Ge!o  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  a  junc- 
tion between  the  two  hereditary  foes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  accordingly  sent  one  of  his  moat  trustworthy  servants, 
Cadmus,  the  son  of  Scythes  (p.  216),  to  Delphi,  with  three 
ships  and  rich  presents,  with  orders  to  observe  thence,  as 
from  a  neutral  spot,  the  course  of  events.  Cadmus  was 
directed,  in  case  of  a  victory  of  the  barbarians,  to  offer  the 
homage  of  Gelo  to  the  Great  King,  while  the  latter  was 
still  in  Greece,  thus  anticipating  the  outbreak  of  actual 
hostilities.  Cadmus  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this 
mission,  since  he  had  himself  been  governor  of  Cos  under 
the  Persian  supremacy,  and  was,  like  his  father  before  him, 
fevorably  esteemed  at  the  court  of  the  Great  King.  Gelo's 
own  attention,  on  the  other  hand,  was  wholly  occupied  by 
the  Sicilian  complications,  the  starting-point  of  which  was 
at  Acragas,* 

Acragas,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  Greek 
colonies,  situate  between  Gela  and  Selinus     ,   J^^^'ofy    "^ 
had  with  extraordinary  rapidity  passed  most 
of  the  other  cities  of  the  island  in  the  race  (vol.  i.  p.  475). 
It  had  from  the  iirst  been  built  in  the  style  of  a   great 
town,  at  an  hour's  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  broad 
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terrace  of  rock,  of  wliicli  the  precipitous  walla  descend 
towards  the  sea  and  towards  either  side,  so  as  in  many 
places  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  city  wall,  while 
mountains  of  greater  height  rise  ia  the  rear.  The  city, 
fcuilt  on  the  successive  tiers  of  this  rocky  terrace,  was 
crowned  by  the  acropolis  where,  at  a  height  of  1,200  feet, 
Stood  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  management  of  tho 
public  works  was  entrusted  to  Phalaris,  an  ambitious 
citizen,  who  took  advantage  of  the  power  necessarily 
attaching  to  such  an  office  (vol.  ii.  p.  605)  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city,  after  the  latter  had  existed  for 
scarcely  aa  many  as  twenty  years.  Doubtless,  tlio 
influence  of  his  rule  was  beneficial,  in  so  far  as  it  essen- 
tially contributed  in  a  short  space  of  time  to  increase  the 
strength,  size,  and  unportance  of  the  young  city.  But  in 
other  respects  his  government,  according  to  universal 
tradition,  was  arbitrary  and  hated;  so  that  the  memory 
of  its  Ml  in  01.  Ivii.  4  (b.c.  559  eirc.)  survived  as  that 
of  a  happy  epoch.  However,  even  afler  his  overthrow, 
the  community  failed  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  tranquil 
progress  in  its  civU  life;  and  the  great  difBculties 
attending  upon  the  guidance  of  a  heterogeneous  and 
rapidly  accumulating  multitude  continued  again  and 
again  to  place  the  state  in  tlie  power  of  single  rnlei-s. 
Among  the  colonists  who  had  immigrated  into  Acragas 
were  members  of  the  &mi!y  of  the  Emmenidas  (p.  216), 
one  of  whom  was  Telemachua,  who  had  already  played  an 
important  part  in  connection  with  the  overthrow  of 
Phalaris;  and  after  two  other  despots— Alcamcnes  and 
Alcaoder — had  successively  held  sway  in  Acragas,  tlie 
house  of  the  Emmenidse  once  more  came  into  the 
foreground.  In  Gela,  jEnesidemus  had  been  obliged  to 
give  way  to  his  rival  Gelo  ;  whereupon  he  for  a  time 
endeavored  to  maintain  himself  in  Leontini,  and  finally 
emigrated  to  Acragas,  where  his  two  sons,  Thero 
and    Xenocrates,  succeeded    in    restoring    the    ancient 
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glory  of  their  house  in   a  new  locality,  and  witli    new 
splendor. 

The  Tyrannical  rule  of  the  Emmenidse  at 
Acragas  closely  corresponded,  as  to  both  oc^sZ''i^^I"oh 
origin  and  character,  to  the  rule  of  Gelo  ^  "!  *■  (^'  °- 
There  was  commander-in  chief  of  the  city 
and  contrived  to  establish  a  personal  jnfluetn.e  over  the 
military  forces ;  so  that  iu  01  Ixxii  4,  (b  c  489 )  he  waa 
able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  over  which  he 
ruled  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  His  away 
was  both  wise  and  gentle,  so  that,  although  established  by 
force  of  arms,  it  was  not  felt  as  a  despotism.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  derived  &om  the  feet,  that  even  after  his 
death  his  memory  was  blessed.  He  closely  attached 
himself  to  his  more  powci-ful  neighbor,  to  whom  he 
married  his  daughter  Demarete ;  be  not  only  took  care  to 
adorn  the  city  under  his  rule  with  all  the  arts  of  peace, 
but  even,  after  the  example  of  Gelo,  endeavored  to 
enlarge  its  territory  by  new  acquisitions.  On  the  fui-ther 
side  of  the  hills,  from  which  the  streams  flow  down 
towards  Aeragas,  lay  Himera,  the  colony  of  tlie  Zan- 
clteans  (p.  202),  to  which  already  Philaus  h^  turned  his 
attention.  Himera  was  ruled  by  Tenlluc,  the  son  of 
Crmippus,  who  imposed  a  severe  disciphne  upon  the 
lonico-Doric  population.  With  the  opponents  ot  Terillus 
Thero  established  communications,  and  expelled  him  in  a 
successful  campaign.  Thero  was  now,  like  Gelo,  ruler  on 
two  coasts  of  the  island.  But  Terillus  was  not  devoid  of 
friends ;  he  was  allied  with  Anaxilaus,  his  son-in-law,  and 
exerted  every  means  of  resistance,  placing  his  chief  hope 
in  Carthage.* 
In    Carthage    the   Phceniciana   had  created  a  power 


»  Deati  of  Phalaris,  01.  Ivii.  4.  {b.   o.   5iB).— Hiei 
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Tb«  catth^gi-  ««<^h  as  they  had  never  called  into  life  la 
iiiiaitmpiieii,cd  their  mother-country — an  empire  extend- 
ite  power.  .^^  between  sea  and  desert  in  a  conntry 

of  inexhaustible  resources,  and  surroimded  on  all  sidea 
by  strong  fortified  posts.  "With  Carthage  ftr  ite  base 
the  Phoenician  power,  after  being  driven  back  at  all 
points  in  the  Eastern  waters,  endeavored  to  maintain 
itself  in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  As  Carthaginians, 
the  Phffinicians  avenged  their  former  losses  npon  the 
Hellenes,  and  set  a  limit  to  the  advance,  hitherto  un- 
checked, of  the  Hellenic  power  ;  in  Africa  they  defended 
the  frontiers  of  their  empire  against  Cyrene  and  Barca, 
and  in  Sicily  they  maintained  their  possessiona  gainst 
Selinus  and  Acragas.  The  outposts  of  the  African 
empire  were  the  email  islands  to  the  south  and  south-west 
of  Sicily,  which  were  as  troublesome  to  the  Greek  towns 
as  ^gina  had  formerly  been  to  Athens;  particulai-ly 
Gauliis  (Gozzo)  and  Melite  (Malta),  whose  precipitous 
shores  and  harbors,  readily  admitting  of  being  closed, 
constituted  it  a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  a  naval 
station  of  incomparable  excellence. 

In  proportion  as  wars  at  home  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  in  the  mother-country,  Caiihago 
found  herself  forced  to  occupy  an  independent  position, 
and  not  only  to  assert  the  mterests  of  her  own  trade,  but 
also  to  assume  a  hegemony  over  the  other  staples  and 
colonic  of  the  Phoanicians,  which  were  neglected  by  the 
mother-countiy.  In  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  we  find 
Carthage  appearing  as  a  warlike  power.  The  Hellenic 
colonization  of  Sicily,  in  consequence,  comes  to  a  sudden 
standstill ;  the  Ehodians  and  Cnidians  are,  about  the  year 
580  E.  c.  (01.  1),  driven  back  from  Lilybieum  ;  the  Car- 
thi^nians  combine  more  closely  with  the  Elynii  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  Tyrrhenians  on  the  other,  occupy 
Sardmia,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tyrrhenians  clear  Cyrnus 
(Corsica)  of  the  Phoc^ans,  (who  had  with  much  audacity 
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iutnided  into  ths  waters  claimed  by  the  Carthaginians  as 
their  own,)  and,  after  the  losa  of  the  Liparian  ishinds 
(vol.  i.  p.  477),  with  increased  obstinacy  retain  their 
hold  upon  the  western  point  of  Sicily  and  the  Agates, 
In  these  regions  they  were  masters  of  three  strong  pointe  : 
Motye  on  the  west  coa£t,  with  a  harbor  of  war  well 
defended  by  rocky  islands,  serving  as  a  point  of  commu- 
nication with  Africa ;  on  the  north  coast,  serving  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  Sardinia,  Panormus,  the 
best  naval  station  in  Sicily ;  and,  lastly,  Solois.  Thus  the 
boundary-line,  separating  the  Hellenic  dominion  on  land 
and  water  from  the  non-Hellenic,  passed  straight  across 
Sicily  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west. 

Neither  side  could  remain  satisfied  with  this  state  of 
things.  The  Carthaginians  felt  themselves  at  all  points  con- 
fined, endangered,  and  excluded  from  the  most  important 
sea-routes,  and  more  especially  from  the  Sicilian  sound. 
The  vigorous  rise  of  the  Rhodian  towns  had  long  filled 
the  Carthaginians  with  suspicion  and  jealousy ;  and  when 
Syracuse  became  a  great  harbor  of  war,  and  when  the  two 
powerftil  dynasties  in  Syracuse  and  Acragas  drew  the 
bonds  of  their  alliance  closer  and  closer,  until  they 
formed  a  united  naval  and  military  power,  no  doubts 
could  remain  as  to  the  objects  of  these  armaments.  To 
this  were  added  the  complications  in  the  East,  which 
brought  forward  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever  the  ancient 
opposition  between  Hellenes  and  Phcenicians.  To  Tyro 
and  Sidon  had  belonged  the  ships  by  which  Ionia  had 
been  conquered  (vol.  ii.  p.  204);  and  on  the  auxiliary 
forces  of  the  Phtenicians  the  Persians  had  based  their 
principal  hopes  of  victory,  when  undertaking  their  expe- 
dition i^ainst  Hellas.  The, kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
the  foremost  vassals  of  Xerxes  (vol.  ii.  p.  318),  And, 
since  already  Darius  had  extended  his  plans  against 
Hellas  as.  far  as  the  western  colonies  of  the  Hellenes :  how 
could  the  Persians  have  neglected  to  reckon  upon   the 
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the  Phcenicians  for  the  exeoufion  of  their 
schemes  ?  (As  early  as  the  time  of  Cambyses  they  had 
mtended  to  make  use  of  the  resources  of  Carthage  for  the 
objects  of  theii-  empire.)  How,  moreover,  could  the 
Ph<emcians  themselves,  in  tlie  mother-country  or  in  the 
colonies,  have  omitted  to  take  thought  of  using  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  for  overthrowing  the  naval 
dominion  of  the  Hellenes  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the 
East  ?  There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  questioning  the 
fact  of  the  embassies  s^d  to  have  been  sent  to  Carthage 
by  the  Great  Kings.* 

Carthage  had  never  been  so  powerful,  and  so  well  pre- 
pared for  war,  as  she  was  at  the  present  moment.  From 
a  colonizing,  she  had  changed  into  a  conquering  state. 
The  real  author  of  this  bolder  line  of  policy,  the  founder 
of  the  warlike  power  of  Carthage,  was  Mago,  or  Anno  as 
(Herodotus  calls  him).  He  had  given  a  systematic 
organization  to  the  army,  and  had  introduced  a  strict  code 
of  military  regulations,  such  as  was  imperatively  neces- 
eary  in  the  case  of  an  ai-my  made  up  of  so  many  hetero- 
geneous elements.  For  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  the 
citizens  formed  a  small  minority ;  the  main  body  of  the 
troops  consisted  of  Numidiaus  and  Libyans,  Baleares, 
Spaniards  and  Gauls,  Ligurians  and  Italicans,  and  Greek 
mercenaries.  Heroin  lay  furthermore  the  reason  for 
investing  the  generaJs  with  extraordinary  powers ;  they 
held  royal  sway  over  the  fcrces,  and,  after  once  proving 
themselves  worthy  of  trust,  were  left  in  office  for  an 
unlimited  period :  their  powers  were  even  allowed  to 
descend  to  their  sons,  who  had  grown  up  in  arras  under 
their  guidance,  so  that  a  kind  of  djmasty  of  j 

»  Epliorus  ap,  Sohol.  Pind.  Pith.  i.  146  (Frigm.  Hist,  Gr.  i. 
and  Dioaor.  li.  20.  Dnnoker,  W.  p,  864,  doubts  tha  fact  of  a 
t^reeraent.  Carthage  in  the  fifth  century,  Mommaon,  Hist,  of  H' 
iL  p.  13  [Am.  Ed.]  MOTement  of  Bhodiana  and  Cnidians  to 
D!od.  T.  5. 
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formed  itself,  especially  as  the  dignity  of  the  City-king  or 
Supreme  Judge  appeara  to  have  been  occasionally  con- 
ferred upon  tlie  generals.  Thus  the  house  of  Mago  at 
that  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  state,  its  influence  being 
based  not  only  upon  the  military  talents  and  governing 
capacities,  but  also  upon  the  superior  degree  of  culture 
■which  characterized  its  members.  Greek  civilization  con- 
tributed very  essentially  to  the  flourishing  condition  of 
tbe  entire  state  (vol.  i.  p.  485)  ;  and  the  house  of  Mago 
was  pre-eminently  connected  with  Greek  fiimilies  by  the 
bonds  of  mutual  hospitality  and  i-elationship.  Hamilcar 
or  Amilcar,  the  son  of  Mago,  was  manied  to  a  Syracusan 
wife ;  and  another  member  of  the  same  house  was  Anno, 
or  Hanno,  who  made  the  great  voyage  of  discovery  into 
the  Atlantic  along  the  coasts  of  West  Africa,  and  com- 
posed a  narrative  of  his  voyage,  of  which  fragments  have 
been  preserved  to  us  in  a  Greek  translation.^ 

Aiter  Hasdrubal,  the  elder  son  of  Mago,  had  fallen  ia 
battle  in  Sardinia,  Hamilcar  filled  the  office  ^^^  i^terreaiion, 
of  commander-in-chief  Personal  motives  of  earths^  in 
could  not  but  very  strongly  inclme  hun  g^'uj^*"^ 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily ;  and 
he  accordingly  used  his  b€«t  endeavor's  to  recommend 
TeriHus  to  the  protection  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  the 
former  came  to  Africa  as  a  fugitive  from  Himera— par- 
ticularly as  the  two  men  were  connected  by  rites  of  hospi- 
tality. Terillus  at  the  same  time  procured  for  the  Car- 
thaginians the  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  Anaxilaus, 
(who  ruled  over  the  two  cities  on  the  Sicilian  sound,) 
and  went  so  far  in  his  jealousy  against  the  splendor  of  the 
Tyrants  of  Syracuse  and  of  Aeragas,  as  to  deliver  up  his 
two  sons  to  the  Carthaginians  as  hostagtffl  of  his  fidelity. 
Furthermore,  the  Selinuntians  were,  from  motives  of 
hatred  against  Aeragas,  on  the  side  of  Carthage.     Thus 

«  Oeoffr.  mmor^,  ed.  C.  Miiller,  i.  p.  xviu. ;  Baiii-  ad  Herod,  vii.  I6S. 
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the  Sieiliaii  Gi'eeks  were  disunited  amongst  themselves  j 
in  addition  to  which  the  Sieuli  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  were  hostile  to  the  coast-towns,  while  there  was  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  aid  from  the  mother-countiy. 
Hence  the  poaidoa  of  afiairs  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  favorable  for  an  attack  upon  the  Sicilian  Greeks ; 
and  the  intentions  of  Hamilcar  were  doubtless  directed  to 
no  less  an  aim,  than  that  of  making  Sicily  a  vassal-state 
of  Carthage,  similar  to  what  Sardinia  had  already  become. 
The  expedition  actnally  imdert-aken  was  accordingly 
planned  on  the  grandest  scale.  Two  hundred  galleys  set 
sail,  accompanied  by  an  immense  fleet  of  transports. 
The  numbers  of  the  land-troops  are  stated  at  SOOjOOO; 
though  even  leas  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the  num- 
bers given  in  this  instanoe,  than  in  that  of  the  Persian 
hosts  which  inundated  Hellas  about  the  same  period. 
Of  the  hoi-semen  of  chariots  a  large' proportion  perished, 
before  Hamilcar  reached  Panormus.  He  next  inarched 
before  Himera,  and  pitched  a  double  camp,  one  for  the 
land-army,  the  other  for  the  ships,  which  he  caused  to  be 
drawn  on  shore,  the  coast  hereabouts  being  devoid  oi 
harbors.  He  risked  everything  upon  the  attempt  to 
take  the  city  from  Thero,  intending  to  constitute  it  a  new 
position  and  a  basis  of  military  operations  for  the  Cartha. 
ginians  in  Sicily. 

The  situation  of  Himera  was  extremely 
aiegoa  Himera.  Strong.  A  broad  torrace  of  hills  descends 
480  oito')"'' *'*'°'  ^^''^  ^'^^  ^'^  ^^^P  borders  towards  the 
plain  of  the  coast,  and  again  into  the  valley 
of  the  river,  protecting  the  city  in  the  southeast :  on  its 
other  sides  the  city-height  communicates  with  the 
mountains  and  their  gorges.  One  solitary  road  leads  up 
from  the  shore,  ascending  by  a  narrow  pass  between  the 
borders  of  the  city  and  a  conical  elevation  jutting  out 
by  itself  (eosso  deUa  Signora).  The  siege  pratracted 
itself,  and  the  allies  found  time  io  unite  their  forces,  beforo 
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tlio  superior  number  of  tlia  enemy  had  been  able  to  iuSict 
damage  upon  them  separiitely.  To  protect  the  city,  Gelo 
built  a  ibrtifled  camp  in  the  valley  of  the  river,  whence 
he  could  communicate  both  with  the  city  and  the  country 
of  the  interior,  and  wbei-e  he  at  the  same  time  remained 
unobserved  by  the  enemy;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
full  view  could  be  obtained  from  the  city  of  the  double 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  aU  the  movements  in 
progress  there.  The  Syracusana  made  most  successful 
use  of  their  cavalry,  felling  upon  the  enemy  as  soon  as  an 
open  space  had  been  reached.  Soon  the  Himerieaos  felt 
entirely  free  from  danger,  while  the  besiegera  themselves 
had  to  endure  a  dangerous  siege,  and  ansiously  looked  for 
a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  from  Selinus.  By  the  capture 
of  messengers  sent  by  the  enemy,  Gelo  learned  the  day  of 
the  expected  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  and  succeeded  on 
the  day  in  question  iu  introducing  a  body  of  his  own 
cavalry,  unrecognized  by  the  enemy,  into  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  latter,  contriving  at  the  same  time,  as  we 
may  conjecture,  to  stop  the  genuine  rein- 
forcement. As  soon  as  Gelo  had  from  the  ^  Himerf.**"^ 
heights  above  assured  himself  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  stratagem,  he  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces  set 
out  from  the  valley  of  the  river  to  storm  the  enemy's 
camp.  When  the  Carthaginians  rushed  to  meet  his  onset, 
they  beheld  in  their  rear  the  flames  ascending  from  their 
ships,  which  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  ftirtivcly  intro- 
duced into  their  lines,  had  set  on  fire.  Hamilcar  himself 
fell,  according  to  one  account  slain  by  the  horsemen, 
while  among  his  countrymen  the  story  went  that  he  had 
sought  a  voluntary  death  in  the  flames  of  the  saorifi.ce 
which  he  was  engaged  in  offering  up.  After  his  fall  the 
heterogeneous  ma^  of  troops,  which  his  personal  influence 
alone  had  held  together,  dispersed  in  wild  confusion. 
Only  a  small  number  found  a  refuge  on  the  ships  which 
had  escaped  the  conflagration. 
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Tills  was  the  victory  of  Himera, — a  vic- 

Importnnoc  tory  which  the  Hellenes  were  iustified  m 
ond   leaults   of         -^     ,,  ,  -' 

tiie  victory.  regarding  as  a  worthy  counterpart  of  the 
battles  of  the  War  of  Liberation  in  the 
motliGr-coimtry,  And,  in  truth,  notwithstanding  several 
differences,  the  two  cases  have  many  points  in  common. 
In  Sicily,  no  leas  than  in  Greece,  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  barbarians  succumbed  to  Hellenic  sagacity  and 
bmvery ;  in  either-  case  it  was  tlie  overthrow  of  a  hostile 
invasion  designed  to  restore  a  Greek  dynasty,  and  in 
either  the  two  great  powers  made  a  combined  resistance 
i^inst  the  national  enemy,  while  the  secondary  and 
lesser  states  partly  stood  on  his  side.  In  the  mother- 
country  the  victory  was  purchased  by  a  more  protracted 
struggle  and  by  heavier  sacrifices ;  in  Sicily  one  day 
brought  with  it  the  final  decision  and  unmeasured  gain, 
since  no  opening  for  retreat  was  left  to  the  defeated  foe : 
the  numbers  of  the  prisoners  were  such  that  they  after- 
wards formed  an  entire  class  of  servile  population ;  the 
whole  of  Libya,  it  was  said,  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
Sicily.  The  circumstance  that  the  Greeks  assigned  the 
date  of  the  victory  of  Himera  to  the  very  day  on  which 
the  battle  either  of  Thermopyl^  or  of  Salamis  was  foughti 
is  due  to  a  tradition  which  had  no  other  origin  than  the 
wish  to  ex^gerate  the  marvellous,  and  to  malte  the  pro- 
vidential interference  of  the  gods  in  the  humiliation  of 
the  barbarians  assume  a  still  more  startling  aspect.* 

After  the  complete  rout  of  her  army  and  fleet  Carthage 
entertained  no  thought  of  continuing  the  war,  but  eon- 

»  Expulsion  of  Teraius,  B.  o.  J82.  (Boaokh),  ExpL  Find.  p.  lit.  Tbs 
Qreoks  strove  to  give  a  more  espressiTo  aspect  to  Mstoty :  thia  end  was 
sei-ved  by  the  contomporoneous  dating  of  Byenta,  which  rsfiliaed.  Ibe  idea 
of  adivine  Nemesia.  For  tho  orilical  Tiew  of  the  traditional  account, 
SCO  Niebuhr's  Zecdirw  em  Ancient  Hislorj,,  vol.  li.  p.  103  (Eng.  Tr.f, 
where  the  date  of  tlio  battle  is  plooad  BOTeral  years  earlier.  The  cautious 
phrase  of  Aristotlo,  Poet,  o.  23,  is  <■'«  ToOt  evrw!  xpi^avs,  of.  Bergt, 
PMlol.   Fei-i.  Z,.  HalU  (Xeipiig,  13S8),  p.  2!. 
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tented  bersclf  with  eadeavoriug  to  save  wliat  was  to  be 
saved.  Gelo's  readiness  to  grant  a  peace,  io  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  retain  possession  even  of 
their  Sicilian  dominions,  was  probably  caused  by  his  desire 
to  secure  freedom  of  action  for  assuming  the  position 
appearing  best  to  him  m  the  Peraian  ware,  upon  the 
results  of  which  he  maintained  an  expectant  watch.  For 
this  purpose  his  attention  was  in  the  first  instance  directed 
to  the  increase  of  his  pecuniary  means,  as  well  as  of  hia 
military  forces;  and  in  this  respect  he  obtained  the  great- 
est advantages  by  means  of  the  rich  booty  and  the  2,000 
talents  which  Carthage  had  to  pay  as  costs  of  the  war,  as 
well  as  by  the  largo  number  of  prisoners.  At  the  same 
time  the  delicate  attention  with  which  he  treated  his  ally 
Thero,  and  the  wise  clemency  which  he  observed  towards 
his  subjects  and  the  other  Greets,  caused  even  the  cities 
previously  hostile  to  do  homage  to  him ;  so  that  under  his 
leadership  the  resources  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were 
united  as  one  imperial  force. 

He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  employ 
this  force  for  new  victories.  Contrary  to  Ifeathof  Qelo. 
his  expectations,  the  Persian  wai-s  were  de-  c.  kre.) 
cided  before  he  was  able  to  throw  the  weight 
of  his  power  into  the  scale;  and  after  living  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  first  deeds  of  the  Athenians  in  an  offeneive  ex- 
pedition against  Persia,  he  died  (of  the  dropsy)  in  01. 
Ixxvi.  1  (B.C.  476).  Even  in  death  he  gave  proof  of  hia 
moderation,  by  his  testamentary  injunction,  that  he  should 
be  buried,  in  accordance  with  his  own  sumptuary  laws,  like 
an  ordinary  citizen,  and  far  away  from  the  city.  Doubly 
honorable  to  him,  therefore,  was  the  voluntary  participa- 
tion of  the  entire  population,  which  was  not  prevented  by 
a  distance  of  several  miles  from  testifying  its  gratitude  to 
the  man  who  had  made  the  little  island-city  great  and 
powerful,  who  had  founded  it  anew,  and  beneficently 
s  a  just  and  courteous  prince. 
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For  the  same  reason  the  citizens  were 
Hiero  "^s"^^  ako  inclined  to  bestow  their  confidence  upon 
Issvi.  l-lixTiii.  the  memhers  of  Gelo's  fe,mily.  He  had 
i61-)'°'  ~'  liimself  in  his  last  will  appointed  his 
brother  Hiaro,  or  Hiero,  regent  during  the 
minority  of  his  son ;  while  Polyzelus,  his  other  brother, 
in  whom  he  reposed  special  confidence,  was  to  marry  his 
widow,  conduct  the  education  of  his  son,  and  fill  the 
office  of  commander  of  the  troops.  But  it  became  im- 
possible permanently  to  carry  out  these  injunctions. 
Hiero,  who  now  transferred  his  residence  fi'om  Gela  to 
Syraci^e,  was  a  man  of  passionate  temperament,  and 
unwilling  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  title  of  regent  while 
deprived  of  dominion  and  power.  He  accordingly  en- 
deavored to  rid  himself  of  Polyzelus,  by  giving  orders  to 
the  latter  intended  to  bring  about  his  death.  Hiero  sur- 
rounded himself  with  followers  absolutely  devoted  to  his 
person;  and  the  court  divided  itself  into  two  parties,  the 
followers  of  Hiero  and  the  adherents  of  Polyzelus  and 
There.  In  the  end  Polyzelus,  notwithstanding  his  popu- 
larity among  the  citizens,  was  forced  to  seek  a  refuge, 
with  his  father-in-law.  The  two  cities,  between  which  it 
had  been  a  chief  desire  of  Gelo  to  maintain  a  cordial 
understanding,  armed  for  war  against  one  another ;  on 
the  river  Gela  their  armies  met  for  a  decisive  battle ;  and 
it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  a  reconciliation  was 
effected,  and  a  new  conuection  between  the  two  dynasties 
established,  by  means  of  a  marriage  between  Hiero  and  a 
niece  of  the  ruler  of  Acragas.  This  settlement  corre- 
sponded to  the  wishes  of  Hiero,  because  he  had  already 
carried  his  ambitious  schemes  far  beyond  Sicily,*  the 
demands  for  assistance   made    by  the    Italian    Greeks 


»  Aa  to  tha  remarabraTioo  of  Oelo  in  Sioilj,  Plut.  Timol.  23 1  Lealte, 
■ansffloli™^  of  Ihs  Eos.  *'"■  "/  ■'-''■  "'-  ^'"'-  <^'><>''<"<-'"'S  the  tomb  of 
ilo  conflietinK  statemonta  ooeur  in  Died.  si.  38  and  liv.  63. 
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a  opportunity  for  undertakings  of  a  wider  scope 
and  of  more  glorious  promise. 

In  Italy  the  Greeks  had  greater  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  themselves  than  in  Greeks  ^Thor 
most  of  the  other  countries  beyond  the  sea  struggles  with 
colonized  by  them,  paiticular]y  on  the  west  "  ^"  ^°™" 
coast,  where  they  were  opposed,  not  only  by  the  sturdy- 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  but  also  by  a  peo- 
ple powerful  at  sea.  The  Tyrrhenians,  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  Southern  Etruria,  were  the  same  people  against 
whom  tlie  Phocseans  (vol.  ii,  p.  148)  had  ali-eady  struggled 
in  the  disastroua  conflict,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  forced  to  relinquigh  the  island  of  Cymua  (Corsica) 
together  with  the  town  of  Alalia.  Tliis  people  was 
doubly  dangerous,  because  in  this  case  Greek  forces 
opposed  Greeks.  For,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
the  Tyrrhenians  were  connected  with  the  people  of  the 
same  name  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Cayster  above 
Ephesns ;  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubting 
tliat,  in  the  time  when  the  Pelasge-Ionjc  pojiulation  of 
Asia  Minor  spread  itself  by  sea  and,  following  in  the 
courses  of  the  Phcenicians,  swarmed  over  the  coa&ts  of  the 
Westei'n  sea,  a  settlement  of  this  desci-iption  was  also 
effected  in  the  coasf^land  of  Etruria,  situale  along  tho  line 
of  the  sea  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
that  this  settlement  laid  the  earliest  foundations  of  Greek 
civilization  in  those  regions  (vol.  i.  p.  461).  This  civiliza- 
tion could  not,  however,  attain  to  an  undisturbed  develop- 
ment, beeaoae  it  could  not  resist  tho  invasion  of  foreign 
elements ;  for,  although  the  communication  with  the 
mother-country  never  ceased,  although  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  b.  c.  a  new  emigration  of  Grei;k 
families  came  in  fi'om  Corinlh  on  the  occaoion  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bacchiad^  (vol.  i.  p.  294),  yet  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  Greeks  could  not  here  maintain 
themselves  free  and  undisturbed,  and  the  settlements  on 
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tlie  coast  fell  into  a  stete  of  dependence  upon  powers  in 
the  interior.  One  of  these  powers  was  that  of  the  Etrua- 
eaiis  (who  in  the  sixth  century  vigorously 
andBtraBcaii!!.  ^^^^^  aa  f ar  aa  Campania),  which  included 
the  Tyrrhenian  places  in  its  confederation  of  towns,  and 
which  thuB  availed  itself  of  the  forces  of  the  Greek 
population.  At  the  same  time  no  complete  amalgamation 
took  place.  The  coast-towns  of  Pisie,  Alsium,  Agylla, 
and  Pyrgi  never  ceaaed  to  display  tlieir  Greek  origin, 
Agylla,  afterwards  called  Care  (situate  fourteen  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber),  the  chief  settlement 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  bad  a  treasury  of  its  own  at  Delphi ; 
obedient  to  the  Pythian  god,  it  expiated  the  guilt  of  blood 
incurred  by  its  treatment  cf  the  PhocKan  prisoners ;  it 
retained  a  Hellenic  sense  for  municipal  law,  and  further 
distinguished  itself  from  the  barbarians  by  respecting 
int«mational  statutes.  From  C^e  culture  of  the  most 
manifold  description  spread  through  the  surrounding 
countries.  But  these  coast-towns,  notwithstandmg,  became 
so  esti-anged  from  the  people  of  their  mother-country,  that, 
like  the  Elymi  in  Sicily,  they  opposed  it  as  enemies— an 
opposition  doubly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  the  Tyrrhenians, 
in  order  to  keep  all' disturbing  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the 
Hellenes  away  from  their  sea,  from  an  early  date  main- 
ttuned  a  connection  with  the  Carthaginians.  By  means  of 
this  connection  they  had  been  able  to  place  a  barrier  in 
the  way  of  the  progress  of  Greek  colonization  in  Lower 
Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  way  of  the 
'^^°'^'  Achsean  towns.    Thus  it  had  happened  that 

Cyme,  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples  (vol.  i.  p.  464),  had  been 
left  in  utter  isolation,  at  a  gre^t  distance  from  all  settle- 
ments connected  with  it  by  descent,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
solitary  outpost  of  Hellenic  civilization,  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  tho  barbarians.  For  the  latter  endeavored  to 
extend  their  dommion  to  tho  south.  Fear  of  their  ships 
was  felt  as  far  as  the  eastern  sea,  so  that  Anaxilaus  estiib- 
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lished  a  fortified  position  near  the  promontory  of  Scyl- 
Ifeura,  as  a  station  for  men-of-war,  and  as  a  bar  excluding 
the  Tyrrhenian  privateers  from  the  straits  of  Messina, 
At  tlie  same  time  the  power  of  the  EtriAscans  by  land  con- 
tinued to  press  upon  the  citizens  of  Cyme  from  the  north, 
and  the  distance  at  which  their  city  was  threatened  was 
constantly  on  the  decrease.  The  high-minded  Cymseans, 
indeed,  displayed  an  admirable  vigor  of  resistance ;  about 
Oh  Ixiv.  (b.c.  624)  they  warded  off  a  powerful  armada 
of  the  barbarians  (whose  numbers,  as  in  so  many  under- 
takings of  the  same  kiud,  were  the  veiy  cause  of  their 
ruin) ;  and  even  sent  support  to  the  citizens 
of  Aricia  against  the  common  enemy.  But  jiicro"^*"^'^  ^^ 
new  dangers  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  CymKans  were  in  the  end,  about  01.  Isxvi.  3 
(b.c.  475),  obliged  to  seek  help  from  abroad.  They 
applied  to  the  most  powerful  Hellenic  prince  in  their 
vicinity,  t«  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  the  Sicilian  fleet  achieved 
a  splendid  victory ;  and  to  this  day  a  helmet  is  preserved 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  spoils,  dedicated  by  Hiero  to  Zeus  in 
OJympia.* 

When  the  powerfid  arm  of  Hiero 
reached  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  ZlS!i^i^^^ 
when  the  only  two  naval  powers  whose 
opposition  remained  dangerous  to  the  Greeks  had  been 
thoroughly  humiliated,  the  authority  of  the  ruler  of 
Syracuse  advanced  with  more  and  more  powerful  strides 
among  the  Greeks  themselves.  Even  before  his  CymEean 
campaign  he  had  asserted  himself  as  peacemaker  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Italy.  In  this  quarter  a  war  had 
broken  out  between  Loeri  and  Ehegiiim,  The  restless 
Anaxilaus  had  attacked  his  neighbors,  with  the  design  of 

®  Agyllffianain  Delphi:  Herod. i.  Ifi7.  "O  'A-iukXulav  unAoiiiisns  ftjnovfidj, 
Strab.  220.  Viotory  at  Cymo;  Diod,  si.  51,  Str.  248.  Pindar  Pyth.  1. 
Heimet  of  Hiero :  C.  L  Gr,  n.  16.  Kirolio^  Stadiai  lair  Seaci.  d.  gr.  Alpli. 
p.  19B. 
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extending  his  domiaion  on  the  peniasula,  since  he  had  no 
prospect  of  increasing  it  in  Sicily  itself.  Hiero  sent 
across  his  brother-ia-law  Chrominna,  and  by  simply 
issuing  Ilia  word  of  command  prevented  the  ambitious 
Tyrant  from  proceeding  further.  Ansmlaus,  without 
attempting  resistance,  gave  way ;  and  the  Loeiians  thu^ 
owed  to  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  the  preservation  of  their 
independence.  In  Sicily  itself  a  change  was  produced  by 
the  death  of  Thero  (01.  Ixsvi.  4,  or  Ixxvii.  1 ;  B.C.  472). 
His  wise  moderation  had  made  Acragaa  great  and 
flourishing,  without  endangering  the  continuance  of  peace 
with  Syracuse,  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  island 
depended.  His  son  Thrasydieus  was  of  a  different  tem- 
perament. He  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  hege- 
mony of  Syracuse,  and  accoi-dingly  assembled  an  army 
of  20,000  men  from  the  cities  of  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  but  the  victory  was  gained  by  Hiero,  although  he 
was  himself  cai-ried  in  a  litter  during  the  battle.  Thra- 
sydKua  forfeited  both  dominion  and  life;  and  the  supre- 
macy of  Syracuse  was  henceforth  recognised  more  com- 
pletely than  ever  in  Italy  and  Sicily.' 

But  the  energies  of  Hiero  were  by  no 
Hiafonndation  menjia  conSned  to  warlike  undertakings, 
of  cities.  ,  . 

He  was  anxious  to  perpetuate  his  name  m 

au  equal  degree  by  works  of  peace,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  his  power  for  calling  into  life  new  foundations  of 
permanent  importance.  Thus  he  sent  colonists  to  the 
islands  which  lie  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy  opposite  Cape 
Misenum,  and  caused  a  fortified  city  to  be  built  on  the 
principal  of  these  islands  (the  modern  Ischia)  ;  a  proof, 
how  completely  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  resistance  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  and  how  boldly  he  was  able  to  push  forward 
the  outposts  of  the  Hellenic  power  towards  the  north. 

«  Loerl  ana  Ehegium;   Sohol.  Find,  i^lft.  ii.  35. ThraEyaieus: 
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From  these  islands  the  Chalcidiaus  had  formerly  crossed 
to  the  mainland  in  order  to  found  Cyme  (vol.  i.  p.  464)  ; 
and  Hiero  equally  proved  his  anxiety  to  "assert  tho  Dorian 
power  at  the  points  where  the  loaians  had  exerted  their 
energies,  io  Sicily,  \vhere,  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  a 
Chalcidico-Ionian  population,  he  founded  a  new  city  with 
Doric  ordinances.  This  foundation  was  his  favorite 
achievement,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  shrank  from 
no  measure  of  force;  the  eommimities  of  Naxos  (vol.  i.  p. 
467)  and  of  Catana  were  removed ;  the  Ionic  population 
ii'hieh  had  here  for  centuries  led  a  happy  and  honorable 
life,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Charondas,  was  forced 
to  herd  together  in  Leontini,  where  a  watchful  eye  might 
be  kept  upon  it  from  Syracuse ;  and  hereupon  a  new 
town  was  built  in  the  locality  of  the  destroyed  city  of 
Catana,  at  tho  base  of  Mount  Mtas,,  fi-om  which  it 
received  its  name.  Here  Hiero  settled  10,000  citizens 
from  Syracuse,  Gela,  Megara,  and  Peloponnesus,  and 
^tablished  his  son  Dinomenes  as  Governor.  Hiero  took 
pride  in  calling  himself  a  citizen  of  ^tna,  and  in  making 
tlie  name  of  the  new  city  known  beyond  the  sea,  by  means 
of  brilliant  victories  which  he  and  hia  kinsmen  achieved 
in  the  horae  and  the  mule-race.* 

Hiero  was  indeed  not  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  festive  games  of  the  Hellenes  ^.n^'d  ^"'t"**^ 
without  a  protest.  As  is  related  on  credi-  offeriogB  at 
ble  authority,  Ms  right  to  such  a  partici-  '^'■''■"i"*' 
pation  was  violently  contested  by  Themistocles  (vol,  ii.  p. 
S90).  On  this  occasion  we  for  the  first  time  observe  a 
hostile  feeling  between  Athens  and  Syracuse,  a  feeling  of 
mutual  animosity,  the  reasons  for  which  it  is  easy  to 
discover.  For  the  Sicilian  rulers  were  vexed,  that  tlie 
great  deeds  in  the  iEgean  should  have  been  successfully 
accomplished  without  their  help;   while,  on    the  other 
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hand,  their  well-earned  glory  escited  tlie  jealousy  of  the 
Atlienians,  who  were  uawillmg  to  offer  to  the  Yictones  ot 
the  Sicilian  Hellenes  the  kind  of  acknowledgment  to 
whicfi  the  latter  laid  claim.  Moreover,  the  dynait^  of 
Syracuse  pursued  a  poliey  of  avowed  hostility  against  the 
Ionic  race ;  and  as  the  relations  between  Sparta  and  the 
Athenians  became  less  amicable,  the  latter  could  not  but 
Bee  in  the  Sicilian  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  newly- 
founded  ^tiia,  dangerous  props  of 'the  Dorian  power. 
For  the  same  reasons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Peloponne- 
sians  were  well-affected  towards  the  Sicilian  rulers ;  tlioy 
were  delighted  when  the  splendid  studs  of  hors^  and 
mules  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  invested 
the  Olympian  festivals  with  an  unwonted  grandeur.  The 
federal  sanctuary  of  the  Peloponneaiacs  was  thus 
acknowledged  as  the  centre  of  the  Greok  world;  and, 
like  the  earlier  Tyiante  of  the  mother-country,  the  Sicilian 
princes  evinced  a  constant  anxiety  to  offer  their  homage  to 
the  national  sanctuai-ies.  The  Acragantines,  in  memory 
of  their  victory  over  the  Phcanician  city  of  Motye, 
erected  upon  the  walls  of  Olympia  a  series  of  figures  of 
boys  engaged  in  prayer ;  Anasilaua,  in  remembrance  of 
bis  Olympic  victory,  caused  coins  to  be  struck  bearing 
upon  them  a  representation  of  his  team  of  mules ;  and 
Hiero,  who  obtained  victories  on  the  Alpheus  in  the 
threefold  character  of  a  Qeloan,  a  Syracusan,  and  an 
^tneean  citizen,  commissioned  Calamis  and  Onatas  (vol. 
ii.  p.  601)  to  sculpture  for  Olympia  bronze-groups  repre- 
sentmg  his  four-horse  chariots  and  racers.  At  Olympia* 
the  city  of  Gela  owned  its  separate  treasure-house  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  stadium,  and  in  it  were  pre- 
served the  dedicatory  gifts  of  the  DinomeuidEe,  And  on 
the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  Himera  another  separate 
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edifice  was  erected,  the  so-called  treasure-house  of  the 
Caxth^niaas,  where  spoils  taken  from  the  barhariaos  and 
dedicatory  gifts  were  deposited. 

But,  besides  endeavoring  by  means  of 
victories  and  the  exhibition  of  their  royal  ^'ho  Tyrants 
splendor  to  spread  theii-  fame  in  Greece  and  pltcgnsofpMtt 
to  attract  universal  attention,  the  rulers  of 
Syracuse  also  sought  to  secure  the  support  of  the  leading 
poets  of  the  mother-country,  who  were  to  celebrate  their 
deeds  and  obtain  for  tliem  recognition,  as  having  taken 
equal  part  with  the  other  Greeks  in  the  great  struggle 
between  Hellenes  and  barbarians.  This  mtellectual 
approximation  was  tlie  less  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the 
western  colonies  had  never  become  estranged  from  the 
mother-country,  while  their  high  prosperity  liad  operated 
very  beneficially  upon  the  general  development  of  intel- 
lectual life.  From  the  very  first  they  stood  in  the  midst 
of  so  grand  and  extensive  an  intercourse  of  nations,  that 
even  in  the  Doric  cities  no  unbending  Dorism  could  assert 
itself.  The  Ionic  poets  were  as  well  known  in  Sicily  as  in 
the  mother-country  ;  and  through  Cinsethus  of  Chios,  one 
of  the  Homeric  hymn-poets,  Syracuse  was  familiar  with 
the  art  of  the  Rhapsodes.  Among  the  personal  followers 
of  the  founder  of  Syracuse  we  already  meet  with  a  poet, 
the  Bacehiade  Eumelus  (vol.  i.  p.  293  )  ;  and  the  uninter- 
rupted continuance  of  intellectual  intercourse  with  Hellas 
Proper  is  evidenced  in  the  person  of  Ai-ion,  the  contem- 
porary of  Periander  and  a  Lesbian  poet,  who  in  the 
Sicilian  towns  also  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

Bat  Sicily,  besides  maintaining  an  intel- 
lectual connection  with  the  mother-countrv,    ,..  I'^telleetnai 

1  1  ■     1  .     1  ^''*    '°     Sicily 

aJso  gave  birth  to  independent  tendencies  before  the  age 
and  new  forma  of  art,  such  as  were  always  "^  ^l^^  ^J'™"''- 
wont  principally  to  develop  themselves  where  diiferent 
tribes  of  the  Greek  nationality  united,  and  where  trans- 
migrations from  one  locality  into  the  other  called  forth  a 
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lively  interchange  of  ideas  aad  inventions.  This  is  very 
clearly  proved  by  the  lirat  and  greatest  of  aU  Siciliaa 
poets,  Straichoj'us,  whose  parents  had  crossed 
StaBiohorus.  to  Sicily  ffom  Mataurus.  This  was  a  colony 
of  the  Loeriaaa ;  and  the  family  of  Stesi- 
choras  was  thus  connected  with  those  parts  of  the  mother- 
country,  where  the  .^lic  poetry  of  Hesiod  enjoyed 
general  popularity ;  while  Himera,  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet,  was  a  semi-Ionic,  semi-Doric  town.  "Under  these 
circumstances,  he  succeeded,  in  an  even  higher  degree 
than  his  contemporary  Arion,  in  vindicating  to  himself  a 
l^islatorial  position  in  the  development  of  Greek  poetry. 
Stesiehonis  addressed  himself  to  an  epical  subject,  not 
with  the  design  of  spinning  it  out  in  fuU  and  equal 
breadth,  but  he  rather  presented  this  subject  to  the  view 
of  his  public  in  the  shape  of  single  compositions;  and 
made  use  of  it  for  poems  adapted  for  public  production  by 
many  voices,  accompanied  by  the  cither  and  dances. 
This  transition  from  epic  into  lyric  poetry,  from  Ionic 
into  Doric  art,  was  an  exceedingly  important  step  in  the 
development  of  the  national  poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  the 
Homeric  myths  were  revived  after  a  new  fashion;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  strong  foundation  was  laid  for  choral 
poetry,  and  in  particular  for  the  strophic  structure  of 
Greek  rhythms— a  basis  which  the  Hellenes  never  after- 
wards relinquished.  In  everything  handed  down  to  us  of 
Stesichoms  we  recognize  an  uncommonly  vigorous  and 
creative  genius,  which  had  at  its  command  an  abundance 
of  learning  and  practical  experience.  He  was  acquainted 
with  distant  Tartessus,  and  equally  at  home  in  Hellas  and 

Ehegium,  situate  in  the  vicmitv  of  Himera,  wa«,  like 
the  latter,  half  Doric  and  half  Ionic     Rhegium  was  the 
birthplace  of  Ibjcus,  vfho^e  journeys  as  a 
ayous.  poet  led  him  ai  ftr  as  the  couit  of  Poly- 

crates  (vol.  ii.  p.  164).    He  followed  closely 
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in  the  footsteps  of  Stesichorua;  but  in  Ibycus  the  severe 
solemnity  of  Doric  choral  poetry  appears  in  a  softened 
foiTrS,  and  his  Muse  devoted  herself  with  particular  suc- 
cess to  the  ardent  expression  of  the  passion  of  love.  The 
most  distinctive  features  in  the  life  of  the  Western  Greeks 
were  their  festive  games  and  mimic  dances,  which  formed 
part  of  the  celebration  of  Dionysus  and  of  the  joyous 
harvest-feasts  belonging  to  the  worship  of  Demeter — a 
national  worship  in  Sicily ;  both  of  which  here,  as  in  the 
mother-country,  called  forth  a  sportive  kind  of  popular 
poetry  in  a  dramatic  form.  The  Siceliotes  were  particu- 
larly qualified  for  enlivening  such  festive  games  with  deli- 
cate conceits  of  wit,  because  the  co-existence  on  their 
island  of  so  many  kinds  of  human  usages  and  habits 
offered  to  the  inhabitants  manifold  opportunities  of 
observation,  and  because  they  possessed  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  wit,  enabling  them  to  discover  in  everything  its 
characteristic  and  humorous  element.  In  Selinus,  where 
barbaric  and  Hellenic  usages  of  life  came  into  the  closest 
contact,  Aristoxenus  fii-st  sounded  the  note 
of  sportive  Iambic  verse,  which  remained  Ariatoscmia. 
the  standard  for  the  later  comedy  of  the 
Siceliotes  ;  and  the  .spirit  of  this  form  of  poetry  seems  to 
be  so  intimately  connected  witli  the  island  and  its  habits 
and  customs  of  life,  tliat  even  the  poets  who  immigrated 
into  Sicily  from  abroad  were  strangely  seized  upon  by  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  Epicharmus.  And  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration how  philosophy  also — wliich  was 
at  that  time  rising  into  importance — was  Ptiiioaopiiy, 
domesticated  in  Western  Greece  by  Pythar  ^-ai  plastio  art! 
goras  of  Samos,  and  by  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon  (vol,  ii.  p.  466) ;  how,  in  particular,  the  criti- 
cal tendency  of  the  Eleatic  school  deeply  pervaded  these 
countries,  and  by  shaking  the  foundations  of  traditional 
dogmas  called  forth  a  free-thinking  tendency  here  at  a  far 
earlier  date  than  in  the  mother- country ;  if  we  further 
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remember  how  practical  statesmanship  and  written  law 
developed  in  the  Chaicidian  states,  how  the  plastic  arts 
also  flourished  in  these  regions  from  an  early  age — e.  g., 
sculpture  in  Ehegium,  the  native  city  of  Clearchus  (vol. 
ii.  p.  82),  and  architecture  in  Aeragas,  Selinus,  and  Syra- 
cuse— we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  splendid 
height  of  culture  to  which  the  population  had  advanced, 
when  the  Tyrants  of  Gela  and  Aeragas  lu-ged  Sicilian 
history  into  a  great  and  brilliant  course,  which  could  not 
but  cause  intellectual  life  to  press  forward  with  equal 
vigor  and  ardor* 

In  the  Greek  states  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
always  proved  advaut^;eous  to  the  advance  of  art  and 
science,  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  history  of  the 
earlier  Tyrants.  But  in  Sicily  Tyrannical  government 
was  a  kind  entirely  peculiar.  Here  it  had 
Intel icctual  lifo  ^j  j^g  command  far  more  considerable  re- 
in Sicily  nnder 

tbeTjronta.        Eources,  and  popular  forces  at  an    incom- 
parably higher  ets^e  of  development.     In 
Sicily  the  Tyrants  were  men  of  ancient  race,  bom  aris- 
tocrats, who  ruled  in  Eoyal  feshion — men  of  great  virtues 
as  rulers,  and  of  mild  and  generous  character,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  national  movement,  and  whose  policy 
it  was   to   surround   themselves  with   the  most  eminent 
personages  of  the  nation.     Gelo,  it  is  true,  was  himself 
unacquainted  with  art ;  he  was,  like  his  father,  a  genuine 
cavalry  general ;  and  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival, 
it  was  his  turn  to  siug  to  the  cither,  he  is,  said,  in  order  to 
display  the  art  which  he  professed,  to  have  called  for  his 
horse.    But  he  was  at  the  same  time  able 
Sicilian  Com-    ^^  appreciate  talent ;  he  attached  such  men 
as  the  wise  Phormis  (or  Phormus)  to  his 


"Ariatosenne,  the  predooessor  of  Bpioliitcmus  (Soliol.  Ar.  PlvX.  4S7), 
■was  a  native  of  Selinua,  acootding  to  Biiseljias,  the  oontemporaty  of 
Arehiloolius. 
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court,  and  coufided  to  Mm  the  education  of  his  children. 

Phormis  was  a  comic  poet,  and  his  presence 

at  the  court  of  Gelo  proves  the  esteem  in 

v.'liich    comedy  was   held.    Epicharmus  was    especially 

instrumental  in  making  this  branch  of  the  drama  popular 

at  Syracuso. 

Epicharmus,  the  son  of  Helothales,  was  . , 
born  on  the  island  of  Cos;  but  he  had  ^'^  ^""'^^" 
crossed  thence  to  Sicily  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life, 
that  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  Sicilian ;  and 
although  he  brought  over  with  him  fi-om  the  home  of  his 
race  certain  tastes  and  tendencies — above  all,  his  interest 
in  medical  science — yet  it  was  in  Sicily  that  his  genius 
was  first  directed  into  the  course  to  which  he  owed  his 
literary  fame.  He  spent  his  youth  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Megara,  in  Sicily.  The  citizens  of  this 
little  community  were,  like  the  Megareans  in  Hellas, 
particularly  distinguished  by  natural  giits  qualifying 
them  for  the  production  and  appreciation  of  humorous  fes- 
tive plays  and  mimic  representations ;  and  the  aristocracy 
which  held  sway  at  Megara  (p.  220)  must  have  encou- 
raged this  form  of  popular  entertainment,  so  that  it  at- 
tained to  a  certain  degree  of  estimation,  was  furnished 
with  a  choras,  and  raised  in  character  by  means  of  pub- 
lic competitive  representations.  Epicharmus  perceived 
the  germs  of  culture  in  these  popular  plays ;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  enriching  his  intellectual  resources  by  means  of 
a  variety  of  studies — in  particular  deriving  from  Pytha- 
goras, in  Italy,  an  impulse  towards  deeper  views  of  life 
and  loftier  aims— he  returned  to  Megara,  and  hereupon 
attempted  to  transform  the  popular  farce  into  a  form  of 
art  to  which  a  poetic  value  and  a  moral  significance 
attached.  In  this  attempt  he  was  successful,  and  this  at 
a  much  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  admission  and 
refinement  of  the  Megarean  farce  at  Athens,  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  comedies  of  Epicharmus  were  produced  at> 
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Megara  as  early  as  01.  Ixviil.  seq.  (b.c.  508  or  later); 
and,  when  subsequently  Megara  ceased  to  exist  as  a  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  with  the  most  valuable  of  their  belong- 
ings were  transplanted  to  Syracuse  (p.  221),  Epicharmus 
and  his  comedy  emigrated  with  them  to  the  new  capital, 
which,  like  Athens  in  Hellas,  gradually  attracted  to  itself 
all  important  phenomena  which  had  shown  themselves  in 
the  surrounding  countries. 

Syracuse  was  not,  however,  a  republic 
iaSyFi^^™oi!  lil^e  Athens;  and  an  Attic  comedy  was 
issiv.  2,  (D.C.  therefore  out  of  the  qu^tion  here.  But  tho 
Megarean  comedy  possessed  this  advantage, 
that  it  was  at  the  same  time  i>opular  and  courtly ;  for 
with  regard  to  its  subjects  it  developed  itself  particularly 
in  two  directions,  equally  devoid  of  danger  to  the  dynasts. 
On  the  one  hand  it  exhibited  popular  life  in  vigorously 
drawn  characters,  so  that  the  different  classes  of  the 
population  (the  peasant,  sailor,  prophet,  parasite,  &c.) 
appeared  on  the  stage,  the  ridiculous  points  in  each  being 
most  strongly  brought  forward;  on  the  other  hand,  even 
the  gods  of  Olympus  had  to  descend  upon  the  boards,  and 
the  tal«  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes  were  enacted  in  merry- 
burlesques.  But  both  these  forms,  that  of  the  comedy  of 
character  and  that  of  mythological  travesty,  were^  again 
blended  together;  Zeus,  according  to  the  figure  which  he 
was  here  made  to  assume  at  the  wedding-feast  of  the 
Olympians,  was  in  reality  nothing  else  but  the  type  of  the 
Sicilian  gastronomes.  But  a  man  like  Epicharmus,  aa 
inquirer  and  a  thinker,  desired  something  beyond  offering 
a  merry  diversion  for  the  multitude.  At  the  root  of  hia 
works  lay  a  serious  meaning ;  and  the  sterling  nobility  of 
his  sayings,  the  teachings  of  a  genuine  philosophy  of  iife, 
expressed  in  a  brief  and  apt  proverbial  form,  enables  us 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  philosophic  meaning,  of  which 
the  silver  vein  pervaded  the  ruder  mass  of  the  comedy. 
His  vigor  of  gnomic  expression  vividly  recalls  that  of  his 
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contemporary  Theognia  (vol,  i,  p.  306),  the  great  poet  of 
Megara  in  Hellas,  who  is  himself  said  to  have  made  a 
journey  to  Sicily.  Both  these  poets  are  splendid  instancea 
of  the  genius  of  the  Megai^eaua,  who  in  the  mother- 
country  and  in  the  colony  equally  failed  to  attain  to  a 
successful  political  development,  but  at  the  same  time 
reached  an  admirable  degree  of  intellectual  culture. 
Their  close  contact  with  non-Doric  population  very  pos- 
sibly contributed  to  call  into  play  their  intellectual 
powers. 

Epicharmus  remained  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  to  whose 
famous  achievements  (the  presei-vation  of  the  Locrians  in 
particular)  the  poet  contrived  to  allude  in  his  plays ;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Tyrants  every  possible  measure  was 
taken  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  and  love  of  spectacle  distin- 
guishing the  public  of  the  great  city,  and  the  fondness  for 
dramatic  entertainments  innate  in  the  Siceliotes.  A  hand- 
some theatre  was  built  at  Syracuse  by  Democopus,  pro- 
bably as  early  as  the  time  of  the  first  two  Tyrants;  and 
we  may  assume  that  the  entire  management  of  the  stage 
was  here  in  many  respects  reduced  to  a  system  at  an 
earher  date  than  in  Athens.  Phormis,  Dinolochus,  and 
others,  were  rivals  in  the  same  branch  of  art ;  and  consi- 
dering the  flourishing  state  to  which  it  in  consequence 
attained,  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  having  found  imitators 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  island.  Thus  in  Athens 
especially  this  Sicilian  invention  was  duly  appreciated, 
and  Crat^  (vol.  ii.  p.  591)  is  there  siud  to  have  first  set 
the  example  of  making  whole  classes  of  men,  instead  of 
individual  characters  of  public  life,  the  subject  of  comic 
representation.  By  the  side  of  the  comedy  of  character, 
mythological  travesty  also  became  popular  at  Athens,  as 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  writers  as  early  as 
Cratinus  and  his  contemporaries.* 

»  Phormis  :  Ariat.  Poet.,  t.  E.  Bpiotarnma  :  Snidae  :  of.  Loronta,  Leben 
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Similar  to  Epicharmus  ia  the  bent' of  liis 
"P  ""^-  genius  waa  his  younger  contemporary,  tho 

Syracuaan  Sophroa,  whoae  writings  were  neither  in  verse 
uor,  as  it  appears,  destined  for  the  stage,  but  who  was  not^ 
withstanding  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  first  elaas;  for  he  con- 
trived in  hia  Mimes  (which,  when  skilfully  recited,  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  as  dramatic  scenes,)  to  ci-eate  pic- 
tures of  Sicilian  society  characterized  by  the  freshness  of 
real  life,  and  expressed  in  pitliy  and  popular  language, 
intermixed  with  proverbs.  At  the  same  time  he  not  only 
displayed  the  keenest  power  of  observation  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  male  and  female  characters,  but  also  the  highest 
skill  of  artistic  reproduction,  and  by  the  originality  of 
genius  pervading  his  works  exercised  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  both  Greets 
and  Romans. 

"While  Epicharmua  cultivated  a  branch 
The  court  of  of  poetry  which  flouiished  in  Sicily,  and 
guaata.  developed  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it 

acceptable  at  Athens  also,  other  artists 
brought  over  tho  arts  which  had  matured  in  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  thus  an  exceedingly  fertile  interchange  arose 
between  the  two  shores  of  the  sea.  The  Greek  artists, 
particularly  the  singers,  had  always  been  fond  of  travel- 
ing; and  the  attraction  which  drew  such  men  as  Pindar, 
.^kihylus,  Simonides,  and  Bacchylides  to  Sicily,  lay  not 
only  in  the  prospect  of  honors  and  advantages  of  an 
uncommon  kind  awaiting  tbem  at  the  eoirrte  of  Acrs^as 
and  Syracuse,  but  also  in  the  reputation  of  manifold 
intellectual  culture  belonging  to  the  island,  in  tbe  splen- 
dors of  a  dynastic  career  of  rare  success,  in  the  charm  of 
a  deep  repose  after  glorious  deeds,  such  as  had  not  blessed 

«.  Schri/len,  d.  KoeTt  Epieharmm.  For  tho  dale  of  the  construction  of  the 
theatre,  of.  Lorenz,  EpieharmoB,  p.  91;  Schubring  in  PMM.  isli.  p.  630. 
Ab  to  the  relationa  between  Orates  aad  EpioharmuB;  Lorenz,  pp.  181, 
S08;  Ar.  PoHi'fe  by  Snsemibl,  p.  168. 
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the  mother-country;  aud  lastly  in  the  abucdance  of  mar- 
vels, of  which  all  had  to  tell  who  had  visited  and  admired 
the  numeroua  cities  of  the  island.  Among  these  marvels 
none  engaged  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  to  such  a 
degree  as  Mount  ^tna,  which,  precisely  at  the  period  of 
the  accession  of  Hiero,  had,  after  a  long  pause,  onee  more 
begun  to  illuminate  the  Western  sea  of  tie  Greeks  with 
towering  columns  of  flame.  Both  Pindar  and  JEschylus 
attest  fie  impression  which  this  phenomenon  of  nature 
created  in  the  contemporary  world.* 

This  attraction  towards  Sicily,  felt  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
mother-country,  was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  Hiero, 
who  personally  possessed  a  vivid  interest  in  science  and 
art,  and  who  himself  composed  poetry.  He  had  already 
surrounded  himself  with  all  the  eminent  natives  in  Sicily. 
Corax,  the  founder  of  Sicilian  oratory,  the  iirst  Greek  who 
applied  the  principles  of  science  to  the  ait  of  speech, 
stood  high  in  the  consideration  of  Hiero ;  philosophy  and 
natural  science,  mathematics  and  medicine,  simultaneously 
flourished  in  the  highest  degree,  art  and  science  pervading 
one  another  in  a  remarkable  manner  (e.  jr.,  Epicharmua 
wrote  treatises  on  medical  science,  even  in  its  veterinary 
branch) ; — in  short,  there  manifestly  existed  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Siceliotes  a  universal  tendency,  a  phil- 
(Bophic  habit  of  mind,  which  pursued,  and  meditated 
upon,  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  attempted  to  comprehend 
all  things  human  in  their  mutual  connection.  And  these 
native  tendencies  were  strengthened  by  the  influence  of 
the  presence  of  the  great  foreign  artists ;  so  that  around 
the  hospitable  hearth  of  Hiero  was  assembled  a  body  of 
sages  and  poets,  a  chosen  circle,  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  Greece.     Nor  were  these  men  merely  instruments 

9  Sophroa :  Snidas.  The  eruption  of  iBtaa  took  plane  in  01.  isiv.  (n.a 
479),  aoQording  to  the  Parian  ohronlolcB  (vide  Boeokk  in  Gorp.  Itiecr.  ii. 
p.  339);  according  to  Thua.  lisvi.  1,  in  E.  c.  475.  Thuoj-dides  was  una- 
tle  to  obtain  any  precise  information  as  to  onj  earlier  eruption. 
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of  the  vanity  of  Hiei-o,  as  adorning  hia  court  of  the 
Muses,  and  adding  to  his  royal  throne  Its  brightest  glory  ; 
but  the  influence  exercised,  by  the  foreign  artists  especially, 
■was  also  a  beneficent  one:  c^r,,  inthe  case  of  Simonides, 
when  he  acted  as  psacemaker  between  Hiero  and  Thero 
(p.  236).  As  independent  men,  the  artists  were  qualified 
for  a^uming  a  position  of  greater  freedom  towards  their 
Lost;  and,  lastly,  they  oflfered  the  surest  pledge  for  the 
feme  of  the  Sidlian  prmces.  For  this  reason  Hiero  soon 
after  his  accession  summoned  Ji^chylus  to 
his  court,  where  the  poet  spent  many  happy 
years,  extremely  productive  for  Ms  Muse;  he  glorified 
Hiero's  fevorite  work  in  his  Womsn  of  jEtna,  a  grand  fes- 
tive poem  in  honor  of  the  new  city  (01.  Ixxvi.  1 ;  B.C. 
476) ;  he  connected  the  history  of  Sicily  with  that  of  the 
mother-country;  and  what  could  have  more  gratified 
Hiero's  love  of  fame,  than  to  see  the  military  glories  of 
his  house  celebrated  in  company  with  Salamis  and  Platsete 
in  a  trilogy  (vol.  iL  p.  581),  as  national  achievements  con- 
nected with,  and  equal  in  bind  and  degree  to,  these  vic- 
tories ?  The  production  of  the  P^sce  in  the  theatre  at 
Syracuse  marked  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  that 
city :  nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  the  entire  work 
originated  in  impulses  received  in  Sicily,  and  upon  Sicilian 
soil,  .^ohylus  grew  so  habituated  to  Sicilian  life,  that  in 
the  language  of  his  later  dramas  the  influence  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Sicily  was  thought  to  be  discernible ;  and  his  love 
for  the  feir  island  led  the  poet  once  more  back  to  its 
fthores,  when  he  was  already  growing  weary  of  his  life.* 
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Still  more  intimate  is  the  connectioa 
between  Pindar  and  the  Sicilian  dynasties. 
He  too  loves  tho  island,  which  his  soEg  declares  Zeus  to 
have  bestowed  upon  Persephone  aa  a  gift  of  honor;  ho 
enthusiastically  praises  the  cornfields,  and  beseeches  the 
gods  to  let  "  the  glorious  land,  heavy  with  corn,  shine  in 
radiant  splendor,  exulting  in  the  crests  of  wealthy  cities, 
inliahited  by  a  nation  ever  mindful  of  the  clash  of  arms 
in  war,  riding  proudly  to  battle,  and  often  crowned  with 
the  leaves  of  the  Olympic  olive-branch."  For  him,  who 
loyally  venerates  the  ordinances  issuing  from  Delphi  and 
honors  the  fame  of  the  ancient  houses,  it  is  a  genuine 
triumph  to  see  the  Doric  system  of  state  attaining  to  new 
splendor  in  the  distant  isle,  and  new  branches  sprouting 
out  here  into  so  vigorous  a  life  from  trunks  of  primitive 
and  ninstrious  fame  in  the  Hellenic  nation.  For  this 
reason  he  is  particularly  devoted  to  the  Emmenida, 
who,  like  the  poet  himself,  belong  to  the  house  of  Cadmus, 
and  who  so  gloriously  make  good  his  feith  in  the  heredi- 
tary virtues  of  great  houses.  He  therefore  praises  with 
cordial  warmth  tho  virtues  of  Thero,  his  hospitality,  his 
kindliness,  and  his  delight  in  aiding  others;  and,  when 
hostile  feelings  came  to  prevail  between  the  two  Tyranni- 
cal dynasties,  Pindar  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Emmenidte, 
while  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  rather  adhered  to  that 
of  Hiero.  But  in-  Syracuse  also  Pindar's  repute  stood 
high ;  he  knew  how  to  acknowledge  and  celebrate  the 
merits  of  Hiero,  and  emulated  ,^chylus  in  spreading  the 
fame  of  the  founder  of  .^tna  throughout  the  whole  Greek 
world;  yet,  though  his  songs  of  praise  became  solemn 
exhortations,  he  endeavors  to  calm  the  passionate  tempera- 
ment of  the  prince,  and  to 'incline  him  to  content  and 
peaceable  serenity.  Ho  makes  good  his  saying  that  "  the 
man  who  speaks  the  truth  is  the  best  in  every  form  of 
state,  even  at  the  Tyrant's  court,"  and,  with  a  reference  to 
the  unworthy  system  of  spies  introduced  by  Hiero  to  keep 
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him  informed  of  all  the  movements  in  progress  in  tho 
capital,  Pindar  is  not  afraid  to  inveigh,  with  the  bitterest 
ecom,  against  the  creatures  of  the  court  and  the  fawning 
sycophants  who  make  the  kbg  untrue  to  his  better 
nature. 

Thus  Syracuse  in  the  age  of  its  Tyrants 
Sicilian  arohi-  ^as  a  centre  of  the  most  varied  intellectual 
tt.e'Tjrfuiw!'^'^  life,  a  chosen  abode  of  Hellenic  power  and 
culture.  In  conformity  with  this  character 
the  city  had  itself  entirely  changed  its  aspect.  It  had 
long  ago  passed  from  the  island  Ortygia  to  the  mainland, 
extending,  not  (as  would  seem  to  have  been  the  most  nar 
tural  course)  from  the  isthmus  in  a  westerly  direction 
round  the  bay  of  the  great  harbor,  but  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection, upon  the  limestone  plateau  of  Aehradina.  The 
citizens  had  moved  further  and  further  away  from  the 
harbor,  and  preferred  the  less  convenient  site,  because  here 
alone  were  to  be  found  a  dry  soil  and  wholesome  air. 
Gelo  had  caused  the  nearest  part  of  the  table-land  to  be 
surrounded  with  walls;  and  thus  were  formed  the  city- 
quarters  of  Aehradina,  (by  itself  already  between  four  and 
five  times  as.  large  as  the  city  on  the  island,)  and,  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  it,  of  Tyche.  This  was  the  triple 
city  of  Gelo,  with  its  walls  and  stone-quarries,  which  also 
served  as  fortifications ;  its  harbors  and  docks ;  its  palaces, 
sanctuaries,  and  public  edifices— the  grandest  of  all  Hel- 
lenic cities.  The  castle  of  the  Tyrants,  together  with  the 
most  ancient  sanctuaries  (p.  217)  lay  on  the  island.  There, 
a^o,  not  fer  from  the  Isthmus,  was  the  temple  of  Apoilo, 
whose  eastern  steps  bear  a  dedicatory  inscription  belongmg 
to  the  same  period  with  that  upon  the  helmet  dedicated 
by  Hiero  (p.  239).  Opposite  the  walls  of  Aehradina, 
Geio,  after  the  victory  of  Himera,  erected  a  gorgeous  tem- 
ple to  the  Great  Goddesses,  who  had  made  his  house  great 
and  honored  (p.  213).  On  the  further  bank  of  the  Ana- 
pus,  which  flows  into  the  innermrat  part  of  the  great  hai> 
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bor,  a  suburb  had  grown  up,  which  had  for  its  c«ntve  the 
temple  of-  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Sacred  architecture  had 
come  to  Sicily  from  Corinth,  the  ancient  school  of  temple-ar- 
chitecture; and  in  this  instance  again  the  colonies  were 
desirous  of  suipassing  all  contemporary  efforts  of  the  mo- 
ther-country in  grandeur  and  splendor. 

The  victory  of  Himera  marked  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy 
of  SicOian  aa  the  victories  over  the  Persians  did  in  Athe- 
nian architecture.  Not  only  were  the  temples  filled  with 
dedicatory  gifts  and  precious  objects,  (as,  e.  g.,  the 
suburban  temple  of  Zeus,  near  Syracuse,  the  statue  of 
which  Gelo  adorned  with  a  mantle  of  solid  gold  from  the 
Carthaginian  booty,)  but  the  multitude  of  slaves  obtained 
was  also  employed  for  building  new  edifices,  fer  exceeding 
all  their  predecessors  in  size.  Marble  was  scarce  in  the 
country  itself ;  but  the  mountains  of  the  island  offered 
numerous  and  abundant  stone-quarries ;  and  to  the  lime- 
stone found  in  these  it  was  contrived  to  give  by  rough- 
casting an  effulgence  similar  to  that  of  marble.  la 
remembrance  of  the  victory  a  temple  was  buUt  at  Himera 
iteelf,  the  remains  of  which  have  only  recently  again  come 
to  light.  But  the  mightiest  of  all  the  creations  of  Sicilian 
architecture  was  the  Olympieum  at  Acragas,  situate  on 
the  road  along  the  port.  Hei-e,  as  at  Syracuse,  the 
worship  of  Zeus,  the  giver  of  victory,  was  established  after 
the  model  of  the  religious  worship  of  Peloponnesus ;  but 
the  body  of  the  temple  itself  was  such  as  to  be  inferior  in 
size  to  none  but  the  Artemisiura  at  Ephesus.  Its  height 
doubled  that  of  the  Parthenon.  The  edifice  was  exter- 
nally embellished  most  richly  with  works  of  sculpture ;  in 
the  interior,  above  the  lower  row  of  columns,  stijod  colossal 
figures  of  Gigantes,*  whose  lower  arms,  and  heads  bent 

»  As  to  the  tfimplo  of  Apollo  anii  the  inscription  on  its  steps,  see 
PhUologm,  sxiii.  861,  ssvi.  5B7.  CaTallaci'a  discovery  at  Hirosra, 
GiornaU  di  SCisiUa,  1964,  June  13.  Olympieum,  Siefcrt,  Akrasai, 
p.  81. 
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forward,  supporteiJ  the  tablature  of  the  ceUa,  in  which 
-was  placed  the  image  of  the  Olympian  Zeua,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Glgantes. 

These  edifices,  indeed,  lacked  the  simpli- 
q^no  no  E.  ^^^  ^^^  genuine  grandeur  which  distin- 
guished sacred  architecture,  especially  at  Athens.  There 
are  undeniable  traces  of  the  influence  of  foreign  elements 
and  of  a  tendency,  hurtful  to  art,  towai-ds  external  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  civil  and 
domestic  architecture,  which  the  princes  of  Sicily  had 
specially  at  heart,  was  thoroughly  peculiar  of  its  kind, 
and  challenges  admiration.  The  island  is  full  of  struc- 
tures dating  from  this  age,  which  bear  witness  to  the  mar- 
vellous height  to  which  technical  science  had  been  carried. 
Among  these  must  be  mentioned,  above  all,  the  aqueducts 
of  Syracuse,  through  which  the  mountain-springs  flow 
through  all  parts  of  the  rocky  city  and  under  the  sea  to 
Ortygia,  where  they  i-ise  to  the  surface  again  as  the  spring 
of  Arethusa ;  while  on  the  other  side  an  arm  of  the  river 
Anapus  is  conducted  to  the  city  in  an  artificial  bed.  By 
means  of  numerous  well-shafts  the  subterraneous  aque- 
ducts were  everywhere  rendered  accessible  for  use,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  in  Attica  (vol.  i.  p.  387) ;  and  in  either 
place  part  of  the  aqueducts  have  continued  to  perform 
their  service  up  to  the  present  day.  Still  more  famous 
were  the  aqueducts  of  Acragas,  the  conduits  there  called 
PAceaees  (these,  as  well  as  part  of  the  conduits  at  Syra- 
cuse, had  been  dug  by  Carthaginian  prisoners  of  war) ; 
and  the  fish-ponds,  designed  to  supply  the  lusurious 
demands  of  the  banquets  of  the  citizens,  and  covered  with 
swans  and  water-fowl,  formed  a  delightful  ornament  to  the 
city,  i'inally,  the  architecture  of  private  houses,  pai'ticu- 
larly  at  Acragas,  was  iu  a  style  of  greater  splendor  than 
in  the  rest  of  Greece ;  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  were 
palaces,  built  and  furnished  in  a  style  far  surpassing  the 
exigencies  of  family  life.     The  citizens  took  pride  in 
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being  able  to   receive  in  their  private  houses  aa  many 
guests  as  possible.* 

The  policy  of  the  Tyrants  made  them 
generally  desirous  to  see  the  populous  niimatiTart"" 
cities  where  they  resided  distinguish  them- 
selves by  cleanliness  and  good  order.  Accordingly 
they  also  endeavored  to  admit  none  but  noble  and 
well-to-do  femilies  into  the  cities  (p.  221),  and  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  an  accumulation  of  a 
poor  town-population.  Tbey  further  very  effectively 
provided  for  the  feme  of  their  cities  abroad,  by  causing 
paitieula.r  attention  to  be  devoted  to  the  mintage  of  their 
coins :  and  in  no  other  department  has  Sicilian  art  more 
brilliantly  distinguished  itself.  For  while  in  the  mother^ 
country  coins  continued  to  be  regarded  exclusively  aa 
money,  the  state  confining  its  attention  to  a  maintenance 
of  the  due  standard  of  weight  (vol.  1,  p.  360),  in  Sicily  the 
beauty  of  the  coinage  was  first  regarded  as  an  object  of 
public  interest.  The  die-engravers  were  artists ;  and  it 
was  therefore  principally  here  that  the  custom  arose  of 
allowing  tbem  to  introduce  their  names  upon  the  coins  in 
miniature  cbaracters.  And,  as  it  happens,  coins  have 
been  actually  preserved  of  all  the  more  important  cities 
of  the  island,  which  by  means  of  a  skillful  arrangement 
of  the  symbols,  of  consummate  technical  craft,  and  of 
intellectual  expression  in  the  lieads,  may  lay  claim  to  be 
considered  as  real  worts  of  art.  They  are  not  only 
monuments  of  the  native  forms  of  religious  worship,  but 
also  historical  monuments  which  perpetuate  epochs  of  the 
histories  of  the  several  cities.  Thus,  the  coins  of  Messene 
proclaim  the  chariot-victories  of  Anaxilaus ;  on  those  of 
Selinus  the  river  Hypass  is  seen  offering  sacrifice  at  the 
altar  of  Asclepius,    This  sacrifice  is  a  thank-offering  for 

»  On  oquaducta  at  Syraoase,  sen  Julias  Boliuhriiig  in  Pkilologug,  isii. 
pp.  577-638. 
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the  draining  of  the  low  country  (which  had  been  effected 
by  the  advice  of  Empedodes),  A  marsh-bird  taking  his 
unwilling  departure  furnishes  a  witty  and  pregnant  indi- 
cation of  the  salutary  change  in  the  condition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  city.  But  the  moat  beautiful  of  all  the  works  of 
art  of  this  species  are  the  large  silver  coina  (ten-drachm 
pieces)  of  Syracuse,  of  which  the  reverse  represents  a  victo- 
rious yoke  of  horses,  showing  that  these  pieeea  probahly 
served  as  a  prize  of  victory ;  while  the  obvei-se  bears  the 
charming  head  of  a  goddess,  surrounded  by  dolphma,  repre- 
senting the  deity  of  the  fountain  of  Arethnsa  which,  abound- 
ing in  fishes,  sacred  to  the  goddess,  welled  up  in  Ortygia. 
This  species  of  coins  also  includes  that  which,  in  memory 
of  the  daughter  of  Thero,  went  by  the  name  of  Demare- 
Uum.  Demarete  united  in  her  person  the  two  royal 
houses,  upon  whose  fraternal  alliance  was  based  the  most 
glorious  period  of  Sicilian  history ;  and  after  the  coneiu- 
eion  of  peace  she  is  siud  to  have  received  from  Carthage 
the  ^ft  of  a  golden  wreath,  and  to  have  caused  a  quantity 
of  coin  of  corresponding  value  to  be  struck  for  the  public 
benefit.  Her  memory  further  connects  itself  with  the 
dedicatory  gift,  in  Delphi,  the  tripod  of  '  Demaretian 
gold ;'  and  the  same  Simonides  who  consecrated  the  monu- 
ments of  victory  in  the  mother-country  by  his  epigrams, 
also  wrote  the  inscription  for  that  of  the  Dinomenidje, 
and  testifies  in  it  in  their  behalf  that  they,  by  conquering 
the  Barbarians,  had  extended  to  the  Hellenes  the  helpful 
band  of  bi-ethren  in  the  establishment  of  freedom.* 

These  are  the  works  and  monuments  of  the  years  of 
peace  which  ensued  upon  the  glorious  victory,  and  which, 
in  their  significance  for  Sicily,  corresponded  to  the  period 

*  Poilni,  li.  86.  AMOrding  to  Diodorue,  xi.  26,  it  was  out  of  tta 
golden  wreath  pcesentad  to  Demareta  liy  the  Carthaginiaaa.  SimoEidoa 
also  (n.  142  in  Bergk'e  Poela  £jw.)  BponiB  of  SpwAs  i^^tunp/noi  {Aapsriot 
800.  to  Moineke,  (Edip.  Col.  p.  31B).  For  this  reason  Boeckh  (Melrol, 
UkIcts.  306)  assnmis  the  Dcmaretium  to  luiTe  been  a  gold  coin  =  half  a 
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of  peace  enjoyed  by  the  mother-country,  and  by  Athena 
in  particular,  after  the  Persian  wars.  Those  who  won 
and  enjoyed  the  former  victories  were  not,  indeed,  free 
communities ;  but  nowhere  were  the  lame  and  success  of 
the  dynasts  so  closely  connected  with  civic  prosperity  as 
in  Sicily ;  nowhere  did  the  despots  succeed  so  well  iu  using 
their  power  with  moderation,  and  in  maintaining  for  a 
time  simultaneously  two  things  naturally  irreconcilable: 
tyrannical  rale  and  legal  order. 

But  however  highly  the  Sicilian  Tyrants  are  distin- 
guished above  all  their  predecessors,  yet  their  rule  met 
with  the  fate  of  the  rest ;  it  failed  to  attain  to  permanency, 
and  for  this  reason :  that  the  royal  rule  which  Gelo  and 
Thero  had  held,  degenerated  into  despotism  and  party- 
government,  and  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion which  had  grown  up  in  prosperity  and  th?T^Se  at 
luxury  lacked  the  virtues  by  which  its  pre-  Syracase.  0!, 
decessors  had  established  the  power  of  tlie  c^aee!"'  " 
dynasty.  Thus  the  success  of  the  Emmeni- 
das  broke  down  ali-eady  with  the  son  of  the  great  Thero; 
and  Gelo's  son  experienced  tlie  saddest  fate  which  can  be- 
fall the  heir  to  a  throne.  He  was  placed — probably  after 
the  death  of  his  stepfather — in  the  hands  of  his  uncle 
Thrasybulus,  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Dinomenes. 
Thrasybulus,  urged  on  by  criminal  ambition,  designed  to 
plunge  his  nephew  into  a  life  of  debauchery,  which  proved 
his  physical  and  moral  ruin.  In  this  endeavor  Thrasybu- 
lus was  aided  by  a  party  which  wished  to  see  him  at  the 
helm  of  the  state.  But  at  the  same  time  a  republican 
party  formed  itself,  which  encouraged  domestic  discord  in 

gold  Btatec.  See  toMi-n  Diio  i3e  Luynes  (K«i.  Nvniem.  1S43).  Leake 
(IVa.«aci.  p.  357)  and  Mommsen  ((7.  <1.  S.  Mii„zm.  p.  70),  wio  reckon 
the  Damaratium.  among  the  varions  silver  dceadraohma.  Bee  aljo  Hiiltae!i 
de  Seiaa-retio,  Dread.  18S2.  Boseokli  repeated  hie  previous  opinion,  FerA. 
i£.  Ja!i,J'/i«<5ioj7enDers.  lS68,p.  86.  CtHiira  Hultsoh,  !5.p.40.  Coins  of 
SelinDS ;  Aroh.  Zeiiavg,  1860,  p.  38. 
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the  Tyrannical  dynasty,  in  order  tlius  more  easily  to  re- 
move the  latter ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  though  Thra- 
sybulus  accomplished  his  design  and  became  ruler  after 
the  death  of  Hiero,  not  even  the  application  of  extreme 
measurea  of  force  enabled  him  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
throne  for  the  space  of  even  a  single  year.  A  conflict 
openly  broke  out  at  Ryracu=e  between  citizens  and  merce- 
naries, between  Tyrannis  and  Republic,— a  struggle  in 
which  the  other  cities  of  the  island,  Acragas,  Gela,  Seli- 
nus,  &c.,  took  part;  and  in  the  end  Thrasybnlus  might 
deem  himself  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  depart  unhurt 
and  seek  a  refuge  at  Ijocri  in  Italy.'' 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  eighteen  years 
political  of  the  Tyrannical  rule  of  the  DinomenidEo 
?^e?  *'  ^^"  at  Syracuse.  The  example  of  Acragas  was 
followed  by  Gela  and  Syracuse,  in  both  of 
which  the  republic  was  restored,  and,  in  order  to"  mark 
the  beginnii^  of  a  new  and  happy  era,  the  Syracusans 
instituted  in  honor  of  Zeus  the  "  Liberator "  the  festival 
of  the  Elmthena;  they  engraved  on  their  coins  the 
laurel-crowned  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  and  on  the 
reverae  an  unbridled  horse,  in  the  act  of  taking  a  spring, 
as  a  symbol  of  their  newly-won  freedom.f  This  change 
was,  however,  accompanied  by  arduous  conflicts  and  pro- 
tracted sufferings.  For  the  rule  of  the  Tyrants  had  too 
violently  affeot«d  the  inner  life  of  the  cities,  and  strange 
elements  had  been  too  largely  introduced  into  the  com- 
munities, to  allow  public  life  to  resume  a  peaceable  devel- 
opment. It  was  indeed  attempted  at  Syi-acuse  to  unite 
the  old  and  new  citizens  into  a  corporation ;  but  the  latter, 
by  their  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  honor,  were  wounded 
at  their  most  sensitive  point,  and  a  division  was  thus 
created  which  led  to  a  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  city. 

*  One  year's  reign  of  TlnasybnlQa ;  Diod.  xi.  86.    Close  of  tjcaunical 
gOTerament :  Ariat.  Polit.  pp.  220,  230. 

t  Coins  of  Zeus  Blentlierioa  i  Loako,  Nnmism.  Hell.  \.  79. 
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The  several  quarters  of  the  city  were  used  i 
from  which  the  parties  made  war  upon  one  another: 
7,000  mercenaries  and  newly  enfranchised  citizens  still 
remained  over  of  those  admitted  into  the  city  hy  Grelo ; 
and  these  made  tliemselves  masters  of  the  two  inner  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  Ortygia,  and  Achradina,  so  that  the  old 
citiaens  wei-e  .  driven  into  the  suburbs,  where  they 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  western  part  of  the  wide 
city-hill,  in  Epipol^  thereby  cutting  off  ail  supplies  by 
laud  from  the  city.  And  thus  they  at  last  succeeded  in 
forcing  tlieir  opponents  to  quit  the  ground. 

The  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Tyrants,  however,  extended  fer  beyond  "' 

Syracuse.  For  the  Siculi,  who  had  been 
hard  pressed  by  the  dominion  of  the  Dinomenldie,  now 
also  Yentured  upon  rising ;  and,  under  their  bold  leader 
Ducetius,  attempted  to  bring  about  a  closer  combination 
among  themselves,  and  thus  to  place  themselves  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Hellenes.  The  Syracusana 
now  even  allied  themselves  with  tlie  Siculi,  on  account  of 
their  cororaoa  hatred  against  the  Tyrants  and  all  things 
connected  with  them ;  and  the  combined  forces  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  Tyrants'  city  of  -^hna,  which 
was  an  object  of  equal  hatred  to  both.  Hiero's  citizens 
bravely  resisted  the  attack,  but  were  at  last  forced  to 
yield ;  and  thus,  after  a  brief  existence,  the  proud  royal 
city,  which  Hiero  had  founded  amidst  splendid  solenmities 
as  if  for  eternity,  came  to  an  end.  The  monument  erected 
in  honor  of  its  founder  was  destroyed;  the  original  popu- 
lation of  Catanieans  returned,  the  Siculi  received  back 
their  land,  and  the  -^najans  removed  to  Inessa  at  the 
base  of  Mount  .Stna,* 

Tyrannical  government  maintained  itself  longest  in  the 
two  cities  on  the  Sicilian  sound,  which  Anaxilaus  had 
united  into  a  single  principality.    Its   government  had 
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since  01.  Ixxvi.  1  (b.  C.  476)  been  adminis- 

riua]    ow-    j.gj.g^  )3y,  Micythus,  a  man  oi-iginally  be- 

Tjrannia      at   longing  to  the  fkve-class,  whom  the  confi- 

Zmoi'b'"^    ^^    deuce  of  Anaxilaus  had  subsequently  raised 

to  the  position  of  guardian  of  his  childrefl 
and  regent  of  Ehegium  and  Zancle  la  this  capacity  ho 
governed  with  prudence  and  modpiition,  hut  at  the  same 
time  with  resolution  and  vigor.  He  aided  the  Tarentinea 
when  their  city  was  in  danger,  and  even  sent  out  colonies 
to  the  west  coast  of  Italy..  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Hi- 
ero  himself  became  jealous  of  Micythus,  and  accordingly 
induced  the  tyi-aut's  sons  to  put  an  end  to  the  regency. 
Mieythus  resigned  the  government  in  01.  Isxviii.  2,  (b.c. 
467)  after  furnishing  an  account  of  his  admiaistratioDj  m 
which  it  was  impossible  to  discover  a  single  blemish.* 
The  sons  of  Anaxilaus  maintained  themselves  in  power  for 
about  sis  years  more,  and  were  then  expelled  like  the 
rest. 

And  now,  at  last,   an  identical  order  of 

Seiierai  tIo-   things  had  been  brought  about  in  the  whole 

ra^y.°     '"""°"   of  Greek   Sicily.    The  civic  communities 

had  been  purified  by  the  removal  of  all 
those  who  owed  their  enfranchisement  to  the  times  of  the  Ty- 
rants; the  exiles  had  returned ;  the  domams  of  the  Tyran- 
nical femiliea  had  been  made  public  property,  and  the  free 
constitutions  eveiywhere  reinstated.  After  the  times  of 
despotism  had  thus  passed  away,  all  the  communities  were 
pervaded  by  the  same  fresh  and  youthful  vigor  which  ani- 
mated Athena  after  the  fall  of  the  PisietratidEe. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  want  of  ambitious 
^StotB  of  Sy-  p^^y  j^g^  ^j^^  ^^^  advantage  of  the 
conftision  ensuing  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tyrants,  and  endeavored  to  restore  monarchical  rule. 
This  was  in  particular  the  case  at  Syracuse,  where  a  cei-- 
tMn'Tyndareon  disti-ibuted  money  among  the  poor,  and 

*H(!ri)d.  vii.  irO;  Diod,  xi.  48;  Paus.  v.  26. 
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had  already  surrounded  himself  with  a  band  of  followers, 
wlio  were  prepared  to  help  him  in  his  attempt  to  seize  upon 
absolute  power.  But,  before  he  was  strong  enough  to 
epum  tlie  interference  of  the  legal  tribunals,  he  had  to 
submit  to  a  judicial  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  his  execu- 
tion. In  order  to  prevent  similar  attempts 
an  institution  was  established  reaembhng  pBtaiism. 
the  Attic  ostracism,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, owed  its  origin  to  similar  events.  In  Syracuse, 
it  was  termed  the  judgment  of  leaves  {p^idism)  because 
the  name  of  the  individual  who  appeared  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  was  here  scratched  upon  olive-leavea  instead 
of  upon  potsherds.  This  signalized  the  coDsummation  of 
the  victory  of  the  democratic  movement  which  pervaded 
the  whole  island,  and  which,  on  the  one  hand,  appears  as 
to  particular  political  institutions  to  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Athens;  while,  on  the  other,  it  doubtless  exer- 
cised a  reaction  upon  Athens  and  upon  the  party  struggles 
in  progress  there,  where  it  supported  the  successes  of  the 
party  of  reform.* 

For  the  difierent  cities  of  Sicily,  and  par- 
ticularly for  Syracuse,  the  complete  victory       ConacquGnosa 
of  the  democracy  mai-ked  a  literary  as  well  of  the  TyrimtB. 
as  a  political  epoch.     The  multitude  of  pri- 
vate suits  occasioned  by  the  revolution  in  the  relations  of 
property,  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  ftren- 
sic  eloquence;  and  the  popular  assemblies,  in  which  the 
decrees  of  state  were  now  passed,  became  a 
school  of  political  oratory.    The  Siceliotes   tora."   "^  "'^ 
p(Ksessed  a  natural  gift  for  the  artistic  use 
of  speech, — a  gift  the  cultivation  of  which  is  s 
the  comedies  of  Epicharmus.     At  this  epoch 
Corax    (p.  251)    brUliantly    distinguished   ^^ 
himself  as  a  forensic  advocate;  and,  aided 
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by  his  varied  experience,  composed  a  theoretic  system  of 
oratoiy,  iu  which  he  gave  iastructioiis  as  to  the  treatment 
of  differeut  kinds  of  l^a!  cases.  One  of  his  scholare  was 
Tisias,  who  again  was  followed  by  Gon^ias;  so  that  a  new 
branch  of  Hellenic  oratory  rapidly  and  vigorously  devel- 
oped itself,  which  was  entirely  peculiar  to  Sicily.  Under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  prevailing  at  Syracuse,  the 
art  of  oratory  was  equally  cultivated  at  Acragas,  where 
Empedocles  the  philosopher  also  exercised  influence  as  a 
popular  speaker,  so  that  he  could  be  regarded  by  Aristotle 
as  the  founder  of  Rhetoric,  and  successfully  opposed  party- 
movements  which  had  for  their  ultimate  object  the  resto- 
ration of  monarchical  government.  Geogi-aphical  and  his- 
torical studies  also  flourished  in  consequence  of  this  uni- 
vei'aal  intellectual  activity.  Inquiring  mmds  collected  the 
abundant  existing  materials  of  native  histo- 
audiiiBtonaQB.  ^^_  g.  y.^in  the  years  following  upon  the  exr 
pulsion  of  the  Tyrants,  the  Syracusan  Antiochus,  tlie  son 
of  Senophanes,  composed  a  comprehensive 
(Antiochus.)      ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^.^^  ^^  j^j^  ^^^  g.^jj^^  ^^^ 

loss  of  which  forma  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  gaps  ha 
the  information  leit  to  «e  concenUng  Greek  antiquity.* 

With  r^ard  to  the  common  constitution 
ConaGqueaoBa  of  the  island,  all  the  cities,  the  Doric  as  well 
geUroif^'^'*"'  as  the  Ionic,  in  the  first  instance  acted  in 
.  unison,  and  sent  deputies  to  common  diets, 
in  order  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  a  harmonious  and 
national  policy.  With  the  Siculi,  too,  the  HeDenic  cities 
were  upon  good  terms,  and  displayed  such  generosity  even 
towards  the  now  homeless  mercenaries,  as  to  hand  ovei- 
to  them  a  spot  in  the  teixitory  of  Zancle,  where  they 
founded  a  settlement  of  their  own.     This  happy  period  of 

»  Conoerning  Cotax  and  Tieias,  Aiislotla  ap.  Cia,  Bruttm,  ?  IB;  cf. 
Elasa,  Alt.  Beredtsamk.  p.  ISf.— Empadoolee,  aco.  to  Aiiatotlo,  tta  invea- 
tor  of  Rhetoric.  Diog.  Liiort.  viii.  64.  AntioolinB  "spi  'l™^i«!  and 
SneXiaiw  oiiTTH"*'!.    Fra'jm.  Hist.  Gi:  i.  191. 
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national  progress,  concord  and  enthusiasm,  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  long  duration;  the  evila  of  the  degenerate  Tyran- 
nia  had  been  succeasflilly  removed;  but  this  involved  the 
frustration  of  the  great  objects  pursued  by  the  Tyrants  of 
Aeragaa  and  Syracuse;  the  reconciliation  of  diflerenees  of 
race,  tiie  blending  of  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks  into  one  na- 
tion, and  the  combination  of  their  resources  into  an  impe- 
rial power  capable  of  withstanding  all  foreign  enemies  and 
of  preventing  all  foreign  intervention.  The  island  again 
divided  itself  into  a  number  of  particular  states,  whose 
military  strength  fell  away;  popular  government  was  ac- 
companied by  extreme  disorder,  the  communities  not 
Laving  gradually  accustomed  themselves  to  liberty  and  its 
use;  all  the  evils  of  democracy — party-spirit,  want  of  dis- 
cipline, and  invidious  attacks  upon  the  rich — rapidly  su- 
pervened, and  consumed  the  strength  of  the  communities, 
whose  conduct  was  not  directed  to  any  higher  aims.  The 
jealousy  between  Dorians  and  lonians  broke  out  afresh; 
the  Siculi  put  forward  claims  of  increasing  audacity,  and, 
since  the  rule  of  the  Tyrants  had  occasioned  a  violent  in- 
terruption of  the  general  state  of  law,  it  was  now  doubly 
difficult  to  attain  to  fixed  and  unchanging  constitutional 
systems.* 

In  Italy,  even  less  than  in  Sicily,  can 
there  be  any  question  as  to  a  common  histo-   The  Hellenes 
ryof  the  Greek  cities?    For  here  neither 
the  Amphictyonic  sanctnanes  (vol.  i.  p.  473),  nor  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  power  of  particular  states,  producai  a 
lasting  combination.    In  Italy,  the  forces  of  Greek  na- 
tionality were  upon  the  whole  iar  less  concentrated,  and 
the  contrast  was  fer  more  marked,  between  the  cities  of 
Achfean,  Doric  and  Ionic  origin,  which  bad  grown  up  in 
Daring  the  first  two  centuries  after 
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their  foundation  tltese  cities  flourislied  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  upon  the  prodigally  luxuriant  soil  of  Magna 
Gn^cia.  The  history  of  this  development,  composed  by 
Antiochus  (p.  264),  ia  lost  to  us,  bo  that  as  our  chief  sourca 
of  information  we  have  nothing  left  beyond  the  coins, 
which  testify  to  the  high  prosperity  of  the  cities,  to  the 
forms  of  religious  worship  prevalent  in  them,  and  to  their 
mutual  connection.  The  thinly-beat  silver-pieces,  hearing 
inscriptions  of  the  Ach^a  towns,  which  are  coined  with 
sunken  dies  on  the  one  and  relieis  on  the  other  side,  in 
contrast  to  the  thick  metal  pieces  of  the  mother-country, 
prove  how  cleveriy  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early  period, 
i.  e.  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  contrived  to  spoil  the  for- 
gers' ti-ade.  The  political  knowledge  of  the  Italian  com- 
munities is  attested  by  their  legislations  (vol  ii.,  p.  106  £), 
and  their  power  by  the  colonies  on  the  west  coast :  the  citr 
iisens  of  Sybaris,  Croton  and  l-.ocri  held  sway  on  the  coasts 
of  either  sea  of  the  peninsula  (vol.  i.  p.  471).  But  as  soon 
as  the  cities  issue  forth  out  of  the  dark  centuries  of  dark- 
ness in  which  they  gradually  developed  their  strength,  wa 
find  them  immediately  inflamed  against  one  another  by  a 
violent  jealousy,  which  made  Magna  Grieeia  the  scene  of 
the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  between  HelleDic  neighbors. 
And,  indeed,  in  no  part  of  the  Greek  world  do  we  meet 
with  instances  of  so  terrible  a  destruction,  and  witli  such 
sudden  falls  from  the  fulness  of  human  prosperity  into  tlie 
depths  of  misery  and  utter  desolation. 

At  first  the  Achtean  cities  were  the  most 
liSi^S'i?!!^"  powerful-Sybaris,  Croton  and  Metaponti- 
um.  They  endeavored,  by  their  united  ef- 
forts, to  overpower  the  settlements  of  the  other  tribes ;  and, 
as  a  result  of  this  combination,  the  old-Ionian  Siria  be- 
tween Metapontium  and  Sybaris  was  laid  level  with  the 
ground  (01.  1.  eirc;  B.C.  580).  Subsequently,  disputes 
arose  among  the  Achsean  cities ;  Croton  and  Sybaris  made 
war  upon  one  another,  and  the  latter  was  so  utteriy  over- 
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thrown,  that  the  Crotoniates  conducted  the 
river  Crathia  over  the  site  of  the  city,  in    g  ^™|°''    '^'' 
order  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  it.     Thus, 
before  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  two  cities,  whose 
representatives  we  met  with  in  the  roya!  hall  of  Clistheucs 
(vol.  i.,  p  285)  as  those  of  the  most  foremost  Greek  cities 
of  Lower  Italy,  had  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  the  fiill  of  feybaris  proved  ruinous  to  the  victors  as 
well  as  to  the  vanquished     Theie  ensued  an  utter  over- 
throw of  Older   m  the  Achtean   eitie's    stormy  popular 
risiDgs  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  tlie  Pythagoreans, 
which  had  made  Croton  =itiong  and  great  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  power  of  the  auotocratic  femilies  (vol.  ii.  p. 
108),    Sedition  and  bloodshed  prevailed  for  a  long  time. 
From  thd  most  vanous  parts  of  Greece  arrived  embassies 
with  advice  and  aid ;  and,  as  the  Achseans  were  unable 
by  their  own  exertions  to  return  to  a  condition  of  order 
and  law,  they  were  in  the  end  rescued  from 
dissohitioa  by  the  cities  of  their  mother-      Tarentum. 
country  Achaia,  whose  political  statutes  were 
adopted  by  the  colonies,* 

For  the  rest,  the  history  of  Magna  Grsecia  continued  its 
progress  apart  from  that  of  the  mother-country ;  and  al- 
though the  Italian  cities  had  learned  distinctly  enough 
that  they,  too,  were  included  among  the  objects  of  the  Per- 
sian king's  lust  of  conquest,  yet  only  one  Italian  ship  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Hellenes  at  Salamis — that  of  theCrotoni- 
ate  Phayllus.    The  strength  of  his  native  city,  which  had 

*  As  to  the  inflnenoo  of  the  destrnotion  qf  Sybotis  upon  Oroton,  Bee 
Timtena,  Fragm.  63,  GSUer.  AeoorOing  to  Justin,  xs.  3,  and  Stjabo  262, 
the  rout  of  the  Crotoniates  on  the  Sagr^  mnst  have  fblloned  upon  the 
fallofSjbaris.  Niebnhr,  it-im.  SiV,  vol.  iil.  p.  614,  note  [B.  Tr.].  It 
is  fixed  at  an  earlier  date  by  MiUingen,  Gonai'lerationa  jiir  la  Nvmism. 
de  I'aitc.  Ilalie,-p.  66,  and  Hejne,  Opiiae.  ii.  184,  Concetning  the  em- 
basBj  to  Aohaia,  see  Th.  Mullec.  de  Thwiariuia  rep.  p.  34 ;  and  concern- 
ing the  eitenaion  of  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Tyrrhenian  ooaats,  ib.  p. 
30.     Poljffin.  ii.  10. 
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80  long  offered  an  illustrious  example  to  all  the  HellcnGS, 
of  the  home  of  Democedes  (vol.  ii.  p  191)  and  of  Milo, 
which  had  gained  more  wreaths  at  OJympJa  than  any  other 
Greek  city,  had  been  broken  by  civic  discords  and  deieats. 
As  their  paltestrEe  became  deserted,  the  military  vigor  and 
confidence  in  victory  of  the  Crotoiiiates  vanished.  Mok^ 
over,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Carthi^nians  were  ad- 
vanciDt'  in  Sidly  and  the  Pei-siana  in  Hellas,  a  general 
movem°eat  of  the  Italian  tribes  took  place  towards  the 
coasts  inhabited  by  Greeks,  particularly  of  the  lapygian 
or  Messapian  people  (vol.  i.  p.  461),  as  well  as  of  the  Peu- 
cetians,  who  dwelt  in  a  locality  more  remote.  The  AchEe- 
an  cities  having  fallea  into  decay,  Tarentum  was  now  the 
most  flourishing  city,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  of 
Lower  Italy.  Her  luxurious  wealth  was  the  principal  at- 
traction which  tempted  the  barbarians;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  aid  furnished  by  the  Ehegines,  she  had  to  suffer  a 
disastrous  defeat,  ths  heaviest  blow  inflicted  upon  a  Hel- 
lenic people  known  to  Herodotus,  01.  Isxvi.  4  dre.  (e.  c. 
473).  Thus,  about  the  time  when  Hiero  overcame  the 
Tyn-henians,  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  as  fiir  as  the  Sicilian 
sound,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians;  The  power  of 
the  Tareutines  was  not,  however,  broken.  The  ancient 
iamilies  of  the  city  were  indeed  annihilated  in  the  struggle; 
but  the  movements  which  pervaded  the  entire  Greek  world 
since  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.  c,  now  also  found 
vent  at  Tarentum.  The  lower  classes  of  the  population 
acquired  a  share  in  the  administration,  and  the  change  of 
the  aristocratic  into  a  democratic  constitution  was  accom- 
panied by  a  new  rise  of  national  vigor :  so  that  the  Taren- 
tints  renewed  the  conflict  with  success,  and  about  01. 
Ixxviii.  and  Ixxx.  were  enabled  to  erect  great  monuments 
of  victory  at  Delphi,  the  works  of  Ageladas  and  Onatas, 
which  repr^ented  the  brave  fights  on  horse  and  foot 
agaiust  the  barbarians.* 

•  Cf.  page  arr;  Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kdaeller,  i.  90. 
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After  the  rout  of  the  barbai-iams,  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Greek  cities,  hei-e  as  iu  the  conflict  ba- 
the mother-couDtry,  broke  out  afresh.  *"™"  Sybnris 
Fifty-eight  yeai-a  after  the  destruction  of 
their  city,  the  Sybarites  returned  home  from  their  colonies 
(vol.  ii.  p.  535J ;  but  they  were  driven  oat  four  years 
afterwards  (01.  Ixxxiii.  2 ;  B.C.  447)  by  the  Crotoiiiates. 
The  ancieut  struggle  burst  forth  into  fresh  flames.  The 
Sybarites  applied  first  to  Sparta,  and  then  to  Athens ;  and 
their  application  for  aid  became  the  occasion  for  expedi- 
tions from  Hellas,  which,  for  the  first  time,  exercised  a 
lasting  Lufluence  upon  the  history  of  Magna  Grtecia.* 

Upon  the  whole,  communication  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  western  pe-  n;^]j*'"^"  ™^ 
ninsula  had  progressed  slowly,  even  in  the 
ease  of  the  Athenians;  and,  even  among  the  latter,  a 
voyage  to  the  Adriatic  for  a  long  time  remained  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  a  bold  venture.  Uot  until  tbey 
were  brought  into  closer  contact  with  Ionia,,  did  they 
become  more  familiar  with  Italy.  From  an  early  age 
this  "country  had  been  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
maritime  cities  of  Ionia,  thus  in  particular  Sybaris  with 
Miletus.  The  attractions  of  Italy  became  better  and 
better  known ;  and,  after  the  Athenians  had  become  a 
naval  state,  their  attention  was  in  the  fii-st  instance 
directed  to  the  corn-fields  of  Siris.  They  believed  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  claim  upon  this  old-Ionic  region, 
whose  beauty  had  been  sung  by  the  poet  Archilochus ; 
oracles  were  currant  assigning  this  possession  to  them ; 
and  when  for  a  time  tliey  had  to  be  prepared  to  renounce 
their  own  home,  like  the  citizens  of  Phoeiea,  they  were,  as 
Themistocles  actually  declared  to  Eurybiades,  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  Siris  (vol.  ii.  p.  322).    The  bold  mind  of 

»Iapygian  Etrtggles  with  Tarentum  :  Lorentz,  TarenitKoum  Tea  geila 
(1838),  p.  9.— ConBtitutional  orisis  :  Aristut.  Palit.  p.  198,  7. 
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Themiatocles  was  to  such  a  dcgi-ee  occupied  with  the 
distaut  western  coasts,  that  be  aamet!  two  of  his  daughters 
after  them — the  one  Italia,  and  the  other  Sybaris.  His 
intentions  were  carried  into  esecution  forty  yeai-8  after- 
wards, when,  under  the  administration  of  Peiacles,  Athena 
established  colonies  in  the  territory  of  the  Sybarites  (vol. 
ii.  p.  636}.* 

The  foundation  of  Thurii  was  not,  indeed, 
^™^''''*'°'^  designed  as  an  enterprise  of  war,  but  as  a 
work  of  peace,  with  a  -view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  ancient  discord  prevailing  among  the  different 
Greek  races.  For  this  purpose,  the  locality  seemed  parti- 
cularly fevorable :  because  here  from  the  firet  a  more  con- 
siderable intermixture  had  taken  place;  so  that  even  m 
the  one  Doric  city,  Tarsntum,  anything  but  a  harsh 
Dorism  prevailed.  Thurii  also  adopted  the  poUtieai 
ordinances  of  the  native  cities,  the  laws  of  Oharondas ; 
while  Athens,  as  the  protecting  power  of  the  new  settle- 
ment, manifestly  observed  great  caution  in  her  conduct, 
and  avoided  everything  which  might  have  betrayed 
ambitious  ^ms.  The  creation  of  Pericles  could  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  without  a  conflict ;  for  the  Tarentines  saw 
in  it  an  attempt  to  limit  the  predominant  influence  of 
their  city,  which  was  no  longer  opposed  on  equal  terms  by 
any  power  in  Magna  Gr^ia,  and  to  prevent  its  further 
exteu3ion,~the  more  so,  as  the  new  city  rapidly  rose  to 
prosperity  and  established  communications  with  the  cities 
of  Achaian  origin.  Thus  Thurii  was  also  obliged  to  tako 
the  place  of  Sybaris  as  the  enemy  of  Tarentum ;  and 
once  more  the  border-feuds  broke  out  concerning  the  fitlds 
of  Siris,  smce  the  citizens  of  Thurii  desired  to  caiTy  into 
effect  the  claims  of  their  mother-city.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  their  commander,  in  this  conflict  with  the 

sVoyage  to  the  Adrioa  :    Boeskii,  Si^arkandeu,  p.  13T.-Th™ist,  and 
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Doric  city  was  a  Lacedemonian,  the  same   Cleandridaa 
who  had  been  banished  from  Sparta  for  accepting  a  bribe 
from  Perielea  (vol.  ii.  p.  451).    In  the  end,  a  treaty  of 
pai'tition   was  concluded,  in  which  the  Tarentines  were 
granted  the  right  of  founding  a  colony  in  their  share  of 
the  Siritis,  while  the  citizens  of  Thurii  endeavored    to 
restore  the  ancient  dominion  of  Sybaria  (voL  i.  p.  470), 
and  advanced  their  territory  as  fer  as  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
The  foundation  of  Thurii  had  brought  considerable  life 
into    the   relations    between    Athena    and 
Magna    Gnecia.      Thurii    constantly    de-      Ionian  immi- 
manded  an  accession  of  population,  and  up   i™ij?°       '"  " 
to  the  middle   of  the  Poloponnesian   war 
many  Athenians  immigrated,  partly  for  personal  reasons, 
and  especially  weU-to-do  resident  aliens,  who  at  home 
suffered  from  the  pernicious  proceedings  of   the  Syco- 
phants.   Among  the  allies  also,  some  emigrated  who  feit 
themselves  oppressed  by  the  rule  of  Athens,  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  tributes,  and  by  other  burdens.    But, 
besides  the  discontent   which  impelled   the  Hellenes  to 
cross  the  sea,  a  universal  attraction  was  also  exercised  by 
the  Hesperian  regions,  which  was  extremely  strong  and 
widely-spread  in  that  age:  by  the  manifold  charms  at- 
taching to  the  land  of  the  west  in  the  eyes  of  men  desi- 
rous of  travel,  by  the  fame  of  the  cities,  in  which  life  had 
attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  luxurious  splendor,  by 
the  superior  cheapnsss  of  life  prevailing  in  the  countries 
abounding  in  corn  and   herds,  and  finally  also  by  the 
manifold  and  peculiar  culture  which  had  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  prosperity  of  the  cities.    Thus  the  festive 
amusements  of  the  Tarentines  (vol.  i.  p.  499}  had  devel- 
oped a  species  of  entertaining  poetry,  which  dealt  in  a 
dramatic  form  witli  the   figures   of   popular  mythology, 
with  gods  and  heroes,  treating  its  subjects  with  fun  and 
satire,  and  contriving  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  divert- 
ing features  taken  from  daily  life.    These  were  poetic 
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works  which  owed  their  origin  to  a  natural  flow  of  wit, 
and  accordingly  always  retained  the  i'reah  character  of 
improvisations.  Yet  neither  were  they  wholly  devoid  of 
a  serious  purpose,  and  serious  truths  were  occasionally 
communicated  to  the  public  by  laughmg  lips.  For  a 
philosophic  tendency,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  taken 
root  in  Magna  Gr^cia  more  deeply  thaji  elsewhere,  and 
had  here  gained  a  significance  for  public  life  which  occu- 
pied thinking  minds  among  the  Greeks.  Accordingly 
many  sought  out  the  home  of  Pythagorean  wisdom,  and 
particularly  admired  the  men  able  to  combine  music  and 
gymnastic  culture,  such  aa  the  famed  lecus  of  Tarentum, 
who,  in  the  period  after  the  Persian  wars,  obtained  the 
victor's  wreafi  at  Olympia — the  foremost  master  of  the 
gymnastic  art  among  the  Hellenes,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  sage  of  acknowledged  reputation.  The  Greek  vessels  ■ 
became  more  and  more  habituated  to  the  "Western  seas; 
already  Ejictemon  (vol.  ii.  p.  562),  the  associate  of  Meton, 
propounded  correct  views  as  to  the  pillara  of  Hei'acles ; 
and  trade  connected  the  western  colonies  more  and  more 
closely  with  Athens,  after  the  equalization  of  the  standard 
of  coinage,  and  essentially  facilitated  intercourse.* 

In  Italy,  copper  was  universally  adopted 
Trade  aDd  ^  the  Standard  of  value:  the  pound  of 
luiil^oitioa.  '  copper,  or  libra  (/&■«),  divided  mto  twelve 
ounces,  was  the  unit  of  money  and  weight ; 
and  the  system  of  coinage  thus  regulated  spread  to  Italy. 
The  Greek  merchants  and  colonists  found  this  system  in  a 
stage  of  complete  development ;  they  brought  over  with 
them  their  native  species  of  money,  which  found  admit- 
tance by  the  side  of  one  another.  But  the  most  important 
impulses  were  received  from  Corinth  and  from  Athens. 
Cormth  had  at  an  early  period  adopted  the  Babylonian 

*A6toTlinrJi,f.MeiBr,  Oprm 
Euotemon  ap.  ATieu.  Oi-a  jtfni-i 
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gold-weight  current  in  Asia  Minor ;  she  had  at  an  earlier 
period  than  Athens  transferrad  the  standard  of  gold  to 
silver,  and  her  silver  stater,  together  with  its  system, 
adopted  in  Asia  Minor,  of  a  division  into  third-sixth-, 
and  twelfth-parts,  was  introduced  among  the  Achseans  in 
Italy,  the  Crotoniates,  the  Sybarite,  and  others.  But  the 
foreign  and  native  standards  cotdd  not  continue  perma- 
nently to  co-exist  without  a  medium ;  and  in  the  it 
of  trade  the  Corinthians  gave  up  their  ancient  s 
dividing  the  stater,  which  (a  piece  of  two  d 
now  settled  at  ten  litres,  and  a  tenth-part  of  which  they 
coined  as  a  silver  piece  (nomos,  nuirmm),  this  being 
accordingly  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  copper.  Thus  the 
Corinthians,  as  the  bora  mediators  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  first  established  a  common  standard  among  the 
three  metals  used  aa  money  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
blended  the  Italian  system  of  litres  with  that  of  drachms ; 
and  even  at  home  in  Corinth  reckoned  by  litres.  The 
Athenians,  as  well  as  the  Corinthians,  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing their  standard  of  coinage  in  the  "West,  particularly 
in  Etruria,  in  Tarentum,  and  in  Sicily.  They  also  at  the 
very  period  when  their  communication  with  Lower  Italy 
became  brisk,  overcame  their  repugnance  against  copper 
money.  Demetrius,  celebrated  in  connection  with  its 
introduction,  the  so-called  "  copper-man,"  was  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  colony  of  Thurii,* 

But  while  the  West  was  in  every  respect  brought  into 
closer  contact  witli  the  Athenians,  it  was  natural  that 
ulterior  plans  should  be  formed  at  Athens,        Athoni 
The  Athenians  were  no  longer  willing   fo    plans  of  iuter- 
rest  satisfied  with  the  policy  of  Pericles,   ''^" ""'' 

■•  As  to  the  dislike  of  copper  money  entortwned  by  tho  Attonians,  see 
BueK,  Mommies  rf'  Athinea,  p.  13.  On  Dionjsius  see  Boeekh,  P.  E.  toI. 
ii.  p.  3B3  [E.  Tr.]  On  thB  amalgamation  of  the  htra-  and  drachm-sja- 
tems,  seoMommBan,  G.  d.  R.  jlf.pp.  81,  83;  the  tetradraohmon  as  a  prop 
of  Athenian  oominercc,  ii.  p.  338,  The  Corinthian  standard  was  not,  as 
12* 
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which  desired  to  assert  the  authority  of  tlic  city  by  peace- 
able, and  by  no  other  means  m  the  Western  sea,  where 
Athens  henceforth  intended  to  appear  not  only  as  an  influ- 
ential, but  also  as  a  ruling  power.  Plans  of  this  kind 
were  fostered  by  alliances  with  particular  cities.  Thus  an 
ancient  alliance  was  in  force  with  Rheginm ;  and  when 
Corcyra  was  admitted  into  the  Attic  Confederation,  the 
Athenians  already  included  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the  scope 
of  their  proceedings  (p.  11).  In  their  hatred  against 
Corinth  they  fonnd  a  continual  motive  for  schemes  of 
conquest  in  the  territories  of  Corinthian  colonization.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  carry  these  plans  into  execution,  noth- 
ing was  needed  but  a  favorable  opportunity,  which  might 
lead  to  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  Athens  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  colonies;  and  this  opportunity  was 
furnished  by  Sicily. 

Sicily  was  unable  to  att^n  to  a  lasting 

Tho  Si«uii.      ^^^  ^^  tranquility.    Too  much  combustible 

matter  existed  in  the  island,  partly  in  the  individual  states, 

where  attempts  were  made  to  establish  new  Tyrannical 

governments ;  partly  in  the  mutual  relations  between  the 

cities;  and  partly,  in  fine,  in  those  between  the  Greek 

dtiea  and  the  Siculi.     For  the  latter  had,  for  the  first 

time,  found  a  leader  in  Ducetius  (p.  260), 

Ducetiua.  01,   who,  not  content  with  taking  advantage,  aa 

ksKV.  1.   {B.C.    ^  ^^^^  chieftain,  of  the  impervious  regions 

in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  thence 

executing  a  succession  of  attacks  upon  the  different  coast 

towns,  endeavored  himself  to  found  cities  after  the  feshion 

of  the  Hellenes.    In  the  first  instance  he  settled  a  civic 

community  of  Siculi,  Hear  Palici,  a  locality  to  the  west 

of  LeontJni,  distinguished  by  volcanic  phenomena,  and 

was  formerly  anpposed  (Boeckh,  Metrol.  VnMrs.  p.  97),  borrowed  from 
Athens,  but  independently  derived  from  tho  Babylonian  gold  talent ;  of. 
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held  sacred  by  the  inhabitants.  He  eveu  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  united  troops  of  Acragas  and  Syracuse,  and, 
after  hereupon  euffenng  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  being  forced  to  quit  Sicily  for  a  time,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  an  outbreak  of  discord  between  the  two  cities  in 
order  to  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  a  new  city, 
called  y-aXij  ax-nj,  or  "Fair  Coast"  as  the  strong  and 
■weli-situated  capital  of  an  empire  of  the  Siculi,  But 
beibre  he  was  able  to  secure  an  enduring  existence  to  his 
creation,  he  died  in  his  new  capital,  01.  Ixxxv.  1  (b.c. 
440) ;  and  the  Syracuaans,  who  had  meanwhile  inflicted  a 
humiliating  defeat  upon  Acragas,  were  now  able,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  suppress  al!  efforts  towards  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Siculi,  and  to  subject  all  their 
posts  in  the  vicinity  of  their  territory.  Syracuse  was 
more  powerful  than  ever  before.  She  now 
revived  the  plans  of  a  dominion  embracing  j^^^^  "^  ^^' 
the  entire  island;  the  cavalry  and  navy, 
which  had  been  neglected  since  the  age  of  the  Tyrants, 
wei'e  i^;ain  increased ;  the  places  of  the  Siculi  were  treated 
with  severity,  and  the  Cbalcidian  towns  with  overbearing 
insolence.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
ancient  dislike  of  the  races  against  one  Increttso  of 
another  re-asserted  itself,  which  had  fellen  Bioiiy. 
into  the  background  for  a  time  during  their 
combined  sti-uggle  against  the  Tyrants,  This,  moreover, 
happened  at  the  period  when  the  opposition  between 
Dorians  and  loniaus  was  re-awakened  and  intensified  in 
the  whole  Hellenic  world  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Sparta  opened  communications  with  tha 
Boric  cities  of  the  island  (p.  33);  and,  although  the 
Sicilian  cities  displayed  far  less  sympathy  and  interest 
than  the  Spartans  had  expected,  and  than  the  Cormthians 
had  delusively  promised  to  them,  yet  in  Sicily,  too,  the 
adherents  of  the  Attic  and  those  of  the  Peloponnesian 
cause  began  to  take  up  a  position  of  more  and  more  de- 
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cided  partisanship,  particularly  after  the  Athenians  had 
attained  to  power  in  the  Ionian  Sea  and  bad  entered  into 
closer  communications  with  the  members  of  their  race  on 
its  farthest  shores.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  ancient  alliance  with 
Khegium  was  renewed,  01.  Ixxxvi.  4  (b.c.  4B3).* 

When  accordingly  the  insolent  pride  of  Syracuse  most 
violently  menaced  the  Chalcidiana  of  Sicily,  an  open 
division  of  feeling  ensued  in  the  island,  and  two  war  parties 
were  formed.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  Ionic  towns, 
Leontini,  Catana,  and  Naxos,  which  were  joined  by  Ehe- 
gium  and  also  by  the  Doi-ie  Catana.  The  latter  city  had 
be«n  restored  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tyrants,  and  now 
saw  its  independence  threatened  by  Syracuse.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  Dorian  colonic  and  Locri,  which  had 
already  at  an  earlier  date  attached  itself  to  Sparta.  The 
Leontinians,  menaced  by  Syracuse  both  by  land  and  by 
sea  ventured  upon  a  decisive  step,  by  sending  in  the  fifth 
summer  of  the  war  (01.  Ixxxviii.  1 ;  B.C.  427),  an  embassjr 
to  Athens,  soliciting  her  support.f 

The  leader  of  tliis  embassy  was  Gor^as, 
G««i^.^''Vl''.  at  that  time  already  past  bis  sixtieth  year; 
isisviii.  I.  (B.  -but  he  was  one  of  those  Hellenes  whose 
"'*^^''  intellectual   vigor   and   activity  were  sup- 

ported by  extraordinary  vital  powers  (vol.  ii.  p.  543). 
He  was  a  man  of  an  imposing  personal  bearing,  full  of 
assurance  and  self  confidence,  resembling  Empedocles, 
of  whom  he  was  also  intellectually  a  follower.  For 
he  was  distinguished  by  an  extremely  vaiied  culture, 
being  equally  familiar  with  natural  philosophy  and  with 
the  dialectics  of  the  Eleatic  school.  This  philosophical 
culture  he  chiefly  employed  for  practical  purposes,  seizing 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  means  of  surprismg 
combinations   of    ideas,  of  uuespected   conclusions    and 

«  C^Tv.  Znscr.  Bt.  -a.  74.     Meier  Op.  acad.  i.  331. 

t  n.ArK^:  Died.  si.  38,  90.-K''*i|  'Ant*:  Diod.  jU.8,  29;  cf.    Ad.  nolm. 
Beilr.  a.  SemAl.  d.  Karlo  d.  a.  Sidl.  (1866)  p.  23. 
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demonstrations,  and  thus  directing  their  resolutions.  He 
belonged  entirely  to  the  Sophistic  school ;  btit  it  was  his 
wish  to  be,  not  a  teacher  of  w^dom  like  Prodleus,  or  an 
encyclopiedist  and  polyhistor  like  Hippias,  but  solely  a 
rhetor  after  the  fashion  of  Coras  and  Tisias,  (p.  246)  to 
exercise  influence  as  an  orator,  and  to  form  others  into 
orators.  The  more  he  concentrated  his  powers  upon  this 
object,  the  more  complete  was  the  mastery  which  he 
acquired  in  its  realization ;  and  the  Athenians  were  emi- 
nently adapted  for  recognizing  its  brilliant  effect.  The 
phenomenon  was  a  perfectly  novel  one  to  them ;  for  the 
orations  of  Gorgias  formed  a  decided  contrast  against  the 
chaste  form  and  solid  meaning  of  the  eloquence  of 
Pericles;  they  acted  like  a  magic  music  upon  the  senses 
of  the  Athenians,  amongst  whom  he  spoke  in  private 
circles  and  in  the  theatre.  Their  influence  was  due  to 
their  irresistible  grace,  an  abundance  of  metaphors,  iu* 
genious  turns  of  ideas,  a  poetical  coloring,  wealth  of 
ornament  and  loftiness  of  diction;  the  ideas  followed  one 
another  in  rhythmical  succession,  so  that  the  whole  created 
the  impression  of  a  perfect  work  of  art. 

It  was  accordingly  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
Leontinians  had  placed  so  distinguished  a  personage  at 
the  head  of  their  embassy.  But  even  irrespectively  of 
Gorgias'  art  of  persuasion,  their  request  was  in  itself 
undeniably  important,  and  would  not  admit  of  being 
treated  with  indiflereuce.  If  the  feeble  remnants  of  Ionic 
population  in  Sicily  were  ovei-thrown,  this  amounted  to  a 
defeat  of  the  Attic  policy ;  if  Syracuse  realized  her  am- 
bitious schemes,  the  Peloponnesians  would  acquire  a 
powerful  ally,  who,  even  by  the  one  fact  of  being  able  to 
furnish  supplies  of  corn,  might  prove  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  enemies  of  Athens. 

The  Athenians  took  their  measures  with  espetlitioa  fa 
vigor,  but  at  the  same  time  with  caution.  ^'^''7-...  '^'■ 
Theydespatchedafleetoftweutyships,under   427.) 
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Laches  aud  Charceatles,  into  the  Sicilian  waters,  for  the 
protection  of  I^ontini ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ivith  orders 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  states,  and  to  recon- 
noitre the  whole  theatre  of  war  in  those  counti'ies.  They 
constituted  Eheginm  their  chief  station  ;  expeditions  were 
undertaken  into  the  interior,  and  attacks  made  upon 
individual  maritime  places,  without  a  fixed  plan  being 
pursued,  or  any  important  end  achieved.  Tims  the  Athe- 
nians made  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  Lipareaji 
islands  (vol.  i.  p.  477).  But  these  small  islands  which 
had  gaiued  experience  when  defending  themselves  in  the 
conflicts  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  offered  an  unexpected 
resistance  to  the  Athenians,  and  thus  furnished  them 
with  a  standard  for  judging  of  the  energy  and  power 
existing  in  the  Doiian  colonies. 

In  the  following  spring,  foi-ty  ships  took  their  departure 
for  Sicily,  under  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles.  It  was  this 
fleet  which  had  Demosthenes  on  board ;  and,  for  Sicilian 
affiurs,  the  delay  at  Pylus,  of  which  the  commanders  so 
loudly  complained  (p.  156),  was  doubtless  extremely  dis- 
advantageous. For  an  entii'e  summer  was  lost ;  Messana, 
which  had  already  been  taken,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  the  Athenians  only  with  difliculty  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  themselves  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  sound,  at  Rhegium.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
summer  of  the  war  great  events  seemed  to  be  imminent  in 
Sicily  as  well  as  in  Hellas.  A  mighty  fleet  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  sad  lay  at  Eheginm ;  and  the  great  successes 
obtained  in  Peloponnesus  filled  the  troops  with  confidence 
and  ardor.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  events  occa- 
sioned a  political  revolution  in  Sicily,  which  fiimished  a 
definite  goal  to  all  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the 
Atheniiins.* 

*  First  armad  interference  OB  tbe  part  of  Adieus  in  the  Siciliftn 
troubles:  Tliuo.  iii.  Sfi;  Diod.  xii.  5i.  Piiiioohoraa  ap.  Seliol.  Ar.Fflsp. 
240.     Lipata:  Thue.  iii.  8a.     Euiymedon  and  Soplioeliis:    Thuo.iv.2f. 
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From  Llie  time  that  Syracuse  p 
free  constituttOD,  we  find  much  resemblance  gj^^suso?^  "^ 
between  thci  state  of  affairs  in  that  city  and 
in  Athena:  contrasts  prevailed  between  poor  and  rich, 
between  the  elder  and  the  younger  generation,  between 
the  moderate  party  among  the  citizens  and  the  champions 
of  an  absolute  democracy ;  and  at  Syracuse  political  party 
feelings  were  in  a  state  of  flux  and  reflux  even  more  law- 
less than  at  Athens.  There  existed  a  party  which  openly 
declared  that  it  saw  the  ruin  of  the  state  in  measureless 
democracy.  This  party  was  subjected  to  an  unwearied 
succession  of  attacks  from  the  demagogues  who,  like 
Cleoa,  pursued  and  endeavored  to  destroy  all  anti-con- 
stitutional tendencies.  And  yet  men  of  aristocratic  senti- 
ments maintained  their  ground  at  Syracuse,  and,  although 
in  ordmary  times  their  voices  were  drowned  and  themselves 
driven  into  the  background,  on  extraordmary  occasions 
they  came  forward  again,  because  their  knowledge  of 
affairs,  their  courage,  fii-mness,  and  incorruptibility,  ensui'ed 
them  respect  and  confidence.  This  direct  opposition  of 
constitutional  parties  also  extended  to  the  management  of 
foreign  afiairs.  For  as  in  Athens,  bo  in  Syracuse,  the 
democratic  party  pursued  an  utterly  inconsiderate  and 
despotic  course  with  reference  to  the  lesser  states,  and 
wished  to  secure  to  the  Syracusan  people  the  rule  over 
Sicily,  while  their  opponents  thought  that  moderation, 
caution,  and  justice  were  alone  able  permanently  to  estab- 
lish order  in  Sicilian  affairs. 

After  the  war  had  been  in  the  first  instance  provoked  in 
Sicily  by  all  kinds  of  unjustifiable  acts,  the  dangers  were 
recognized  which  the  democratic  policy  had  brought  upon 
the  state.  The  Syracusans  were  terrified  to  see  that 
Athens  was  now  free  to  act  as  she  wished,  while  Sparta  on 
the  other  hand  was  unable  to  send  aid,  and  the  Dorian 
colonies  by  themselves  could  not  resist  the  Athenians,  It 
therefore  seemed  necessary  to  use  every  effort  in  order  to 
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get  rid  of  the  Attcniana,  and  for  thia  purposo  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  conciliatory  policy,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
pat  an  end  to  all  disputes  on  Sicilian  territory  without  the 
iaterventioa  of  Athens.  Under  these  circnmstaneea  the 
aristocratic  party  again  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  the 
state.  The  foremost  man  in  this  party  was 
Hermocrates,  the  son  of  Hcrmon,  a  Syra- 
cusan  of  noble  birth,  a  decided  opponent  of  Athens  and 
of  the  Attic  policy ;  at  the  same  time  a  general  of  proved 
merit,  a  statesman  of  clear  intelligence,  an  eloquent 
orator  and  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation,  who  was 
therefore  well  adapted  for  securing  universal  confidence 
in  Sicily.  It  operated  in  his  favor,  that  the  adversaries 
of  Syracuse  were  without  cohesion,  and  that  the  approach 
of  the  Attic  fleet  as  well  as  the  imminent  outbrealj  of  a 
great  island  war  filled  all  the  cities  with  awe.  He  accord- 
ingly in  the  first  place  succeeded  in  reconciling  Camarina 
with  Syracuse,  and  next  in  assembling  a  general  congress 
at  Gela,  where  all  matters  in  dispute  were  to  be  discussed. 
AYhen  at  Gela  the  Sicilian  cities  sue- 
Diat  of  Qeia.  cessively  brought  forward  the  matters  in 
(B!c.^42tO  '  ■  which  each  was  individually  interested, 
Hermocrates  spoke,  in  order  by  convincing 
representations  to  commend  to  the  deputies  the  one 
interest  common  to  all,  viz.,  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
island.  The  interference  of  the  Athenians  could  not  be 
to  the  advantage  of  any  one  Sicilian  state;  for  their 
object  in  coming  to  Sicily  was  not  to  assist  their  allies, 
but  to  subject  to  their  dominion  the  whole  island,  both 
friends  and  foes.  In  opposition  to  these  designs  of  con- 
quest the  Sicilians  ought  to  unite  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
national  policy,  in  order  to  preserve  their  native  country 
from  the  lot  of  servitude.  In  the  name  of  the  first  city 
of  the  island  he  offered  the  hand  of  reconciliation ;  all 
disputes  should  be  settled  by  peaceable  discussion,  and 
SicHy  be  one  united  etapire,  a  confederation  of  free  allied 
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cities,  whose  citizens  sliould  regard  themselves,  uot  as 
Dorians  and  lonians,  nor  as  Leontinians  and  Syracusans, 
but  as  Siceliotfis.  Syracuse  herself  by  actual  concesaioos 
proved  her  desire  for  peace ;  and  thus  a  universal  settle- 
ment of  differences  was  achieved  with  perfect  success,  A 
series  of  articles  was  j^reed  upon  and  confirmed  by  oath ; 
among  them  this  proviso — that  no  port  should  be  opened 
to  any  foreign  power  arriving  with  more  than  one  ship  of 
wai".  Sicily  was  better  united  against  Athens  than  it  had 
ever  been  against  the  barbarians.  At  the  same  time  the 
Sicilians  were  wise  enough  not  to  assume  the  character  of 
avowed  enemies.  Information  was  sent  to  the  Athenian 
commanders  of  the  decrees  of  the  congress  ;  they  were 
asked  to  assent  to  this  agreement  and  then  return  home, 
the  object  of  their  presence  having  been 
accomplished,  although  not  by  themselvts.  E^j.^j^td^.  "^ 
Nothing  remained  for  Eurymedon  but  to 
give  in  his  assent. 

To  refuse  would  have  been  to  remove  the  last  remaining 
doubt  as  to  the  selfish  plans  of  Athens,  and  merely  to 
confirm  the  islanders  in  their-  aversion  and  fear.  The 
commanders  were,  notwithstanding,  on  their  return  to 
Athens  received  with  undisguised  signs  of  vexation,  and 
punished  with  banishment  and  pecuniary  fines,  as  if  they 
had  voluntarily  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Athens.  For 
the  people  in  the  insolence  of  triumph  had 
imagined  itself  master  of  all  Sicily  and  now 
itself  deceived  once  for  all  in  its  hopes.  But  th 
intelligent  clearly  perceived  that  the  rapid  reconciliation 
effected  on  the  island  would  not  prove  permanent  in  its 
results,  and  that,  sooner  than  they  wishedj  new  complica- 
tions must  be  expected. 

And  in  point  of  fact  fresh  disturbances 
broke  out  soon  after  the  peace-diet  at  Gela-    j^gontiui?. 
The  fii-st  place    disturbed    was    Leontini. 
Here  the  democratic  government  had,  for  the  purpose  of 
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increasing  the  Btrength  of  the  city,  admitted  a  number  of 
new  citizeas,  in  whose  fevor  it  was  desired  to  carry  out  a 
new  distribution  of  lands.  The  rich  inhabitants  on  the 
other  hand  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Syracuse, 
expelled  the  members  of  the  populai-  party,  put  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  the  city  as  such,  and  themselves  emi- 
grated to  Syracuse,  which  gradually  and  uuobservedly 
again  entered  into  the  courses  of  a  domiueei-ing  policy. 
Meanwhile,  love  of  their  native  gi-ound  soon  brought 
back  a  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  the  deserted 
Leontini,  where  they  maintained  themselves  in  eevei-al 
fortified  positions  against  the  Syracusans ;  while  the 
majority  of  the  Leontinians  remained  in  exile,  and  here- 
upon made  eager  applications  for  aid  to  the  Athenians, 

Athens  was  at  the  moment  crippled  by  the  defeat  at 
Delium  (p.  174)  and  occupied  with  the  affairs  in  Thrace; 
BO  that,  not  wishing  to  remain  wholly  inactive,  she  con- 
tented herself  with  sending  to  Sicily  two  vessels  of  war, 
whose  commander  Phceax  was  commissioned  to  endeavor 
to  counteract  the  proceedings  of  Syracuse  by  means  of  ne- 
gotiation, and  to  encourage  the  opposite  party  to  hold  out. 
But  as  Phteax  engaged  m  no  serious  proceedings,  Syracuse 
succeeded  in  completely  appropriating  the  territory  of  Le- 
ontini. Soon  a  new  feud  arose  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  between  Selinus  and  Egesta,* 

The  Selinuntians  had  after  the  battle  of 

Dispntes  be-  Himera  been  on  friendlier  terms  than  before 
tween    Selmua       .  ,     ,      „ 

and  Egeata.  With  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island ;  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Tyrants 
from  Syracuse,  and  had  prospered  during  the  fifty  years' 
peace  ensuing  upon  that  event.  Their  treasury  was  weil 
filled.  The  groups  belonging  to  their  temples  in  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  city,  the  remains  of  which  to  this  day  at- 
test a  prolific  progress  of  native  art,  prove  as  clearly  as 

*  Union  of  the  Siosliotes  under  Hermoarates ;  Thuc  if.  58  ff,— Phflsas, 
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the  eoina  of  Seiinus  tlie  Iiigh  degree  of  prosperity  and  cul- 
ture to  wliicli  that  city  attained.  From  an  early  period  it 
was  involved  m  constant  disputes  with  Egesta  (or  Segesta), 
the  city  on  the  nortiiem  boundary  of  the  Selinuntiau  ter- 
ritory, the  capital  of  the  Elymi  (p.  211),  to  whom  also  he- 
longed  the  lofty  rock  of  Eryx,  with  the  city  of  the  same 
name  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sicily.  The  Elymi  were 
by  the  Dorians  regarded  as  barbarians,  and  received  this 
appellation  even  from  the  Attic  historians,  although  in 
language,  usages  and  art  they  had  followed  the  course  of 
Hellenic  civilization,  as  their  temples  and  coins  attest. 
Their  Dorian  neighbors  avoided  all  contact  with  them; 
accordingly  frequent  disputes  concerning  the  right  of  in- 
termarriage had  already  talsen  place  between  Egesta  and 
Seiinus.  Disputes  as  to  the  boundaries  supervened;  and, 
as  the  Syracusans  did  their  best  to  incite  the  Selinuntians, 
and  even  supported  the  latter  with  troojB  against  Egesta, 
the  latter  city,  deserted  by  all  aid,  was  closely  besieged  by 
water  and  by  land.*  In  vain  Egesta  sought  to  obtain 
support  at  Acragas  and  at  Carthage,  and  finally  applied 
to  Athens,  in  order  here  to  urge  the  aid  formerly  furnished 
to  the  Leontinians  as  a  justification  for  their  own  claim 
upon  Attic  assistance  under  circumstances 
of  equal  hardship.  Ten  years  after  the  em-  bassy  to  Atbens, 
bassy  of  Gtorgias,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ?jg^""  *"  '"■°" 
summer  of  e.c.  416  (01.  xci.  1),  the  Egea- 
tseans  arrived  at  Athens;  and  their  arrival  at  last  caused 
the  actual  outbreak  of  the  Attico-Sicilian  war.f 

*  Seiinus  mid  Egesta.  Thno.  Ti.  6. 

t  Was  ttero  roailj  ic  eiisfance  any  treaty  of  alliance  between  Bgesla. 
ana  Athona?  (Jrote  vli.  198,  and  Meiiar,  Aadic.  118  (Ojithc.  J  cad.  i. 
337),  errOQBoualy  foanil  a  oonolusion  in  the  affirmative  upon  Thue.  vi.  B, 
wliereAtiiiTinai.  should  be  oonatrned  with  ^■f.^.nxi«".  Had  an  allianea 
with  Egesta  eiist^^d,  it  wonid  be  mentioned  elsewhere,  nor  would  the 
Egeslieana  have  applied  to  Syraeuse,  Agrigcntum  and  Carthage  before 
Athens,  as  DiodorwB  states  them  to  have  done,  lii.  82. 
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This  result  explains  itself  by  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  states  of  the  mother- country  since  the 
peace  of  Nicias. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FEOM   THE  PEACE   OF  .NICIAS  TO  THE   EKD  OF  THE 


The  peace  of  Nicias  succeeded  iu  the 
conrsQ  of  a  few  weefea  by  the  conelusion  Limited  effects 
of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  had  Niciaa. 
occasioned  an  entire  change  in  public  affairs 
in  the  mother-country,  and  had  called  into  life  a  new 
system  of  states.  The  two  great  powers  had  again 
iDutually  recognized  one  another,  and  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  peace,  aa  well  as  of  preserving 
the  status  qm  of  their  possessions.  If  they  remaiued 
united,  there  could  be  no  fear  either  of  any  serious  danger 
to  tranquility  at  home,  or  of  any  attack  from  abroad. 
The  documentary  instruments  of  the  new  political  treaty  had 
been  confirmed  by  oath  according  to  law,  and  solemnly 
placed  on  stone  tablets  in  the  Amyclffium  and  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  city  goddess  at  Athens;  nor  was  there  on 
either  side  any  lack  of  genuine  friends  of  pcaca  But  no 
real  peace  had,  notwithstanding,  been  effected ;  those  evils 
of  war  which  were  most  heavily  felt  had  been  temporarily 
removed — and  this  was  all.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
peace-parties  a  bare  settlement  of  -differences  had  been 
arrived  at,  but  not  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  states, 
nor  a  real  union  of  their  interests  and  re-oiganization  of 
national  affairs  which  might  be  expected  to  become  perma- 
nent. Accordingly  it  appeared  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  that  nowhere  had  satisfaction 
been  given.  The  universal  discontent  was  deeper,  and 
the  mutual  relation  between  the  individual  states 
were  less  easy,  than  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war:  in 
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■the  first  instance  between  Sparta  and  Iier  confederates, 
next  between  tUe  leading  states  themselves,  and  finally 
■witbio  eitbei-  of  them  individually,  where  new  parties 
attained  to  power. 

The  fii-st  fact  which  made  itself  manifest 
MoTemonta  after  the  peace  of  Nicias  was  the  defection 
oZTil  'ut'r  among  the  Peloponnesian  confederates,  an 
event  which  had  long  prepared  itself.  The 
membei^  of  the  confederation  demanded  from  its  head  a, 
sincere  and  vigorous  defence  of  their  common  interests ; 
they  demanded  tlie  pursuit  of  a  Peloponnesian  policy; 
instead  of  which  they  bad  come  to  understand  that  Sparta 
only  pursued  the  narrowest  line  of  policy  for  the  sake  of 
her  special  intereste,  and  that  she  claimed  all  the  rights  of 
the  leadership  without  fulfilling  its  duties.  For  the  sake  of 
certain  captive  Spartans  the  peace  had  been  sought  for 
many  years,  and  now  at  last  obtained ;  meanwhile,  the 
grievances  and  wishes  of  the  confederates,  which  had  been 
the  mam  cause  of  the  whole  war,  had  been  entirely 
neglected,  and  Sparta,  well  aware  of  the  wrong  committed 
by  her,  was  accordingly  obliged  to  conchrde  an  armed 
alliance  with  her  enemy,  in  order  not  to  be  left  entirely 
isolated.  Athens  stood  in  no  need  of  this  alliance ;  it  was 
Sparta  who  sought  for  protection,  even  against  her  own 
Helots.  Hence  to  the  feeling  of  indignation  against 
Sparta's  inconsiderate  selfishness  was  added  that  of  con- 
tempt. The  Peioponnesians  felt  that  they  had  been 
betrayed ;  and  particulai-ly,  the  last  article  of  the  treaty 
in  which  Athens  and  Sparta  expressly  reserved  to  them- 
selves tlie  right  of  amending  its  provisions  according  to 
their  judgment,  bad  provoked  extreme  excitement;  for 
this  article  appeared  in  the  light  not  only  of  a  proof  of  utter 
disregard  for  the  states  of  secondary  and  tertiary  rank, 
but  also  of  a  secretly  preconcerted  agreement  which  was 
to  lead  to  their  subjection  under  the  leading  states.* 

"  See  the  article  in  Thue,  T,  23. 
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Corinth,  who,  notwithstanding  her  unwearying  exertions, 
had  gained  none  of  her  objects,  and  was  now  even  obliged 
to  leave  her  most  important  positioQS  on  the  Ionian  Sea, 
Sollium  and  ADactorium,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  pnt 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  and  rested  her  hopea 
above   all   on    Argos.     The    latter    stato  r   •   t, 

had    regarded    the    war   recently    closed,  ' 

83  it  had  the  Persian,  in  an  attitude  of  unmoved 
repose.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostile  feelings  between 
the  two  leading  states,  Argos  had  stood  on  the  side 
of  Athens,  but  had  cautiously  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, and  in  01,  Isxsii.  3  (b.o.  450)  eirc,  concluded  a 
thirty  years'  peace  with  Sparta,  Secured  by  this  treaty, 
Argos  had  appropriated  to  herself  all  the  advantages 
■which  are  wont  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  neutral  states  in  times 
of  war.  During  an  undisturbed  era  of  peace  she  had 
recovered  from  her  former  calamitite,  but-  had  never  re- 
nounced the  remembrance  of  her  ancient  greatness,  her 
la  m  on  Tbyreatis  and  her  sturdy  refusal  to  submit  to 
tl  1  g  ra  ny  of  Sparta.  Hemmed  in  from  without,  she 
1  ad  th  n  increased  her  strength  by  a  concentration  of 
h  p  1  ty  Argos  had  developed  a  democratic  eonstitu- 
t  n  wl  le  <it  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  increase  her 
d  f  u  f  rce  after  a  very  peculiar  fashion.  One  thou- 
sand p  h  d  men,  belonging  to  families  of  consideration, 
fo  n  das  lect  band  of  veterans  who  lived  at  the  public 
expense  and  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  military 
duties;  a  clear  proof  of  the  serious  prepaiationa  in  pro- 
gress against  Sparta,  whom  it  was  intended  to  oppose  with 
Boldiei«  equal  in  birth  and  training  to  her  own.  Another 
characteristic  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  Argives  waa 
their  persistent  refitsal,  notwithstanding  their  weakness,* 
to  renounce  the  position  of  a  gi-eat  power,  for  which  reason 
they  also  maintained  relations  on  their  own  account  with 

«  DifimatGntof  ttordoponnesiana;  Thno.  v.  17,  20;  01  xahMii  ^ii>,rn 
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the  Persian  king.  Callias  (vol.  ii.  p.  454)  met  with 
Argivcs  at  Susa,  who  were  assuring  themselves  of  the 
fevor  of  Artaxerxes. 

With  the  peace  of  Nicias  a  new  era  eommeaced  for 
Argos,  to  whom  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  gave 
liberty  of  action.  The  time  seemed  to  have  ariived 
•for  her  to  step  forward  from  her  retirement  and  realize 
her  ambitious  schemes.  For  it  was  now  generally  said 
in  Peloponnesus,  that  Sparta  had  forfeited  the  leader- 
ship by  her  base  treachery  ;  that  her  place  was  vacant, 
and  that  the  city  of  Agamemnon  was  called  to  occupy 
her  ancient  post  of  lienor.  The  Corinthians,  who 
themselves  could  never  exert  their  activity  in  any  but 
the  second  place,  unceasingly  urged  Argos  forward, 
and,  when  they  found  willing  listeners,  summoned  the 
deputies  of  the  Peloponnesiana  to  a  meeting  in  their  city, 
in  order  that  a  separate  league  {Sonderbund)  might 
openly  and  publicly  be  founded  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  slates  of  the  second  class.*  The  Achsean  cities 
were  found  ready  to  join  this  alliance.  For  a  long 
time  Elia  had  been  estranged  from  the  Spartans 
(vol.  ii.  p.  434),  and  recently  open  enmity 
had  broken  out  between  the  two  states  on 
account  of  Leprcum.  The  Lepreatse,  dwelling  in  Southern 
Triphylia,  on  the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Arcadia,  had 
been  supported  by  the  Eleans  against  the  Arcadians,  and 
had  in  return  undertaken  the  obligation  of  ceding  to  them 
half  their  territory,  which  the  Eleans  had  returned  to 
them  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  an  annual  contiibu- 
tion  to  the  temple  at  Olympia,  This  contribution  they 
refused  to  continue  after  the  commencement  of  tlie  war, 
committing  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  Sparta.  When 
the  Eleans,  without  awaiting  this  decision,  made  war  upon 
Lepreum,  the  Spartans  placed  a  garrison  in  the  latter 
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city,  and  even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  refused  to 
restore  the  territory  to  the  Eleana,  who  believed  them- 
selves to  possess  a  just  claim  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Lepreatie  in  conforndty  with  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty, 
according  to  which  the  stabus  quo  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  was  to  be  everywhere  restored.* 

To  these  movements  was  added  another  in  Arcadia, 
where  Mantlnea,  supported  by  Argos,  had  risen  to  an 
importance  which  now  for  the  first  time 
enabled  her  to  occupy  an  independent  """^  Mantinoa. 
position  among  the  states  of  the  second  class.f  The  citi- 
zens of  Mantinea  had  brought  the  remains  of  Areas,  the 
royal  ancestor  of  the  whole  race,  from  Mamalus  into  their 
city,  m  order  by  this  means  to  invest  the  latter  with  the 
character  of  a  national  capital ;  they  also  endeavored  to 
enlarge  their  territory  by  conquests  in  the  interior  of 
Arcadia,  where  the  mountain  tribes  dwelt,  united  by  the 
loose  bonds  of  district  associations.  At  the  present  crisis 
the  Mantineans  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Sparta,  because  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  latter 
to  prevent  all  changes  in  the  ancient  political  relations 
prevailing  in  the  peninsula.  A  strong  im- 
pression was  created  by  the  fact  of  an  The  aeparata 
Arcadian  city  having  joined  the  separate  'pdoponnBalan 
league  of  the  secondary  states;  the  whole  ^'f^tea.  OL 
political  system  of  Peloponnesus  was,  as  it  c.^m.) 
were,  unhinged,  and  all  feelings  of  reverence 
towards  Sparta  had  been  converted  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. Sparta,  indeed,  by  envoys  sternly  protested  at 
Corinth  against  these  revolutionary  doings.  She  appealed 
to  the  Peloponnesiau  law,  according  to  which  the  decrees 
of  the  majority  were  binding  upon  all  the  confederates. 


1  leading  oity  (Oroeetadt),  si 
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Coriflth  in  return  appealed  to  the  more  sacred  obligatioa 
of  aworn  promises,  und  declared  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  she  permit  herself  to  betray  the  cause  of  the 
Chalcidian  dties.  Aiter  the  Corinthians  had  thus  justified 
tlieir  political  conduct,  the  Eleans  concluded  an  alliance 
firat  with  them  and  then  with  the  Argives.  In  Argos  tlie 
alliance  was  hereupon  fiarther  joined  by  the  ChalciiJian 
cities,  which  had  been  very  recently  greatly  disturbed  as 
to  their  own  safety  by  the  fall  of  Scione,  whtse  garrison 
Athens  had  put  to  death  and  replaced  by  Platasans. 

The  Peloponnesian  confederation  was  dissolved,  and 
everything  now  depended  upon  bringing  over  into  the 
Argiye-Corinthian  separate  league  the  doubtful  states,  viz. 
Megara  and  Thebes,  and  those  which  still  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Spartans. 

The  new  league  commenced  its  common  action  by  the 
despatch  of  an  embassy  to  Tegea.  But  here  all  attempts 
proved  futile ;  and  the  enmity  of  the  neighbors  Tegea 
and  Mantiuea  outweighed  all  other  considerations.  This 
time,  Tegea  (vol.  ii.  p.  433),  probably  actuated  by  an 
ancient  jealousy  against  the  rising  ambition  of  her  neigh- 
bor, stood  firm  and  immovable,  and  Sparta  regained  her 
self-confidence  as  she  witnessed  the  fidelity  of  theTegeatK. 
Piiatoanax  invaded  Arcadia,  the  Man- 
Action  of  tineans  were  espelled  from  the  territory 
Sparta  agaiart  j.Qjjq„gj.ej  ^^  tj^em,  while  Lepreum  was 
most  strenuously  protected  against  Elis  by  a 
garrison  of  Helots,  whose  services  under  Brasidas  had 
obtained  for  them  their  liberty*  These  events  operated 
very  diacouragingly  upon  the  undertakings  of  the  counter- 
league  ;  the  secondary  states  had  manifestly  reckoned  too 
prematurely  upon  a  genera!  defection  on  the  part  of  the 
Pelopounesians ;  there  was  a  want  of  confidence  and 
cohesion;  and  Argos  in  particular,  which  had  \vith  such 
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unexpected  rapidity  been  called  upon  to  play  a  prominent 
part,  lacked  all  experience  and  preparation.  Argos 
oscillated  liither  and  thither  in  anxious  timidity;  nor 
could  the  other  states  conceal  from  themselves  their  own 
unfortunate  position,  as  they  had  made  enemies  of  both 
the  leading  states,  and  were  obliged  to  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  third  power  in  Greece. 
The  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
secondary  states  would  have  remained  fcuUon  o*f  the 
wholly  insignificant  had  the  two  leading  ■ 
powers  entertained  sentiments  of  real  good-  . 
will  towards  one  another.  But  even  be- 
tween them  no  union  waa  efTected ;  scarcely  for  half  a 
year  were  they  even  able  to  continue  upon  tolerably 
friendly  terms ;  nor  was  even  the  execution  of  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  seriously  proceeded  with,  although 
it  had  been  solemnly  promised  in  case  of  necessity  to  carry 
them  out  by  force.  Sparta  especially  could  not  bring 
herself  immediately  to  relinquish  the  advantages  obtained 
in  Thrace,  and  to  allow  the  Athenians  completely  to 
restore  their  power  in  that  country.  Accordingly,  after 
securing  their  main  object,  via.  the  liberation  of  the 
Pylian  prisoners,  the  Spartaus  were  at  bottom  well 
pleased,  when  Gearidas  (p.  203),  who  pursued  the  policy 
of  Brasidas,  refused  to  give  up  Amphipolis  and  the  other 
cities  in  ita  vicinity  which  had  revolted  against  Athens. 
The  Spartans  declared  themselves  to  have  proved  their 
good  faith  by  restoring  the  Attic  prisoners  and  with- 
drawing their  troops  from  the  Thraciaa  cities ;  to  force 
Amphipolis  they  asserted  was  beyond  their  power. 
Similarly,  the  frontier-fortress  Panactcm  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bceotians,  The  natural  consequence  wag 
that  Athena  also  continued  to  hold  I^lns  occupied,  and 
only  gave  way  in  so  far  as  to  remove  the  garrison  com- 
posed of  Mesbcnians  an<I  Helots,  and  to  substitute 
Atheniansi  in  their  stead.    Thus  the  summer  passed  amidst 
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protracted  negotiations,  which  led  to  no  result.  But  both 
states  continued  to  mate  new  attempts  at  effecting  a 
settlement,  and  the  Spartans  even  offered  to  force  Bceotia 
to  deliver  np  the  disputed  frontier-fortress ;  for  as  yet 
both  in  Sparta  and  Athens  those  parties  stood  at  the  helm 
of  state  which  were  really  anxious  for  peace. 

But  as  early  as  the  autumn  a  change 
nBwEpiiora.  OL  ensued  in  this  state  of  things.  A  new 
iaoV^'^'  ''""'  ^°^*^  "^  Ephors  was  chosen,  composed  of 
men  of  au  entirely  different  tendency, 
unquiet  and  ambitious  spirits,  such  as  especially  deobulus 
and  Xenares.  They  were  decidedly  against  the  peace 
which  had  brought  upon  Sparta  nothing  but  humiliation 
and  losses ;  t!iey  boldly  opposed  the  party  which,  led  by 
Plistoanax,  was  supported  by  the  ancient  Laconian 
conscientiousness  and  timidity,  as  well  as  by  the  ancient 
dislike  of  undertakings  of  a  wide  scope;  they  exerted 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  putting  as  speedily  as 
possible  an  end  to  the  unnatural  and  obstructive  alliance 
which  had  been  concluded.  But,  since  at  present  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  were  binding,  and  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  any  other  treaties  b}  bparta,  the  Ephora 
were  forced  to  gain  their  end  by  ciicuitoua  pioteedinga, 
and  in  the  first  instance  endeavoied  to  effect  a  union 
between  Thebes  and  Argos.  These  stites  were  to  foim 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  combination  again-t  Athens, 
which  Sparta  was  openly  to  join,  when  the  suitable  period 
had  arrived :  by  this  means  it  was  hoped  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  all  dangers  from  the  separate  league  of  the 
secondary  states. 

The  plan  was  cunningly  devised,  and  its 

ConoiiiBion  of  execution    successfully    commenced.    For, 

tween     Sparta    ^sr  their  ardent  outset  in  the  course  of 

and  Thebee.  01.    their  new  policy,  the  Argives  had  relapsed 

120.)  into  timidity ;  they  feared  that  they  would 

be  left  ia  the  lurch  alone  against  their 
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hoatile  neighbor,  and  accordingly,  renouncing  their 
ambitious  plans,  hastened  to  make  overtures  to  Sparta. 
It  was  a  matter  of  fer  greater  difficulty  to  deal  with  the 
obstinate  Braotians.  Their  federal  generals,  indeed,  were 
ready  to  accept  every  proposal,  but  the  boards  of  the 
council  which  constituted  the  supreme  municipal  autliori- 
ty  refused  to  grant  the  powers  desired  by  the  generals, 
and  this  for  no  other  reason  except  their  fear  tliat  a 
junction  with  the  Peloponnesian  seceders,  the  members  of 
the  separate  league,  would  offend  Sparta,  the  natural  ally 
of  Bceotia.  They  failed  to  see  through  the  insidious 
policy  of  the  Ephors,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
disclose  their  secret  intentions,  this  misunderstanding 
ruined  the  entire  transaction,  which  Lad  evidently  not 
been  contrived  with  an  excess  of  diplomatic  still.  The 
Spartans  were  now  obliged  to  adopt  a  more  straight- 
forward line  of  conduct.  Their  primary  object  was  the 
recovery  of  Pylus,  which  they  could  only  hope  to  obtain 
by  the  evacuation  of  Panactum.  They  accordingly  sent 
envoys  to  the  Bceotians,  to  induce  them  to  evacuate  the 
frontier-fortress ;  but  this  was  decisively  refused  by  the 
Bceotians,  unless  Sparta  would  consent  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  them.  They  urged  this  step  upon  Sparta, 
in  order  thus  to  occasion  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with 
Athens,  which  had  entirely  altered  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Breotians,  who  were  now  desirous  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  strong  position  in 
the  affiiirs  of  Greece.  The  Spartans  gave  way,  because 
they  hereby  hoped  to  realize  their  immediate  objects,  and 
because  irrespectively  of  these,  they  would  have  been  well 
content  to  renew  their  alliance  with  Thebes  as  a  means  ot 
strengthening  themselves  against  Athens.  The  alliance 
was  accordingly  concluded  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  420  (01, 
Ixxxix.  4)  at  Thebes ;  and  the  Spartan  Envoys  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Athens,  where,  after  handing  over  the 
d  frontier-fortress  and  all  the  prisoners  of  war  still 
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detained  in  Bceotia,  they  hoped  to  recover  Pylue.  But 
they  greatly  deceived  themselves  in  hoping  thus  easily  to 
secure  a  double  gain.  The  walla  of  Panactum  had  been 
in  the  mean  time  razed  by  the  Bceotians ;  so  that  the 
evaluation  of  the  place  could  in  point  of  fact  not  be  re- 
garded by  the  Athenians  in  the  light  of  an  honest  fulfill- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  More- 
tnw'Jif'fhelm"  over,  they  were  justified  in  representing  the 
anoo  between  Bceotian  treaty  as  an  open  violation  of  the 
SpIki."  '  ""''  peace,  both  Athens  and  Sparta  having 
promised  to  conclude  no  separate  treaties 
with  any  third  state.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Athenians  hereupon  declared  themselves  to  be  equally 
absolved  from  all  obligations,  and  dismissed  the  envoys 
with  an  extremely  unfriendly  answer.  The  Tbebans  had 
thus  completely  aocomplished  their  object— the  odious 
alliance  between  the  two  great  powers  was  virtually  at  an 
end ;  and  the  further  consequence  was,  that  another  party 
now  obtained  the  upper  hand  at  Athens.* 

Athens  was  the  only  state  which,  in  .  the 
andthB    jnidst  of  the  confusion  ensuing  upon  the 


i  free  from  all  danger.  The  influence 
of  Nicias  was  at  its  height.  His  plans  were  even  advanced 
by  the  difficulties  of  Spai-ta,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
was  able  to  convince  the  Spartans,  that  they  would  have 
to  attach  themselves  all  the  more  intimately  to  Athens,  as 
they  saw  the  power  of  thdr  individual  state  so  rudely 
shaken  by  the  movement  among  the  Helots,  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  by  the  perversity  of  their 
former  confederates.  For  this  reason  he  had  so  eagerly 
advocated  the  conversion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  into  one 
of  an  aimed  alliance,  believing  that,  if  Athens  and  Sparta 
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honestly  held  together  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the 
interests  of  either,  and  if  they  mutually  guaranteed  the 
etatus  quo  of  their  respective  possessioas,  the  best  pledge 
would  have  beeo  obtained  for  a  lasting  peace  in  Greece. 
The  policy  which  he  hoped  once  more  to  establish  was 
aBcordiugly  ia  ail  essentials  the  ancient  policy  of  Cimon. 
Public  opinion  was  in  his  favor.  For  that  it  was  no  longer 
particular  classes  and  parties,  but  the  whole  population, 
which  longed  for  a  termination  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  war,  is  proved  by  the  Peaee  of  ^^Anstophama 
Aristophanes,  acted  at  the  great  Dionysia 
shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties*  In  this 
festive  play,  which  is  as  it  were  intoxicated  by  the  mere 
anticipation  of  the  coming  happy  era,  the  imprisoned 
goddess  Peace  is  liberated  amidst  rejoicings,  and  brought 
down  together  with  her  long-missed  companions  "Autumn 
Joy"  and  "  Festive  Bliss;"  the  two  pestles  with  which  the 
god  of  war  is  said  to  have  pounded  poor  Hellas,  t.  e. 
Cleon  and  Brasidas,  havmg  now  been  happily  removed. 
Thus  Nicias  was  widely  esteemed  and  lauded  aa  a  public 
benefactor.  At  last  there  wa'i  again  room  for  hope,  that 
the  gaps  in  the  civic  community  might  be  filled  up  by  a 
new  growth  of  citi7enH;  and  there  were,  after  a  long 
interval  moneys  to  deposit  in  the  ti  easury.f  With  Delphi 
also,  as  many  pious  souls  rejoiced  to  think,  a  good  under- 
Standing  had  been  once  more  established ;  and  at  the 
bidding  of  the  god  the  exiled  Delians  (p.  200)  were  rein- 
stated on  their  island. 

But  the  fiitality,  which  had  from  the  first  attended  the 
policy  of  those  who  advocated  a  union  of  the  Greek 
states,  once  more  intervened :  the  success  of  this  policy 
always  depended  upon  the  beaning  of  Sparta,  and  was 
seriously  damaged  by  every  act  of  faithlessness  on  her 

•  Dale  of  Ar.  Pax.  the  thirtcontli  year  of  tho  war  :  Pnx.  ver.  99,  of. 
A>-gm.  Cod.  Ver. 
t  Eoeekh,  P.  E.  of  A.  toI.  ii.  p,  194  [B.  Tr.], 
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Poiiiioai  short-   P^'"'^     Nicias  was  bSiort  sighted  enough  to 
Bigbtedneaa    of   believo  111  the  teiiabiht>  of  a  combination, 
""''^'  to  which  '^parti  had  only  agieed  in  a  m> 

mentof  temporary  difliculty,  and  undci  the  influence  of 
Pliatoanax  and  his  party ,  and  even  m  the  cirr-Miig  out 
of  the  treaty  Nicias  had  shoviEvant  ot  cfution  For 
although,  as  is  related,  ho  e\en  le'^ort^.d  to  corruption  in 
order  to  induce  Sparta  to  be  the  fiist  to  carry  into  exLCU 
tion  the  conditiona  of  the  peace,  yet  he  asoumcd  the  order 
given  for  the  evacuation  of  Amphipolis  to  be  equivalent 
to  an  accomplished  fa<t  ordered  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Pylus  before  the  ThriLnn  cities  had 
been  given  up  to  the  Athenians,  and  thus  threw  away  the 
most  powerful  lever  in  the  hands  of  Athens  for  inducmg 
Sparta  to  fulfil  her  obligations  The  Athenians  found 
themselves  deceived ,  the  mtiigues  of  Sparta  became 
clearer  and  clearer ;  and  the  deep  uritaf  ion  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  found  a  pasaionate  expiession  ]tt 
the  speeches  of  Alcibiades.* 

The  times  in  which  the  fate  of  tie  city  depended  upon 
individual  citizens  seemed  to  have  passed  away  in  Athens. 
The  spread  of  culture  equalised  more  and  more  the  differ- 
ences between  single  characters  and  capacities  Cleon  and 
Nicias  themselv^  had  been  influential,  not  so  much  as 
eminent  personages  to  whose  superiority  the  community 
submitted,  as  by  constituting  themselves  the  clearest 
exponents  of  certain  sentiments  and  party  tendencies. 
But  now  a  man  came  forward  among  the  people,  whose 
rich  natural  gifts  distinguished  him  before  and  above  all 
the  rest,  and  the  brilliancy  of  whose  unique  personality 
exercised  a  demonic  influence  upon  his  fellow-citij'^ns,  so 
that  the  destmies  of  the  state  were  in  the  main  directed  by 
him  up  to  the  end  of  the  whole  war. 

*  Tho  ABeniitDS  repented  of  the  jiremature  extradition  of  the  Spartan 
prisonBra.  Thuo.  v.  85, 
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For  a  series  of  years  already  the  inliabi- 
tanfs  of  Athens  had  taken  the  most  lively  Aloitiadestha 
interest  in  the  youthful  Alcibiades,  who 
united  in  liimself  everything  eapabie  of  enchaining  the 
attention  of  the  public.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
Alcibiades  who,  as  the  friend  of  Ciislhenes,  had  intimately 
connected  himself  with  the  reforms  of  the  latter  statesman 
(vol.  i.  p.  397),  and  the  son  of  Clinias,  a  hero  of  the  Wars 
of  Liberation,  who,  on  his  own  trireme,  had  gained  the 
prize  of  valor  at  Artemisium,  and  who  had  subsequently 
strengthened  the  connection  with  the  AlcmseonidK,  which 
be  inherited  from  his  father,  by  taking  to  wife  Dinomache, 
the  daughter  of  Megacles.  Clinias  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cioronea  (vol,  ii.  p.  449),  and  left  behind  him  two  boys, 
Alcibiades  and  Clinias,  whom  by  his  last  will  he  entrusted 
as  wards  to  Pericles  and  his  brother  Ariphron.  Alcibi- 
ades was  at  that  time  about  five  years  of  age,  and  hereupon 
grew  up  under  the  eyes  of  his  mother,  without  the  dis- 
cipline of  paternal  guidance  which  such  a  nature  as  his 
could  least  afford  to  spare.  For,  together  with  the  greatest 
multiplicity  of  natural  gifts,  which  made  all  intellectual 
and  physical  exercises  appear  mere  play  to  him,  bis  char- 
acter unfolded  an  indomitable  arrogance  which  knew  no 
bounds,  a  conscious  pride  in  the  wealth  and  splendor  of 
his  family,  and  a  bold  relief  in  his  own  powers,  which  was 
fostered  by  youthful  vigor,  perfect  health,  a  lordly  figure, 
and  rare  personal  beauty.  The  Thraeian  slave,  to  whom 
his  guardians  had  assigned  the  duties  of  pedagogue,  was 
unable  to  restrain  the  vivacity  of  the  boy,  who  thus  grew 
up  into  a  youth  well  instructed  in  all  branches  of  Attic 
culture,  but  with  a  mind  undisciplined,  untamed,  and 
fanciful,  never  accustomed  to  obedience,  and  thoroughly 
incapable  of  self-mastery.  His  entrance  into  public  life 
was  ill  adapted  for  making  up  for  the  errors  and  deficien- 
cies in  his  training.  For,  among  a  people  so  receptive  as 
the  Athenians  for  impressions  produced  by  brilliant  quali- 
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ties,  the  high-born  and  spirited  young  man  became  the 
object  of  universal  homage ;  all  his  wild  escapades  were 
pardoned,  nay,  even  borne  with  loud  applause  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  last  doings  of  the  eon  of  Cliniaa,  his 
fiishiona  of  dr^s,  his  ways  of  speaking,  were  immediately 
adopted  by  all  Atliens,  and  imitated  as  the  latest  feshion; 
the  artists  took  him  as  a  model  for  their  iigures  of  Hermes, 
in  wbicii  they  represented  the  beauty  of  the  Attic  ephehus; 
and  the  vain  youth  was  not  only  environed  by  the  flatteries 
of  ordinary  men,  but  even  the  most  famous  men  of  the 
age,  such  as  Prodicus  and  Protagoras,  felt  the  charm  of 
his  personality,  and  deemed  themselves  highly  honored  by 
any  favor  he  deigned  to  bestow  upon  them.  And  Peri- 
cles? Was  he  unmindful  of  his  youthful  relative,  whom 
the  confidence  of  his  noble  father  had  confided  to  his  care  ? 
Was  nothing  done  by  him  to  prevent  the  demoralizatioa 
of  his  ward,  which  could  only  bring  evil  to  the  latter  and 
to  the  city  ?  True,  he  was  even  in  ancient  times  accused 
of  having  neglected  his  duty ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
experience  as  to  his  own  sons  induced  him  to  esteem  too 
lightly  the  influences  of  education  and  example  in  general, 
and,  accordingly,  to  leave  tlie  youthful  Alcibiades,  more 
than  was  well,  to  himself  and  to  his  inefficient  pedagogue. 
Yet  a  proof  of  his  care  as  guardian  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  separated  the  younger  brother  Clinias 
from  Alcibiades,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  former  being 
spoilt  by  the  latter;  and  however  incorrigible  he  must 
often  have  thought  Alcibiades,  yet  he  is  stated  for  a  time 
to  have  kept  him  in  hia  own  house.  Pericles  must,  afler 
all,  have  put  trust  in  the  better  tendencies  inborn  in  Alci- 
biades. Notwithstanding  all  his  dissatisfaction  with  his 
ward,  he  never  broke  off  personal  intercourse  with  him; 
and  Alcibiades  was  among  the  intimate  associates  who 
remained  around  Pericles  in  his  retirement,  and  who  per- 
suaded him  once  more  to  return  to  public  life  (p.  75). 
Alcibiades  could  not  but  recognize  the  intellectual  power 
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and  greatness  of  Pericles  ;  bnt  he  had  no  senBe  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  best  features  in  Pericles'  character,  for  hia 
calm  moderation  and  reflecting  caution.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  Periclea  had  stood  still  half-way  on  his  course ; 
he  ridiculed  his  guardian  for  taking  pains  to  render  an 
account  to  the  civic  assembly  according  to  constitutional 
prescription,  instead  of  discovering  a  mode  of  doing  away 
■with  the  necessity  of  rendering  any  account  at  all.  Thus 
he  -ventured  to  lay  his  injunctions  upon  Pericles;  and 
even  to  Pericles  his  haughty  spirit  refused  to  subordinate 
itself.* 

The  endeavor  in  -which  the  great  Pericles 

1  the  bands  of  a  man  g^^^l^^f  ^' ""^ 
ippearance  and  position, 
walked  the  streets  of  Athens  in  volun- 
tary poverty,  bare-footed,  and  in  mean  apparel— by  his 
calling  a  handicraftsman,  -who  bad  quitted  his  workshop 
because  an  inner  voice  impelled  him  to  move  about  amoEg 
the  multitude,  to  converse  with  men  of  all  classes,  to 
allow  himself  to  be  instructed  by  them,  or  to  suggest  to 
their  minds  problems,  which  became  the  germ  of  serious 
self-inquiry  and  moral  elevation.  This  -was  Socrates,  the 
son  of  the  sculptor  Sophroniscus,  who  -was  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pericles.  Among  the 
mixed  population,  in  which,  after  the  terrible  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  war,  immorality,  frivolity,  and  conceited 
half  culture  were  making  irresistible  and  increasing  ad- 
Tances,  he  unceasingly  sought  for  men  to  -whom  he  could 

»  Tonth  of  JiU.,  Plut.  Ale.  1— IT :  of.  HertKberg,  Alk.  der  SlaaXimmoi 
u.  f  eMSsjT,  pp.  IS— !2.  For  the  relations  between  Pericles  and  Aloi- 
biadea,  see  Pint.  AU.  i.  122;  Prol'ig-  320-  "Alo,  ednoatua  in  demo  P." 
(Com.  NepOBjC.  a)i  "apnd  B,vniiijn!nm  eruditus"  (Aul.  Gall.  xv.  17)i 
"Tpt*dw.«o!  iroA  ain?"  (Died.  lii.  38).  Aleibiadea  as  o,  modci  for 
atatuariea,  Clemana  Qoh.  ad  Oenles,  p,  47;  as  tie  leader  of  lusnrioQS 
young  Attena  in  Oomodj,  Ar.  SslaL  ivi.,  Aoham.  680,  JIB;  as  tha 
inventor  of  "  a  morning  drangH"  Enpolis,  ^r.  303;  Meineke,  Fr.  Com. 
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offer  his  services  :  and  thus  his  eye  fell  among  others  upon 
the  son  of  Clinias,  who  at  the  time  Dumbered  about  nine- 
teen years ;  and  the  idea  seized  hold  of  him,  that  he 
might  he  enabled  to  raise  that  gifted  youth  out  of  the  in- 
toxicating fumes  of  sensuality,  and  to  sa-ve  his  better  self. 
Socrat«8  felt  that  he  could  perform  no  service  greater  than 
this  for  Athens. 

When  Socrates  first  made  overtures  to  Alcihiades,  the 
latter,  like  most  of  the  Athenians,  thought  that  he  had 
before  him  only  a  sophist  of  a  peeuliar  style,  and  he  took 
delight  in  measuring  himself  with  this  sophist  in  skillful 
word-fencing  and  ready  dialectics,  in  which  Alcihiades 
believed  himself  the  equal  of  any  other  Athenian.  The 
strange  beariog  of  the  man  attraoted  his  curiosity  ;  and 
he  was  struck  by  the  unselfishness  with  which  Socrates 
expended  time  and  trouble  on  behalf  of  others.  But 
soon  an  interest  of  a  totally  difierent  kind  was  awakened 
in  him.  For  Socrat^  was  not  one  of  those  who  vended 
their  wisdom  in  ready  phrases  to  every  man  desirous  of 
listening  to  them,  and  who  thereby  rather  sought  to 
satisfy  their  vanity,  than  to  create  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression in  their  scholars.  He  incidentally  attached  the 
thread  of  his  discourses  to  the  most  insignificant  objects 
of  daily  life ;  by  a  series  of  simple  questions  he  endea- 
vored to  arouse  an  impulse  towards  serious  and  indepen- 
dent thought,  which  seized  upon  the  whole  mind,  for  the 
first  time  opened  to  his  youthful  companions  the  depths  of 
the  life  of  their  own  souls,  and  awakened  a  movement  full 
of  anticipaiions  of  truth  and  not  devoid  of  pain — a  move- 
ment which  they  were  themselves  unable  either  to  com- 
prehend or  to  command,  and  which  he  compared  to  the 
throes  of  labor  preceding  the  unfolding  of  a  new  life  ;  and 
he  therefore  himself  desired  to  be  nothing  but  the  man- 
midwife,  in  order  to  deliver  the  germs  of  the  Divine 
existing  in  the  human  breast  from  the  forces  obstructing 
them,  and  to  bring  these  germs  forth  to  light.    The  eyes 
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of  Alcibiades  were  thus  for  the  fir^t  time  opened  as  to  the 
vanity  of  hie  life  and  doings ;  a  mental  world  lay  before 
his  eyes  of  which  he  had  never  dreamt  before,  a  virtue 
and  moral  grandeur  upon  which  he  gaaed  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment. Hitherto  spoilt,  admired  and  envied  on  all  sides, 
surrounded  by  batterers  whose  selfish  and  greedy  intru- 
siveness  could  not  but  fill  him  with  contempt  towards 
mankind,  he  now  found  one  who  esteemed  as  nothing  hia 
beauty  and  gifta  of  fortune,  who  unspaiingly  revealed  to 
him  his  frailties  and  faults,  who  remained  imiceessible  to 
all  the  seductive  favors  expended  on  him  by  Alcibiades, 
and  who  sought  nothing  from  him  but  his  immortal  souL 
And  aa  Alcibiades  was  now  obliged  to  confess  to  himself 
that  all  this  search  and  aJl  this  labor  had  no  other  motive 
than  the  deepest  and  purest  philanthropy,  such  as  he  had 
never  met  with  elsewhere,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
resist  the  power  of  this  love,  united  aa  it  was  to  the  lofty 
earnestness  of  wisdom.  For  the  first  time  he  felt  con- 
founded, humiliated,  and  deeply  ashamed  of  hiroselfi 
His  empty  conceit  of  his  brilliant  advantages,  of  hia 
inborn  genius  as  an  equivalent  for  all  learning  and  study, 
of  his  natural  calling  to  a  statesman's  career,  vanished 
into  air.  He  came  to  see  the  truth  :  that  the  self-know- 
ledge required  by  the  Delphic  god  was  the  foundation  of 
all  virtue,  and  that  be  who  wished  to  command  othera 
must  first  learn  to  command  himself.  Befi)re  his  soul  the 
image  presented  itself  of  a  state,  whose  greatness,  in  con- 
formity with  the  ideas  of  PericJes,  was  based  upon  intel- 
lectual culture,  civic  virtue  and  unity;  he  arrived  at  a 
perception  of  the  fact,  that  nothing  expedient  or  salutary 
can  exist  which  contradicts  the  idea  of  justice,  and  well 
understood  what  position  he  must,  in  accordance  with  such 
a  perception,  himself  occupy  in  the  commonwealth. 
Amidst  hot  tears  he  confessed,  that  a  life  to  which  Socrates 
objected  was  not  to  be  called  a  life  at  all.  Nor  was  this 
a  passing  affection  of  the  mind :    bat  with  a  grateful 
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heart  he  attached  himself  to  Socrates  as  to  a  paternal 
friend,  shared  his  meak,  visited  the  pal^strse  in  his 
company,  was  hia  tent-fellow  in  the  field  ;  aad,  after  once 
at  Potidtea  (.01.  Ixxxvii.  1 ;  b.  c.  432)  owing  his  life  to 
Socrates,  he  in  return,  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  saved^  the 
life  of  hia  friend  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Dclium. 
The  frivolous  multitude  jeered  at  this  strange  companion- 
ship between  Alcibiades  and  the  ugly  philosopher,  and 
suggested  evil  explanations  of  it ;  but  Alcibiades  refused 
to  allow  it  to  be  disturbed.  This  relation  between  the 
pair,  which  contmued  for  several  years,  is  in  truth  an 
irresistible  testimony  to  the  genume  element  of  nobility  in 
the  character  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  created  for  and  called 
by  nature  to  the  performance  of  all,  even  of  the  highest, 
duties  of  society,  i 

As  to  the  receptivity  of  Alcibiades,  -thcre- 
PoUtioal  atfi-    fore,  Socratcs  had  not  come  too  late ;  for  he 
tudeof  Akibi-    g^iijf^y^^i^  tima  youthful  soul 

of  the  loftiest  inspirations,  and  posse 
sufficient  vital  force  to  raise  himself  out  of  the  j 
sensuality.  But  to  effect  a  permanent  reaction,  and  a 
lasting  and  fixed  change  of  mind  lay  beyond  the  power  even 
of  a  Socrates.  The  virtue  of  the  ancients  stood  m  need 
of  the  support  of  early  habits  ;  and  in  this  r^pect  Alcibi- 
ades had  met  with  his  paternal  friend  too  late.  He  was 
able  to  be  an  enthusiast  for  Socratic  virtue,  but  to  remain 
true  to  its  principles,  to  renounce  himself  and  everything 
in  which  he  took  pride  and  to  become  another  man,  this 
he  could  not  do:  he  accordingly  oscillated  between  two 
mutually  irreconcilable  ends  of  life,  and  was  at  last 
drawn  away  by  his  ambition  to  where  splendor  and  power 
beckoned  him.  He  was  then  obliged  to  drown  again  the 
voice  of  conscience  awakened  in  him,  and  his  conscious 
falling  away  from  that  which  he  had  recognized  to  oe  the 
right  made  him  more  unconscientious  and  immoral  than 
ever  before.    It  had  not  been  the  design  of  Socratos  to 
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take  him  away  from  public  life;  but  the  Socratic  road, 
which  led  through  the  school  of  earnest  self-examination 
and  self-denial  to  the  statfismaa's  calling,  was  too  incon- 
venient and  too  uncertain  for  the  passionate  impatience  of 
Alcibiades.  He  wished  to  employ  all  the  means  bestowed 
upon  him,  so  as  to  be  the  first  man  in  Athens;  aud  as 
soon,  therefore,  as  a  prospect  of  a  splendid  career  opened 
before  his  eyes,  he  cast  himself  into  the  whirlpool  of 
parties,  not  in  order  manfully  to  champion  any  particular 
and  definite  view  of  his  own  as  to  the  true  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  the  state,  but  in  order  in  any  and 
evei-y  way  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  ambition. 

The  politics  of  his  family  had  in  the  last  generations 
been  anti-Laconian ;  but  his  ambition  and  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction attracted  him  to  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
period  after  the  death  of  Pericles  be,  like  the  majority  of 
the  young  nobles,  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  of  those  who  then  advocated  its 
cause ;  be  even  renewed  the  connection  of  his  house  with 
Bpara,  to  which  his  grandfather  had  put  an  end,  and  was 
flxtremely  attentive  to  the  well-being  of  the  prisoners  from 
Pylus,  in  order  thus  to  make  himself  a  good  name  in  their 
home.  To  these  services  he  appealed,  when  the  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  between  the  two  great  states ;  and, 
as  he  from  the  first  felt  a  peculiar  inclination  and  capacity 
for  diplomatic  business,  he  desired  to  play  a  prominent 
part  as  the  eoniidential  friend  of  Sparta,  But  Sparta 
refused  to  avaU  herself  of  his  services ;  Nicias  was  pre- 
ferred to  him  as  one  on  whom  greater  reliance  could  be 
placed ;  aud,  burning  with  wrath  at  this  frustration  of 
his  schemes,  he  now  cast  bis  lot  in  with  the  other  side,  and 
endeavored  to  acquire  political  importance  as  leader  of 
the  Demos,  and  as  the  enemy  of  Sparta.* 

The  situatioa  of  affairs  favored  his  effoi-te.    After  the 
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death  of  Cleon,  the  people  was  without  any  leader  of 
d^tinguished  importance,  with  whom  it  was  able  to  meet 
the  party  of  the  nobles  and  moderates. 
(wie^aieDco-  Hyperbolus,  indeed,  a  man  of  obscure 
pie  in  the  place  origin,  by  hla  calling  a  potter  and  manu- 
facturer of  lamps,  who  had  been  serviceable 
to  Ckon  as  a  sycophant,  for  a  time  not  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  take  his  late  leader's  place ;  but  his  moral 
worthlcssaess  and  utter  want  of  superior  culture  were  too 
evident  to  allow  of  his  long  maintaining  himself  in  this 
position*  Moreover,  the  whole  method  of  political 
leadership,  as  practised  by  Cleon,  had  been  brought  into 
disrepute  by  his  last  undertakings.  The  people,  after  all, 
felt  the  need  of  men  of  superior  gifts,  who  should  be  able 
to  lead  the  multitude  ;  and  no  man  was  to  bo  found  who 
in  so  high  a  degree  shared  its  preferences  and  tendencies, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  overtopped  it  by  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  vigor  of  resolution,  as  well  as  by  wealth 
and  birth,  as  Alcibiades.  In  him  seemed  to  be  united  the 
different  qualities  which  had  made  powerful  party  leaders 
of  a  Pericles,  a  Nicias,  and  a  Cleon ;  and  thei'eforo  the 
mulijtude,  in  want  of  a  leader,  readily  followed  him,  and 
helieved  itself  right  in  expecting  from  him  the  most 
vigorous  espousal  of  its  interests.  His  influence  rose  in 
proportion  as  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  political  pro- 
ceedings of  Nicias  spread  more  universally  at  Athens. 

By  the  death  of  Cleon  at  Amphipolis  Nicias  thought 
himself  freed  from  his  most  dangerous  adversary.  But 
now  an  incomparably  more  arduous  struggle  and  the  real 
troubles  of  his  life  commenced  for  him,  who  valued  nothing 
more  highly  than  a  tranquil  and  undisputed  position. 
For  he  now  met  with  an  opponent  possessed  of  all  the 
talents  which  he  lacked  himself,  a  man  as  restless  and 
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uncoascientioua  as  CiGon,  but  at  the  same  time  full  of 
creative  intellectual  power.  Nicias  had  not  proved  him- 
self efficient.  He  had  prematurely  caused  the  prisoners 
to  be  released  befoi-e  obtaining  a  satisfactory  guarantee  for 
the  evacuation  of  Amphipolia.  But  a  decisive  proof  of  his 
failure  occurred  in  the  conclusion  of  the  alliauce  between 
Sparta  and  Bcsotia  (p.  293).  For  this  was  an  event  which 
removed  all  doubts  as  to  the  Iket  that  Athens  had  been 
shamefully  deceived  in  her  honestly-meant  peace  policy, 
and  it  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  who  wished  as  soon 
as  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  rotten  peace  and  to  bring 
ruin  upon  traitorous  Sparta,  This  party  was  led  by 
Aldbiades,  because  he  could  in  this  way  most  fully  wreak 
Lis  vengeance  upon  the  Spartans,  as  a  new  war  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  for  the  most  brilliant  display  of 
his  talents,  and  thus  .advance  him  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  to  fame  and  unlimited  influence.  For  in  this 
matter  he  had  the  great  majority  of  the  populace  on  hia 
side,  the  same  which  had  for  years  supported  the  war 
policy  of  Cleon,  and  in  addition  a  large  number  of  young 
men,  who  put  trust  in  his  good  fortune  and  wished  to  share 
its  gifts. 

As  to  his  plans  of  war  operations,  he  was 
in  favor,  not  of  a  war  of  defence  such  as  -"'^  P'^^'  °^ 
Pericles  had  conducted,  but  of  an  offensive 
war,  opening  up  a  prospect  of  fame  and  profit.  As,  how- 
ever, the  moment  had  not  yet  arrived  for  a  resumption  of 
active  war,  the  plan  of  Alcibiades  was,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  to  attack  Sparta  at  her  most  vulnera- 
ble point,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  breaking-up  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederation  for  obtaining  a  vigorous  ally 
for  Athens  in  the  Doric  peninsula.  Therefore  he  had 
already  entered  into  previous  communications  with  Argos, 
in  order  to  give  information  to  the  leaders  of  the  people 
there  of  the  imminent  downfall  of  the  Laeonian  party  at 
Athens,  and  to  secure  their  assent  to  an  Attic  alliance. 
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Speed  was  necessary,  for  Argns  was  so  terrified  by  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  treaty  between  Bceotia  and  Sparta,  that 
she  was  hurriedly  taking  steps  for  securing  her  own  poai- 
tion  by  means  of  a  settlement  of  differences. 

Hereupon  Aicibiades  acted  with  fearless 
Meeting   of  resolution,  as  if  lie  had  already  been  su- 
emiiassioa       M,  .  -n    .  ■    -       -  i      ■ 

Athens,  preme  at  Athens.     iJy  his  instigation  Argive 

deputies  appeared  there,  accompanied  by 
envoys  from  allies  of  their  state,  the  Eleans  and  Mantine- 
ans,  the  most  unbending  foes  of  Sparta* 
_  Quadruple  al-  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  420  (01,  Ixsxix.  4) 
Affiens,  Argoe,'  they  met  at  Athem  the  envoys  of  Sparta, 
Biis,  and  Man-  ^j^q  ^^^j^  commissioned  to  appease  the  anger 
iiiiiii.'4.  (b.o!  of  Athens  caused  by  the  Theban  alliance, 
■'  and  at  any  price  to  restore  a  good  under- 

standing between  the  two  great  powers.  These  concilia- 
toiy  overtures  exercised  the  intended  effect.  The  authority 
of  Alcibiades  for  all  future  time  was  at  stake :  he  was 
accordingly  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most  daring  and  fear- 
less measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  rejection  of  the 
demands  of  the  Argives,  who  built  upon  his  promises. 
He  therefore  persuaded  the  Spartans,  who  had  introduced 
themselves  with  full  and  absolute  powers  to  the  Council 
of  the  Five  Hundred,  to  adopt  a  tone  in  their  address  to 
the  public  assembly  implying  that  they  were  not  empow- 
ered to  conclude  anything  definite;  whde  he  promised 
them  in  return  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Pylus  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  were  unsuspectingly  caught  in  the  trap: 
whereupon  Alcibiades  made  use  of  the  contradictory 
character  of  th^r  statements  in  order  nest  day  vehe- 
mently to  invtagh  against  their  untruthfulness  before  the 
assembled  people,  and  herehy  to  inflict  an  unexpected 
blow  upon  the  entire  peace  party.*  Now,  it  was  every- 
where said,it  had  surely  become  evident  how  impossible 

•  Thuo,  V.  4*  eqq-i  Pint,  Ale.  14, 
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it  was  to  carry  on  negotiations  fiiirly  wife  Sparta,  whose 
envoys  every  day  changed  their  tone ;  other  friends  must 
be  sought,  friends,  the  similarity  of  whose  pohtical  consti- 
tution and  the  identity  of  whose  interests  with  those  of 
Athens  naturally  tended  to  make  them  seek  her  friend- 
ship. These  ought  to  be  supported  and  encouraged  in 
their  friendly  sentiments,  or  tliey  would  immediately  go 
over  to  the  enemy.  If  Sparta  allied  herself  with  Thebes, 
why  should  not  Athens  ally  herself  with  Ai^s?  The 
envoys  of  Sparta  found  themselves  obliged  to  depart  in 
shame  ajid  disgrace;  and,  after  Nicias  had  used  every 
endeavor  botli  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  to  prevent  such  a 
])roceeding,  a  treaty  and  alJianee  in  arms  was  concluded 
for  the  term  of  one  hundred  years,  by  Athens  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Argos,  Mantinea,  and  Elis  on  the  other.* 
Athens  now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponneeian  sepa- 
rate league  ;  and  the  destinies  of  the  city  lay  in  the  hands 
of  Alcibiades. 

He  had   no  intention   of  delaying  to    a 
subsequent    occasion    the    harvest    to    be    Pei^ponnosas"' 
reaped  from  these  advantages ;  he  wished  it    Oi.  xo.  2.  (n.c. 
to  become  clear  at  once,  how  Athens  had  uaimer. 

now  gained  a  new  and  promising  scene  for 
her  undertaking;  the  treaties  of  peace  were  not 
indeed  revoked,  but  practically  the  war  recommenced  with 
the  summer  of  B.C.  419  (01,  xc.  1-2).  Alcibiades  was 
general,  and  under  his  command  the  quadruple  alliance 
took  the  field  as  a  military  power ;  and  a  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  commenced.  For 
the  intention  was  to  secure  Arcadia,  in  order  thus  to  form 
a  junction  between  Argos  and  Elis,  and  to  isolate  Sparta 
in  the  south,  as  had  been  done  once  before  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Argive  Phidon  (vol.  i.  p.  273)  :  as  in  those 
days  by  the  Pisat^e,  so  now  by  the  Eleans,  was  Sparta 

»  Time.  T.  46  aq. 
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excluded  from  the  Olympi 
the  operations  of  the  alli 
Corinth,  which  under  existi 


c  festivals.  On  the  other  hand, 
.lies  were  also  directed  against 
iting  circumstances  had  of  course 
withdrawn  from  the  separate  alliance.  For  ohtaining 
new  bases  of  support  for  the  Attic  power  on  the  Corinthian 
Sea  no  country  was  better  adapted  than  Achaia.  Here 
Alcibiades  entered  into  negotiations  with  tbo  citi3en3  of 
Patrse,  which  were  productive  of  most  important  conse- 
quences, and  induced  them  to  join  the  Attic  alliance,  aad 
at  the  same  time  to  connect  their  city  with  the  eea  by 
means  of  long  walls,  so  as  to  be  always  protected  against 
Sparta  and  witbia  reach  of  Attic  aid,*  Thus  a  chain  of 
Attic  military  stations  reached  across  from  Naupactus  as 
fer  as  the  Ionian  Islands.  Finally,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  about  the  defection  of  the  city  of  Epidaurus 
(which  lay  in  the  straight  route  between  Argos  and 
Athens)  from  tiie  Spartans,  to  whom  this  city  adiiered 
with  special  loyalty,  on  account  of  her  hatred  against  the 
other  two  states,  and  on  account  of  her  own  aristocratic 
constitution,!  The  execution  of  this  scheme,  however, 
like  that  of  all  others  which  were  in  the  main  in  the 
hands  of  the  Argives,  halted  to  some  extent ;  and  even 
Alcibiades,  notwithstanding  the  influence  now  wielded  by 
him,  was  unable  to  persuade  the  Athenians  t  d  la  e  tl  e 
treaties  at  an  end.  They  found  it  more  en  n  nt  to 
allow  them  to  continue  nominally  in  force;  and  nt  nt  d 
themselves  with  adding  to  the  document  of  the  t  ty  at 
Olympia  the  statement,  that  Sparta  had  b  k  n  that 
treaty .J 

«  /6.  52 ;  CnrtinB,  PelojioHn.  i.  iSt. 

tThuo.  F.  6a.  To  the  Epidaodan  qmure!  belongs  the  simple  Bfrala- 
gem  {csplained  by  Grote,  Tii.  66,  Am.  ed.)  of  tbo  Argives,  who,  in  order  not 
to  be  prevented  bj  the  oouDrrenoe  of  Cameua,  the  montlt  of  the  truae, 
inserted  after  the  2&th  of  the  preceding  mouth  as  rnimy  dajs  as  the; 
reqnired  for  oarrying  on  the  war. 

t  ClanBo  added  to  the  jnatrunient  of  tbe  peace  at  Olympia:  "SnoOn 
iy4iz,i^^  o!  i.  ipw  !fl«ott."— Thnc.  y.  56. 
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For  this  irresolution  the  Atlieniana  met 
with  a  sufficiently  heavy  punishment.  For,  ^f  ^t^n'^'"*""' 
while  Athens  contented  herself  with  mere 
half-measures,  Sparta  roused  her  energies,  and  employed 
the  winter  in  chastising  Argoa  with  all  her  might,  ia 
relieving  Epidaurus,  and  in  preventing  the  imminent 
annihilation  of  the  Sparta,n  power  in  Peloponnesus.  An 
attack  upon  Argos  now  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Athens  ;  and  yet  in  the  latter  city  the  parties 
puted  with  one  another  as  to  the  expediency  of  b 
aid :  and,  although  the  war  party  had  gained  the  day,  a 
measure  was  taken  involving  a  twofold  mistake.  Not 
only  was  so  small  a  number  of  men  sent  that  nothing  of 
importance  could  be  effected  with  them;  but  they  were 
not  even  placed  uoder  the  command  of  Alcibiades,  who 
was  merely  sent  across  in  the  character  of  envoy  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  allies.  Thus  measures  were  adopted 
certain  to  irritate  Sparta  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  a 
quarter  where  she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  concentrate 
all  the  resources  of  her  state  in  her  defence ;  and  yet  the 
Athenians  could  not  make  up  their  minds,  to  intervene  in 
Peioponuesian  affairs  with  determined  energy.  Their 
conduct  amounted  to  a  lamentable  combination  of  two 
mutually  irreconcilable  political  tendencies ;  for  they 
thought  themselves  able  to  save  tho  comforts  of  peace, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conquer  Peloponnesus  by  the 
way. 

This   irresolute  and  short-sighted  policy 
met  with  its  due  reward.    At  first,  indeed,        ^»ttie  of 
the  operations  of  the  Athenians  progressed    so.3.  (n.o.'iis.j 
with  rapidity,  i.  e.,  in  so  far  as  Alcibiades 
exercised  any  influence  upon  them.    Argoa  was  forced 
immediately  to  revoke  a  truce  concluded  with  Sparta ; 
whereupon  the  troops  of  the  allies  entered  Arcadia,  took 
the  lofty  citadel  of  Orchomenus,  one  of  the  strategical 
bases  of  the  Spartan  power,  and  marched  before  Tegea. 
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But  already  the  army  was  weakening;  itself  by  internal 
discord  ;  for  iLe  Eleans  were  dissatisfied  to  find  that  tlie 
first  and  loremost  object  was  not  to  expel  the  Spartans 
from  Lepreum ;  and  accordingly  departed  home  with 
3,000  heavy-armed  troops  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
greatest  dangers,  when  the  Spartans  marched  out  under 
King  Agis  with  five-sixths  of  their  entire  army,  eager  to 
chastise  Argos  for  her  feithlessneas,  and  to  restore  the 
Spartan  authority  in  Arcadia.  The  allies  retreated  out 
of  Tegeatia  into  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  there 
occupied  the  heights,  which  were  so  strong  as  to  oblige 
Agis  to  relinquish  an  attack  already  begun  by  hina.  He 
resorted  in  its  st«ad  to  another  stratagem,  frequently 
employed  on  previous  occasions  by  the  Tegeatse  in  their 
border-feuds ;  viz.,  he  diverted  the  brook  Ophis,  which 
flowed  from  the  territory  of  the  one  city  into  that  of  the 
other,  out  of  its  natural  course,  into  one  where  it 
threatened  the  fields  of  the  Mantiiieans,  who  occupied  the 
low^t  part  of  the  plain  coinmon  to  the  two  cities,  with  a 
general  inundation.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  became 
impossible  to  restrain  the  Muntineans  &om  descending 
from  the  heights ;  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
erals was  futilfl ;  and  to  his  surprise  Agis  next  morning 
saw  his  desire  fiilfilled,  and  the  enemy  drawn  up  before 
him  in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain.  The  departure  of 
the  Eleans  had  given  him  the  superiority  in  numbers,  and 
moreover  the  advantage  of  standing  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  united  by  the  same  military  discipline  and 
exercises.  He  conducted  the  battle  with  extreme  bravery 
and  with  the  commanding  intelligence  of  a  general ;  and 
soon  tlie  whole  breadth  of  the  line  of  battle  was  hotly 
engaged.  Agis  overthrew  the  enemy's  centre,  composed 
of  the  Argives,  and  then  with  extreme  presence  of  mind 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  left  wing,  which  had  been 
already  beaten.  The  Mantineans,  who  had  here  been  vic- 
torious, were  now  also  obliged  to  fly  the  field  amidst  the 
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heaviest  losses.  It  was  a  victory  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, hecause  it  suddenly  once  more  brought  into  clear 
relief  the  superiority  of  the.  Spartan  arms,  as  well  as  the 
internal  weakness  of  the  separate  league.  The  Argivee, 
who  were  to  form  its  main  strength,  had  not  even  been 
able  to  await  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  lances ;  bow 
hollow  and  vain,  then,  must  have  appeared  their  claim  to 
dispute  the  hegemony  with  Sparta  ! 

It  was  in  Aigos  itself  that  the  effects  of 
the    battle  of  Mantinea  first  made  them-  Its    o™^"- 

selvea  critically  felt.  The  democratic  party  and  elsewhere. 
was  utterly  discouraged,  while  its  opponents, 
who  had  always  opposed  the  policy  of  Alcibiades,  opened 
communications  with  Sparta,  in  order  to  raise  themselves 
into  power  with  her  aid.  The  band  of  the  One  Thousand 
ip.  267),  who  alone  among  the  Argives  had  done  their 
duty  in  the  battle,  formed  tiho  main  focus  of  these  aristo- 
cratic intrigues :  accordingly,  when  the  Spartans  in  the 
winter  sent  envoys  to  offer  peace  and  an  alliance,  and  at 
the  same  time  threatened  with  tlie  approach  of  an  aimy 
which  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Tegea,  the  partisans 
of  Sparta  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
Alcibiades,  in  inducing  the  citizens  to  accept  the  offers  of 
peace.  An  exchange  of  hosts^es  and  prisoners  took 
plaoe;  the  Argives  ceased  to  commit  acts  of  hostility 
against  Epidaurus,;  all  attacks  upon  Peloponnesus  were 
henceforth  to  be  resisted  by  combined  efforts,  while  in 
other  respects  the  states  were  to  govern  themselves  accord- 
ing to  iheir  own  choice.  This  was  the  first  victory 
obtained  by  the  aristocrats.  Soon  afterwards  tbey  further 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  complete  dissolution  of 
the  Attic  alliance,  and  in  concluding  in  its  place  a  fifly 
years'  peace  with  Sparta,  on  terms  dealing  in  a  very  con- 
ciliatory spirit  with  the  claims  of  the  Argives,  a  position 
nominally  equal  to  that  of  Sparta  being  conceded  to  them 
at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederation,    Simul- 
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taaeously  an  attitude  of  hostility  was  without  delay 
assumed  towards  Athens ;  combined  embassies  of  Argiyea 
aad  Spartans  went  to  the  Thracian  coasts,  where  they 
opened  negotiations  with  the  revolted  cities,  induced 
Perdiccaa  to  renounce  his  friendship  with  Athens,  and 
called  upon  the  Athenians  to  evacuate  Epidaurus,  which 
still  contained  Attic  and  Peloponnesian  troops,  the  last 
remains  of  an  army  of  the  separate  league.  Finally,  a 
reaction  also  ensued  in  several  Peloponnesian  states,  due 
either  to  the  agency  of  force,  or  to  circumstances  special 
to  each  particular  case.  Mantinea  again  relapsed  into 
her  former  insignificant  position  of  subordination  to 
Sparta ;  in  Sicyon  an  army,  furnished  jointly  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  re-established  confederation,  overthrew  the 
constitutional  government  (accused  of  a  democratic  ten- 
dency) ;  and  at  last — and  this  had  evidently  been  the 
ultimate  object  of  these  preparatory  steps— a  counter- 
revolution of  a  similar  character  took  place  in  Argos 
itself,  the  sanguinary  violence  of  which  before  the  end  of 
the  same  winter  placed  the  entire  government  of  the  state 
in  the  hands  of  the  oligarchic  party,  to  which  the  heads 
of  the  One  Thousand  belonged.  It  had  been  long  since 
the  influence  of  Sparta  had  held  so  absolute  a  sway  over 
the  penini^ula  ■  with  the  exception  of  Flis  who  was 
allowed  to  n  u  e  he  ange  indisturlel  all  tie  spates  vere 
mtei  by  the  two  bonds  of  the  confederat  on  anl  of 
s  mdi  ty  of  con  t  tut  ons  Even  m  Achi  a  these  we  e 
no  v  changed  n  conform  tv  w  th  the  wl.!  es  of  Sp'irt'v  n 
order  to  take  awiy  from  the  t  e^  the  po=s  b  bty  of  fol 
lowing  the  example  of  the  PatrEeans  (p.  308).* 

These  momentous  results  of  the  victory 
Inorease   of  of  Mantinea  could  not  but  exercise  a  re- 
party  feeimg  at         ,.  .   1  1         ij      mi 
Athens.             action   upoD   Athens   herself,     fne   peace 

party  eagerly  endeavored  to  turn  to  a  good 
•  BatflflOf  Mantinea,  Thuo.v,  63— 74;  its  oonBequenoea,  i6.  76—19. 
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account  for  their  purposes  the  pitiable  faOure  of  the 
boastful  schemes  of  Alcibiades.  "Was  it  not  now,  tliey 
asked,  clear  to  evury  man :  that  Sparta  was  not,  aa  she 
had  been  thought  to  be,  a  power  on  tlie  eve  of  her  down- 
fall? and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  real  value  of 
the  new  allies  of  whom  so  much  had  been  expected?  and 
that  this  kind  of  thoughtless  policy,  devoid  alike  of 
object  and  of  measure,  must  inevitably  bring  ruin  upon 
the  state?  Alcibiades  was  in  return  justified  m  affirming 
that  the  blame  of  this  failure  should  attach,  not  to  his 
counsels,  but  to  the  want  of  resolution  displayed  by  the 
Athenians.  If  they,  after  being  betrayed  by  Sparta,  and 
while  living  in  the  midst  of  war,  wished  their  dreamy 
confidence  in  peace  to  continue  at  the  same  time — if,  after 
obtaining  new  allies  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnesus  and 
instigating  them  to  make  war,  they  failed  to  support 
these  with  all  their  strength,  how  couid  they  marvel  if  all 
the  advantages  in  their  hands  changed  into  the  reverse? 
They  must  decide  as  to  which  alternative  they  would 
adopt  It  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  Nicias 
or  Alcibiades  was  in  the  right ;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  fact,  that  a  couree  of  political 
action  oscillating  between  the  two  must,  imdcr  all  circum- 
stances, prove  pernicious.  Either  a  serious  attempt  ought 
to  be  made  to  effect  a  good  understanding  with  Sparta,  or 
the  war  ought. to  be  resumed  earnestly  and  energetically. 
In  this  conjuncture  it  was  very  natural  that  resort  was 
had  fo  the  ancient  and  proved  esjiedient  of  ostracism 
which  had  formerly  decided  between  Aristidea  and  Tfac- 
mistoclea,  and  between  Pericles  and  Thucydidew,  and  had 
thus  happily  rescued  the  State  &ora  the  danger=!  of  the 
keenest  party  feuds.  It  amounted  to  a  mutual  challenge 
between  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  when  (probably  m  conse- 
quence of  an  ai-rangement  preconcerted  between  the  two 
statesmen)  it  was  proposed  that  the  full  assembly  of  the 
citizens  should  judge  between  them.     One  of  the  two  was 
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to  quit  the  city,  after  "whiob  the  government  of  Athens 
might  be  once  more  conducted  on  definite  principles 
and  with  ascertained  ends.  Besides  Kiciaa  and  Aloi- 
foiades,  Pliseax  the  son  of  Erasistratus,  who  had  been 
employed  in  public  embassies  (p.  282),  and  who  also 
Bought  to  acquire  influence  as  a  popular  orator,  came 
forward  in  the  party  struggle.  He  stood  on  the  side  of 
Nicias,  and  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party  was  with  him  involved  ia  the  question  of  os- 
tracism. 

While  the  preliminary  steps  were  being 
H**trMH?  of  **^^^  *^''  arriving  at  this  important  decision, 
so.  4.  {B.C.  417.)  and  the  two  leaders  were  busily  occupied  in 
Febriiiuy.  mustering  and  strengthening  the  ranks  of 

their  adherents,  Hyperbolus  unexpectedly  succeeded  in 
again  attracting  public  attention  on  the  orators'  tribune, 
by  exciting  the  citizens  through  insolent  attacks  upon  both 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades.  And  since,  as  it  appears,  neither 
of  the  two  had  full  confidence  in  the  issae  of  the  vote, 
and  since  it  could  not  answer  tlie  purpose  of  either  to  oust 
his  rival  by  a  small  majority — and  since,  finally,  the  in- 
troduction into  the  question  of  secondary  personages,  such 
as  Phieax,  had  made  tlie  situation  of  affairs  difficult  and 
unintelligible :  both  parties  at  the  last  hour  combined  to 
turn  the  popular  vote  (inasmuch  as  the  pceliminary  mea- 
sures for  it  had  once  been  taken)  against  Hyperbolus,  who 
was  now  driven  into  exile.  Thus  the  day  which  was  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  Athens  brought  with  it  no  decision 
of  any  kind  ;  and,  most  unfortunately  for  the  city,  things 
remained  in  statu,  quo.  And  the  misfortune  was  doubly 
great,  because,  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  unworthy  and 
insignificant  personage  was  hanished  by  osti'aeism,  the 
latter  process  iteelf  fell  into  disrepute  for  all  future  times, 
and  was  never  again  employed.  But  this  result  is  again 
connected  with  the  circumstance  that  ostracism,  which 
formed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  constitutional  life  of 
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Athens,  and  which  had  contributed  so  largely  to  a  vigorous 
development  of  the  state,  presumed  a  healthy  coadition 
of  political  activity  such  as  no  longer  existed.  The  com- 
monwealth lacked  the  requisite  vigor  for  eliminating  by  a 
legal  process  the  elemente  which  operated  as  preveutive 
and  obstructive  stents;  the  people  was  devoid  of  inner 
unity,  and  of  an  earnest  and  clear  knowledge  of  ita 
own  interest*,  and  was  thus  unable  to  decide  by  a  consi- 
derable majority  in  fevor  of  any  one  political  tendency ; 
nor  was  any  statesman  in  existence  upon  whom  the  popu- 
lar coniidenee  was  in  full  measure  bestowed.  Finally 
under  existing  icircumstances,  the  banishment  of  a 
powerful  party  leader  might  have  brought  new,  and  yet 
more  serious,  dangers  upon  the  state.  For  it  could  not  be 
expected  of  an  Alcibiades  that  be  would,  in  obedience  to 
a  popular  vote,  reside  tranquilly  abroad  for  the  space  of 
five  yeai-s ;  and  it  was  naturally  feared  that  he  might  be 
immediately  driven  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Thus  the 
party  leaders  might  prove  incomparably  more  dangerous 
to  Athens  away  irom  the  city,  than  within  its  walls.  It 
accordingly  seemed  both  more  convenient  and  safer  to  re- 
tain both  the  statesmen,  who  were  to  hold  the  balance  to 
one  another.  But  the  day  of  this  decision  was  in  truth  an 
iii-oraened  day  for  Athens,  and  the  decision  itself  a  gloomy 
signof  the  decay  of  public  life  and  aprecursor  of  evil  times.* 

Of  the  two  statesmen  who  now  again  re- 
sumed their  party  conflict,  Alcibiades  was,    .  inoreaaeoftiie 
i  more  aotive  and   cibiades- 


;ic.     He  soon  contrived  to  convince 


V  In  the  dote  of  the  lost  instfince  of  ostracism 
aTjoliahed  ty  law)  I  have  foUowed  Cobet'a  (Plat.  Com.  Jlel.  p.  143) 
eluoidation  of  Theopompns  in  the  Sehol,  and  Ac.  Feop.  10i2,  aooording  to 
which  HjpBrbolns,  Who  died  n.  c.  411,  liyed  six  jBare  in  exilo. — Viaehor, 
A  li.  u.  Zjsanrfros,  p.  6T.  Ganerallj  thaaa  names  were  plaood  on  the  list 
(as  to  Phteas:,  see  Meier,  Opiisc.i.  145;  Batiaer,  HetSrUn,  p.  Bl) ;  the 
tsjit  that  action  was  taken  against  none  of  the  three  of  itself  amounted  to 
a  violatiou  of  troditinnciry  usage. 
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the  citizens  that  the  recent  successes  of  Sparta,  which  had 
been  urged  as  arguments  to  humiliate  himself,  were  not  of 
a  permanent  character  Between  Argos  and  '=5parta  a 
sincere  relation  of  mutual  good  will  was  as  impossible  as 
between  Athens  an  1  bpartt  Fuithermore  at  Aigos  tK 
opposite  parties  e  nir  nted  one  an  tl  er  f  ill  of  savage 
hatred,  ready  it  any  n  menfc  for  a  renewal  of  hmtiliti  o 
The  word  for  their  iL^imitonwas  gi^en  by  Brjaa  the 
leader  of  the  One  Thou  and  who  by  an  act  of  ba-^o 
violence,  distuibel  the  celebiaton  f  a  civio  wedlmg 
The  bride  ravibhcd  by  him  a^en„ed  herself  by  putting 
out  his  eyes  while  he  wa'!  i  lecp  and  then  'nought 
the  protection  of  the  leoile  wlo  rose  m  a  body 
agiunst  the  militay  insolence  of  the  oligiichs  an  1 
overthrew  the  system  t  gov  rnment  si  pj  oi-te  ]  by 
Sparta     aftei     it    had     lasted    no    longer    th-rn    eiglit 


The  Argives  now  stood  once  more  in  need 
New  alimnco      f    j^j  fy^^  j-he  Athenians,  in  order  to  be 

between  Athena  ■      i    o        4. 

luidArgos.  0!.  able  to  maintain  themselves  against  bparta 
M.  3-4.  (E.C.  ^^^  j.j^g  expelled  oligarcl^;  envoys  were 
sent  to  Athens,  and  Alcibiades  hereupon 
honestly  exei-ted  liimself  to  knit  the  bonds  of  the  alliance 
closer.  With  tlie  help  of  a  body  of  Attic  artisans  he 
personally  superintended  the  building  of  the  long  Vails, 
by  which  the  Argives  were  for  all  times,  as  it  were,  to  in- 
corporate themselves  with  the  island  and  coast-empire  of 
Athens :  for  a  ciij  encircled  together  with  ite  seaport  by 
walls  was  stai  as  impregnable  as  an  island  against  any 
Spartan  attack.  The  Spartans  invaded  the  country  and 
destroyed  part  of  the  harbor  walls,  but  were  unable  to 
take  the  city  itself.  In  order  to  prevent  another  revolt, 
Alcibiades  hereupon  caused  three  hundred  citizens,  who 
were  known  to  favor  the  Spartans,  to  be  carried  aboard 
the  Attic  ships  and  placed  under  arrest  on  the  islands. 
Thus  Argos  was   in  the  snminer  of  B.C.  417  (01.  se.  4) 
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attached  more  closely  than  ever  to  Athens,  and  the  former 
allies  of  the  Ai^ives  began  to  revive  from  the  effects  of 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  defeat  at  Mantiuea.* 

It  is  easy  to  ucderetand  why  this  indirect  war  against 
SpaJta  assumed  a  far  more  invidious  and  malignaat  cha- 
racter than  would  have  belonged  to  a  campaign  of  the 
two  adversaries  carried  on  by  open  and  honest  war.  For 
now,  when  the  popular  feeling  against  Sparta  was  more 
bitter,  and  the  war  party  more  active  than  ever  before, 
while  the  latter  was  still  unable  to  bring  about  a  declara- 
tion putting  an  end  to  the  treaties,  opportunities  were 
e^erly  sought  in  every  direction  to  damage  the  Spartans 
at  as  sensitive  a  point  as  possible,  in  spite  of  the  treaties. 
Accordingly,  the  popular  desire  for  war  was  allowed  to 
vent  itself  upon  states  of  le^r  importance,  which  were 
connected  with  Spaita,  but  had  actually  done  nothing  to 
provoke  the  vengeance  of  Athens.  The  relentle^  harsh- 
ness with  which  the  Athenians  actually  carried  out  such 
undertakings  is  shown  in  the  instance  of  the  expedition 
against  Melos  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Melos  is  one  of  the  volcanic  islands  lying  ^^^^^^^^  ^j. 
to  the  south  of  the  Cyclades  group  on  the  ^edition  against 
confines  of  the  Cretan  sea.  Seven  centuries  Meioa.  or  se.. 
ago  Dorian  settlers  from  Peloponnesus  bad 
occupied  Melos,  which  regarded  itself  as  a  daughter-city 
of  Sparta,  and  adhered  with  unalterable  loyalty  to  the 
Peioponnesiau  confederation.  It  was  extremely  natural 
for  the  Athenians  to  wish  to  include  this  island  in  the 
number  of  their  allies :  for  by  its  situation  it  belonged  to 
the  maritime  dominion  of  Athens.  The  more  remote 
ishind  of  Thera,  which  stood  in  the  most  intimate  relations 
to  Sparta,  had  durmg  the  Peloponnesian  war  submitted  to 
Athens,  as  had  her  proud  neighbor  Rhodes,  with  her  three 
Doric  cities.    Of  all  the  larger  islands  Melos  lay  nearest 

»  AUiaQCewithArEOS.  Thnc.  y.82.  Bijas;  Pans.  ii.  20,  2.  Double 
walls;  CartiuB,  Peloponnesus,  ji.  384. 
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to  tlie  Peloponnosian  coast,  aad  was  moreover,  as  it  were, 
marked  out  by  nature  as  a  station  for  tlie  Athenian  navy, 
by  a  liarbor  retreating  into  the  island  in  lines  of  great 
breadth  acd  depth.  Accordingly,  Hiciaa  had  already 
several  years  before  made  an  attempt  upon  the  island 
(p.  136)  ;  the  failure  of  which  attempt  had  increased  at 
Athens  the  feeling  of  irritation  against  the  Melians. 
Since  the  Athenians  had  commenced  their  Peloponnesian 
expedition,  this  i?iand  assumed  a  double  importance  in 
their  eyes.  To  these  motives  were  added  the  instigations 
of  the  other  islanders,  who  were  vexed  to  see  their  neigh- 
bors permitted  to  live  free  from  all  tributes  and  burdens 
and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  their  fathers.  More- 
over, it  was  the  interest  of  the  Athenians,  not  to  allow 
their  navy  to  lie  idle,  but  from  time  to  time  to  prove 
to  the  Greek  world  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  in  the  line  of  their  dominion,  and  to 
enlarge  it  according  to  their  liking;  for  which  purpose 
opportunities  must  be  sought  out  if  these  failed  sponta- 
neously to  offer  themselves.  The  prospect  of  being  able 
to  offer  new  distributions  of  land  to  the  citizens  was  also 
sufficiently  tempting ;  but  the  main  motive  was  the  desire 
of  damaging  the  Spartans  in  the  persons  of  the  Doric 
islanders,  and  of  avenging  the  defeat  at  Mantinea  and 
settling  older  scores — in  particular  that  of  the  destruction 
of  PlatteDs. 

For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  expedition  against 
Melos  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  Spartans  against 
P]at£8£e.  In  either  ease,  a  Greek  state  is  suddenly 
attacked,  in  order  to  oblige  it  by  superior  force  of  aims 
to  pass  out  of  ancient  and  historically  well-founded  federal 
relations  into  new ;  in  other  words,  groundlessly  to  bring 
upon  itself  the  enmity  of  its  ancient  friends  and  convert 
them  into  enemies.  The  only  difference  was  this :  that 
the  Athenians  scorned  to  shelter  their  conduct  behind 
such  pretence  as  the  false  boast  of  a  national  policy) 
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which  the  Spartans  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  forward, 
and  openly  avowed  the  principles,  ia  accordance  with 
which  they  were  obliged  to  oall  upon  the  Meiians  to 
suhmit.  Specious  phrases  were  the  less  necessary  in  tliis 
case,  inasmuch  as  the  Attic  generals  had  to  deal,  not  with 
a  popular  community,  but  with  a  council  conducting  the 
affairs  of  state.  They  curtly  refused  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  as  to  the  question  of  right;  for  such  a  one  they 
declared  to  be  appropriate  only  in  cases  where  equal 
powers  were  opposed  to  one  another.  In  the  present 
instance,  they  declared  the  only  question  to  be  as  to  what 
was  most  expedient  at  the  present  moment  for  either  state. 
"  Our  interest,"  said  the  Attic  general,  "  is  to  sti'engthen 
our  naval  power  ;  yours  to  preserve  your  commonwealth 
and  your  prosperity.  The  only  mode  of  reconciling  these 
interests  is  by  your  voluntarily  submitting  and  paying 
tribute  lUte  the  neighboring  islands.  The  neutrality 
which  you  offer  is  insufScient  for  our  object ;  any  compact 
with  you  would  only  cast  doubts  upon  our  power  in  the 
eyes  of  the  other  Greeks.  Your  hope  of  aid  from  Sparta 
is  futile;  and  your  appeal  to  the  gods  a"  avenger?  of 
injustice,  is  equally  groimdless  For  the  gods  ^s  well  as 
mankind,  acknowledge  the  eterml  liw  that  those  are  the 
masters  who  have  the  power  and  thit  tin.  weak  muat 
obey.  You  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  bpartan'i  but  at  i 
matter  of  feet,  the  Spartans  are  least  of  all  among  the 
number  of  those  who  decide  ts  to  what  is  right  and  just 
according  to  any  other  standard  and  if  you  were  y  j  ir 
selves  in  possession  of  the  nects'iary  powei  neither  wuuld 
you  speak  nor  act  otherwise,"  Thus  the  Athenians 
unblushingly  asserted  the  right  of  the  stronger,  attempting 
to  justify  it  by  means  of  a  heartier  sophism. 
They  desired  immediate  submission  on 
the  part  of  Melos,  any  attempt  at  resistance  „,-^*"  "^  Meioa. 
being  regarded  as  an  inroad  upon  the  4i'b.)  '  ' 
omnipotence  of  Athens   by  sea.     Por  this 
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reason  they  were  wrotli  at  tlie  obstinate  courage  of  the 
islanders,  who  broke  off  all  further  negotiations,  and  thua 
made  it.  necessary  for  the  Athenians  to  commence  a  costly 
eircumvallation  of  the  city.  The  Melians  even  succeeded 
on  two  successive  occasions  in  breaking  through  part  of 
the  wall  built  round  tliem  by  the  enemy,  and  obtaining 
fresh  supplies  ;  but  no  relief  ai-rived ;  and  they  had  to 
undergo  sufferings  which  made  the  "  Melian  famine "  a 
proverbial  phi'ase  to  express  the  height  of  misery;  and 
before  the  winter  ended  the  island  was  forced  to  surrender 
unconditionally  to  Philocrates,  who  arrived  with  a  fresh 
army.  There  was  no  question  of  quarter,  AH  the 
islanders  capable  of  bearing  arms  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  all 
the  women  and  children  to  slavery.  The  Athenians  had 
nothLng  less  in  their  minds  than  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
bloody  acts  of  Sparta,  and  to  spread  fear  and  terror  in  all 
the  regions  which  could  be  reached  by  the  Athenian  navy. 
So  relentleaa  a  policy  of  violence  corresponded  to  the 
ideas  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  had  been  he  who  had  advo- 
cated the  application  of  the  utmost  severity.  * 

But  it  could  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
Further     gn  Alcibiades,  to  have  asserted  his  influence 
blades.  ^^^e^  ^^  fashion;  he   looked  around  for 

other  theatres  of  war  than  Peloponnesus 
and  the  Archipelago.  Por  as  the  hateful  peace  with 
Sparta  seemed  to  survive  all  attempts  at  putting  an  end 
to  it,  he  felt  the  need  of  enterprises  which  should  lead  the 
state  into  courses  hitherto  unattempted,  and  extend  the 
dominion  of  Athens  beyond  the  limits  hitheito  assigned 
to  it.  These  enterprises  would  necessarily  he  of  such  a 
nature,  that  the  command  in  them  could  be  entrasted  to 
none  but  tho  boldest  spirits,  and  that  tlieir  successful  esc- 

»  For  tho  last  foot,  eee  Bahr  nd  Plut.  Ale.  15 ;  Ilcrtiliere,  Alh.  p.  11?. 
Ejipedition  against  Helas;  Thuc.  r.  Si — 116. 
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cution  must  raise  the  victorious  commander  to  a  poaition 
towering  far  above  that  of  an  ordinary  Athenian  citizen. 
For  in  proportion  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state 
were  extended  and  the  limits  of  its  dominion  ealarged,  it 
"would  become  leas  and  less  possible  for  that  state  to  be 
governed  by  the  civic  assembly  on  the  Pnyx,  anA  the  per- 
sonal rule  of  a  single  individual  would  at  last  be  a  simple 
matter  of  necessity.  While  Alcibiades  was  full  of  such 
thoughts,  the  envoys  of  the  Egestseaus  arrived  with  their 
prayer  for  aid  (p.  283) ;  and  the  theatre  of  war  for  which 
be  was  longing  waa  suddenly  found. 

The  Sicilian  question  was  no  novel  theme. 
Athena,  ever  eager  for  war,  had  long  The  Sicilian 
glanced  across  to  the  weatoru  shores,  and  viouB'timeBf"" 
already  at  the  time  when  Corcyra  was 
admitted  into  the  Attic  alliance,  many  regarded  that 
island  merely  as  the  threshold  of  Sicily.  In  the  time  of 
Pericles  such  ideas  had  not  been  allowed  to  assert  them- 
selves; for  his  prescient  sagacity  recognized  all  the 
dangers  which  would  result  to  Athena  from  a  policy  of 
conquest ;  he  saw  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Hellenic 
state  in  its  capability  of  moderating  its  course,  and  not, 
like  the  states  of  the  bai-barians,  allowing  itself  to  be 
mechanically  driven  forward  by  the  momentum  of  its  own 
power,  till  in  the  end  it  became  tho  victim  of  its  own 
ambition.  Tlierefore  he  had  severely  and  vigorously  sup- 
pressed all  such  longinga  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians. 
But  after  his  death  things  changed;  for  the  community 
was  by  itself  incapable  of  exercising  wise  self-reatrainL 
To  possess  an  unrivalled  power,  without  applying  it  to 
whatever  extent  opportunity  made  possible— this  could 
not  be  expected  of  the  Attic  people ;  the  less  so,  since  the 
demagogues  were  constantly  busy  to  raise  its  conscious 
pride  to  measureless  height,  and  hold  up  before  its  eyes 
the  temptations  of  new  schemes  and  plans. 
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These  plans  were  .the  more  dangerous,  in 
Sctemcs  of  oon-  proportion  as  their  objects  were  uncertain, 
il^d  bey™!^''''^  For  all  knew  by  experience  the  difficulties 
presented  to  the  Athenians  by  the  wars 
■with  Bceotia  and  Sparta.  But  a  distant  country  beyond 
the  sea,  known  to  few,  and  for  that  very  reason  capable  of 
being  represented  in  coloi-s  of  ail  the  brighter  brilliancy— 
an  island-country,  too,  whither  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
Athenians  could  not  follow  Ihem,  and  where  their  uucon- 
quered  navy  was  alone  to  decide  the  issue— such  a  country 
could  not  but  present  unwonted  attractions  to  them,  especial- 
ly as  they  were  equally  disinclined  to  ait  still  and  renew  the 
former  war  in  the  same  way.  But  to  enjoy  at  home  all 
the  advantages  of  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive 
brilliant  tidings  of  victory  from  the  distant  west,  seemed 
tD  the  Athenians  the  most  enviable  of  lots.  And  might 
they  not,  in  point  of  fact,  assure  themselves  of  the  most 
Buecessful  result?  No  navy  existed  in  those  watere  which 
could  prove  a  match  for  the  Attic.  The  power  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  had  been  broken  (p.  239)  ;  the  Cartiia- 
ginians  no  longer  ventured  to  advance  with  their  fleet ; 
their  own  allies  could  not  count  upon  their  support,  and 
had  for  this  very  reason  been  forced  to  apply  for  aid  to 
Athens.  Purthermgre,  in  the  case  of  a  war  against 
Syracuse,  the  Athenians  might  look  for  support,  rather 
than  for  rtsistance,  from  both  Cartilage  and  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. The  Siceliotes  themselves  were  so  powerless  by  sea 
that  Leaches'  squadron  of  twenty  ships  had  been  able  to 
command  their  waters  (p.  277).  Again,  the  Lcoutiaian 
war  had  progressed  successfully,  and  though  its  results  had 
been  suddenly  rendered  fruitless  by  the  peace  of  Gela,  yet 
it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  this  peace  was  utterly  un- 
tenable ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  weaker  states 
would  again  and  again  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by 
the  tranquilhzing  assurances  of  the  Syracusans.  Syi-acuse 
was  by  its  very  nature  a  state  which  could  not  but  con- 
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tinualiy  return  to  its  old  policy  of  conquest, 
nay  probably,  a  third  Greek  great  power  was  here  arising 
which,  Id  a  geEeral  Hellenic  war,  might  seiTe  to  ruin 
Athens.  Thus  a  timely  interveiition  might  ia  this  instance 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  wise  and  provident  policy. 
After  all,  it  was  said,  there  existed  at  present  no  other 
purpose  upon  which  to  employ  the  naTf.  The  power  of 
Athens  was  cousumLUg  itself  in  idlene^ ;  to  do  nothing 
was  equivalent  to  retrogression.  The  honor  of  Athens 
demanded  the  resumption  of  the  policy  formerly  pursued 
in  Sicily.  If  the  city  displayed  a  want  of  spirit,  not  only 
an  increase  of  insolence  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans,  but 
a  fresh  interference  on  the  part  of  Carthage  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. It  was  the  vocation  of  Athens  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  Ionic  race  ia  the  West  as  well  as  in  the 
East.  These  arguments  were  reinforced  by  the  seductive 
idea  of  the  chance  of  conquering  the  Doric  race  hero, 
where  it  had  attained  its  most  briliiant  development ;  of 
humiliating  Corinth  in  the  daughter-city  in  which  she 
took  tlie  greatest  pride ;  in  depriving  the  Spartans  of  all 
hope  of  future  assistance  from  that  quarter;  and  in  grad- 
ually isolating  Peloponn^us.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
Loped  to  open  up  the  richest  sources  of  material  wealth  to 
Athens ;  the  soil  of  Sicily,  fertile  in  many  products,  might 
become  a  possession  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Athenians, 
by  means  of  its  corn,  horses,  &c, ;  and,  as  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  facility  of  success,  were 
described  to  the  people  in  brilliant  speeches  by  the  envoys— 
as  the  Egesto^ans  offered  very  considerable  subsidies,  thus 
making  it  appear  possible  to  gain  all  these  advantages  by 
other  men's  money— it  naturally  followed  that  the  cre<iu- 
lous  multitude,  to  whom  the  undertaking  was  represented 
in  no  other  except  its  favorable  aspects,  was  carried  away 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  all  ils  thoughts  full  of  these 
Utopian  pictures.  No  other  subject  but  tliis  was  discussed 
in  the  gymnasia  and  cloistered  halls  around  the  market, 
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in  all  tte  taverns  and  booths ;  here  and  there  might  he 
Been  a  figure  of  tlie  Triuacrian  island  drawn  in  the  sand, 
and  sun-ounded  and  eagerly  discussed  by  dense  groups ; 
DodoDEean  oracles  were  dragged  to  hght,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  approve  of  the  undertaking ;  the  name  ^ketia 
exercised  a  magic  charm  in  the  ears  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  after  once  imagining  Mount  ^tna  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Attic  alliance,  they  were  not  content  even 
with  this.  An  expedition  to  Carthage  had  been  urged  by 
senseless  demagogues  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pericles :  at 
the  present  moment  Libya  and  Italy  were  regarded  ss  the 
first  and  indubitable  objects  of  conquest ;  nay,  an  Attic 
empire  was  dreamt  of,  extending  from  the  Lycian  waters 
and  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules.* 

But  there  were  some  in  Athens  who  re- 
Tbs  opponents  ^^^^  ^he  transport  of  these  dreams.  There 
was  no  lack  of  cool-headed  and  renectmg 
citizens,  whom  the  new  schemes  filled  with  fear  and 
anxiety.  Hitherto  the  power  of  Athens  had  advanced 
step  by  step  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  neighboriDg 
waters  ;  and  even  the  inclusion,  within  the  limits  of  her 
alliance,  of  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  war,  appeared,  so  to  speak,  to 
have  been  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  as 
a  necessary  security  for  Athens  against  the  maritime 
states  of  Peloponnesus.  But  at  this  point  a  natural  limit 
had  been  reached,  and  it  seemed  to  amount  to  an  act  of 
foolish  temerity  to  attempt  to  pass  this  limit,  and  to  pursue 
aimle^  schemes  of  conquest  beyond  it.  The  state  of 
affairs  beyond  the  sea  was  so  little  known  in  detail,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  form  strategical  plans  and  to  judge 

»  Boeokh,  P.  B.  p.  281  (B.  Tr.).  Ae  to  the  false  intetprctfttion  pi\t  hy 
the  Athenians  upon  the  Dodonsan  Oracle  2«!*iau  owijf.^,  vi4.  Pau;. 
Tiii.  II,  12.  Cf,  ae  to  the  Hill  Siaella,  near  Athens,  the  author's  Ks-aj 
In  Rheiu,  Sine.  N.  F.  viii.  133. 
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of  the  success  likely  to  attend  upon  military  and  naval 
operations  with  regard  to  these  regions.  At  least, 
however,  this  was  known :  that  Sicily  was  not  an 
island  to  be  conquered  at  one  blow,  but  a  small  con- 
tinent, with  many  cities  which  would  have  to  be  besieged 
one  after  the  other,  whicb  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reduce  to  submission,  and  yet  more  difficult  to  keep 
in  subjection.  How  could  Athens  govern  a  province 
from  which  she  was  so  far  separated  by  a  sea  devoid 
of  islands,  that  in  the  winter  season  three  or  four 
months  might  pass  by  before  a  messenger  arrived 
thence? 

Athens  had  reached  a  critical  epoch  in 
her  history.  To  this  feet  all  her  citizens  finaoob?  condi- 
were  alive ;  it  was  a  question  affecting  her  ''o°  "f  Athens, 
most  vitel  interests,  and  the  answer  to 
which  must  decide  the  whole  future  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  conflicting  forces  in  the  community  were 
brought  into  action  and  raised  to  tlie  highest  degree  of 
tension.  On  the  two  oppcsite  sides  were  respectively 
ranged  those  who  owned  property  and  those  who  owned 
none,  young  Athens  and  the  older  generation,  marinei-s 
and  husbandmen,  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  demo- 
cracy. The  numbers  of  the  poor  had  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  war ;  their  mouths  watered  at  the  thought 
of  new  revenues  of  state  being  distributed,  of  a  rise  in 
the  rates  of  public  pay,  and  of  new  allotments  of  land. 
They  felt  a  thorough  aversion  from  Thracian  campaigns, 
which  certainly  ought  to  have  been  their  first  care, 
because  in  this  case  none  but  the  dark  sides  of  war  were 
brought  before  their  eyes.  On  Sicily  they  placed  the 
highest  hopes,  while  contrasting  the  meagre  poverty  of 
theh"  own  lives  with  the  splendor  and  prosperity  said  to 
prevail  in  the  Sicilian  towns.  The  men  of  property,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  afraid  of  being  subjected  to  new  and 
increased  burdens ;   they  bad  hoped  to  be  able  to  restore 
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order  to  their  pecuniary  aiFaire  in  the  time  of  peace ;  for 
only  the  very  rich,  whose  number  was  extremely  small, 
could  without  peraonal  iucoovenience  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  state ;  most  of  them  suffered  under  these  demanda 
and  longed  for  relief,  the  more  so  because  they  earned  but 
little  gratitude  in  return  for  all  their  eacrifices,  and  failed 
to  enjoy  in  the  state  the  authority  which  they  were 
justified  in  claiming,  since  upon  them  was  based  the  power 
of  Athens,  the  strength  of  her  navy  and  army,  as  well  as 
the  splendor  of  the  city,  which  manifested  itself  in 
festivais  and  dramatic  performances.  These  tax-paying 
citizens  calculated  gain  and  loss,  and  reflected  upon  the 
chances  of  success  and  feilure,  thus  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  might  have 
something  to  gain, — and  who  accordingly  welcomed  aU 
new  schemes  of  war.  Finally,  among  the  more  thought- 
ful citizens,  regard  was  paid  to  the  finances  of  the  state  as 
the  point  of  view  from  which  its  foreign  policy  ought  to 
be  regulated.  The  public  treasury  had  been  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  ten  years  of  war,  and  with  it  the  real 
source  of  the  Attic  power  dried  up.  Since  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  moneys  had  been  again  brought  into  the 
citadel,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  talents,  or  there- 
abouts, annually.  A  new  treasure  was  accumulating,  aud 
order  was  beginning  to  return  into  the  Attic  finances. 
But  a  new  war  would  utterly  destroy  these  favorable 
prospects,  before  Athens  had  collected  the  pecuniary 
resources  requisite  for  eutering,  witliout  resorting  to  new 
loans  and  war  taxes,  upon  so  vast  an  undertaking,  the 
costs  of  which  were  utterly  incalculable.* 

Thus  there  existed,  indeed,  forces  counteracting  in  some 
degree  the  measureless  movement  among  the  people,  nor 
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were  voices  ivactiiig  to  exhort  and  to  warn.  But  their 
influence  was  paralyzed  by  the  fiust,  that  the  true  reasons 
of  their  resistance  could  not  be  atroiigly  urged,  as  they 
were  invaiiably  ascribed  to  selfish  feare  on  the  part  of  tlie 
licli.  Herein  lay  the  old  weakness  of  the  peace  pai-ty, 
which  still  followed  the  leadership  of  Eicias.  As  long  as 
public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  peace,  and  a  general 
lassitude  prevailed,  that  party  might  obtain  a  few  suc- 
cesses, but  it  was  unable  to  establish  an  infitience  capable 
of  guiding  the  citizens  in  disturbed  times  as  well.  And 
recently  the  peace  party  had  lost  authority,  because  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  by  their  exertions  proved 
itself  less  tenable  from  day  to  day.  By  neiug  their 
utmost  endeavors,  notwithstanding,  for  the  purpose  of  at 
all  events  deferring  as  long  as  possible  an  open  rupture 
with  Sparta,  they  had  against  their  will  greatly  helped  to 
direct  the  warlike  thoughts  of  the  Athenians  towards  en- 
tirely new  undertaliings. 

All    these     circumstances   were    to    the 
advantage  of  the  man  who  at  this  critical   AicibuU™    at 
moment  stood  at  the  head  of  the  movement,   Atkens. 
and  who  nsed  every   exertion    to    induce 
Athens  to  unfold  her  whole  power,  unhesitatingly  to  take 
advantage  of  every  favorable  conj  uncture  of  eircnmstances, 
and  to  advance  with  her  sails  Mi  set. 

Aleibiades  at  that  time  stood  in  the  full  flower  of  his 
manhood.  His  influence  was  not,  like  that  of  Eicias, 
based  upon  the  circumstance  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
population  had  chosen  him  as  leader ;  but  his  authority 
was,  like  that  of  Pericles,  a  personal  authority,  and  rested 
upon  numerous  gifts  by  which  nature  had  qualified  him 
for  a  position  of  command.  He  stood  among  his  fellow- 
citizeni  with  no  other  like  unto  him.  The  admiration  and 
affection  of  the  Athenians  attached  themselves  to  cue 
whose  figure  brilliantly  reflected  their  own  character,  and 
from  him,  the  Invincible,  they  hoped  for  a  new  era  of 
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good  fortune,  for  new  revenues,  new  allotmeuta  of  land, 
new  treasures  from  .Sicily  and  Libya ;  and  now,  as  at  iio 
previous  period,  it  was  thought  Athens  ought  to  display 
her  whole  strength  and  develop  all  her  powers.  No 
Athenian  had  ever  enjoyed  so  enthusiastic  a  popularity  as 
Alcibiades. 

Furthermore,  Alcibladea  also  possessed  a  definite  num- 
ber of  followers  who  were  always  at  hand  to  help  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  designs ;  young  men  of  adventurous 
spirit,  among  them  doubtless  a  few  whom  a  sincere  recog- 
nition of  extraordinary  gifts  attached  to  his  person — 
patriotic  spirits,  who  looked  for  the  greatest  deeds  from 
him,  and  wished  to  aid  in  their  execution.  Such  a  one 
was,  e.  g.,  Eurytolemus.*  The  majority  of  his  adherents, 
however,  consisted  of  men  who  were  united  to  him  by 
common  banquetings  and  debaucheries,  and  who  after 
wasting  their  patrimony  lived  on  bis  bounty.  They  were 
accordingly  his  dependents,  obeyed  his  slightest  wishes, 
worked  upon  the  people,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  escitement, 
fostered  the  most  extravagant  hopes,  and  frightened  the 
opposite  party  into  silence.  They  were  chiefly  young  men 
of  rank,  who  were  delighted  to  see  a  demagogue  of  their 
own  class  once  more  take  the  lead  in  affaii-s,  instead  of  one 
of  the  common  fellows,  clamorers  rather  than  orators,  and 
capable  only  of  seeking  personal  profit  from  the  troubles 
of  the  times,  without  accomplishing  any  really  great 
achievement — a  man  of  high  birth  and  distinguished  bear- 
ing, instead  of  an  artisan  or  trader.  They  constituted 
themselves  the  instruments  of  his  ambition,  hoping  at  the 
same  time  to  derive  a  personal  profit  from  his  success. 

But  the  very  circumstance  that  the  whole 

authority  of  Alcibiades  was  derived  from 

his  personal  qualities  also  constituted  his  weakness,     For 

the  safe  guidance  of  others  he  lacked  the  moral  dignity 
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which  alone  is  able  to  call  forth  real  respect  and  lasting 
attachment.  With  all  his  brilliant  advantages,  Alcibiades 
was  but  a  human  being  like  the  rest,  and  therefore  incapa- 
ble of  steadying  and  concentrating  these  natural  gifts  ;  for 
he  was  unable  to  rely  upon  himself— a  character  full  of 
inner  contradictions,  in  which  good  and  bad  tendencies, 
unregulated  by  principle,  kept  up  a  continual  conflict; 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  acute  intelligence,  his 
mind  failed  to  att^n  to  clearness  and  distinctness  of  aim. 
Those  who  came  to  know  him  most  intimately  were  least 
able  to  place  confidence  in  him;  for  at  bottom  he  only 
sought  to  gratify  hiniseif  and  to  pursue  his  own  advantage. 
He  prized  Athens  oaly  as  the  tlieatre  of  his  deeds ; 
the  glory  of  his  native  city  was  to  him  only  a  step  towards 
his  own  glory ;  and  his  associates  felt  that  he  would  only 
keep  them  by  his  side  as  long  as  they  were  serviceable  to 
the  schemes  of  his  personal  ambition.  Therefore  he  was 
il!  adapted  to  be  the  permanent  leader  of  a  pai-ty.  And 
even  beyond  the  circle  of  his  more  intimate  associates  ho 
gave  offence  and  caused  irritation  in  all  quarters. 

He  had  not  learnt  to  master  the  Tyrannical  nature 
dwelling  in  him,  or  even  to  conceal  it.  By  the  side  of  the 
most  heroic  bravery  he  displayed  an  effeminate  love  of 
luxury,  such  as  became  a  Persian  satrap  rather  than  a 
citizen  of  Athens.  Wherever  he  appeared,  he  wished  the 
eyes  of  all  to  be  turned  exclusively  on  himself.  He  came 
to  the  market-place  arrayed  in  long  folds  of  purple ;  even 
in  battle  he  endeavoured  to  out-shine  all  the  rest,  bearing 
a  shield  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  surmounted  by  a  god 
of  love  hurling  lightning-bo! fs,  as  a  crest, — an  arrogant 
symbol  of  the  irresistible  charms  of  his  person.*  The 
people,  as  a  body,  he  flattered  after  the  manner  of  the 
demagogues,  but  individuals  he  treated  with  overbearing 
scorn.     All  contradiction  irritated  him  to  insolence  and 

*  'Epw!  KifiavniipK,  Pint.  Ale.  0.  33, 
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violence,  as  if  liis  fellow-citizens  had  been  Ms  subjects, 
Agatliarclius,  the  foremost  scene-painter  of  Athena — tlie 
same  whose  art  had  beautified  the  stage  of  .^chylus  (vol. 
ii,  p.  578) — -excasea  himself  for  being  prevented  by  other 
orders  from  complying  with  the  wishes  of  Alcibiades; 
whereupon  the  latter  shuts  up  the  painter  in  his  house 
and  forces  him  to  perform  the  desired  task  on  the  spot, 
TaureaSj  who  attempts  to  dispute  the  prize  of  the  best 
chorus  with  Alcibiades,  is  driven  by  the  latter  out  of  the 
theatre  with  blows  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
people  ;*  his  wife,  Hipparete,  he  carries  forcibly  back  into 
his  house  upon  her  attempting  to  obtain  a  divorce  before 
the  archons  ;f  and  he  even  dares,  as  public  treasurer,  to 
remove  the  festive  vessels  of  gold  from  their  place  oa  the 
citadel,  and  to  employ  them  for  his  private  purposes.^ 
And  all  these  insults  against  the  public  civil  and  sacred 
law  be  was  allowed  to  commit  with  impunity,  because  tlie 
citizens  had  accustomed  themselves  to  concede  to  him  an 
exceptional  and  privileged  position;  so  that  they  them- 
selves bore  a  heavy  share  of  the  blame  by  encouraging  in 
him  the  wild  spirit  of  license  which  laughed  at  their  laws, 
and  allowed  it  to  grow  into  an  uncontrollable  habit. 

But  the  city  of  Athens  was  too  narrow  a 
Hia  display.  ^^-^^^^^  ^^  s\im.ce  for  Alcibiades  as  the  theatre 
of  his  ambition.  His  wish  was  not  merely  to  outshine  all 
his  fellow-citizens  by  the  sums  spent  by  him  upon  the 
urban  festivals  and  upon  the  equipment  of  ships,  but  to 
make  all  Hellas  the  witness  of  his  giory  and  splendor. 
With  this  view  he  revived  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
house  to  which  he  belonged  by  the  mother's  side.  For, 
as  its  splendor  had  begun  with  the  Olympic  cbariot- 
victory  of  Alcmaon,  the  contemporary  of  Solon;  so 
a  genuine  Alcmseonide,  wished  to  tread  tlie 

»  Agn-tbarclius  and  Tinrcas,  Pint.  Ale.  c.  16. 
t  Plut.  Ale.  «.  8i  or.  Hortaberg,  u.  j.  p.  12B. 
%  lb.  c.  IS. 
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same  path  of  feme.  For  this  purpose,  however,  he  needed 
resources  beyond  those  which  his  wasted  patrimony  offered 
to  him ;  and  he  therefore  sought  to  connect  himself  with 
the  wealthiest  of  all  Athenian  families,  that  of  the 
Daduehus  Hipponicus  (p.  82).  Although  he  had  com- 
mitted an  act  of  impious  insolence  against  this  worthy 
man,  he  succeeded  in  ohtaining  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
together  with  a  dowry  of  ten  talents  (2,580^.) — a  dowry 
such  as  had  never  previously  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
Athenian.  He  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  selfish 
motives  which  had  actuated  him  in  seeking  this  connection. 
For  scarcely  had  he  brought  home  his  bride,  Hipparete, 
with  her  gold  (01.  xc.  4 ;  b.  c.  416  arc),  when  he  began 
to  occupy  himself  on  the  grandest  scale  with  the  training 
of  race-horses.  He  became  owner  of  a  stud  admired  alike 
by  foreigners  and  natives,  and  in  order  to  pay  its  expenses 
maui^  to  obtain  a  further  sum  of  ten  talents  from  his 
brother-in-law  Callias,  which  Hipponicus  was  said  to  have 
promised  to  bestow  upon  him  in  the  event  of  Hipparete 
giving  birth  to  a  boy.  By  such  means  as  these  be  com- 
pletely accomplished  his  end.  For  he  sent  to  Olympia 
not  one,  but  seven  racing  chariots,  and 
obtained  not  one,  but  three  prizes  at  the  -^is'^iadea  at 
same   festival.     A  special   significance    at-  '"*' 

tached  at  the  present  moment  to  this  splendid  display  at 
Olympia.  The  messengers  from  Elis,  who  announced  the 
date  of  the  approaching  festival  (vol.  i.  p.  250),  had  for 
the  first  time,  after  a  long  absence,  come  to  Athens ;  aud 
after  it  had  been  believed  in  Peloponnesus  that  war  and 
pestilence  had  broken  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  an  Attic 
citizen  was  now  seen  to  unfold  a  splendor  such  as  no 
prince  had  ever  displayed.  Moreover,  about  the  same 
time,8parta  was  excluded  from  the  Olympic  festival ;  and, 
during  her  quarrel  with  Sparta,  Elis  had  to  seek  for 
another  protector.  Akibiades  being  a  patron  of  the 
separate  league,  and  having  beeu  the  means  of  bringing 
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about  the  treaty  between  Argos  and  Athens,  the  authori- 
ties at  Elia  did  everything  to  oblige  bim ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  his  display  served  to  raise  in  an  uncommon 
degree  bis  influence  in  Peloponnesus,  among  a  nation  so 
ausceptible  to  the  impressions  created  by  wealth  as  the 
Greeks. 

At  the  same  time,  no  man  was  equally  master  of  the  art 
of  using  other  men's  resources  for  his  own  purposes.  For, 
as  he  had  obtained  access  to  the  Olympic  wreaths  by 
means  of  the  riches  of  Hipponicus,  so  he  contrived  to  use 
his  mfluenee  among  the  alhes  for  the  same  objects. 
Lesbos  sent  him  wine  for  the  celebration  of  his  victory,  to 
■which  he  invited  all  persons  present  at  the  festival;  Chios 
furnished  the  sacrificial  victims  and  the  fodder  for  the 
horses ;  and  the  Ephesians  erected  him  a  gorgeous  tent. 
Thus  the  cities  emulated  one  another  in  conciliating  the 
fevor  of  the  powerful  demagogue ;  and,  smce  brilliant  success 
in  the  breeding  and  trmning  of  studs  and  chariot-victories 
at  Olympia  were  always  regarded  as  a  preliminary  step 
towards  the  furtherance  of  Tyrannical  schemes,  Alcibiades 
at  Olympia,  in  fiict,  already  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
prince,  calling  in  the  tributes  due  to  him,  and  concen- 
trating the  splendor  of  his  native  city  upon  his  person. 
The  other  festive  localities  of  Greece  were  also  witnesses 
of  his  glory ;  and,  in  order  to  celebrate  all  these  victories 
and  to  preserve  their  memory,  he  not  only  employed  the 
art  of  the  singers,  but  also  availed  himself  of  the  sei-vices 
of  aa  the  other  artiste  of  Athens.  He  caused  a  painting  to 
be  made  representing  his  coronation  by  Olympias  and 
Pythias,  and  himself  reposing,  resplendent  in  luxuriant 
beauty,  in  the  lap  of  Nemca.  These  creations  of  flattery 
he  dedicated  to  the  city  goddess,  and  caused  them  to  be 
placed  m  the  Pinacothece  (vol.  ii.  p.  637).* 

Benndorf,  Vasenhilder,  p.  15. 
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Pmally,  the  political  tendency  represented 
by  Alcibiades  was  also  of  a  kind  which  '^  ^"-^7- 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  manifold  opposition.  His  desire 
was,  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  the  peace  which  it  had  re- 
quired exertions  so  laborious  to  bring  about,  and  to  renew 
the  war  in  the  previous  fashion,  but  also  to  kindle  a  war 
of  much  wider  extent,  and  with  totally  different  means, 
than  the  most  passionate  demagogues  before  him  had  had 
in  view.  As  the  scope  of  all  his  schemes  comprehended 
not  merely  Athens,  but  the  whole  of  Greece,  so  he  intended 
to  be  the  omnipotent  leader,  not  on  the  Attic  Pnys  alone, 
but  in  Argos,  in  Mantinea,  and  in  Eiig,  The  liberation  of 
the  civic  communities  from  all  aristocratic  inSuences  was 
to  constitute  the  leading  principle  of  a  general  Hellenic 
policy,  the  threads  of  which  were  to  be  gathered  together 
in  hia  hand ;  he  intended  to  be  the  head  of  all  the  demo- 
cratic parties  in  Greece,  and  to  unite  them  in  a  powerful 
alliance,  to  which  Sparta  and  all  the  aristocratic  statea 
would  in  the  end  be  forced  to  succumb.  Thus  the  foreign 
aa  well  as  the  domestic  policy  of  the  state  now  became  a 
democratic  policy,  before  which  all  other  points  of  view 
receded  into  the  background.  The  war  became  purely 
one  of  political  ideas,  and,  instead  of  a  conflict  between 
states,  one  between  parties, — a  war  which  therefore  could 
not  otherwise  than  increase  in  extent  and  vehemence,  and 
lose  all  definite  objects  or  chance  of  settlement.  Alcibiades 
wished  to  bring  about  a  new  era  in  Greece,  which  should 
make  it  impossible  for  such  a  state  as  Sparta  to  exist;  and 
of  this  general  populai-  movement  Athens  was  to  be  the 
focus.  But  for  the  same  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the 
city  should  unfold  all  her  resources,  and  heighten  them  aa 
&r  as  was  feasible,— above  all,  her  pecuniaiy  resources. 
In  this  particular  Alcibiades  followed  in  the  steps  of  the 
earlier  demagogues,  who  had  advocated  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  tributary  allies,  and  every  possible  mode  of 
raising  their  contributions.     But  Alcibiades,  in  this  matter 
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lence  of  his  proposals ;  he  had  takm  a  leading  part  in  the 
proceedings  against  Meloa ;  and  to  his  exertions  it  is  said 
to  have  been  owing  that  the  sum  total  of  the  tributes, 
amounting  under  Pericles  to  600  talents,  about  tlie  present 
time  fioally  rose  as  high  as  1,300  (316,875;.).  Advantage 
was  taken  of  all  indications  of  disloyalty  for  inflicting  pe- 
cuniary penalties ;  and  those  states  on  whose  behalf  when 
they  returned  into  the  Attic  alliance,  Sparta  had  especially 
interested  herself,  were  now,  apparently  by  way  of  an  in- 
sult to  Sparta,  treated  with  double  severity.  Accordingly, 
worse  fears  and  more  intolerable  sufferings  than  ever  pre- 
vailed on  the  islands  and  coasts ;  their  increasing  oppres- 
sion is  even  said  to  have  occasioned  numerous  instances  of 
emigration  to  Italy ;  and  the  part  played  by  Alcibiadea  in 
the  affairs  of  the  allies  ia  evident,  if  from  nothing  else, 
from  the  feet  that  cities  such  as  Ephesus,  Chios  and  Les- 
bos shrank  from  no  sacrifice  in  order  to  conciliate  his  good- 
will, and  thus  to  prevent  tlie  application  of  still  stricter 
measures  agEunst  them.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  height  and  ex- 
HiB  advoraarwa.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  personal  influence  of  Aleibiades, 
he  was  unable  to  acquire  a  power  sufficiently  permanent 
to  tranquillize  the  state  and  to  bring  about  a  union  among 
the  different  partits.    His  influence  only  acted  as  an  irri- 

sAatotlioiDorenBuoftlietrihuto,  seeBoeefeli,  P.  £.  p.  100  [E.  Tr.], 
U.  Koh!or  in  fieri.  Wo«n(.6fr.  1BG6,  p.  215,  aEd  1809,  pp.  154  Siiq.  Aa 
to  tho  inflnenoe  of  Aleihiades  in  the  matter,  M.  Meier,  Opuie.  i.  193- 
■With  VBgard  to  the  emigraiion  to  Italy,  t6.  p.  226.— Tho  dnteof  the  mar- 
tings  of  Alo.  (p.  550)  ia  fixed  by  laoor.  de  Bigtt,  o.  17,  according  U) 
which  tlio  son  of  Alo.  must  have  been  horn  in  d.o.416.  In  that 
ease,  howaver,  Hipponiona  cannot  have  himself  giTer  hla  daoghter  in 
marriage  (G.  Herbst  and  Hcrtaberg).  The  date  of  Alcibiadce'  oppew- 
anoeatOlympiaiaExedby  Grote,  vii.  74  nole,  in  01.  so.  1  (B.C.  420);  I 
prefer  Hertaberp'a  date,  via,  01.  soi.  1  (d.  c,  410).  But  even  in  the  latter 
Eaflsitmnstbeaaaumedtbat  his  brilliant  iii>rorpo*ia  was  not  owing  to 
the  treasures  of  nipponioua. 
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taut,  and  provoked  opposition  on  all  sides ;  and,  amidsl 
the  joyous  applause  with  which  the  multitude  surrounded 
its  favorite,  the  tones  of  mistrust  and  hatred  made  them- 
selves heard  with  increasing  distinetneas.  The  elder  ] 
ration  was  filled  with  indignation  against  this  tempter  oJ 
the  youth  of  Attica,  who,  in  imitation  of  Alcibiades, 
glected  the  palrastrie,  audaciously  spurned  eveiy  an( 
usage,  and  considered  a  wild  and  reckless  life  of  debauch- 
ery fashionable  and  aristocratic.  Those  who  meant  honest- 
ly by  the  eoustitution  could  not  but  recognize  more  clearly 
fi-om  day  to  day,  that  the  sole  object  of  Alcibiades  was  an 
absolute  and  ii-respo'isible  rule,  to  which  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  already  established  so  safe  an  espeetancy,  that 
he  even  now  fearlessly  and  shamelessly  violated  all  the 
principles  of  civic  equality ;  and,  though  the  unthinking 
crowd  admired  the  reckless  audacity  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  ends,  yet  there  were  not  wanting  men  who  applied 
the  standard  of  moi-ality  to  his  acts.  On  the  stago,in  par- 
ticular, voices  of  disapproval  made  themselves  heard.  On 
the  tragic  stage,  indeed,  Euripides  testified  to  his  manifest 
admiration  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  whom  he  celebrated  aa 
the  successful  creator  of  the  Argive  alliance,  and  whose 
anti-Spartan  policy  he  fully  echoed ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  raised  a  voice  of  blame  and  serious  warning.  Far  less 
sparing,  however,  were  the  attacks  of  the  comic  poete, 
above  all, of  Eupolis,  who,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  415  (01, 
xci.  1),  produced  his  Baptce,  in  which  he  with  wrathful  in- 
dignation brought  on  the  stage  the  licentious  festivals, 
celebrated  at  night-time  by  Alcibiades  and  his  associates 
in  honor  of  a  strange  goddess,  Cotj-tto ;  so  that  Alcibiades 
is  said  to  have  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  poet. 
The  public  insult  thus  offered  to  religion  by  his  mockeries 
naturally  made  the  priests  in  particular,  and  all  connected 
with  them,  his  enemies,  as  they  saw  their  influence  menaced 
and  their  revenues  diminished  by  his  proceedings.  To 
these  adversaries  were  added  the  popular  speakei^,  Andro- 
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cles,  Cleonymua,  and  others,  who  could  not  forgive  Aici- 
biades  for  having  destroyed  their  influence;  and,  again, 
his  numerous  personal  enemies,  who  lay  in  wait  for  an 
opportunity  to  take  vengeance  upon  Alcibiades  for  injuries 
Buffered  at  his  hands,  and  among  whom  were  many  who 
had  formerly  been  among  his  associates.  But  his  bitterest 
opponents  were  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  democracy,  the 
avowed  or  hidden  adherents  of  t!ie  party  of  the  nobles, 
who  hated  Alcibiades  with  a  doiibie  hatred,  because  they 
r^arded  him  as  a  renegade,  and  were  obliged  to  rid  them- 
selves of  him,  in  case  they  wished  to  cai'ry  through  their 
own  plans.  Tho  adherents  of  this  line  of  policy  had  for  a 
time  followed  the  lead  of  Nieias,  who  had  formed  a  centre 
for  the  more  worthy  remnants  of  the  ancient  aristoci'acy 
of  Athens ;  hut  the  attitude  assumed  by  him  appeared  too 
feeble  to  the  younger  and  more  vehement  members  of  the 
party,  and  the  character  of  his  policy  too  honest  and  too 
confiding.  An  open  and  avowed  opposition  must,  in  their 
opinion,  fail  to  have  any  effect;  accordingly,  me^ures  to 
oppose  the  democracy  must  be  taken  in  secret.  Thus  the 
warfare  of  parties  at  Athens  assumed  a  totally  different 
character.* 

Secret  combinations  of  the  Mnd  were  in- 
oluba!'  ^°""""'  ^eed  DO  novelty  at  Athens.  They  made 
their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian 
wars;  in  the  camp  before  Plat£eie  (vol.  ii.  p.  366),  as  well 
as  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra  (vol.  ii.  p.  439),  they  led  to 
treasonable  attempts:  nor  were  these  party  tendencies 
wholly  extinguished  even  in  the  times  of  Pericles.  But 
they  attained  to  fresh  significance  after  the  death  of  Per- 
cles,  because  the  degenerate  phase  into  which  the  demo- 

•  For  the  rslationa  Tietneeii  Euripides  and  Aloibiados,  see  Herljat, 
S««kkehr  d.Ah.-p.26;  Hectaberg,  p.  130;  Eapolia  BoTrai;  Meineke, 
Qv/sat.  »«.  i.'  42.— The  aooret  olubB  wera  called  i^-^v""'  (iratpiaCj  at 
fii™f.oiw..  iirl  Si^ms  "o'l  4px»!t'  Krugar,  Lioni/s.  Hiilano^.  p.  363 ;  Visoher, 
d  OUg.  ParUi,  p.  16. 
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cra^y  had  Mien  caused  a  reaction ;  and  thus,  particularly 
in  the  period  during  which  Cleon's  influence  was  para- 
mount in.  the  state,  and  by  means  of  a  democratic  ter- 
rorism persecuted  every  independent  manifeatation  of 
opposite  opinions,  eeoret  associations  (itraipiat')  existed, 
whose  professed  object  was  merely  [oyous  social  intercourse, 
but  which  assumed  in  secret  a  more  and  more  decidedly 
political  character.  It  did  not  follow,  that  all  who  enter- 
tained the  same  political  opinions  were  united  in  the  same 
association,  but  there  existed  a  number  of  separate  circles 
of  the  same  or  similar  tendency,  membership  of  which, 
exercised  so  strong  a  claim  upon  the  individual,  that  in 
comparison  his  natural  obligations  to  his  femily  and 
native  city  fell  into  the  background.  For  the  membora 
not  only  agreed  upon  certain  principles,  but  also  under- 
took the  performance  of  certain  services,  and  bound  them- 
selves, by  a  solemn  oath,  mutually  to  support  one  another 
at  the  risk  of  tlieir  property  and  life  in  lawsuits,  as  well 
as  in  the  candidature  for  public  offices,  after  having 
arrived  at  a  common  agreement  on  the  subject. 

These  clubs  accordingly  differed  in  al!  respects  from  the 
political  associations  of  earlier  times  (vol.  ii.  p.  240). 
Originally,  they  constituted  a  mode  of  defence  in  seasons 
of  danger  against  the  Sycophants  (p.  120) ;  but  gradually 
tlie  designs  and  plans  of  these  associations  proceeded 
further  and  further.  They  were  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  members  of  ancient  families  with  innate  oli- 
garchical tendencies,— passionate  and  excited  young  men 
of  loose  habits  of  life,  who  found  no  sphere  for  their 
ambition  in  the  Athens  of  the  day,  who  had  received  a 
sophistic  education,  and  were  lull  of  unintelligible  politi- 
cal theories,  which  obscured  in  them  the  plain  perception 
of  law  and  sense  of  duty ;  who  were  accordingly  vain  and 
devoid  of  conscientiousness,  contemners  of  law  and  usage, 
and  scomers  of  the  multitude  and  its  rule.  In  proportion 
as  the  foreign  policy  of  the  state  became  democratic,  the 
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aristocratic  clubs  gi-ew  into  associations  of  aati-patriotic 
conspirators,  who  felt  more  sympathy  for  Sparta  than  for 
their  own  native  city ;  and  the  more  recklessly  Alcibiadea 
advanced  in  his  proceedings,  the  less  they  troubled  their 
minds  as  to  the  justiiiability  of  any  particular  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  dominion  of  the  multitude  and  ita 
favorites  might  be  overthrown;  nor  did  they  hesitate  oeca- 
sionally  to  assume  the  mask  of  zealous  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  effect  temporary  combinations  with  the 
ultra-democrats,  in  order  under  this  disguise  to  be  able  to 
act  with  greater  effect.  Thus  was  formed  a  party  numeri- 
cally weak,  but  strong  by  its  resolution,  talent,  and 
excellent  organization,  which  was  in  constant  readiness, 
and  which  firmly  believed  that  its  opportunity  could  not 
fail  to  come  in  time. 

Among  these  adversaries  of  the  demo- 
Aniiphon ;      cracy  only  one  openly  opposed  Alcibiades. 
This  was  Antiphon,  the  son  of  the  sophist 
Sophilus,  and  himself  a  master  of  political  oratory  (vol, 
ii.  p.  569);  for  it  cannot  assuredly  be  doubted  that  his 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  allies 
were  directed  against  the  policy  of  Alcibiades.     All  the 
other  Athenians,  who  at  an  earlier  or  later  date  appear  as 
enemies  of  the  democracy,  we    find   engaged   in  secret 
operations  more  or  less  evidently  connected  with  the  aris- 
tocratic   clubs.      One   of   these   men    was 
Pisanderi        pisgnjej.  of  Acham^,  who  stood    in  evil 
repute  at  Athens  as  an  effeminate  debauchee,  and  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a  born  intr^er  and  an  adept  in 
dissimulation ;    furtlier,  Charicles,  the   son 
Chaiioles;  ^^  ApoUodorns,  who  contrived  equally  well 

to  conceal  his  party  views,  and  was  at  the  time  a  popular 
personage  at  Athens,  filling  public  offices  with  high  conside- 
ration.    One  of  the  bestrknown  personages, 
Andodaes.       ^^^^^  ^^^  Audocidcs,  the  son  of  Leogoras. 
He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
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wealthy  Eupatrid  families,  a  house  whose  history  was 
most  honorably  iDterwoven  with  that  of  Athena  (vol.  L 
p.  397) ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  personally  a  talented 
and  eloquent  man,  whose  oligarchical  sentiments,  how- 
ever, exposed  him  to  manifold  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
popular  orators.    He  too,  beyond  a  doubt,  belonged  to  a 


It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
such  secret  societies  are  never  perceptible,  ^^^  net^ciM." 
until  they  succeed  in  exercising  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  course  of  the  state.  And  even  then  it 
remains  impossible  to  follow  their  effects,  as  well  as  their 
changing  attitude,  significance,  and  composition,  with  any 
certainty.  Only  so  much  is  clear :  that  this  kind  of  party 
warfare  more  and  more  decomposed  and  poisoned  society. 
Hitherto  a  certtun  openness  and  simplicity  had  prevailed 
in  public  life ;  the  citizens  had  bestowed  their  confidence 
upon  the  most  efficient  individuals,  and  had  relied  upon 
their  necessarily  and  naturally  keeping  in  view  nothing 
beyond  the  intcreste  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  offices :  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  party- 
color  of  each  man  was  made  the  test  of  his  eligibility. 
By  the  side  of  political,  religious  fanaticism  asserted 
itself.  And— which  was  the  greatest  evil  of  all — the  men 
of  different  views  no  longer  as  hitherto  confronted  one 
another  before  the  people  openly,  honestly,  and  with  a 
good  conscience,  as  standing  upon  the  common  ground  of 
patriotism,  but  a  selfish  systom  of  coteries  drove  into  the 
background  all  higher  interests  ;  the  intereste  common  to 
all  were  no  longer  regarded,  and  the  predominant  object 
of  each  man  and  party  was  simply  to  attain  to  power  and 
influence  by  overthrowing  their  adversaries.  For  this 
purpose,  combinations  were  formed  between  oligarchs  and 

SAntiphon:  Bloss,  J,"{scS- Serelso    i^  i  i  79.     Pisander;  Meincka, 
Ff    Com  i.  ITfl.     Charioles     Thuo    n     20      of.   Wattenbaoh  de  guarf- 
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demagogues,  between  religious  fauaties  and  free-thinkera. 
And  in  these  contrasts  there  waa  a  general  absence  of  the 
moral  force  of  conviction  Alcibiades  was  the  champion 
of  the  democracy,  not  from  any  feeling  of  loyalty  towards 
the  constitution,  but  merely  because  the  democracy 
pronmed  to  satisfy  his  ambition ;  and  similarly  the 
adversaries  of  the  democracy  were  solely  intent  upon  their 
own  advantage,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
the  honor  and  independence  of  their  native  city. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  the  influences  of  such  party 
attempts  as  these,  the  community  could  not  but  degene- 
rate with  fearful  rapidity.  In  proportion  as  the  natural 
bonds  of  house  and  family  were  loosened,  these  arbitrary 
connections  flourished,  which  even  furnished  a  certain 
justification  for,  and  imposed  a  certain  obligation  of, 
breaking  up  the  bonds  of  nature.  The  real  vigor  and 
strength  of  the  commonwealth  were  undermined;  the 
very  ground  on  which  the  state  stood  resembled  a 
volcano;  and  the  dangers  at  home  were  more  threatening 
than  these  outside  the  walls.  Abroad,  the  power  of 
Athens  was  great  and  feared ;  for  her  revenues  were 
vaster,  her  naval  dominion  more  absolute,  and  her  enemies 
weaker  than  at  any  previous  period  :  but  the  inner  force 
of  the  republic,  which  was  based  upon  the  virtue  and 
patriotism  of  her  citizens,   was   in  a   state  of  thorough 


Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Athens  when  the 
envoys  from  Egcsta  arrived  there  (p.  283). 
thf'""'ambL"'^  They  addressed  the  citizens  in  skillful 
from  Egesta,  Speeches,  pointing  out  the  danger  which 
would  accrue,  were  Syracuse  allowed  grad- 
ually to  subject  to  herself  all  the  independent  states  of  the 
island ;  and  they  promised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war  from  their  own  resources.  Their  application  was 
discussed  amidst  much  excitement  in  meetings  of  the 
citizens.     Tlie  opponents  of  the  Sicilian  schemes  wished 
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that  the  project  should  be  rejected  at  once,  because  they 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  afterwards  impossible  lo  know 
at  what  point  to  stop ;  and  they  particularly  warned  the 
citizens  against  allowing  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the 
delusive  pretences  of  the  Jslauders.  This  was  the  language 
of  those  who  considered  au  adherence  to  the  policy  of 
Pericles  in  foreign  affairs  the  primary  condition  of  the 
public  welfare,  nor  was  any  one  more  eager  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  this  view  than  Nicias,  who  entertained  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  Sicilian  expedltioa  would  inevitably 
entail  a  renewed  outbreak  of  a  general  Hellenic  war. 
The  party  of  Alcibiades,  on  the  other  hand, 
vehemently  supported  the  Egestseans  ;  and  Atheniaji  Com- 
at  last  the  majority  of  the  citizens  agreed  to  igeeia.  oi. 
upon  in  the  first  instance  despatching  en-  jji  Jt  >  '""  "■ 
voys,  to  convince  themselves  with  their  own 
eyes  as  to  the  resources  of  Egesta — a  measure  which 
doubtless  was  demanded  by  the  Egestseans  themselves. 

This  decree,  in  fact,  already  amounted  to  a  victory  of 
the  war  party.  For  it  was  not  difficult  to  delude  the 
Athenians  even  more  completely  at  Egesta  than  had  been 
possible  in  the  popular  assembly  at  Athens.  They  were 
shown  the  monuments  of  the  city  as  proofs  of  the  public 
prosperity ;  they  were  led  up  to  the  sanctuary  of  Aphro- 
dite on  Mount  Eryx,  where  the  entire  mass  of  silver  cups, 
cans,  censers,  and  other  vessels  were  displayed  before  their 
eyes;  in  the  city  they  were  entertained  at  luxurious 
banquets,  at  which  identical  sets  of  plate  were  successively 
shoivn  to  them  in  different  houses — plate  partly  borrowed 
from  neighboring  Greek  and  Phcetiieian  cities.  Thus  the 
envoys,  surrounded  by  boastful  and  cunning  Sicillana, 
were  wholly  unable  to  attain  to  a  real  view  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  city,  or  to  a  knowledge  of  its  public 
moneys,*    Dazzled  by  the  semblance  of  universal  wealth, 
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they  returned  in  the  spring  to  Athens ;  and  when  sixty 
talents  of  coined  money  were  landed  in  the  Pirseeus,  which 
the  EgestEeans  had  sent  with  the  envoys  to  serve  as  pay 
for  sixty  vessels  of  war  for  the  first  month,  this  money, 
which  was  joyously  hailed  as  a  first  mstalment  of  Sicilian 
tributes,  as  well  as  the  account  given  by  the  envoys  them- 
selves, created  so  overpowering  an  impression,  that,  as 
Aleibiades  had  foreseen,  the  war  party  had  won  the  game. 

The  campaign  was  resolved  upon,  the  com- 
andno^inau™  manders  were  named  and  invested  with 
ofeenerais.oi.  unlimited  powers,  being  commissioned  in 
Maro'h.  the  first  instance  to  protect  the  Egestseana 

and  to  re-establish  the  Leontinians  in  their 
native  city,  and  furthermore,  with  reference  to  the  general 
ai&irs  of  Sicily,  to  aet  as  might  be  most  expedient  for  the 
interests  of  Athens.  This  extension  of  their  powers  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  Aleibiades; 
but  he  had  been  unable  to  carry  his  own  nomination  as 
sole  commander  of  the  fleet.  To  obtain  this,  he  was  after 
ail  not  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  general  confidence  of 
the  citizens,  the  majority  of  whom  could  only  be  brought 
to  consent  to  the  undertaking  by  the  nomination  of  Nieias 
as  his  colleague,  with  Lamachus  for  a  third,  who  as  a 
bold  and  esperienced  soldier  was  designed  to  take  part 
rather  in  the  executive  measures  of  the  campaign  than  in 
its  guidance.  The  citizens  accordingly  adhered  to  the  view 
which  had  decided  the  vote  on  the  day  of  the  last  ostra- 
cism, viz.,that  the  safest  plan  was  to  unite  the  two  most 
thoroughly  dissimilar  among  all  the  Athenians  for  the 
purpose  of  common  action.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
thoughtful  caution  of  the  one  and  the  daring  genius  of 
the  other  would  act  as  salutary  complements  to  one  an- 
other, though  in  point  of  fact  that  on  which  everything 
depended,  i.  e.,an  energetic  conduct  of  the  war,  was  by 
this  means  paralyzed  at  the  verj'  outset 
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No  man  more  deeply  regretted  this  result  jjidoa 
than  Nicias.  He  had  never  known  any 
other  prineiple  than  that  of  tlie  most  anxious  caution,  and 
now  he  was,  in  eoojuaction  with  a  man  who  never  cared 
to  piay  for  any  but  the  highest  stakes,  and  who  waa  hia 
bitterest  adversary,  to  lead  an  expedition  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  absurd  and  ruinous  upon  which  the 
citizens  had  ever  resolved.  He  was  full  of  indignation  at 
the  thoughtlessness  with  which  such  an  expedition  as  this 
had  been  resolved  upon,  before  its  difficulties  had  been 
considered  or  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  discussed  ;  and 
determined  to  try  every  mode  of  bringing  about  the  revo- 
cation of  the  decree  of  war.  He  accordingly  in  the  next 
aaaembly,  which  had  been  fixed  on  the  sixth  day  following 
for  settling  the  details  of  the  equipment  of  the  expedition, 
without  hesitation,  although  the  proceeding  was  illegal, 
insisted  upon  the  entire  question  as  to  embarking  in  the 
war  at  all  being  onca  more  debated.  He  fully  realized 
the  importance  of  the  decision  of  this  day  for  hunselt  and 
for  all  Athens.  He  therefore  refused  to  give  viay  before 
the  angry  impatience  of  the  multitude,  before  the  wiitk 
of  the  war  party  or  the  counter-maoffiuvres  of  Alcibiades, 
who  had  distributed  his  followers  throughout  all  pirts  ot 
the  assembly,  in  order  to  overawe  and  confuse  his  oppo- 
nents. Hicias  spoke  more  courageously  and  impressively 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  actually  obtained  one 
more  hearing  for  the  voice  of  reason  and  caution,  before 
the  fatal  resolution  was  actually  carried  out. 

In  the  first  place  he  rebutted  the  insinuation  of  personal 
timidity.  He  then  described  the  situation 
of  the  state.  The  peace  which  had  been  thflasXtaj.'" 
obtained  amounted  to  nothing  but  a  brief 
pause  of  uncertain  duration ;  the  ancient  enemies  of  Athens 
were  either  lying  in  wait  to  put  an  cud  to  this  peace  at  the 
first  opportunity,  or  Lad  even  not  yet  laid  aside  their  arms. 
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The  Cbalcidian  towns  were  still  iji  a  state  of  revolt.  "  And 
we,"  lie  contiaued, "  without  being  safe  for  a  single  moment 
iu  our  own  house,  or  having  recovered  our  dominion  in  our 
own  territory,  hurry  into  a  new  war,  of  which  no  man  knows 
the  end,  and  which  far  exceeds  all  previous  limits — into  a 
war  devoid  of  any  rational  object.  Fpr  even  suppoaing 
that  we  meet  with  the  greatest  success,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  such  a  country  as  SicUy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  least  mishap  must  plunge  us  into  the  very  worst  of 
(,  and  double  the  number  of  our  enemies,  for  whom 
i  scarcely  a  match,  even  as  it  is.  And  for  what 
reasoa  do  we  undertake  this  war,  in  which  we  risk  every- 
tliing  belonging  to  us?  Is  it  from  fear  of  Syracuse?  The 
danger  which  might  arise  to  us  from  that  quarter  is  a  vain 
and  imaginary  fancy.  Or  from  any  obligation  towards 
Egesta?  The  Egesteans  are  utter  strangers  to  us,  and 
have  no  claim  upon  our  risking  people  and  country  on 
account  of  their  border  feuds.  Or  are  we,  percbance,  to 
undertake  this  war  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratiiying 
the  ambition  of  a  few  young  men,  who,  without  maturity 
or  experience,  long  for  the  offices  and  the  fame  of  generals, 
and  hope  incidentally  to  be  able  to  restore  order  to  their 
ruined  finances?  There  exists  only  one  rational  principle 
with  regard  to  the  admittance  of  new  allies  ofieriog  them- 
selves from  a  distance,  and  that  principle  is  this :  only  to 
entertain  the  ofiers  ciS  those  who  are  able  to  furnish  the 
same  amoimt  of  help  as  that  to  which  they  lay  claim. 
Wo  have  every  reason  for  caution  at  home,  as  against  that 
Btate  wbich  possesses  allies  in  the  oligarchs  in  our  own 
ranks.  Therefore  I  have  this  confidence  in  the  elder  and 
more  experienced  among  my  fellow-citizens — ^that  they 
will  allow  no  felse  notion  of  honor  and  no  attempts  at 
overawing  them  to  prevent  them  from  following  the  coun- 
sels of  caution ;  and  from  the  presiding  Prytanis  I  expect 
that  he  will  not  be  afraid,  at  a  moment  when  the  welfare 
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of  the  state  is  at  stake,  to  disregard  considerations  of  form, 
and  to  put  the  whole  question  as  to  the  despatch  of  a  fleet 
to  Sicilj  once  more  to  the  vote  on  this  day."* 

The  discussion  was  opened  A  tcv.  spolte 
for  Nicias,  but  the  majority  against  him;  oibiadef." 
and  the  debate  wis  clj  ed  by  Alcibiades. 
He  first  answered  the  persoual  atttcks  in  wliich  Niciaa 
had  against  his  nout  on  this  ottasion  indulged  with  ex- 
treme aeritnony.  If,  said  Alcibiades,  he  spent  much 
money  and  was  adthctcd  to  pomp,  both  these  things  re- 
dounded to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  city ;  but  as 
to  his  inexperience  in  affairs  of  state,  he  had  proved  in 
Peloponnesus  how  it  was  possible  without  spending  any 
public  money,  or  exposing  the  stat«  to  any  danger,  to  hu- 
miliate and  weaken  such  an  enemy  as  Sparta.  Events 
were  his  witnesses ;  for  Athens  had  not  only  gained  sure 
adherents  in  the  Doric  peninsula,  but  already  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  Peloponnesiau  contingente  responded  to  the 
levy  of  the  Athenians,  and  this  on  his.  Alcibiades',  ac- 
count. The  difficulties  of  the  new  war  were  exaggerated 
by  Nicias  in  accordance  with  bis  interests.  The  Sicilian 
cities  were  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  and  accord- 
ingly always  ready  for  innovations  and  willing  to  receive 
those  arriving  from  abroad.  The  Siceliotes  were  without 
a  country  in  tJie  sense  in  which  such  a  one  was  owned  by 
the  Hellenes  on  the  hither  side  of  the  sea.  Moreover, 
they  were  neither  united  among  themselves,  nor  sufflcient- 
ly  prepared  for  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  unworthy 
of  Athens  nevei'  to  afford  protection  to  other  states  except 
after  an  anxious  calculation,  and  to  take  thought  of  no- 
thing but  her  own  safety ;  in  the  days  of  her  brightest 
glory  she  had  at  the  same  time  taken  the  field  against  the 
Persians  and  been  opposed  by  the  enmity  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.    A  navy  such  as  the  Attic  sufficed  both  to  pro- 
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tect  the  home  country  and  to  achieve  new  victories.  In 
the  present  case  this  consideration  should  exercise  addi- 
tional weight:  that  the  Athenians  were  bound  by  their 
promise  to  uphold  the  resolution  which  they  had  once 
taken.  He  accordingly  addressed  himself,  not  to  the  elder 
members  of  the  Assembly,  as  Hicias  had  done,  but  to  both 
youDg  and  old,  and  confidently  hoped  that,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  fathers,  the  active  energy  of  the  young 
would  unite  with  the  wise  counsel  of  the  old  to  advance 
the  glory  of  the  city.* 

The  speech  of  Alcibiades  was  admirably 
War  daoreea.  calculated  and  brilliantly  expressed,  aud 
4is!)°'  March,  acted  With  irresistible  force  upon  his  hearers. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  citizens  were 
now  in  a  state  of  mind  even  more  warlike  and  resolute 
than  in  the  previous  assembly;  and  when  the  Leontiniana 
and  Egesfioans  had  also  spoken,  renewing  their  urgent  ap- 
peal for  help,  all  chance  of  success  was  at  an  end  for  the 
peace  party.  But  Nicias  stiU  refused  to  renounce  all 
hope.  He  now  tried  to  create  an  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  by  endeavoring  to  give  tliem  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  costs  of  the  war,  which  would  fall  upon  them 
alone ;  for  the  promises  of  the  allies  beyond  the  sea  he  de- 
clared to  be  untrustworthy  or  purely  delusive.  The  sixty 
talents  would  be  spent  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  and 
who  would  guarantee  that  the  Egest^eans  would  ofifer  up 
all  their  treasures  and  sacred  vessels  for  the  maintenance 
of  foreign  troops  1  Upon  the  men  of  property  these  repre- 
sentations might  exercise  a  strong  effect ;  but  the  multi- 
tudes, which  had  nothing  to  lose,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
them.  After  the  speech  of  Alcibjades,  all  further  hesita^ 
tion  seemed  to  detract  from  the  honor  of  Athens ;  and  the 
grander  the  scale  on  which  the  expedition  was  equipped, 
the  grander  were  the  success  and  profit  expected  from  it 
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Therefope  the  popuhr  onLtop  Dsmostratus  rallied  upon 
Hicim  to  rtate,  irithout  any  further  attempts  at  evasion, 
tlie  scale  ot  armament  demaniJed  by  the  war;  and  when 
he  asked  for  a  hundred  triremes,  a  corresponding  number 
of  transports,  6,000  heavy-armed,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  light-armed,  troops,  as  well  as  other  oomprehcnsiye  pre- 
parations, all  this  failed  to  eierci.o  any  deterrent  effect; 
and  the  citizens  in  feyetish  eioitemeot  unhesitatingly 
granted  everything  asked,  and  accorded  absolute  powers 
for  the  purpcse  to  the  general.  Such  was  the  result  of  th« 
two  assemblies  of  the  people,  held  upon  the  19th  and  24lh 
of  March,  at  Athens.  The  sole  cSect  of  Nicias'  attempt 
at  opposition  was  accordingly  this:  that  the  armament 
was  equipped  on  an  inoomparahly  more  costly  scale,  and 
that  all  the  re.ourcea  of  the  state  were  in  a  disproportion- 
ate degree  called  into  play  for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
This  only  helped  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  Athennms 
to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  unmeasured  arrogance,  whde  on 
the  other  hand  an  equivalent  access  of  security  by  no 
means  accrued  to  the  undertaking  itself.  For  the  mm  ot 
the  Heel  and  army  necessarily  determined  the  degree  of 
difficulty  as  to  its  maintenance  m  a  foreign  country,  while 
these  vast  armaments  furnishoi  additional  justification  to 
the  suspicions  of  the  neutral  states,  who  could  not  hut  re- 
gard them  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  great  territorial 
conquest  was  intended.  Meanwhile  tho  Athenians  took 
no  heed  of  those  considerations.  All  resistance  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  enterprise  itself  was  entered  upon  with  all 
energy.  CSty  and  ports  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  mditary 
camp ;  the  people  hastened  to  enroll  themselves  m  the  hsts 
of  soldiers ;  and  tho  orders  to  the  allies  were  drawn  up. 

But,  although  the  Athenians  courageously 
and  vigorously  set  to  work  at  this  great  un-    ,»?;'/X£ 
dertaking,  yet  it  was  not  as  in  old  times,    deor™. 
when  the  city  was  arming  fiir  an  honest  war. 
There  was  an  absence  of  the  joyous  spirit  which  accompanies 
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well-considered  action,  and  of  a  calm  certainty  and  unity  of 
aims  and  wisliea,  among  the  citizens.  All  objections  had 
been  drowned  in  the  clamor  of  excited  popular  assemblies  ; 
in  quieter  moments  and  in  smaller  circles  they  came  to  light 
again  and  t^in ;  and  thus  there  spread  among  the  com- 
munity an  uneasy  and  anxious  feeling  as  of  coming  evil,  a 
feeling  which  no  man  was  able  to  suppress  in  himself,  and 
possessed  by  which  he  timidly  glanced  round  and  listened 
ibr  any  possible  omen  of  the  future.  Thus  the  laments 
were  remembered,  which  had  resounded  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  during  the  recent  debates,  when  the  Athenian 
women  were  celebrating  the  festival  of  Adonis.  Solemn 
warnings  arrived  from  Delphi.  The  divine  voice  which 
manifested  itself  in  Socrates  informed  him  that  no  good 
result  was  to  be  expected  from  the  expedition,  and  Meton 
(vol.  ii.  p.  561)  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  his  house,  in  order 
to  escape  the  duty  of  military  service  on  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity, or  to  be  allowed,  on  account  of  the  conflagration, 
to  retain  his  son  at  home.* 

This  anxious  and  susceptible  state  of  feeling  at  Athens 
became  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  who 
carried  on  their  intrigues  in  secret,  because  open  resistance 
was  impossible.  The  enemies  of  Alcibiades,  in  particular, 
were  bnsUy  at  work.  He  had  now  reached  the  climax  of 
his  influence ;  and  although  his  wish  for  the  sole  command 
had  been  successfully  frustrated,  yet  he  was  regarded  as 
the  soul  of  the  whole  undertating ;  from  his  versatile 
genius  alone  was  success  expected,  and  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that,  supported  by  an  ardent  soldiery,  he  would  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  home  paralyze  the  influence  of  his 

3  As  to  tho  chronological  order  of  the  asscmljliea,  see  Droysen,  Rlietn. 
Mns.  1S35,  p.  1(1,1.  "VTitli  reference  to  tho  coincidences  witli  the  Adonia, 
Plut.  Ah.  18  ia  not  definite;  but  there  ia  a  thorougWj  definite  passage 
on  tho  point  in  Ar.  Lyeisf.  38B.  Aa  the  Adonia  were  a  aummer-fcatival 
(Plat.  Phadr.  216  E.),  we  probfthly  ought  Ifl  BBsnma  different  acta  or 
stages  in  the  Adonia,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  at  midsnmmer. 
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colleagues,  especially  as  Lamachua  was  a  fiery  spirit,  who 
preferred  the  boldest  mode  of  making  war,  and  moreover, 
on  account  of  hia  personal  poverty,  oaturaliy  stood  lq  the 
position  of  an  inferior  towards  Alcibiades.  But  that  the 
latter  should  thus  actually  realize  his  arrogant  schemes, 
and  succeed  in  adding  to  his  other  gifts  of  fortune  the 
splendor  of  military  fame  as  a  successful  general,  was  an 
idea  intolerable  to  hia  enemies;  so  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  use  every  means  for  overthrowing  him  before  be 
could  return  home  as  aa  omnipotent  victor.  Por  this 
purpose  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties  combined,  and 
wove  a  network  of  intrigues,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  finely-spun  threads.* 

Six  weeks,    or   thereabouts,   had   passed 
since  the  last  assembly  of  the  people,  and    i^g  iierm8e!"oi. 
the  armaments,  carried  oh  with  unwearying    jj?- 1-  (b.o.  415.) 
diligence,   were  approaching  their  comple-  ' 

tion,  when  an  event  of  an  unprecedented  character 
suddenly  overwhelmed  the  city  with  terror.  In  a  single 
night  the  numerous  marble  HermEe,  which  bordered  part 
of  the  market-place  and  were  erected  in  front  of  the 
citizens'  houses  and  sanctuaries,  were  almost  witliout  ex- 
ception beaten  to  pieces;  so  that  next  morning  men  beheld 
the  four-cornered  pillars  standing  with  the  heads  broken 
off  or  mutilated,  and  the  streets  covered  with  fragments. 
Mischievous  acts  at  night-time  by  drunken  routa  were  not 
of  uncommon  occurrence  at  Athens ;  but  a  criminal  act 
of  thia  extent  was  unprecedented.  A  great  number  of 
inhabitants  must  necessarily  have  combined  for  its  perpe- 
tration, and  these  men  must  be  actuated  by  motives,  and 
must  pui-sue  designs,  of  which  the  public  had  no 
conception.  The  very  mystery  which  involved  the  whole 
transaction  plunged  the  entire  community  into  the  deepest 
excitement  and  anxiety.     A  general  indignation  prevailed 

*  As  to  the  iHtriguea  asainst  Alcibiaaea,  see  Hertaberg,  v.  t.  p.  167. 
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at  the  sacrilege  committed  agaiust  the  city  ;  for  however 
thoughtlessly  mea  might  generally  pass  by  the  Hermffi, 
yet  they  were  not  only  a  popular  and  peculiar  ornament 
of  this  city,  but  also  a  symbol  of  public  order :  they  were 
witnesses  to  the  religious  sense  which  from  ancient  times 
constituted  the  glory  of  Athens ;  and,  by  their  antique 
form  alone,  formed  venerable  monuments  of  the  cult  which 
had  undergone  no  change  during  the  long  succession  of 
generations,  and  symbols  of  the  divine  protection.  Kor 
wi«  this  all.  Far  more  disquieting  was  the  idea  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  city  there  existed  parties  who  corabined 
for  such  an  act  of  impiety  ;  against  men  of  this  imd  no 
institution  of  the  state,  no  object  sanctified  by  law  or  usage 
could  be  safe.  F  -ce  it  was  in  vain  that  the  moie 
thoughtful  amonn  tho  citizens  advised  the  others  not  to 
attach  too  much  weight  to  the  occurrence,  which  was 
nothing  hut  a  new  attempt  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
the  fleet  by  means  of  bad  omens ;  po'isibly,  even  tho 
Corinthians  might  have  had  sometJiing  to  do  with  it,  in 
order  thus  to  ward  off  tho  war  wMch  threatened  their 
daughter-city  in  Sicily.  The  council  deemed  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  bands ;  and  as, 
unfortunately  for  Athens,  their  position  was  not  sufficiently 
independent  to  allow  them  to  deal  with  iny  matter  of 
importance  independently  of  the  pcoplo.  the  entire  com- 
munity was  immediately  made  to  assist  at  this  police 
inquiry;  so  that  tho  party  leaders  found  ample  room  for 
the  exercise  of  their  mfluence,  while  a  feverish  excitement 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  population 

The  first  peraonage  who  now  steps  for- 
Th8  (ommiB-  ^ard.  and  is  manifestly  pursuing  definite 
sion  of  in(j.airy.  ^^jj^j^|  objects,  IS  Fi'iander.  He  endeavors 
to  represent  Uie  discovery  of  the  crime  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare  as  a  subject  before  which  all  others 
should  fell  into  the  background ;  and  briogs  about  a 
popular  decree  announcing  a  reward  of  10,000  drachms 
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(376^.  dvB.)  for  the  first  information  as  to  its  perpetrators. 
At  the  same  time,  extraordinary  powera  are  conferred 
upon  the  council,  and  a  permanent  commission  of  inquiry 
is  nominated.  But  no  discovery  ensued ;  the  commission- 
ers and  members  of  the  council  held  their  sittings  Tvithout 
accomplishing  anything.  This  increased  the  fears  of  the 
public ;  the  atmosphere  became  more  and  more  stormy,  and 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  more  uneasy  and  anxious,  in 
exact  accordance  'with  the  wishes  of  those  who  were 
anxious  to  make  capital,  for  their  party  purposes,  out  of 
the  excited  passions  of  the  people.  These  were  chiefly 
men  of  anti-con stitutioiial  sentiments ;  among  them  Pisan- 
der  and  Ch arid es— who,  however,  at  the  present  moment 
assumed  the  pretence  of  the  most  vigilant  friendship 
towards  popular  government,  ajid  were  the  most  zealous 
members  of  the  commission  of  inquiry.  It  was  partisans 
of  this  tendency  who  took  advantage  of  the  mutilation  of 
the  Hermaa ;  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  probable,  that 
the  act  itself  was  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to 
themselves.  They  were  accordingly  best  able  to  prevent 
any  information  on  the  subject  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
people,  and  any  discovery  being  made  by  the  commission. 
Finally,  by  means  of  an  understanding  with  the  dema- 
gogues, such  asCleonymus  and  Androcles,  who  were  ready 
to  enter  into  any  combination  for  bringing  about  the  over- 
throw of  Alcibiades,  and  with  religious  fanatics  of  the  stamp 
of  Diopithes  (p.  48),  who  now  came  forward  again,  they 
contrived  to  advance  the  whole  matter  to  a  new  stage. 

"  The  Sacrilegious  mutilation  of  the  Hermse,"  they  said, 
"is  no  isolated  fact;  a  vast  connection  manifests  itself 
between  different  pernicious  tendencies;  the  city  is  full  of 
men  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred:  these  ai'e  radical  evils 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Accordingly,  the 
present  special  inquiry  must  bo  extended  to  the  whole 
field  of  public  religious  worship ;  and  a  public  reward 
must  be  announced  for  all  information  refei-ring  to  it." 
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By  the  adoption  of  this  motion,  the  police  ioquiry  mto  a 
BLDgle  criminal  excess  became  a  comprehensive  judicial 
inquiry  dictated  by  special  views;  and  to  this  it  was 
impossible  to  assign  limits  in  a  city  where  free-thinking 
was  in  fashion.  The  doors  were  thrown  open  to  informers 
of  aU  kinds ;  and  the  net  was  cast  in  which  all  were  to 
be  caught  upon  whose  reputation  a  blemish  rested. 

Again  weeks  passed,  before  any  event  of 
riatioQS,''^(E"g^  importance  occurred.  It  almost  appeared  as 
S^s'i'""''  '^'°'  if  the  great  question  of  the  campaign  would 
throw  all  others  into  the  shade :  the  fleet 
lay  in  the  harbor  ready  for  sailing,  and  the  vessel  of 
Lamachus,  who  was  impatient  to  start,  was  already  out  in 
the  roads.  The  authority  of  Alcibiades  was  still  unim- 
paired, although  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  had  been 
uudermiued  by  the  club-men  and  the  demagogues  He 
might  hope  to  step  upon  the  deck  of  his  admiral's  vessel 
wiUiout  let  or  hindrance ;  for  already  a  day  had  been 
fixed  for  the  popular  assembly,  in  which  the  generals  were 
to  make  their  reports  as  to  the  completion  of  the  arma- 
meut,  and  to  receive  the  final  commands  of  the  people. 
But  it  was  this  very  day  which  his  adversaries  had  se- 
lected for  unfolding  ^eir  designs  ;  and  the  military  ques- 
tions, for  the  discussion  of  which  the  meeting  had  been 
summoned,  were  unexpectedly  interrupted  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  certain  Pythonieus,  He  mounted  the  tribune, 
and  loudly  and  solemnly  warned  his  fellow-citizens  to  take 
heed,  lest  they  brought  heavy  misfortune  upon  their  own 
heads.  Their  general,  Alcibiades,  he  declared  to  be  a 
criminal.  He  had  parodied  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in 
the  house  of  his  dissolute  boon-companion  Pulytion,  and 
had  thus,  in  the  company  of  other  young  men,  blasphe- 
mously desecrated  the  most  sacred  thing  belonging  to  the 
state !  A  slave  was  brought  forward,  who  had  witnessed 
the  performance,  and  who  mentioned  the  perpetrators, 
amoDg  them  Alcibiades,  byname.     Most  of  the  accused 
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took  flight  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and 
thus  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Hereupon, 
all  other  matters  were  suddenly  ^ain  forgotten,  and  the 
paaaionately-excited  people  became  wliolly  and  entirely 
occupied  with  this  capital  inquiry.  Informationa  flowed 
in  from  various  sources,  from  resident  aliens,  slaves,  and 
women,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  mysteries.  Confiscations 
of  property  and  executions  became  events  of  daily  occur- 
rence Leogoras,  the  father  of  Andocides,  with  difiiculty 
e&caped  condemnation ,  for  even  members  of  the  oligarchic 
circles  of  society  occisionaOy  fell  as  victims,  and  the 
movement  had  pa&sed  beyond  the  control  of  its  real 
authors ,  the  passions  ot  the  people  had  been  unchained, 
and  the  mtiigues  of  the  mn=t  opposite  parties  crossed  one 
another  But  the  heavie-t  blow  of  all  fell  upon  that  circle 
of  which  Alcibiades  was  the  centre,  and  he  was  himself 
more  and  more  cle'vrly  marked  out  as  the  focns  of  all 
irapiety  ind  of  all  insults  to  lehgion  in  the  state.  Hia 
closeat  adherents  weie  overawed,  ^nd  every  kind  of  sus- 
picion was  ca«t  upon  himself  personally.  Hia  office  as 
generil  still  protfcted  him  fiom  an  ordinary  proaecntion: 
and  thus  he  continued  to  levst  the  fide,  though  ia  the  fece 
of  the  gieate'^t  di£B(nlties,  fur  he  was  surrounded  by 
msidioua  enemies,  and  yet  without  iny  avowed  opponent 
whom  he  could  Lndta\or  to  --tiike  down;  and  waa  thus 
caught  la  a  net  which  he  was  unable 
last  he  WIS  openly  attacked  by  Androcles, 
who  brought  forward  a  charge  m  an  excep-  forward  byAn- 
tiona!  form,  applieabia  as  ag'vinst  state  ^^'"''**'' 
(iiniinals  Alcibiides  was  charged  with  being  guilty  of 
the  doecration  of  the  m}  stents  and  with  standing  at  the 
head  of  a  secret  association,  whose  object  it  was  to  over- 
throw the  constitution  The  council  summoned  an 
assembly  of  the  citiz  ns  m  order  to  commit  to  the  latter 
the  decision  of  the  question,  whethci  the  charge  t 
their  general  was  to  be  entertained  o 
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The  critical  moraeut  had  arrived,  and  Alcibiades  ga- 
thered together  all  his  strength  in  order  to  issue  forth  vic- 
toriously from  the  ordeal.  Instead  of  moving  the  rejection 
of  the  charge,  he  demanded  the  most  searehing  inquiry, 
declaring  himself  ready  in  the  case  of  his  conviction  to 
suffer  the  fall  penalty  of  the  crime  ;  while,  in  the  opposite 
event,  he  asked  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
office  and  dignity. 

The  resolute  bearing  of  Alcibiades  brought  the  matter 

into  a  phase  unexpected  by  Androcles  and 

^t^in'Sbr*"^   his  associates.     For  they  had  intended  that 

e  inqnir  .  ^^^^  citizens  should  immediately  deprive  the 
general  of  his  office;  in  whieh  case  the  fleet  v?ould  have 
taken  its  departure,  and  Alcibiades,  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  warlike  younger  generation,  would  unques- 
tionably have  succumbed  to  the  a^aults  of  his  enemies. 
But  now  the  whole  situation  of  affairs  had  assumed 
another  aspect.  The  crews  waited  for  their  general, 
under  whom  alone  they  hoped  to  achieve  victory  and 
obtain  its  spoils;  the  auxdiaries  from  Peloponnesus 
declined  to  join  the  espedition,  if  it  were  not  commanded 
by  him ;  and  he  stood  himself  unbroken  and  unbent,  and 
ready  to  defend  his  cause;  and,  in  case  an  inquiry  ac- 
tually took  place,  might  reckon  upon  the  support  of  a 
strong  party.  Hotbing  remaiued  but  to  attempt  a  new 
trick.  Accordingly,  certain  popular  speakers  were  made 
to  propose,  seemingly  in  the  interest  of  Alcibiades  himself, 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  in  its  preeent  state,  Itst  the 
general  should  at  the  critical  moment  be  involved  in 
interminable  inquiries,  and  that  he  should  not  be  called 
to  account  until  after  his  return.  In  vain  Alcibiades,  who 
saw  through  the  malignant  cunning  of  his  adversanes, 
entreated  his  fellow-citizens  not  to  listen  to  this  proposal, 
declaring  it  to  be  an  unheard-of  proceeding  to  place  a 
general  at  the  head  of  so  important  an  armament,  whilst 
lying  under  the  cloud  of  such  a  charge.     If  he  was  to 
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confiont  the  foe  with  a  whole  heart,  he  must  be  free  from 
all  fear  of  calumnies  behind  bis  back,  and  possess  the  full 
confidence  ot  his  fellow-citizeus.  The  multitude  entirely 
filled  to  comprehend  the  real  point  at  issue.  Alcibiades 
saw  himself  outvoted  by  both  friends  and  foes;  and  a 
lirge  mnjorit>  decreed  the  adjournment  of  legal  proceed- 
ings against  him  * 

Hereupon  the  people,  easily  moved  in  any  direction, 
once  more  de\oted  its  undivided  attention  to  the  fleet, 

The  time  was  the  middle  of  the  summer 
(the  beginning  of  July),  and  the  hundred  saile.  01.  le.  1. 
Attic  triremes,  viz ,  sixty  fast  rowers  and  J,f'j^  j'  ^^' 
forty  tiansport^  lay  in  port  ready  to  sail; 
if  anj  thing  waf  to  be  done  before  the  present  year  was  at 
an  end,  no  further  time  was  to  be  lost.  Thus  the  day  of 
departure  was  fixed,  and  at  early  morning  the  troops 
marched  out  to  Dipylum  in  order  to  embark.  It  was  an 
army  of  chosen  troops,  composed  of  1,500  citiKens,  clad  in 
heavy  armor  fiirnished  by  themselves,  besides  700  equipped 
at  the  public  cost,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  750  Pelo- 
ponnesian  soldiers.  All  Athens  accompanied  them  down 
to  the  port ;  the  citizen?  in  order  to  enjoy  a  last  view  of 
their  kinsmen,  the  resident  aliens  and  strangers  as  curious 
lookers-on  at  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle.  Pix  years  and 
four  months  had  passed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
during  which  the  hostilities  which  had  taken  place  had 
been  of  no  importance,  and  for  the  most  part  of  brief 
duration.  This  circumatance  greatly  heightened  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  commencement  of  this  vast 
enterprise;  and,  although  already  on  former  occasions 
considerable  fleefB  had  been  seen  assembled  in  the  Pi- 
rseeus,  yet  none  had  at  all  equalled  the  present  in  splendor: 
it  was  an  armada  such  as  no  single  Greek  state  had  ever 
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before  called  into  life.  For  both  the  state  and  the  citizeES 
individually  had  risen  to  extraordinary  exertions.  The 
armada  was  intended  to  engage  not  only  in  naval  battles 
and  laudiaga,  but  also  in  land-marchea,  sieges,  and  con- 
quests ;  a  long  absence  bad  to  be  reckoned  upon,  and  tho 
supplies  were  provided  on  a  corresponding  scale.  The 
equipment  of  the  expedition  resembled  the  preparations 
for  the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  a  hostile  country.  The 
wealthy  citizens  who  accompanied  the  armada  as  trierarchs 
(vol.  ii.  p.  525)  were  animated  by  tlie  moat  zealous  spirit 
of  emulation.  Each  desired  bis  rowers  to  be  the  best 
practised,  his  suits  of  armor  and  the  equipment  of  his 
vessel  to  be  the  most  complete.  The  state  gave  to  each 
seaman  a  fiiU  drachm  (9dl.)  as  daily  wages,  amounting  to 
one-third  more  than  tl  e  ord'na  pay  the  trie  -arclis  at 
their  own  cost  added  a  further  um  ior  tl  e  TJra  te  i, 
the  rowers  of  the  topmo  t  bench  ho  e  se  v  ce  was 
the  most  arduous),  as  well  ^s  for  the  stc  rsn  an  Tl  e 
ships  were  newly  pa  nte  1  and  ado  ned  w  th  her  1 1 
symbols  of  favorable  a  gury  Everywhc  e  v  ai  pa  ent 
tie  influence  of  Ale  b  ades  who  atta  hel  much  -ne  j,ht  to 
Athens  appearing  b  f  re  the  eves  of  all  the  0  eek?  n  t 
only  as  a  strong  power  but  al  o  n  all  i  os^  ble  splen  lor 
and  pomp,  as  if  what  awaited  her  were  not  the  manifold 
changes  of  an  arduous  war,  but  an  easy  and  certain  vic- 
tory. 

■\Vhen  all  the  troops  were  on  board,  the  signal  sounded ; 
and  the  clamor  which  had  filled  the  port  was  followed  by 
an  interval  of  solemn  silence.  The  herald  raised  his  voice 
and  recited  the  customary  prayer.  On  all  the  ships  the 
words  were  repeated  as  with  one  voice ;  the  people  throng, 
ing  the  shore  joined  in;  the  smoke  ascended  from  the 
altare,  the  goblets  were  passed  round,  the  libations  poured 
forth,  the  ptean  was  raised,  and  as  soon  as  the  sacrifices 
were  completed,  the  oars  struck  into  the  water.  In  a  long 
procession  the  ships  passed  out  of  the  harbor-gate ;  arrived 
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outside,  they  formed  in  liue,  and  opened  the  campaign  by 
a  joyous  race  to  ^gina.  The  people  looked  down  upon 
the  departing  ships  from  the  Munychian  heights,  thrilled 
with  the  deepest  emotions;  for  in  tliis  the  hour  of  farewell 
the  decree  of  war,  to  which  they  had  so  lightly  assented 
amidst  the  excitement  of  the  assembly,  fell  with  a  dull 
weight  upon  their  hearts.  Not  until  the  present  moment 
had  they  realized  the  long  parting  from  their  friends  and 
brethren,  the  uncertainty  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  and 
the  doubtfulness  of  success.  Dark  and  anxious  thoughts 
changed  their  proud  exultation  into  melancholy.  The 
seas  and  coasts  to  which  their  felJow-citizens  were  sailing 
were  unknown  to  them,  and  if  tbey  remembered  what 
resources  the  state  and  citizens  had  expended  upon  this 
fleet  while  war  threatened  on  all  sides  at  home,  they  could 
not  but  return  to  their  daily  avocations  with  heavy  hearta 
Meanwhile  the  fleet  steered  from  ^gina  round  the 
peninsula  to  Corcyra.  Here  it  was  awaited  by  the  vessels 
of  the  allies,  thirty-four  triremes  and  two  Ehodian  fifty- 
oared  ships — which  were  of  special  importance,  consider- 
ing the  relations  existing  between  Rhodes  and  Sicily — 
besides  thirty  transports  laden  with  corn,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  bakers,  carpenters,  and  handicraftsmen  of  all 
kinds  on  board  ;  and  by  100  smaller  vessels  belonging  to 
private  owners  and  temporarily  appropriated  by  the  state, 
and  a  number  of  other  craft  equipped  by  traders,  who 
voluntarily  joined  the  armada.  The  number  of  heavy- 
ai-med  troops  now  amounted  to  6,100.  Inclusive  of  the 
Cretan  archers,  the  Ehodian  slingera,  and  other  light- 
armed  troops,  among  whrm  weie  fugiti\e&  fiom  Megara, 
the  wliole  numerical  total  of  the  soldiers  mse  to  about 
6,500  men.  The  184  triremes  required  25  160  men  for 
their  service.  Besides  the^e  and  the  private  servants  of 
the  soldiers,  without  tal  ing  into  iccount  the  crews  of  the 
commissariat  vessels— -i!!  to  ohose  numbera  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  estimate— an  1  the  wf  rkmen   the  sum  total  of 
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the  men  whom  Athens  aasemhled  oq  her  vessels  against 
Sicily  may  be  reckoned  at  36,000.* 

Three  vessels  preceded  the  rest  of  the 
plana  of  ths  ^^et  for  the  purpose  of  rcconnoitering  Sicily ; 
three  Bom-  t,j,g  flggt  fuUowed  in  three  divisions,  which 
the  generala  had  distributed  amongst  them- 
selves by  lot.  Thus  the  voyage  was  accomplished  as  far 
as  Italy,  and  then  continued  in  a  southward  direction 
along  the  coast.  Here  the  first  experiences  made  by  the 
fleet  were  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  For  of  course  the 
natives  refused  to  believe  the  commanders  of  such  an 
armada  as  this,  whtu  they  declared  that  nothing  was 
intended  beyond  the  settlement  of  Sicilian  disputes  as  to 
boundaries.  The  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Thurii, 
maintained  a  reserved  and  suspicious  attitude,  and  refused 
hospitable  admission  to  the  fleet  Tarentum  and  Locri 
would  not  even  permit  the  sailors  to  fetch  sujiplies  of 
■water,  and  the  Athenians  met  with  a  reception  resembling 
that  of  an  invaded  country,  without  being  able  to  ueo 
force  ;  and  here  it  for  the  first  time  showed  itself  bow  tiie 
numbers  of  the  fleet  diminished  instead  of  increasing  the 
cbances  of  success. 

Near  the  city  of  Ehegium  the  army  sat  down  in  a  gene- 
ral encampment,  where  it  intended  to  rest  for  a  short 
space  of  time  before  commencing  active  military  opera- 
tions. It  was  here,  too,  that  for  the  first  time  definite 
plana  of  war  were  adopted  and  discussed. 

Nicias  once  more  endeavored  to  restrict  the  whole 
undertaking  to  the  narrowest  limits.  The  promises  of 
the  Egestieans,  he  showed  to  have  pixived  entirely  false, 
according  to  his  prediction,  as  soon  as  they  had  to  make 

o  Date  of  the  departure  of  the  armnaa,  e^poi^  ueaaSfvo!  JSij  {Thnc.  Ti. 
80),  but  sdll 'Apto'^oTDuJpxovToc  rsieuB  Ti.  14,  p.  77,  ed.  Solicemflnn; 
Shfin.  Mua.  p.  110.  As  to  the  siie  of  the  armament,  aee  Boeckll,  F.  E. 
p.  266  [E.  Tc.l;  ef.  WBlEin,  in  N.Sobaeiter  Maieum,  1866,  p,  261. 
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good  their  'words,  and  this,  he  declared,  amounted  to  an 
additional  reason,  why  the  expedition  should  confine  itself 
to  the  most  necessary  proceedings.  It  would  be  sufficient 
to  force  the  Selinuntians  to  conclude  peace,  to  endeavor  to 
accomplish  something  in  favor  of  the  Leontinians,  and 
then  return  home.  His  proposals,  as  he  could  not  but 
have  expected,  met  with  the  strongest  i-csistance  on  the 
pai-t  of  both  his  colleagues.  But  they  too  difiered  from 
one  another  in  their  views  Lamachus  advocated  a  rapid 
attack  upon  Syracuse,  where  eieijthmg  was  still  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  confu-'ioii,  masmuth  as  up  to  the  last 
moment  the  fact  of  the  actual  appioach  of  an  Attic  fleet 
had  been  refused  credit  To  deUy  the  attack  would 
merely  endanger  its  success,  by  CDablmg  the  city  to  in- 
crease its  armaments,  and  the  whole  island  to  unite  more 
closely.  Aicibiades  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  this  plan  was  the  best.  But  a  rapid  success  was  by 
no  means  his  main  object.  He  wished  to  take  up  a 
settled  position  on  the  island ;  he  desired  the  war  to  take 
a  course  in  which  he  should  play  the  leading  part ;  above 
all,  be  wished  in  the  first  instance  to  assert  his  personal 
influence  in  Sicily,  in  order  here,  as  he  had  dona 
elsewhere,  to  surround  himself  with  a  body  of  adherents- 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  timidity 
of  Mcias,  in  order  to  carry  the  less  bold  The  plan  oi 
plan  of  operations.  The  cities  of  the  island  adopted, 
were  to  be  gained  over  to  the  side  of  Athens 
by  means  of  well-conducted  negotiations — their  ample 
resources  were  thus  to  be  made  use  of;  the  discontented 
party  men,  deserters,  and  slaves  were  to  be  attracted ;  and 
thus  the  Athenians  were,  in  a  certain  sense  as  a  Sicilian 
power,  to  oppose  Syracuse,  and,  after  cutting  the  city  off 
from  all  her  allies,  to  bring  about  her  fall.* 

Aicibiades   was   now   in  his  element.      Ho   conducted 
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Aioibiados  ^  division  of  the  fleet  to  the  east  coast 
summoned  to  of  the  island ;  made  himself,  without  any 
SaiamLiZ  '  ^  diffioulty,  master  of  Naxos ;  frightened 
the  Syracusana  in  their  own  harbor  by 
means  of  daring  craiaos ;  occupied  Catana ;  and  thus 
secured  for  the  Athenians  a  well-situated  station  and 
harbor  in  the  island  itself,  whence  they  might  disturb  the 
safety  of  the  Syracusans,  and  bring  the  rest  of  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  island  into  their  possession.  Thus,  after  the 
favorable  opportunity  of  unexpectedly  striking  one  deei- 
aive  blow  had  passed  by,  a  plan  of  operations  was  agreed 
upon,  the  success  of  which  depended  solely  upon  Alci- 
biades  peraonaUy ;  nor  could  there  be  any  doubt,  but  that 
the  unstable  Siceliotes,  as  well  as  the  native  Sieuli,  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  gained  over  by  stilful  negotia- 
tions. But  scarcely  had  this  plan  been  determined  upon 
when  the  Salaminia,  the  Athenian  vessel  of  state,  arrived 
off  Catana,  with  orders  that  Alcibiades  was  to  return 
home  immediately,  in  order  to  justify  himself  before  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  the  mysteries,  and  on  account  of 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermte.* 

Fresh  disturbances  had  broken  out  at 
at  Ath'"n]!^''^^  Athens  after  the  departure  of  the  armada. 
The  party  leaders,  whose  attempts  bad  still 
fallen  short  of  their  object,  took  advantage  of  the  points 
in  the  situation  more  favorable  for  their  purpose,  of  the 
feelings  of  a  void  in  the  action  of  the  state  and  of 
intolerable  suspense,  which  now  prevailed.  A  walk  along 
the  streets  of  the  city  was  sufficient  to  recall  the  yet 
unsolved  enigma ;  and  to  the  itch  of  curiosity  was  added 
the  craving  after  some  fresh  excitement,  to  which  the 
people  had  now  become  habituated.  A  large  number  of 
citizens  in  the  prime  of  life  were  absent.  The  party 
leaders  had  remained  behind ;  the  commission  of  inquiry 

»Tliuo.  vi.  61 ;  Plut.  Ala.  c.  22. 
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waa  still  sitting,  and  fostered  the  flame  of  the  publio 
anger;  the  ancient  bugbear  of  the  Tyrannis  was  once 
more  brought  forward,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds 
of  Hippias  recalled,  in  order  to  prevent  the  public  mind 
from  recovering  its  calm.  The  firat  result  obtained  was  a 
change  of  opinion  in  reference  to  Alcibiades,  His  enemies 
fell  upon  him  iu  his  absence  with  complete  success,  as  all 
his  adherents  were  away  on  the  fleet.  Those  of  hia  friends 
and  relatives  who  had  remained  at  home  were  pursued, 
arrested,  and  condemned.  Soon  matters  had  fallen  into  a 
worse  state  than  ever  before.  The  worthiest  citizens  suc- 
cumbed to  the  charges  of  the  vilest  fellows.  Ko  man  was 
sure  of  bis  personal  safety  ;  not  even  the  consciousness  of 
innocence  afforded  a  pledge  of  security.  For  a  state  of 
feeling  prevailed  in  which  every  charge  was  believed,  and 
the  most  at^urd  charge  met  with  the  readiest  credit. 
Friends  of  Alcibiades  were  said  to  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  at  Argos  against  the  democracy:  this  was 
declared  a  prelude  of  what  Athens  had  to  expect.  Lace- 
diemonian  troops  appeared  at  the  Isthmus ;  this  venture 
must  have  been  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  conspirators :  and  the  people  was  fully 
convinced  that  Alcibiades  was  working  in  Sicily  with  the 
view  of  overthrowing  popular  government  at  Athens. 
The  feeling  of  annoyance  at  the  abject  worship  formerly 
paid  to  him  helped  to  deprive  the  present  wrath  of  the 
people  against  him  of  all  reason  and  measure. 

Next,  a  mass  of  accusations  were  brought 
by  divera  informers,  which  for  the  moment 
diverted  public  attention  from  Alcibiades  peraonally. 
First  (towards  the  end  of  July)  Dioclides  mformed 
against  forty-two  Athenians,  whom  be  professed  to  have 
recognized  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  as  the  mutilators 
of  the  Hermis  on  the  fatal  night  in  May.  His  whole 
statement  was  unsupported  by  the  faintest  proof;  and  yet 
Pisandcr,  as  if  the  existence  of  the  state  were  at  stake, 
13 
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dared  to  propose  the  most  extraordinary  measures.  The 
rights  of  citizens  were  suspended,  and  the  application  of 
torture  sanctioned,  e\  en  iii  the  case  of  free  Athenians ;  the 
■whole  community  stctod  ifndfi  arms  foi  thp  period  of  i 
night  and  a  day,  and  trembled  at  enemie'i  witbm  and 
without  the  walls,  although  no  actual  dinger  could  bo 
demonstrated.  Meanwhile  guilty  and  innocent  persons 
had  been  equally  placed  under  arrest  —loyal  adherents 
of  the  constitution,  such  as  Eucratea  the  brother  of  Njciai ; 
followers  of  Alcibiades,  such  as  Cntias  the  son  of  Cil 
liESchus ;  and  partisans  of  oligarchical  tendenues  such  is 
Leogoras  and  Andocides.  There  was  no  ittcmpt  at  auy 
regular  procedure;  blind  passion  had  the  upper  hind 
Justice  was  administered  after  the  fashion  of  de^pitie 
states,  where  every  event  out  of  the  common  ordtr  la 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  treasonable  designs  In  the  present 
case,  the  people  was  the  suspicious  despot  aol  evcry\  h  re 
scented  conspiracy  and  high  treason,  obeying  m  its  folly 
the  lead  of  mea  whose  sole  fundamental  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution- 

The  most  melancholy  end  now  awaiting 
AndoMdea.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  arrested  persons,  Ando- 
eides  resolved  to  make  a  fresh  statement.  Impunity  was 
all  the  more  readily  promised  him,  because  from  him, 
sooner  than  from  any  one  else,  might  be  expected  a  full 
confession  of  the  truth ;  for  he  had  from  the  first  been 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  guilty ;  and  the  strange  circum- 
stance, that  the  Hermes  before  his  house,  which  was 
distinguished  for  its  beauty,  had  remdned  uninjured,  had 
increased  the  suspicion  against  him.  Aadoeides  hereuiion 
declared  that  the  offence  had  been  committed  at  the 
instigation  of  a  certain  Euphiletus,  and  by  the  members 
of  au  association  to  which  he,  Andocidea,  himself  belonged. 
His  statement  directly  contradicted  that  of  Dioclides. 
The  two  statements  were  compared,  and  it  was  now  for 
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the  first  time  remembered  that  the  act  had  been  perpe- 
trated, not  at  the  season  of  the  full  moon,  but  at  that  of 
the  new.  In  short,  Dioclidcs  was  declared  a  shameless 
and  corrupt  liar,  and,  after  having  been  very  recently 
Jauded  as  a  preserver  and  benefactor  ot  the  state,  was 
executed  as  a  criminal. 

At  last  a  period  of  calm  seemed  to  have 
been  reached ;  the  danger  was  over,  it  was  ^f  Ai^fSel"'' 
now  possible  to  breathe  more  freely ;  and  it 
vias  univeraally  believed  that  the  real  authors  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermse  bad  been  discovered  and  pun- 
ished. But  the  information  obtained  was  not  considered 
sufficient;  the  people  refused  to  believe  that  no  serious 
danger  had  really  existed,  that  no  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stitution bad  been  intended,  and  that  all  these  troubles 
had  been  caused  by  the  mad  &eak  of  a  drinking-party. 
The  public  excitement,  which  reqiiired  some  particular 
object  upon  which  to  vent  itself,  was  now  again  directed 
against  Alcibiades,  although  Andooides  had  not  informed 
against  bim.  Once  more  his  enemies  combined ;  oligarchs 
and  demagogues  united  with  those  who  were  above  all 
zealous  for  the  state  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
the  decisive  blow.  The  affair  of  the  mysteries  was  re- 
opened. On  this  bead  Alcibiades  had  unquestionably 
offended ;  and  this  fact  the  people  now  considered  aa 
cc[i!iva!ent  to  evidence  of  Tyrannical  designs.  The  occur- 
rences at  Argos,  the  march  of  the  Spartans,  the  movements 
of  the  Bceotians  on  the  frontier  of  Attica,— -all  these  events 
were  absurdly  connected  with  one  another,  and  regarded 
aa  a  scheme  of  Alcibiades  for  placing  his  native  city  in  the 
hands  of  her  "foes.  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Cimon,  who 
belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party,  brought  forward  the 
charge  before  the  people,  accusing  Alcibiades  of  having, 
with  his  companions,  by  parodying  the  mysteries,  sinned 
against  the  Eleusinian  goddesses.  He  described  the 
occurrence  so  minutely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  doubt 
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as  to  its  truth,  while  as  to  the  rest  he  prudently  confined 
himself  to  facts,  and  left  it  to  the  people  to  draw  the 
ultimate  conclusions.  Thus  he  achieved  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Alcibiades  was  recalled  in  the  midst  of  the  under- 
taking which,  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  actually 
set  about,  could  be  carried  out  by  no  man  except  himself 
He  was  not  powerfiil  enough  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  citizens ;  but  he  was  determined  not  to 
appear  before  his  judges.  When  the  Salaminia  returned 
to  Athens  without  the  accused,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
in  his  ahsence,  his  property  conSscated,  and  the  curse  of 
the  priests  pronounced  upon  him  as  a  traitor  against  the 
state. 

This  was  the  first  victory  achieved  by 
^t^Tit^i"™'  V^^J  intrigues  at  Athens  over  the  state  and 
its  interests;  the  end  of  a  struggle  which 
had  for  months  agitated  the  community,  and  brought  into 
play  all  the  decomposing  elements  existing  in  it ;  hati-cd 
and  passion,  impudent  audacity  and  hypocrisy,  supersti- 
tious terror  and  frivolous  insolence.  It  wa'«  a  virtory  of 
the  revolution  over  iaw  and  usage  ■  and  therefuie  society 
had  not  only  most  heavily  suffeied  under  it  externally  m 
the  shape  of  banishments  c  uli  t-itions  an  1  capital 
sentences,  but  had  also  been  afie  ted  m  i  ■<  innermost  1  fe 
by  the  consequences  resulting  from  thb  victoiv  the  sui  e 
of  right  and  wrong  was  biuutel  and  the  voice  cf  morality 
drowned.  Day  after  day  the  citizens  had  ^en  the  mn  t 
sacred  ties  disregarded,  a«cusci  persons  'aciificmg  tho  o 
who  had  become  their  bail  aul  witnesfces  unblushmgly 
uttering  false  testimony.  Things  had  co  ne  to  such  a  1 1-  a 
that  a  Dioclides  was  crowned  with  the  wealth  besb  wed 
upon  public  benefactors,  and  conductel  m  the  chari  t  of 
honor  to  banquet  in  the  Prytaneum  although  e\en 
before  he  was  unmasked,  he  hid  «hown  himself  ti.  be  a 
man  who  let  it  depend  entirely  on  the  question  of  peLum 
ary  profit,  whether  he  should  sppak  oi  rem'un  sdent    The 
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sur-excited  minda  of  the  populace  were  no  longer  to  bo 
satisfied  with  ordmary  trials ;  in  feverish  excitement  they 
followed  the  windings  of  a  crimiiial  justice  working  in  the 
dark,  in  favor  of  which  they  became  aocuatomed  to  sacri- 
fice the  eajoymeut  of  the  most  important  of  civic  rights. 
Accusation  and  condemnation  seemed  to  be  identical 
Accordingly,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  trials  dealt 
with  absent  pereons.  The  patrimony  of  ancient  families 
was  sold  into  strange  hands;  while  the  lai^  number  of 
fugitives  could  not  but  serve  to  disclose,  to  the  enemies 
lying  in  wait  outside,  the  actual  condition  of  Attic  society. 
Subsequently,  indeed,  most  of  the  exiles  were  reinstated 
in  their  property,  but  the  ancient  evils  continued  to  exer- 
cise their  effects ;  a  general  feeling  of  mistrust  and  inse- 
curity remained ;  and  public  confidence  was  permanently 
weakened  by  the  feet,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
inquiries  instituted,  the  mutilation  of  theHermas  remained 
for  all  time  an  unsolved  enigma  to  the  Athenians.* 

Resort  was  had  to  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, in  order  at  last  to  divert  the  ittcn  g,^''^  '™  °^ 
tion  of  the  citizens  &om  these  matter^  an  1 
in  particular  to  force  the  comic  poets  to  renouuce  then- 
constant  practice,  and  abstain  from  introduang  upon  the 
stage  the  events  of  the  summer.  Accordingly  abjut  the 
season  when  the  new  comedies  weie  prepared  for  the 
winter  and  spring  festivals  of  Dionysus  a  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  poets  from  making  personil  allusions  to 
the  events  of  the  day.  The  mover  of  this  law  was  a 
popular   orator,  Syracosius    by  name      Many  might  be 

»Tho  traatworftinoes  of  the  information  given  by  Andoc  doa  s 
doubted  by  Thuc.  ri.  60.  It  seams  probabla  that  the  mutiJat  n  of  the 
Hermae  was  dne  to  the  Hetsriee  of  Andoeidas  and  BuphilatHB.  TheZoc. 
tlasa.  Its  to  tbo  nea  made  of  the  ooourronce  against  Aloibiadea  is  in  Isooc. 

i!B™™(Al(i).ft  T^iiroAeM  sjeVwtv.  Aa  to  tho  admission  oEDiooIidas  to 
tlie  Prytanoura,  eea  Andoc.  de  my«l.  J  45. 
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anxious  to  prevent  the  same  mire  from  being  ever  and 
ever  again  stirred  up ;  most  of  all,  those  whose  evil  con- 
Bcienee  made  them  afraid  of  the  ridicule  and  wrath  of  the 
poets.  Thua  the  law  of  Syracoaius  also  may  with  much 
probability  be  assumed  to  have  mainly  bad  for  its  authora 
those  whose  insidious  intrigues  had  overthrown  Alcibiades, 
and  who,  after  accomplishing  their  end,  were  pre- 
eminently anxious  to  leave  well  alone  what  was  past  and 
gone. 

....        It  was  therefore  perceptible  in  all  the 

Anstopbaiiis    ,,  ,.  ;  '         ,  ^, 

Ares.  01.  xei.  three  comcdics  acted  upon  the  great  Di- 
Maih"'  *^*''  onysia  (March,  b.c.  414,  01.  xci.  2),  that  a 
restraint  had  been  put  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  stage ;  and  yet  it  was  this  aeaaon  of  suppression  which 
produced  the  boldest  and  moat  joyous  of  all  the  flights  of 
the  Axistophanic  muse,  as  if  she  had  at  this  very  time  been 
drairous  of  showing  that  true  art  is  able  to  triumph  over 
all  restrictions,  and  bears  its  liberty  in  itself  as  an  inalien- 
able right.  For  the  two  other  plays  competing  with  bis, 
ihe  Nighi-Revellers  {ComasicB),  produced  under  the  name 
of  Amipsias,  and  the  Hermit  of  Phrynichus,  betrayed  the 
wrath  of  the  poota,  who  against  their  will  renounced  their 
accustomed  license.  Phrynichus  openly  curses  Syracosiua 
for  having  deprived  him  of  his  best  subject-matter,  and  the 
hei-o  of  his  piece  ia  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Timon,  at  that 
time  a  well-known  personage  at  Athens,  a  hater  of  human 
kind,  fiill  of  a  deep  loathing  of  all  civil  society.  The  po- 
etic spirit  of  Aristophanes  on  the  other  hand  soared  in  se- 
rene fancy  above  the  troubles  of  the  present,  and  in  his 
Mrds  the  Athenians  beheld  a  city  building  itaelf  up  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  a  blissful  New  Athens,  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  foe,  innocent  and  secure,  ruling  the  world  and 
the  gods  at  the  same  time ;  for  even  the  latter  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  new  settlement,  or  liave  the  heavily- 
laden  smoke  of  sacrifice  cut  off  from  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  cloud-city  in  the  air  is  by  no  means  wholly  un- 
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eoDQeeted  with  the  Athens  of  the  day.  For  the  two  Athe- 
nians who  emigrate  in  oi'der  to  malce  their  fortune  amongst 
the  Birds  are  unable  to  support  any  lodger  the  state  of 
tLin^  at  home,  in  the  so-ealled  city  of  liberty,  where  no 
honest  citizen  is  any  longer  safe  against  inquiries  imperil- 
ling life  and  property,  where  iu  the  streets  and  on  the 
market  he  has  to  fear  the  runnera  of  justice,  and  abroad 
on  every  coast  the  Salaininia,  And  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Birds'  town  good  eare  is  taken  to  exclude  objection- 
able folk.  For  those  who  wish  to  force  an  entrance,  and 
who  belong  to  the  class  which  at  that  time  raised  the  loud- 
est clamor  at  Athens — manufacturers  of  laws,  oracle-mon- 
gers, prophets,  informers,  commissaries  of  police,  sophistic 
wind-bags,  and  the  rest— are  pitilessly  refused  admission, 
lest  they  should  disturb  the  peace  of  the  new  city.  Thus 
Aristophanes  conjured  up  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  a  fantastic  world  glittering  in  a  hundred  colors,  a 
world  full  of  poetical  beauty,  which  on  the  one  hand  bad 
power  once  again  to  elevate  and  refresh  the  soul,  but  which 
on  the  other  reflects  in  a  faithful  min-or  the  frivolous  cha- 
racter of  the  Athenians,  and  chastises,  by  exposing  its  er- 
rors and  defects,  their  social  system.* 

The  recall  of  Aleibiades  exercised  a  most 
baneful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the    g^^^,^ 
war,  for  he  found  an  opportunity  of  taking 
vengeance  upon  the  Athenians  at  an  extremely  sensitive 
point.     His  penetrating  glance  had  recogniaed  the  im- 

*Asto  thBlawof  SyraeosiuE,  of.  Sohol.  Ar.  J«.  1297,-  Anstid  m  p. 
Hi,  Dd.  The  last  Sehol.  is  too  confused  to  admit  of  aov  coneiuaioo 
being  drawn,  fcom  it  with  regard  to  Aleibiades.  For  the  djffeient  views 
of  modem  writcr3,Bee  Hertaberg,  p.  210.  I  inoline  to  think  tha  yiew  of 
Droysen  (BS.  JKus.  it.  p.  59)  correct;  the  ctief  ansiety  of  the  oligaixha 
was.  Kins  luaJlagUia  palam  casligarsntvr  (Cobet,  Plat.  Eel.  «).— The 
reproving  1*ndanoj  of  tlm  Avei  bus  been  very  well  brought  ov^by  Kocli- 
ly,"  U.  d.  V.  d.  A.  1857.— As  t«  the  allusion  to  Hiciaa  in  the  AmphiaroKt, 
noted  atthsLensea  of  the  eame  year,  see  Cobot,  p.  il. 
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portanee  which  could  not  fail  to  attach  to  the  city  of 
Messana  (Zancle),  on  account  of  its  situation  and  ex- 
cellent harbor,  in  any  Sicilian  war  carried  on  upon  a 
grand  scale.  The  sound  of  Messana  offered  the  most  con- 
venient station  for  the  fleet,  which  from  this  quarter  could 
reach  all  the  important  coast-places  of  Sicily,  control  the 
importation  of  supplies,  and  observe  the  movements  in 
progress  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Italy.  In  short, 
Messana  was  the  central  position  alono  corresponding  to 
the  schemes  of  Alcibiades.  The  population  was  originally 
Ionic  (p.  215) ;  and  even  among  the  Dorian  families  of 
Messenian  origin,  settled  here  by  Anaxilaus,  a  perceptible 
good-will  existed  towards  the  cause  of  the  Athenians, 
particularly  as  Messana  had  herself  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience of  the  rule  of  Syracuse.  A  considerable  party  liad 
already  been  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the  Athenians, 
and  every  preliminary  measure  had  been  taken  by  the 
latter,  in  oi'der,  with  the  help  of  this  party,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  city  and  \\s  harbor,  by  which  means  tlie 
subsequent  opei-ations  of  the  Athenians  would  have  been 
furthered  in  an  incalculable  measure.  Now,  however,  the 
very  first  proceeding  of  Alcibiades  was  to  send  informal 
tion  of  the  pro-Atlienian  intrigues  to  the  Syracusan  party 
at  Messana,  who  on  receiving  these  advices  put  to  death 
the  friends  of  Athens  in  the  city,  and  took  the  most  vigo- 
rous measures  for  warding  off  attacks  of  the  fleet. 

Furthermore,  the  removal  of  Alcibiades  provoked  much 
discontent  in  the  army,  and  gave  a  shock  to  the  confidence 
of  the  troops  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  particular,  whose 
eyes  had  already  during  the  delay  at  Athens  been  opened 
to  a  position  of  affairs  in  the  state  such  as  could  not  serve 
to  encourage  them.  The  councils  of  the  army  grew  feeble 
and  lax ;  there  was  absent  the  personal  animation  pro- 
ceeding from  the  one  man,  who  contrived  to  communicate 
to  those  around  him  the  feelings  of  self-consciousness  and 
assurance  of  victory  pcrvajduig  hunself.    The  supreme 
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command  of  the  whole  expedition  was  low  in  the  hands 
of  a  general  as  to  whom  it  was  known,  and  daily  became 
more  evident,  that  he  mistrusted  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. The  plan  of  operations,  commenced  upon  a 
grand  scale  and  to  a  certain  degree  successfully,  had  to  he 
i-elinquished ;  and  thus  the  precious  time  of  three  summer 
months  was  simply  lost  For  Micias  in  the  main  resumed 
his  original  plan,  proceeding  with  all  po^ible  caution, 
timidly  keeping  in  view  the  original  cause  of  the  war 
(which  cause  had  now  in  reality  become  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference),  and  in  accordance  with  his  love  of  economy 
providing  for  the  acquisition  of  pecuniary  resources.  He 
proceeded  along  the  north  coast  to  Egesta,  On  the  way 
an  attempt  was  made  to  take  possession  of  Himera,  a 
place  likely  to  be  gained,  on  account  of  its  mixed  popu- 
lation ;  but  the  Athenians  were  reftised  admittance,  and 
were  only  able  to  take  the  small  town  of  Hyceara,  which 
was  at  enmity  with  Egesta,  and  to  sell  its  inhabitants  info 
slavery.  In  Egesta  itself  Nicias  managed  to  collect  not 
more  than  thirty  talents ;  and  thus  the  summer  came  to 
an  end.  What  had  been  done  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  small  successes  actually  obtained  had  been  accompa- 
nied by  deeds  of  cruelty,  whose  only  eifect  could  be  to  ex- 
asperate tlie  Siceliotes  ;  all  attempts  of  greater  importance 
— in  the  last  instance  an  attack  upon  Hybla,  on  the 
southern  base  of  Mount  ^tna — had  resulted  in  feilure. 

The  consequence  was  a  change  of  public 
feeling  in  the  Sicilian  cities,  and  particularly  siegeflSjraeua^ 
at  Syracuse,  which  very  speedily  made  JJj  m'  ^'  't'"' 
itself  perceptible.  The  first  stupefying  fear 
of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  armada  had  been  over- 
come ;  and  the  mobility  of  mind  peculiar  to  tlie  Siceliotes 
now  caused  terror  to  change  into  contempt,  and  fear  into 
audacity  and  insolence.  Syracusan  horsemen  rode  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  inquiring  how 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  -island,  where,  as  it  i 
16* 
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it  -was  their  intention  to  settle  as  colonists.  The  posation 
of  Nicias  was  an  exceedingly  painful  and  difficult  one. 
He  saw  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  strike  a  blow,  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Athenian  arms  and 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  discontent  in  the  army;  he 
recognized  the  necessity  of  making  an  attack  upon  Syra- 
cuse, but  he  was  at  the  same  time  fearful  of  approaching 
it,  because  the  enemy's  cavalry  rendered  every  attempt  at 
landing  hazardous.  He  accordingly  r^orted  to  strata- 
gems and  deceptions,  lesa  in  conformity  with  his  own 
method  of  making  war  than  with  the  character  of  Alci- 
biades.  A  secret  partisan  of  the  Athenians  contrived  to 
delude  the  Syracusans  iuto  the  belief,  that  by  an  attack 
of  the  whole  body  of  their  cavalry  they  might  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  ill-guarded  camp  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Syracusans  marched  out,  while  Kicias  simul- 
taneously, at  night-time,  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Syi-a- 
cuse.  Next  morning  his  army,  to  the  sui-prise  of  the 
Syracusans,  stood  in  the  district  of  the  Olympieum  (p. 
.255),  where  an  entrenched  camp  was  pitched  on  the  bank 
of  the  Anapus,  before  the  cavalry  had  returned  to  the 
city.*  But  although  the  stratagem  had  been  completely 
successful,  and  although  the  first  battle  between  the  Syra- 
cusans and  Athenians  ended  in  favor  of  the  latter,  whose 
military  superiority  was  thus  placed  beyond  doubt ;  yet 
the  result  of  the  whole  enterprise  amounted  to  nothing. 
Nicias  designedly  neglected  the  opportunity  of  tiiking 
possession  of  the  treasures  of  the  Olympieum,  because  he 
feared  the  wrath  of  the  gods  above  all  other  things ;  nor 
was  he,  when  the  winter  approached,  sufficiently  daring  to 
maintain  his  position,  but  only  once  more  convinced 
himself,  that  a  siege  of  Syracuse  was  impossible  without 
cavalry  and  an  ampler  supply  of  money.  An  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  Messana  before  the  commencement  of 
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winter  was  equally  imsuccessful,  althougli  in  that  city, 
even  after  the  execution  of  the  Attic  party  leaders,  a  part 
of  the  population  rushed  to  arms  in  favor  of  the  Athe- 
nians. For  thirteen  days  the  latter  lay  with  their  fleet 
before  Messana,  which  was  distracted  by  domestic  broils, 
and  were  then  forced  by  storm  and  want  of  provisions  to 
quit  the  fair  harbor  without  having  achieved  their  object, 
and  to  establish  their  winter-quarters  as  best  they  could, 
half-way  behvecn  Catana  and  Measana,  near  the  city  of 
Naxos  (vol.  i.  p.  467). 

The  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Messana 
was  equivalent  to  a  victory  for  Syracuse.  Change  of  po- 
But  even  the  battle  fought  by  the  Syracu-  syraeuae. 
sans  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own 
city,  though  a  defeat,  was  upon  the  whole  advantageous 
to  them  in  its  results.  For  the  stratagem  employed  by 
Nicias  amounted  to  a  confession  of  his  own  weakness. 
Moreover,  the  Syracusans  had  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  their  own  weak  points,  and, 
after  having  once  seen  the  foe  before  their  gates,  had 
become  more  vigilant,  united,  active,  and,  above  all,  more 
open  to  the  advice  of  those  whose  wisdom  and  experience 
enabled  them  to  lead  the  community  in  seasons  of  danger. 
Thus  Hermocrates'  opportunity  had  once  more  arrived. 
Already,  about  the  middle  of  summer,  he  had  predicted 
all  the  events  to  be  anticipated,  and  had  urged  the  Syra- 
cusans to  arm  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  seek  for  allies 
abroad,  applying  even  to  Caiitage,  and  to  re-unite  the 
states  of  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in 
common.  He  had  even  recommended,  as  tlie  best  plan, 
that  of  sending  the  entire  fleet  to  meet  the  Athenians  as 
far  as  the  lapygian  promontory,  there  to  prevent  them 
from  entering  into  the  Sicilian  waters,  and  thus  if  possible 
to  ward  ofi'  the  whole  war  and  all  its  troubles.  Against 
this  proposal  Athenagoras,  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  had  exerted  his  influence.    For  at  Syracuse  the 
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oppoaition  between  the  parties  waa  such,  that  every  pro- 
posal emanating  from  the  one  side  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  resisted  by  the  other.  Hermocratea  had  made  no 
motion  touching  upon  points  of  political  diiferences,  and 
yet  he  was  attacked  with  savage  vehemence  by  his  oppo- 
nents. They  declared  this  to  be  nothing  but  one  of  the 
ordinary  intrigues  of  the  noblea  and  rich,  who,  by  means 
of  false  or  exaggerated  announcements,  excited  the  people, 
in  order  thus  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  satisfying  their 
impatient  ambition  by  high  offices  and  extraordinary 
powers. 

When  the  coui^e  of  events  with  equally 
in  power.  01.  incontestable  force  confuted  and  humiliated 
41S  ui  '"*  °  ^^  democratic  party  leaders  and  eoufirmed 
the  predictions  of  Hermocrates,  when  the 
direct  attack  carried-out  by  Njcias  removed  ail  doubte  as 
to  the  necessity  of  placing  the  government  of  the  state  in 
strong  and  firm  hands,  the  Syracuaans  recognized  the 
value  of  their  great  fellow-citizen,  whom  in  ordinary  times 
the  noisy  demagogues  outclamored  and  calumniated,  but 
whom  it  was  ever  found  necessary  to  call  to  the  helm  when 
a  tempest  lowered.  He  alone  in  the  populous  city  was  a 
man,  be  was  a  statesman  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
strong  and  with  the  weak  points  of  the  Athenians ;  a  brave 
and  sagacious  general,  and  a  leader  in  whom  the  other  citiea 
confided.  Without  Hermocrates,  Sicily  would  have  exactly 
corr^ponded  to  the  picture  which  Alcibiades  had  sketched 
before  the  Attic  assembly  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  as  unstable 
in  themselves  and  discordant  among  one  another.  Her- 
mocrates was  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  island.  Already  on  a  pi-evious  occasion,  as  peace- 
maker at  Gela,  he  had  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  their  policy ; 
he  was  their  equal  in  word  and  deed,  and  their  superior 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  champion  of  a  good  cause,  and 
acted  with  the  courage  arising  from  a  pure  conscience. 
To  him  were  in  the  first  place  due  most  important 
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reforms  in  tlie  army  system.  The  democratic  tendency 
had,  from  fear  of  the  abuse  of  the  power  in  a  general's 
hand,  given  rise  to  the  institution  of  a  board  of  fifteen 
military  commanders.  Hermocratea,  on  the  contrary, 
insisted  oa  their  number  being  limited  to  three,  upon 
whom  a  larger  aiuount  of  ofBcial  authority  was  conferred. 
Their  duty  was  to  consist,  during  the  winter  months,  in 
converting  the  citizens  into  a  soldiery  fit  for  active  service, 
eo  as  to  be  a  match  for  the  Athenians  in  equipment, 
discipline,  and  drill ;  while  the  citizens,  for  their  part, 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  hinder  the  generals  in 
taking  their  measure  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment, so  that  their  orders,  when  necessary,  might  be 
executed  with  rapidity  and  secrecy.  Thus  at  Syracuse,  as 
at  Athens  (vol.  ii.  p.  503),  the  increase  of  the  authority  of 
the  generals  operated  as  an  antidote  against  the  evils  of 
the  democratic  constitution,  and  Herraoerat«s  (who  was 
elected  to  the  generalship,  together .  with  Heraolides  and 
Sicanus,)  now  assumed  a  position  in  the  state  comparable 
to  that  of  Pericles  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaigns 
of  Archidamus, 

Under  the  guidance  of  Hermocratea 
measures  were,  above  all,  taken  to  enlarge  of  tiie™8jra5u- 
and  complete  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  sans- 0'.  ^ci.  s. 
Syracuse  was  at  that  time  composed  of  three 
towns^the  island,  Achradina,  and  Tyche  (p.  207)  ;  to  the 
south  of  Tyche  lay  the  open  suburb  of  Temenites,  with 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  in  its  centre.  This  suburb  was  now 
enclosed  in  the  lines  of  the  city  fortifications,  the  south 
side  being  fortified  along  the  border  of  the  table-land,  and 
the  west  dde  made  secure  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the 
walls  of  Tyche.  Thus  the  entire  inhabited  table-land  was 
now  shut  off  against  attacks  from  without,  by  means  of  a 
single  line  of  walls ;  it  being  thus  rendered  a  far  more 
difficult  task  for  the  enemy  to  approach  the  inner  quar- 
ters of  the  city.    To  protect  the  sea-shore,  two  forts  \vcre 
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built  as  outworks  :  one  on  the  outer  sea  near  Megara,  the 
other  near  the  Olympieum,  on  the  border  of  the  great 
Larbor,  a  fortified  station  for  the  cavalry,  who  were  from 
this  point  to  commaad  the  low  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Anapus.  All  poinfa  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  at 
which  a  landing  could  take  place,  were  rendered  inacces- 
sible by  the  ramming-in  of  palisades.  Hereupon  envoys 
were  sent  to  Peloponnesus  to  establish  an  alliance  with 
the  cities  there,  several  attempts  previously  made  for  the 
purpose  having  remained  ineffectual.  It  was  hoped,  that 
Sparta  might  be  induced  to  make  an  attack  such  as  would 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  sending  further  support  to 
their  army  in  Sicily.  Finally,  it  was  endeavored  to 
counteract  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  Athens  in  Sicily, 
and  Hermocrates  himself  undertook  the  most  difficult 
task  of  this  kind,  proceeding  as  envoy  to  the  neighbor  of 
Syracuse,  Camarina:  which  city  the  Athenians,  appealing 
to  a  previous  alliance  in  the  time  of  Laches  (p.  259), 
were  attempting  to  gain  over  to  their  side.  Hermocrates 
endeavored  to  convince  the  Camarinasans  of  the  secret 
lust  of  conquest  animating  the  Athenians ;  he  declared 
Syracuse  to  be  the  one  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of  the  Sice- 
liotes ;  and  was  at  all  events  so  far  successful,  that  the 
city,  which  above  all  others  had  good  reason  for  distrusts 
iug  Syracuse  (p.  220),  refused  to  join  the  Athenians.* 
Gela  and  Acragas  also  remained  neutral. 

Such  was  the  use  made  of  the  winter  months.  Syracuse 
now  for  the  first  time  became  a  city  capable  of  offering 
resistance  to  a  siege,  while  the  Athenians  sat  inactive  in 
their  camp,  without  advancing  their  interests,  except  by 
increasing. the  number  of  their  adhei-ents  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  through  negotiations  and  violence,  and  by 
giving  early  orders  among  their  original  allies  for  all  the 
materials  requisite  for  conducting  a  great  siege.    But  they 
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took  other  measures  of  a  wider  scope.  They  went  so  fer 
as  to  sead  envoys  even  to  Cartht^e  and  to  the  Tyrrhenians, 
with  applications  for  their  assistance  as  allies ;  and  thus 
the  sprmg  of  01.  xci.  2  (b.  c.  414)  opened  the  new  year 
of  the  war,  amidst  stronger  and  more  general  agitations 
of  hope  and  fear  tlian  had  accompanied  the  commence- 
ment of  any  previous  year.  From  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  Greek  states,  as  well  as  the  neighhoring 
barbarians,  regarded  with  a  steady  gaze  of  attention  the 
theatre  of  war  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily.  All  were  more 
or  less  nearly  concerned  in  the  result  of  the  mighty  strug- 
gle now  imminent. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Athenian  camp  the  impatience  of  the 
army  had  risen  to  a  climax.  It  was  well  known  how  the 
Syracusans  from  day  to  Say  increased  theii-  capability  of 
resistance ;  and  yet  the  Athenian  soldiers,  while  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  reinforcements,  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  forays  into  the  fields 
near  Syracuse,  and  with  conc[uering  small  pieces  of  land 
round  the  base  of  Mount  Mtaa.,  in  order  to  supplement 
and  secure  the  small  territory  previously  obtamed  there  ; 
and  even  in  these  attempts  their  success  was  very  incom- 
plete, for  among  the  mountain  castles,  which  lay  threaten- 
ing above  their  heads,  they  were,  even  after  a  succession 
of  several  attacks,  unable  to  take  Ilybla  and  Inessa,  Cen- 
toripte  alone  falling  into  their  hands.* 

At  last  there  arrived  from  Athens  the  250  horsemen, 
who  were  mounted  in  Sicily,  a  squadron  of  . 

bowmen  on  horseback,  and  300  talents  of    ^einfotoeii.   OL 
silver  for  the  military  chest.     As  it  was   |J|[ j ^gp^^^g"' 
possible,  with  the  aid  of  the  allies,  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  the  cavalry  to  650  horse,  the  army 
(towards  the  commencement  of  the  summer) 
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started  ID,  full  force  on  it^  march  against  Syracuse.  For- 
tunately, there  now  at  all  events  ao  longer  existed  any 
doubt  as  to  the  ohjert  in  view ;  there  could  no  more  be 
any  question  as  to  different  plans  of  operations.  The 
objeot  of  the  Athenian  army  wJd  to  employ  its  whole 
strength  for  the  purpofo  of  utterly  overwhebning  Syrar 
cuse ;  and  thus  it  was  well,  that  by  the  side  of  Niciaa 
stood  so  brave  and  daring  a  soldier  as  Lamachus. 

The  generals  were  kept  fully  informed  by  their  friends 
at  Syracuse  of  everything  which  had  been  done  there,  as 
well  as  of  everything  which  had  been  omitted ;  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  weak  points  in  the  situation  of  the 
city,  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  advantages,  laboi-ed 
under  the  one  great  defect  of  being  extremely  decen- 
tralized and  difficult  to  command  at  a  glance.  The  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  population  had  led  to  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  inhabitants  on  the  terraced 
height,  no  other  extension  of  the  city  being  possible- 
The  terrace  in  question  stretches  as  one  monotonous 
plateau  to  so  great  a  distance  to  the  west,  that  there  was 
in  this  instance  no  question  of  natural  boundaries  to  the 
city,  such  as  the  Greeks  everywhere  else  endeavored  to 
establish.  The  entire  division  of  the  table-land  outside 
the  limits  of  the  city  bore  the  name  of  Epipolse  ;  this  was 
the  western  portion  of  the  triangular  teiTace,  which  con- 
verges to  a  point,  and  extends  into  the  country  in  a  cunei- 
form shape  from  the  direction  of  Acliradina ;  while 
Euryalus  formed  the  apex  of  this  vast  triangle,  which 
ought  properly  to  have  constituted  the  end  point  of  the 
circumvallation  of  the  city.  The  Syracusans  were  alive 
to  the  danger  which  would  inevitably  threaten  them,  if 
these  localities,  together  with  their  eminences  towering 
above  the  city,  and  with  the  conduits  supplying  it  with 
water,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  They  remembered 
tow  already,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  inner  city  had 
been  reduced  by  a  force  occupying  the  sai 
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(p.  261).  But,  since  it  was  impcssible  to  extend  the  for- 
tifications as  fer  as  Euryalus,  the  Syracussms  contented 
themselvea  with  closing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  means  of 
access ;  and  moreover  held  in  readiness  against  any  attack 
upon  Epipolee  light-armed  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
threatened  points.  It  is,  lioivever,  incomprehensible  how 
tlie  Syracusans  should  have  apprehended  danger  only 
from  the  side  of  the  hai'bor,  notwithstanding  that  the 
heights  of  Epipohe  on  the  other  side  lay  in  still  cioser 
proximity  to  the  sea,  which  moreover  in  tliia  quarter  forms 
a  crescent-shaped  bay,  open  to  the  east,  but  protected  on 
the  north  ade  by  a  rocky  peninsula  named  Thapaus. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Attic  generals,  to  constitute  this  bay  the 

"  .  n.1  Capture    ot 

basis  of  their  operations.  They  unex-  E^ipoiai.  oi. 
pectedly  land  at  this  point,  and  disembark  ^i^.j^'juJ."*^ 
troops  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  near  Leon. 
These  troops  at  a  rapid  pace  climb  the  summits  of  Epipolsa, 
distant  from  them  only  2,000  feet  if  measured  by  a  straight 
line,  and  take  possession  of  these  heights,  while  the  Syra- 
ciisan  troops  charged  with  their  defence,  and  commanded 
by  Diomilus,  an  Andrian  refugee,  are  under  arms  on  the 
bank  of  the  Anapus.  As  soon  as  the  troops  of  Diomilus 
learn  what  has  occurred,  they  immediately  hurry  to  the 
spot ;  but,  having  to  run  up-hill  for  more  than  half  an 
hour's  distance,  arrive  at  the  summit  breathless  and  m 
disorder,  and  are  in  consequence  beaten  back  with  great 
loss-  The  Athenians  remain  masters  of  the  height :  they 
fortify  Labdalum,  a  place  on  the  north  rim  of  Epipolffl 
above  Leon,  whence  a  view  was  to  be  obtained  over  the 
bays  of  Thapsus  and  Megara ;  they  establish  their  head- 
quarters in  Labdalum ;  and  at  the  same  time  build  a  for- 
tified station  for  their  fleet  on  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus, 
whose  narrow  isthmus  they  close  up  towards  the  laud,  at 
the  same  time  levelling  the  road  which  connects  in  the 
shortest  line  the  shore  and  the  height. 
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After  they  had  secured  to  themselves  an 
of  Port  Syoe  impregnable  position  above,  and  had  made 
cate  ^'Tiia*''^'"^"  t^^^^^^i"^  masters  of  the  wide  locality  of 
Epipolai,  from  the  prominent  pointa  of  which 
they  could  command  a  view  of  the  entire  triangle  of  the 
terrace,  including  both  city  and  suburb,  towards  the  sea 
on  either  side,  tiiey  without  further  delay  proceeded  to 
establish  the  blockade  itself.  For  this  purpose  they  built, 
to  the  south  of  Labdalum,  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace 
(i.  e.,at  an  eijual  distance  from  its  north  and  south  rim, 
from  the  great  harbor  and  the  bay  of  Thapsus),  on  a  spot 
deriving  from  its  fig-trees  the  name  of  Syce,  a  circular 
fort,  with  out-works  of  considerable  Strength.  They  thus 
obtained  a  strong  position  in  closer  proximity  to  the  city, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  to  constitute  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  blockade.  The  Athenians  now  had  an  opportunity 
of  giving  splendid  proof  of  their  efficiency  and  skill.  The 
fortress  r[«e  suddenly  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  fill  the 
Syracusans  with  astonishment  and  terror;  all  their  attacks 
were  beaten  back,  and  befijre  they  were  prepared,  the  first 
line  of  bifurcate  walls  was  in  progress,  runnLug  out  from 
the  round  fort  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  straight  across 
the  ridge  of  Epipolie,  being  designed  thus  to  extend  as  far 
as  the  outer  sea.  The  erection  of  this  line  of  wall  was 
simultaneously  carried  on  at  either  end ;  at  the  one  by  the 
garrison  of  Epipohe,  at  the  other  by  the  ships'  crews. 

Hereupon  the  Syracusans  changed  their 
Dangernna  pjajj  of  operations.  They  relinquished  their 
BjracueaoB.  attempts  to  resist  in  the  open  field  an 
enemy,  who  had  on  his  side  preponderating 
advantages  of  position  and  experience,  and  determined  to 
erect  counter- walls,  to  run  across  the  Athenian  lines  of 
eircumvallatioa,  and  thus  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
blockade.  They  accordingly  cut  down  the  olive-trees  in 
the  suburb  of  Temenites,  and,  endeavoring  to  emulate  the 
skill  of  the  Atlieniaus,  inserted  a  passage  in  the  gaps  of 
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tiic  enemy's  works.  The  Athenians  allowed  them  to  pro- 
ceed undisturbed,  and  then  evinced  the  superiority  of  their 
own  akiil  by  destroying  all  the  counter- works  so  labo- 
riously erected.  Having  thus  at  this  point  overcome  all 
difficulties,  and  removed  all  fear  of  danger,  they  con- 
sidered it  advisable,  before  completing  the  one  line  of  the 
bifurcate  walls,  to  commence  building  the  second,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  conduct  towards  the  south  from  the 
central  fort,  so  as  to  connect  it  with  the  shore  in  the 
harbor.  This  task  was,  however,  by  far  more  diiScult  of 
execution,  because  the  Athenians  were  here^more  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans,  and  had  to  build  first  on 
a  rocky  declivity,  and  then  through  a  deep  morass. 
Before  the  Athenians  had  carried  their  works  across,  the 
Syracusans  had  already  crossed  the  line  of  blockade  with 
a  cross  wall.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  sent  their  fleet 
from  the  outer  sea  round  Achradina  and  Ortygia  into  the 
harbor,  in  oivJer  to  have  their  ships  at  hand,  and  then, 
effecting  a  passage  across  the  morass  by  means  of  broad 
planks  of  wood  and  wings  of  doors,  made  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  counterwork.  This  they  destroyed,  and 
again,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  bravery  displayed  by 
the  Syracusans,  remained  the  victors  in  every  contest 
Although  Lamachus  fell  in  these  conflicts,  and  ISficias 
hunself  was  forced  by  sickness  to  remain  behind  in  the 
round  fort,  yet  the  success  of  the  Athenians  was  complete ; 
so  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  their  being  able  to  estab- 
lish an  unbroken  blockade,  and  thus  bring  about  the  fell 
of  Syracuse;  since  even  aid  from  abroad,  if  it  should 
arrive  so  late,  would  then  be  of  no  avail. 

The  report  of  this  condition  of  affairs  spread  through 
Sicily  and  Italy.  Supplies  of  provisions  and  auxiliaries 
arrived  m  increased  numbers  in  the  Athenian  camp ;  even 
the  Tyrrhenians,  who  wished  to  share  in  the  overtlirow  of 
their  ancient  foe,  sent  three  fifty-oared  vessels  to  join  the 
Attic  fleet.    In  Syracuse,  on  tbe  other  hand,  d' 
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ment  prevailed;  all  fiirtber  attempts  at  preveating  the 
completion  of  the  blockade  were  relinquished,  and  a 
scarcity  of  the  nec^aariea  of  life  made  itself  perceptible. 
The  a(\ueducts  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  who  used  them  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
diverted  the  drinking-water  from  its  course  towards  the 
city.  Tho  population  of  Syracuse  was  ill-adapted  for  sub- 
mitting to  deprivations ;  capitulation  began  to  be  openly 
talked  of,  and  negotiations  were  opened  with  Hicias. 

The  democrats  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs 
to  overthrow  Hermocrates ;  three  new  generals  were 
nominated,  Heraclides  alone  among  the  former  generals 
remaining  in  office.  Thus  the  Syracusans  in  their  hour 
of  danger  deprived  themselves  of  the  only  support  which 
remained  to  them.  Exasperation,  distrust,  and  despair 
increased  in  the  city ;  and  her  ruin  seemed  inevitable.* 

In  the  last  hour,  after  Hermocrates  had  already  retired, 
and  after  all  resource  in  the  city  itself  had  come  to  an 
end,  aid  unexpectedly  offered  itself  from  without.  A 
change  occurred  in  the  position  of  the  combatants — a 
change  occasioned  by  Alcibiades. 

Tho  crew  of  the    Salaminia   (p.    360), 

■v'd*''^   "^   which   had  been    commissioned    with    hia 

reca,ll,  had  orders  to  treat  him  with  every 

possible  consideration,   in   order  not  to  exasperate    the 

troops.    Lest  he  should  appear  to  be  held  as  a  prisoner, 

he  was  to  follow  on  his  own  vessel.  It  thus  very  naturally 

If  to  him  not  to  follow  at  all.     And  such 


•Capture  of  BpipollB!  Thno.  vi.  67.  Ab  to  LaMalum  and  Syoo,  t. 
Schnbring><r,  Beadsi.  v.  Syratus  (PUiol.  xsii.  p.  629);  as  to  Leon,  ii. 
p,  6S0 ;  as  to  the  use  made  by  the  AtheniauB  of  the  oqueduota,  ib.  p. 
629.  With  regard  to  the  faot  of  tho  lattar  having  been  filled  up  witti 
earth  or  diyertod  into  another  oourae,  sea  Thae.  vi.  100 :  8U*e«f«v  lofts 
ix'Totii.  Por  this  reason  the  aqueducts  were  Bnbsoquently  entirely 
Included  in  the  oitj  walls.  Sehnbring,  ii.  «.  p.  830. 
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was  very  possibly  the  object  of  Ms  enemies  1 
In  their  vehemence  they  had  uMerniined  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  state,  reckless  aa  to  any  misery  which  might 
thence  accrue  to  guilty  or  to  innocent,  so  long  as  they 
brought  about  the  removal  of  the  hated  demagogue- 
They  would  moat  fully  compass  their  end  if  he  did  not 
return  at  all ;  for  his  presence  might  exercise  an  effect  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  calculate.  Thus  are  to  be 
explained  the  inatnictions  given  to  the  Salaminia,  doubt- 
less drawn  up  by  the  commission  of  inquiry  under  the 
influence  of  Pisander.  Aleibiades,  for  Lis  part,  was  not 
inclined  to  risk  his  life  at  Athens.  His  conscience  was 
not  clear,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  support  of  his 
adbei-enfs.  Accordingly,  he  speedily  determined  upon  his 
course  of  action.  He  resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
insidious  malignity  of  his  enemies,  who  iar  surpassed  him 
in  aii  evil  devices,  to  chastisa  the  contemptible  fickleness 
of  the  multitude,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  new 
proof  of  his  own  anperiorify,  and  to  show  how  victory 
passed  to  v;hatever  side  he  joined.  Moreover,  this 
appeared  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  he  might  at 
last  in  his  native  city  itself  compass  his  ultimate  objects. 
Athens  was  to  experience  the  fearful  significance  of  the 
enmity  of  Aleibiades,  in  order  that  afterwards,  amidst  the 
bitter  sufferings  she  had  brought  upon  herself,  she  might 
more  completely  than  ever  throw  herself  into  his  arms. 
Thus  he  commenced  his  awful  work,  keeping  in  view  no 
other  but  bis  personal  interests,  and  careless  whether  his 
conduct  might  ruin  his  native  city,  and  whether  the 
wounds  dealt  her  by  him  were  capable,  or  incapable,  of 
being  healed.  He  deemed  himself  powerful  enough  to 
make  the  fete  of  the  Greek  states  depend  upon  himself 
alone.* 
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From  Thurii,  whither  ho  had  withdrawn 
S  aJtl'''ol!xef.  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  crew  of  the 
2.  (II.C  414.)  Salaminia,  Alcibiades  passed  to  the  Pelo- 
■*''"''  poaneaus,  and  paid    a  visit  to  Elis  aud 

Ai^os.  In  the  latter  place  the  news  reached  him  of  his 
condemnation  to  death  at  Athens.  A  homeleBS  outlaw, 
despoiled  of  all  hia  possessions,  and,  like  Themistocles  of 
old,  pursued  by  Attic  emissaries  who  demanded  his  sur- 
render, he  resolved  to  pass  over  to  the  enemies  of  his 
native  city,  amongst  whom  he  miglit  soonest  hope  to  find 
personal  security  and  opportunity  for  revenge.  Accord- 
ingly, after,  by  virtue  of  his  ancient  relations  of  mutual 
hospitality  (p.  303),eecurmg  a  safe  conduct  to  Sparta,  he 
reached  the  latter  city  during  the  winter,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  maritime  expedition  of  the  Athenians  had 
called  forth  the  greatest  excitement  among  the  Peloponne- 
sian  states,  when  the  envoys  of  the  Syracusans  arrived 
from  Corinth,  and,  eagerly  supported  by  the  Corinthians, 
demanded  active  aid.  Thus  SparEa  stood,  as  she  liad 
eighteen  years  before,  at  the  threshold  of  a  war,  now,  as 
then,  urged  on  by  her  allies :  hereelf  now,  as  then,  hesitat- 
ing and  doubtful.  The  authorities  of  the  state  were 
crippled  by  their  ancient  aversion  from  entering  upon 
undertakings  of  a  wide  scope;  and  wished  to  content 
themselves  with  empty  embassies. 

Alcibiades  was  the  very  man  to  rouse  the  Spartans  from 
their  remissness  by  the  fire  of  hia  eloquence,  to  inflame 
their  passions  and  unchain  their  powers  of  action.  The 
admirable  elasticity  of  his  mind  soon  enabled  him  to  over- 
come all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hia  acquiring  influence 
at  Sparta,  He  flattered  the  people,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual personages  of  note ;  he  declared  his  allegiance 
to  the  principle  of  Sparta,  and  adapted  himself  to  the 
usages  of  life  prevailing  there.  Like  Themistocles  among 
the  Persians,  so  Alcibiades  among  the  LacedEemoniana 
I  to  the  good  offices  which  he  had  perfonued  for 
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thorn  in  Athens,  especially  with  regard  to  the  prisoners 
from  Pylus.  He  declared  that  he  had  left  do  means  un- 
tried towardiS  reviving  the  ancient  relations  of  mutual 
hospitality  between  Ida  house  and  Sparta,  while  the  latter 
had  deeply  wounded  his  feelings  by  preferring  Nicias  to 
him,  and  had  thus  forc«d  him  to  become  her  enemy.  As 
to  Ms  democratic  opinions,  he  had  merely  adopted  the 
principles  which  happened  to  be  constitutional  at  Athens ; 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  state  his  actual  low  opinion 
of  their  value ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  always  to  the  best  of 
his  power  opposed  the  evils  of  mob-rule.  Thus  he  con- 
trived to  justify  hia  political  priociples  no  less  than  his 
previous  conduct  before  the  Spartana:  they  were  as- 
tonished at  his  wondrous  gifts,  beliepcd  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  his  native  city  to  be  an  impossibility, 
and  evinced  so  atrong  a  confidence  in  him,  that  in  the 
popular  assembly,  which  was  to  decide  upon  the  anawer  to 
be  given  to  the  Syracuso-Corinthian  embassy,  he  was 
allowed  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  public  speaker  and 
counsellor  of  the  state. 

Hereirpon  he  revealed  all  the  schemes  of  the  war  party, 
the  same  which  he  had  himself  advocated  in  every  way  at 
Athens.  Not  Syracuse,  he  declared,  was  the  real  object 
of  the  present  campaign,  but  Spai'ta.  Therefore  the  im- 
minent fell  of  Syracuse,  notwithstanding  the  i-eraoteness 
of  the  scene  of  war,  amounted  to  a  direct  danger  for 
Sparta  herself.  Accordingly,  no  delay  should  be  allowed 
to  intervene,  before,  on  the  one  hand,  troops  were  de- 
spatched to  Sicily,  and  above  all,  an  experienced  com- 
mander capable  of  organizing  the  resistance  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  and  before,  on  the  other  hand,  a  direct  attack  was 
made  upon  Athens  itself,  in  order  to  shake  the  power  of 
the  enemy  in  his  own  land:  and  for  this  purpose  he  de- 
clared he  could  give  them  no  better  advice  than  this — to 
establish  a  fortified  military  position  in  Attica.  Ficnlly, 
he  offered  personally  to  undertake  any  service,  however 
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dangerous,  upon  which  the  Lacedjemonians  would  employ 
him.  There  could  surely  be  no  doubt  that  no  man  was 
better  capable  than  himself  of  iuflicting  damage  upon  the 
Athenians;  and  the  Spartans  might  be  equally  certain  of 
his  sincere  wish  to  inflict  such  damage.  "  As  long,"  ho 
frankly  avowed,  "  as  I  could  live  and  act  without  personal 
danger  as  a  citizen  in  my  native  city,  I  loved  her;  but  the 
malignity  of  my  enemies  there  has  sundered  all  bonds  of 
affection ;  and  the  only  means  left  to  me  at  the  present 
moment  of  evincing  my  love  towards  my  native  soU  is  by 
attempting,  in  any  way  open  to  me,  to  recover  my  lost 
home."  The  only  interpretation  which  the  Spartans  could 
put  upon  this  avowal  was,  that  the  sole  object  of  Alcibiadea 
was,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  make  himself  mastei'  of 
Athens. 

The  first  result  of  this  speech  was  the 
toByracnsa.  01.  selection  of  the  most  efficient  general  wliom 
Mar!  ^"■°'*^^"'  Sparta  possessed  since  the  death  of  Brasidas, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  aid  to  the  be- 
sieged Syracusans.  This  was  Gylippus,  the  son  of  Clcan- 
dridas ;  nor  could  a  happier  choice  have  been  made. 
Gylippus  was  one  of  the  Spartans  of  the  ancient  stamp, 
who  fully  believed  that  one  man  such  as  they  was  worth 
more  than  a  whole  army,  and  was  bom  for  command  and 
assured  of  victory.  He  had  at  the  same  time  advanced 
with  his  times,  being  active,  entei-prising,  and  versatile; 
and  was,  iurthermore,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
a^rs  beyond  the  sea,  his  father  having  lived  as  an  exile 
at  Thurii.  Gylippus  gave  orders  to  the  Corinthian 
triremes,  which  were  ready  for  sailing,  to  proceed  to 
Asine  (vol,  i.,  p.  231).  In  the  end  of  May  he  set  sail 
with  four  ships ;  in  June  he  was  off  Leucas,  where  the 
Corinthian  fleet  was  to  join  him.  His  prospect  of  success 
■was  poor.  For,  the  nearer  he  approached  to  the  scene  of 
war,  the  more  decided  news  he  received  of  the  hopeless 
situation  of  the  Syracusans.    Already  it  seemed  as  if 
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Sicily  must  be  given  up  altogether,  and  as  if  an  attempt 
ought  merely  to  be  made  to  save  Italy ;  for  which  pur- 
pose Gylippus  resolved  to  advance  before  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  with  his  four  ships. 

Ha  lauded  at  Tarentum,  and  nest  sought  to  make  use 
of  his  connections  at  Thurii,  so  as  to  induce  this  city  to 
quit  the  Attic  alliance,  and  to  establish  a  combination 
against  the  Athenians  in  Italy.  But  the  Thariatte  re- 
mained ti'ue  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they  even  speedily 
communicated  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  squadron.  Gylippus  himself  was  forced  by  a 
violent  storm  to  put  back  to  Tarentum,  where  he  had  to 
wait  weeks  for  the  repair  of  his  ships. 

Such  was  tho  impotent  commencement  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  But  soon  a  thorough  ciiange  occurred.  The 
Athenians,  deeming  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the 
sea,  had  done  nothing  to  guard  the  entrances  to  the 
Sicilian  waters.  They  now  reaped  the  consequences  of 
having  omitted  to  take  possession  of  Messana,  the  key 
of  the  Sicilian  sound,  to  wiiich  Alcibiades  had  from  the 
first  directed  his  attention  (p.  371),  Nicias,  indeed,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  this  communication  of  the  Thuriatte, 
despatched  four  triremes  to  Rhegium  ;  but  they  came  too 
late.  Por,  at  Locri,  Gylippus  had  received  bis  first  more 
definite  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at 
Syracuse ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  assured  himself  that  the 
bl  k  1  f  the  city  was  not  as  yet  thoroughly  complete, 
h  alt  1  his  plans,  and  finding  the  sound  of  Messana 
til  1  n  liled  along  the  north. coast  and  landed  un- 
h  nd  d  at  Himera,  As  soon  as  he  placed  his  foot  on 
S    d  an      1  the  course  of  the  entire  war  changed.* 

Gyhpp      was  accompanied  by  not    more    than   700 


•  Alcibiades  in  Sparta, :  Hortzberg,  pp.  220-251.     Despatch  of  Gjlip- 
pua  :  ThuB.  ri.  Sa. 
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Arrival  of  Oj-  soldicrs.  But  this  small  force,  -which  it 
iLppuB  at  Ejra,-  ^vould  have  beeii  easy  to  annihilate  on 
(S'c.  sii-T''^'  ^'^  Italian  coast,  now  rapidly  increased ; 
June.  jnore  tiian    2,000   heavy   and   light-armed 

troops  being  collected  from  Gela,  Selinus,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  and  eavahy  obt^ed.  Thus, 
Gylippua  unexpectedly  made  hia  appearance  in  the 
rear  of  the  besieged  city,  which  had  been  already  in- 
formed through  the  Corinthian  Googylus  of  the  approach 
of  aid,  and  derived  fresh  encouragement  from  the  news, 
had  broken  oif  all  negotiaUous  of  the  enemy-  While  the 
Athenians  were  completing  the  erection  of  the  south  line 
of  circumvallatioa  at  the  harbor,  Gylippus,  unmolested 
by  them,  crossed  the  heighte  of  Epipohe,  and  through  the 
gap  in  the  north  wail  efifected  his  entrance  into  Syracuse, 
whose  inhabitants  readily  entrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  all  their  forces  and  materials  of  war. 

The  Athenians  still  continued  to  depend  upon  their 
lines  of  circumvallation,  now  all  but  complete,  and  per- 
haps even  hoped  that  the  large  number  of  troops  now  in 
Syracuse  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  sufferings  of 
the  besieged.  But  soon,  to  their  terror,  they  became 
aware  of  the  spirit  now  prevailmg  among  the  citizens. 
Suddenly  an  army  in  complete  battle-array  once  more 
advanced  against  their  lines ;  and,  instead  of  the  envoys 
who  had  a  few  weeks  ago  arrived  in  the  camp  to  negotiate 
a  surrender,  a  herald  now  made  his  appearance  with  the 
offer  of  a  truce,  if  the  Athenians  would,  within  the  space 
of  five  days,  take  their  departure  from  Sicily  with  their 
army  and  fleet.  Thus  Gylippus  endeavored  to  convert 
the  fears  of  the  citizens  into  ardent  assuran  e  of  victorj 
The  combatants  changed  characters  ;  the  Atl  en  ins  were 
driven  back  upon  the  defensive,  while  the  Svracuaans  1  y 
a  constant  repetition  of  attacks,  determined  the  «  1  se- 
quent course  of  the  contest. 
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The  very  first  enterprise  of  Gylippus  en- 
tailedmomentous  consequences.  He  marched  Eurpries  of 
out  from  Tyche,  and  passed  under  the  north 
rim  of  the  mountain-terrace  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Lab- 
dalum,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  on  its  very  border. 
He  thua  succeeded  in  approaching,  unobserved  by  the 
Athenians,  He  then  suddenly  charged  the  height  and 
mounted  the  walls  of  the  entrenchment;  the  garrison  was 
cut  down ;  the  position,  by  the  fortification  of  which  the 
Athenians  had  so  successfully  opened  the  entire  siege,  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  who  were  thus  firmly 
established  by  the  side  of  the  Athenians  on  Epipolse. 

The  surprise  of  Labdalum  greatly  facilitated  the  esecu- 
tion  of  the  next  measure  necessary,  A  wall  was  built 
across  the  ridge  of  Epipol»,  in  the  direction  of  Euryalus, 
to  cut  across  the  line  of  circumvallation,  and  thus  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  left 
unSnished,  intending  in  the  first  place  to  complete  the 
south  line  (p.  379).  The  materials  with  which  they  were 
about  to  resume  the  building  lay  ready  for  use.  At 
this  point  the  confiict  now  concentrated  itself;  for  it  was 
nece^ary  for  the  Syracusans  to  conquer  by  foi-ce  of  arms 
the  position  along  which  they  intended  to  erect  their  cross 
wall.  In  the  first  hand-to-hand  conflict  Gylippus  is  driven 
back.  In  order  to  prevent  the  discouragement  of  the 
troops,  he  declares  his  failure  to  be  the  result  of  his  faulty 
directions,  the  cavalry  .and  bowmen  having  been  unable 
to  act  in  the  confined  space  between  the  fortifications.  He 
orders  another  attack  in  a  more  open  country;  the  Athe4 
nians  are  defeated  and  quit  the  field ;  and  in  the  same 
night  the  wall  of  the  besieged  is  constructed,  so  as  to  reach 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  Athenians.  Hereby  the  blockade 
of  the  city,  which  had  been  all  but  complete,  was  hence- 
forth rendered  impossible.  The  Athenians  were  now  re- 
stricted to  the  round  fort  and  to  the  double  lines  of  wall 
extending  thence  to  the  harbor.    Already  they  were  the 
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rather  than  the  besiegers ;  they  had  lost  their  con- 
1  fighting  oa  land ;  and  Hicias  now  determined 
upon  new  measures,  which  already  pointed  to  a  wish, 
rather  of  saving  his  army  than  of  obtaining  the  victory. 
He  directed  Lis  principal  attention  to  the  fleet. 

Hitherto,  the  Attic  ships  had  lain  in  the 

Tho  Atbeni-  innermost  part  of  the  great  harbor,  where 
head'ouartatB"  the  doufalo  line  of  Walls  touched  the  shore, 
to  PlemmjtiuiB.  The  disadvantage  of  this  position  was,  that 
the  ships  could  not  be  quickly  enough  at  hand  if  there 
was  anything  to  be  done  outside  the  harbor.  But  this  was 
now  of  increased  importance,  since,  in  spite  of  the  guard- 
ships  sent  out  by  the  Athenians,  twelve  Corinthian  tri- 
remes had  succeeded  in  eifecting  an  entrance.  Their  crews 
had  already  aided  most  effectively  in  tlie  construction  of 
the  wall  on  Epipolte,  which  Gylippus  had  ss^aciousiy  di- 
rected in  such  a  manner  as  by  a  long  line  of  fortifications 
entirely  to  cut  off  the  Athenians  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  plateau.  It  was  to  be  foreseen,  that  after  the  com- 
pletion of  these  works,  and  the  establishment  of  a  perfect 
line  of  defence  on  the  land  aide,  the  harbor  itself  must  be- 
come the  scene  of  all  further  conflicts.  Accordingly,  Ni- 
cias  was,above,a]l  anxious  to  hold  possession  of  the  en- 
trance ;  and  therefore  resolved  to  fortify  the  rocky  pro- 
montory of  Plemmyrium,  which  lay  directly  opposite  to 
Ortygia,  and  commanded  the  entrance  from  the  south.  To 
this  point  he  removed  his  principal  magazines  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  fleet ;  and  from  this  position  he  was 
able  to  blockade  the  landing-places  of  Syracuse,  while  he 
retained  a  secure  communication  with  the  open  sea.  But 
even  these  new  head-quarters  of  the  Attic  forces  were  not 
without  important  drawbacks,  particularly  that  of  want 
of  water,  which  forced  the  crews  to  travel  long  distances 

Diffiouitiaa  of  f'^'"  obtaming  the  necessary  supply,  exposing 
Kidaa.  01.  xoi.  them  at  the  same  time  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Autumn.'  enemy's    cavalry.    This  circumstance  was 
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also  taken  advantage  of  by  some  to  desert  to  the  enemy ; 
for  tiiere  were  among  the  crewa  many  who  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  who  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  cseapo  from  their  forced  duties. 
Many,  again,  had  only  joined  the  expedition  as  adven- 
turers, in  order  to  make  their  fortunes  in  a  foreign  land; 
and,  when  matters  took  a  serious  turn,  were  little  inclined 
to  submit  to  hardships  and  dangers.  Least  trustworthy 
of  all  were  the  troops  levied  in  Sicily.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  numbers  of  the  Athenians  underwent  a  dan- 
gerous diminution ;  while  their  enemies,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  reinforced  on  all  sides.  For,  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
spared  from  Syracuse,  Gylippus  had  made  a  tour  in  per- 
son through  the  cities  of  the  island,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  members  of  the  confederation  who  were  too 
weak  to  venture  upon  resistance,  had  united  all  Sicily  in  a 
combined  armament  against  Athens.  Measures  were  also 
taken  to  form  a  Sicilian  navy,  for  which  the  Peloponne- 
sian  squadron  formed  a  nucleus ;  these  were  triremes  newly 
equipped,  and  manned  by  crews  eager  for  war ;  while  the 
Attic  vessels,  it  being  impossible  to  draw  them  up  on  land, 
began  to  rot  and  leak ;  thoiii  was  an  absence  of  the  requi- 
site arrangements  for  effecting  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
discipline  had  become  relaxed,  because  the  ships  had  for 
the  most  part  lain  inactive  in  the  harbor.  Moreover,  un- 
der present  circumstances,  it  was  impMsible  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  undertake  anything  calculated  to  alter  their  posi- 
tion, and  to  revive  confidence  in  their  ranks.  So  large  a 
number  of  soldiers  was  needed  for  occupying  the  discursive 
line  of  fortifications,  part  of  which  haii  now  become  utterly 
useless,  that  there  were  no  troops  at  hand  for  striking  a 
blow  against  the  Syracusans  and  their  works.  At  the 
same  time  the  enemy's  cavalry,  hovering  ronnd  the  Attic 
camps,  rendered  all  freedom  of  movement  impossible,  and 
incessantly  disturbed  the  Athenians,  who — and  this  was 
the  most  dangerous  sign  of  all — saw  from  Plemmyrium 
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how  the  vesaek  of  Ortygia  were  unceasingly  engaged  in 
exercising  and  preparing  themselves  for  war.  The  situa^ 
tion  of  the  Athenians  accordingly  beoame  more  perilous 
from  day  to  day,  and  it  was  on  Hicias  that  the  whole  of 
the  responsibility  rested — on  Nicias,  who  was  worse  adapted 
than  any  other  man  for  reviving  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
since  he  personally  took  the  gloomiest  view  possible  of 
everything ;  being  by  nature  incapable  of  pitting  himself 
against  a  bold  and  insolent  adversary,  who  had  all  the  ad- 
I  belonging  to  the  offensive ;  and  moreover  dis- 
3  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  himself  contri- 
buted to  bring  the  army  into  its  present  difficulties,  and 
finally,  in  addition,  tormented  by  a  painful  complaint  in 
the  kidneys,  which  from  time  to  time  entirely  prevented 
him  from  performing  the  duties  of  commander-in-chief. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  per- 
sonally preferred  to  raise  the  siege  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  sooner  the  better ;  but  he  dared  not  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  step :  he  lacked  the  necessary 
resolution  and  power  of  self-denial  for  acting  up  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  without  reference  to  his  own  person.  There  ac- 
cordingly remained  for  him  nothing  but  to  send  a  perfectly 
plain  and  unvarnished  report  of  the  situation  to  Athens, 
and  to  leave  it  to  the  citizens,  cither  to  recall  the  fleet  or 
to  furnish  forth  another  armament,  equal  in  size  and  equip- 
ment to  the  first,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  begin  the  war  over 
again.  But,  in  any  case,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  of- 
fice of  general,  which,  he  declared,  ought 
Hioias'  letter  to  be  filled  by  one  in  the  ftill  vigor  of  health 
peopie.  and  strength.    These  views  he  explained  in 

iin  autograph  letter  of  considerable  lengthy 
lest  perchance  the  special  messengers  despatched  by  him 
should,  from  fear  of  bearing  so  unwelcome  a  message,  soften 
down  the  worst,  or  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
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The  letter  arrived  in  Athens  about  the 
middle  of  the  winter ;  but  it  produced  a  to- 
tally different  effect  from  that  intended  by  Mcias.  For 
though  the  citizens  were  deeply  affected  by  the  gloomy 
news  contained  in  the  letter,  yet  they  were  unanimously 
agreed  not  to  throw  up  the  war.  And,  as  fer  as  is  known, 
no  manifestation  of  anger  took  place  against  the  general, 
although  the  blame  attaching  to  his  conduct  cannot  have 
escaped  recognition.  The  trust  reposed  in  his  personal 
character  remained  unshaken ;  and  hie  wishes  were  only 
in  so  far  acceded  to,  that  two  other  generals,  Menander 
and  Euthydemus,  were  joined  in  tlie  command  with  him. 
The  citizens  displayed  a  spirit  worthy  of  Athena'  most 
glorious  age,  a  resolute  determination  of  making  any  sac- 
rifice in  order  to  preserve  the  name  of  Athens  from  dis- 
grace, and  to  prevent  her  insidious  enemies  from  rejoicing 
at  her  humiliation.* 

Momentous  events  filled  the  winter  preced- 
ing the  ninth  year  of  the  war.  All  the  .'^^fif'h""' 
forces  stili  existing  in  the  Greek  states  were 
set  in  motion,  on  either  side.  The  war  in  Sicily  was  car- 
ried on  with  growing  ardor ;  and  the  war  at  home  once 
more  burst  out  into  flames.  The  time  had  arrived  for 
both  fires  to  unite  into  one  confiagration,  which  simulta- 
neously took  hold  of  all  the  lands  of  Greece,  both  in  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies,  both  in  the  east  and  the 
west;  so  that  all  previous  struggles  seemed  to  have  merely 
heen  a  prelude  to  this  war.  Por  the  more  that  all  re- 
sources were  now  unfolded  by  both  land  and  sea,  the  more 
clearly  was  it  felt,  that  the  eud  of  this  war  could  not  be 
another  rotten  peace,  but  that  it  must  decide  the  struggle 
once  for  all.     Levies  were  held  in  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
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nesus,  in  order  to  attack  Athens  both  at  Lome  and  in 
Sicily ;  and  a  new  fleet  was  equipped  at  Corinth.  From 
Athens  the  vessels  of  war,  with  money  and  troops  under 
Eurymedon,  immediately  sailed  to  Syracuse,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  army  there;  while  Demosthenes  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  the  most  comprehensive  armaments 
for  the  spring.  Nor  were  these  to  be  employed  against 
Syracuse  alone :  for  a  separate  fleet  of  twenty  ships  was 
destined  for  Naupactus,  to  waylay  the  Corinthians  on  their 
passage  to  Sicily;  while  yet  another  fleet  of  thirty  ships 
was  to  re-open  the  war  on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts. 

In  the  same  winter  months,  however,  Gylippus  too  had 
been  busily  at  work.  .As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the 
Athenians  were  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle,  he  had 
tried  all  possible  means  for  annihilating  Nicias  before  the 
arrival  of  the  new  army;  and  in  truth  Demosthenes  had 
very  nearly  arrived  too  late. 

As  the  Sicilian  war  in  so  many  points 
Bi.'^ael'?he^^™'  Pi'^^^ts^  ""eci^irence  of  previous  situations 
onsanB  to  fght  of  the  war  in  the  mother-country,  so  tbis 
Ij^Bal""''"'"'^  was  now  again  the  case  with  reference  to 
the  mutual  attitude  of  the  two  armies.  The 
Syracusans  were  the  victorious  land-force,  the  Athenians 
the  naval  power  which  controlled  the  harbor  and  the 
open  sea.  Hence  nothing  decisive  could  take  place,  unless 
the  Syracusans  summoned  up  courage  to  meet  their  foes 
by  water.  In  encouraging  the  citizens  to  make  this  at- 
tempt, Hermocrates  took  the  lead,  who  by  the  side  of 
Gylippus  had  recovered  his  pristine  authority.  He  de- 
monstrated to  his  fellow-citizens,  how  the  Athenians  them- 
selves had  by  the  dangers  of  their  country  been  converted 
from  a  people  of  landsmen  into  one  of  marinoi-s ;  and  thus 
the  Syracusans  also,  even  at  the  risk  of  first  meethig  with 
reverses,  must  pit  themselves  against  the  Athenians  in 
naval  warfare,  and  re-conquer  their  waters  out  of  the 
enemy's  hands.     The  Corinthian  mariners  acted  as  iu- 
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Btruetors,  and  tho  Syracusans  tad  themselves  retained, 
fi-om  the  times  of  the  Tyrants,  nautical  skill,  as  well  as 
various  material  structures,  of  which  they  now  took  ad- 
vantage. P/jr  it  is  probable,  that  already  Gelo  had, 
besides  the  great  harbor,  also  made  use  of  the  small  bay 
situate  on  the  outer  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Ortygia,  and  had 
here,  as  well  as  there,  constructed  an  arsenal  and  docks. 

The  small  bay  in  question  is  naturally  ill-adapted  for 
use,  being  shallow  and  open  to  the  east ;  but  a  double 
harbor  with  separate  entrances  in  any  case  presented  an 
uncommon  advantage  for  a  maritime  city ;  and  at  the 
present  time  the  small  harbor  oifered  special  advantages, 
lying  as  it  did  in  a  situation  well  protected  by  the  city, 
and  further  removed  from  the  ken  of  the  Athenians. 
Building  and  drilling,  however,  went  on  at  the  same  time 
in  the  great  harbor;  and  thus  the  Syracusans  were  able, 
even  before  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  to  commence  open 
warfare  by  sea  against  the  Athenians.  One 
morning  five-and-thirty  ships  broke  forth  Tint  nayal 
from  the  great,  and  five-and-forty  from  the 
small,  harbor,  in  order  to  mate  a  combined  g—a^^^^"/  ""^ 
attack  upon  Plemmyrium.  The  Athenians 
were  delighted  at  last  to  have  an  opportunity  of  open 
battle,  and  defeated  the  enemy's  vessels,  which  in  number 
surpassed  their  own,  in  the  channel,  inflicting  great  losa 
upon  them.  But  Gylippus  had  by  no  means  allowed  the 
success  of  his  plans  to  depend  upon  this  naval  battle, 
which  merely  formed  one  part  of  his  system  of  attack.  In 
the  previous  night  he  had  himself,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  followers,  secretly  skirted  the  camp  of  the  Atheniajis  on 
the  Anapus,  and  from  the  direction  of  the  Olympieum  ap- 
proached the  naval  station  of  the  Athenians. 
In  the  same  hours  of  morning  in  which  the  narai  station  of 
unexpected  sea-fight,  as  he  might  presume,  J^'".  AtTienlanB 
was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  garrison 
of  Plemmyrium,  he  mounted  the  walls  from  the  land  side; 
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mi  tliB  naval  .Mion,  logBtket  with  cou.idomHe  snpplia! 
of  money  and  materialB  of  »«,  feH  into  tko  hands  of  tho 
Syraciisaus.*  , 

This  event  produced  an  immediate  change  in  the  oonrsc 
ot  the  war  The  naval  victor  j  of  the  Athenians  had  been 
converted  into  a  defeat.  The  Attic  fleet  was  forced  B  r=- 
tntn  again  to  its  old  stolion  in  the  inoetmost  part  of  the. 
mat  harbor ;  and,  as  the  entrance  to  the  latter  was  m  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  Athenian  ships  were  now  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  passing  out  ssmetly  and,  m  order  to 
reach  the  open  sa,,  unobserved,  or  of  Sght.ng  to  way 
out  The  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  now  felt  them- 
selves masters  of  their  own  harbor;  their  conSdenWi  in- 
creased, now  that  they  had  once,  although  un.nccessiiiUy, 
measnred  themselves  with  the  enemy's  ships.  They  cruised 
boldly  in  various  directions  in  the  sea  without,  captured 
Attic  transports,  destroyed  Attic  materials  and  supplies 
of  war  on  the  Italian  coasts,  until  the  Athenians  were  no 
longer  masters  even  of  the  waters  outside  the  harbor. 

Gylippus  would  never  allow  the  Syra- 
tattCotTo^  cusans  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  successes 
3°  (d'.c.  413.)  obtained  by  them.  Each  piece  of  experi- 
''"^'  enee  gained  was  used  as  a  suggestion  for 

more  effective  methods  of  attach;  every  victory  was 
speedily  proclaimed  in  the  surroundmg  country,  in  order 
K,  incite  the  cities  which  yet  held  aloof,  to  take 
part  in  the  spoils  of  victory  awaiting  them.  Annlianea 
arrived &om  Acragas, from  Gcla,  and evenfrom Camanna. 
Some  of  these  were  indeed  destroyed  by  means  of  a  suo- 
coBsful  surprise,  conducted  by  the  auiilianea  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily;  and  thus  the  death-blow  preparing  against 
the  forces  of  Nicias  was  momentarily  delayed  and  crippled 
Invention  of  Yct  bcforc  thc  uew  fleet  arrived,  a  naval 
Ariaion,  and  do-  battle  was  fought,  for  whlch  the  Syraeusans 
lojrfrfHoia-  j^^p^pj„jjy  storing  the  construction 
»  Thno.  viL  21-25. 
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of  their  vessels.  Ariaton,  a  Corinthian 
had  introduced  an  innovation,  which  his  fellow-citizens 
had  employed  in  their  most  recent  armaments,  and 
which  was  particularly  appropriate  in  the  present  lo- 
cality for  giving  force  and  impetus  of  attack  to  the  Co- 
rintho-Siciliaa  ships  in  the  confined  waters  of  the  harbor, 
where  the  AtheniaDS  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  skill  in  advancing,  and  retreating,  and  making  rapid 
turns  during  the  battle.  Ariston  shortened  the  prows  of 
the  ships,  making  them  stronger  and  heavier,  and  adding, 
on  both  the  right  and  the  left  side,  protruding  beam-ends 
of  great  thickness,  which  had  a  powerful  support  in  the 
hull  of  the  vessel.  By  this  means  the  Saracusans  were 
enabled  to  advance  upon  the  enemy's  ships,  and  to  smash 
the  feebler  sides  of  the  latter  by  the  mere  force  of  the  im- 
pulse. Hicias  had  good  reason  for  resisting  the  proposal 
of  giving  battle ;  but  his  new  colleagues  (p.  391)  displayed 
a  very  unreasonable  ambition:  thoy  were  eager  to  accom- 
plish some  glorious  achievement  before  the  arrival  of  De- 
mosthenes; and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Athenians 
advanced  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  from 
their  station,  and,  immediately  iu  front  of  it,  sufiered  a 
complete  defeat.  Hereupon  the  confidence  of  the  one  side, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  other,  knew  no  bounds;  and 
nothing  but  a  second  attack  was  now  needed  in  order  to 
annihilate  the  remnant  of  the  Attic  forces.* 
But  at  this  crisis  a  large  fleet  appeared 
ofF  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  It  was  p^^J^i^^^^^,"^ 
Demosthenes  with  seventy-three  new  tri- 
remes, five  thousand  .heavy-armed  warriors,  and  a  large 
body  of  light-armed  troops  of  every  kind;  for  he  had 
largely  reinforced  his  armament  on  the  Ionian  islands 
and  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  In  gorgeous  array,  and  to  the 
cheerful  music  of  fiutes,  the  ships  sailed  into  the  harbor 
without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  The  efi*ect  was 
•  Thuo.  vii.  4—6  ;  Piut.  Me.  19. 
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iodescribable.  Tlie  Syracusana  were  aghast  witli  terror ; 
they  quailed  before  the  power  of  a  city  which,  though 
attacked  on  her  own  soO,  could  yet  continue  to  send  out 
new  fleets  and  again  and  again  recommence  the  war  with 
fresh  vigor.  The  Athenians  once  more  outnumbered  their 
enemies  by  both  land  and  sea;  an  enterprising  com- 
mander stood  at  their  head  ;  and  they  were  filled  with  a 

Demosthenes  rapidly  acquainted  himself  with  the  whole 
situation  of  afEwrs.  He  was  far  from  over  estimating  the 
advantageous  points  in  it;  be  found  the  anay  sick,  and 
the  low-lying  locality  of  the  head-quarters  unhealthy; 
moreover,  the  wet  autumn  season  was  at  hand.  He  there- 
fore demanded  that  no  time  should  be  lost  He  wished 
the  Athenians  without  loss  of  time  to  assume  the  ofien- 
sive,  and  to  become  the  besiegers  instead  of  the  besieged, 
or,  in  case  they  failed  in  this  attempt,  to  quit  the  fatal 
harbor.  Nicias  opposed  these  views.  His  pusillanimity 
had  grown  into  perversity,  and  his  fear  of  attempting 
anything  dangerous  outweighed  every  reasonable  con- 
sideration. He  appealed  to  his  communications  with 
Attic  partisans  in  Syracuse,  declaring  the  city  to  have 
exhausted  her  pecuniary  resources,  and  Gylippus  to  be 
generally  hated  ;  if,  therefore,  the  Athenians  would  only 
bide  their  time,  the  enemy  would  be  the  first  to  begin 
negotiations.  Possibly  the  representations  which  nou- 
rished such  expectations  in  his  mind  were  merely  decep- 
tive delusions. 

The  plan  of  Demosthenes  was  carried 
DemoXlla  "^  i°  t^e  iiovLn(ii\  of  generals.  He  was  himself 
upon  Bpipoiie.  pre-eminently  adapted  by  his  courage  and 
ailSOAugi^^  presence  of  mind  for  striking  the  blow, 
which  was  to  restore  to  the  Athenians  the 
po^easion  of  the  heights  of  Epipolre,  whence  a  year  and 

»1huo.  Tu.  iZ. 
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a  half  ago  they  had  commenced  the  operations  of  the 
siege.  At  eventide  he  led  his  troops  from  the  Anapus  up 
the  trackless  declivities,  unespectedly  fell  upon  the  upper- 
most of  the  Syracuaaa  forts,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword, 
aud  was  already  beginning  to  break  up  the  counter-wall, 
constructed  across  the  heights  by  Gylippus.  The  Athe- 
nians were  once  more  in  posseaaon  of  the  summit  in  the 
rear  of  the  town,  aad  deemed  their  success  complete. 
They  hurried  forward,  in  order  to  take  the  amplest 
advantage  of  their  success;  wheu  they  were 
met  by  the  troops  from  the  city  fortifica-  tatHo  m'^Bpi- 
tions,  to  -whom  the  alarm  had  been  given.  r><>]^  o"^  re- 
'  1   1       1  A  pulse     ol     tno 

A  sangumary  nocturnal  battle  ensued  on  Ailaeniona. 
the  desolate  ridge  of  Epipolte,  which,  after 
a  time,  took  a  turn  unfiivorable  to  the  Athenians,  owing 
to  the  vigorous  on«et  of  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Syracusao 
auxiliaries;  whde  the  Athenians  were  exhausted  and 
unacquainted  ^ith  the  locality.  Confusion  seized  upon 
their  ranks  ;  a  contusion  mci  cased  by  the  Doric  songs  of 
victory  raised  by  their  own  lUies,  the  Corcyr^ans  and  the 
Argives.  The  Atheniins  believed  tliemselves  attacked  in 
the  rear,  until  at  last,  from  the  chaos  of  a  sanguinary 
haiid-to-hand  struggle,  the  troops  of  Demosthenes  rushed 
forth,  hurrying  in  wild  flight  down  the  steep  declivities 
which  they  had  climbed  not  long  before.  After  suffering 
heavy  losses,  being  for  the  most  part  without  arms  and  in 
a  pitiable  plight,  they  reached  the  camp,  where  Nieiaa 
awaited  the  result  of  the  attempt* 

Demosthenes  had  used  his  best  endeavors 
to  place  the  Athenian  expedition  once  more       Demostiienea 
in  a  favorable  position.     His  attack  upon    iag  the  siege. 
Epipolje  was  suitably  designed,  and  skilfully 
and  bravely  executed  ;  but  it  had,  after  a  momentary  suc- 
cess, witliout  his  fault,  resulted  in  utter  failure.    To  re- 
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peat  the  same  attempt  with  a  more  fevoraUe  result  was 
impossible;  and  no  man  could  devise  any  other  means  of 
once  more  placing  Syracuse  iu  a  state  of  siega  Hence 
Demosthenes,  who  from  the  first  had  displayed  perfect 
clearness  and  coolness  of  judgment,  was  not  for  a  moment 
doubtful  as  to  the  present  duty  of  the  generals  who  had 
here,  in  a  foreign  country,  according  to  their  best  judg- 
ment, to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  native  city  and 
of  their  army.  It  was  their  duty  to  lead  the  latter  away, 
as  long  as  freedom  of  movement,  and  a  balance  of  forces 
equal  to  those  of  the  enemy,  remained  to  them.  As  yet, 
retreat  involved  neither  danger  nor  even  shame.  Por,  in- 
stead of  appearmg  in  the  light  of  flight,  their  retreat 
would  merely  seem  a  rational  alteration  of  the  plan  of 
operations,  enjoined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
Nor  would  the  Sicilian  expedition  on  this-  account  come 
to  an  end;  for  better  opportunities  might  be  found  of 
inflicting  damage  upon  the  Syracusans  from  Catana,  than 
from  their  own  harbor.  In  Catana,  or  near  Thapsus,  the 
generals  would  then  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  determine  upon 
further  proceedings,  and  to  send  for  orders  from  the  civic 
assembly  at  home.  Only  let  the  fleet  and  army  find  its 
way  out  of  the  harbor — the  sooner  the  better. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any  rational 
Ni'^^^"''*""'  "^  argument  could  have  been  opposed  to  this 
view.  Burymedon,  who  had  arrived  with 
Demosthenes,  assented  to  it;  but  Nidas  opposed  it. 
Nicias  was  a  man  who  always  acted  on  principle,  and 
who,  being  utterly  devoid  of  self-confidence,  and  incapable 
of  rising  to  an  unfettered  resolution,  desired,  at  all  events, 
to  act  in  as  correct  a  manner  as  possible.  In  insisting 
upon  the  army's  remaining,  he  was  accordingly  by  no 
means  actuated  by  superior  courage,  but  ratlier  by 
timidity  and  fear — fear  of  the  people.  Even  in  the 
shallow  corner  of  the  harbor,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fever-morass  and  the  threatening  enemy,  he  felt  more  at 
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his  ease,  than  when  he  iu  im^nation  beheld  himself 
confronting  the  turbulent  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
attempting  to  justify  himself  for  having  raised  the  seige 
without  orders.  In  Syracuse,  he  felt  he  stood  at  bia  post : 
here  he  could  simply  do  his  duty,  however  arduous  its 
performance  might  be ;  while  at  Athens  he  had  to  expect 
charges  of  fjeason  and  corruption,  as  well  as  the  most  un- 
fair judgment  of  the  entire  campaign:  there  he  saw  the 
whole  wrath  of  the  people,  provoked  by  the  failure  of  the 
expedition,  bursting  over  the  heads  of  its  commanders; 
and  he  was  well  aware  with  whom  lay  the  largest  share 
of  the  responsibility.  He  urged  that  the  enemy  had 
exhausted  their  materials  of  war,  and  that  want  of  pay 
would  soon  cause  the  auxiliary  troops  to  disperse;  aud  he 
continued  to  take  refuge  in  the  existence  of  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  a  party  in  Syracuse,  wherein  he  deceived 
himself,  or  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived-  The  two  gen- 
erals who  had  already  been  his  colleagues  in  the  command 
before  the  arrival  of  the  second  fleet,  voted  on  bis  side; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  army  remained.  Demosthenes 
and  Eurymedon  wrathfully  submitted.  Whole  weeks  of 
precious  and  irrecoverable  time  passed  by;  Niciae  re- 
ceived and  despatched  secret  messages,  but  nothing  else 
was  done.  The  courage  of  the  army  sank  to  a  lower 
pitch  than  ever,  and  a  dispiriting  gloom  settled  more  and 
more  deeply  upon  soldiers  and  commanders,  while  the 
morass-fevers  extended  their  ravages.  And  now  the  spies 
brought  news  of  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  in  the  city. 
At  Selinus,  Gylippus  had  met  the  Pcloponnesians,  who  in 
spring  had  sailed  from  Cape  Tsenarum  to  Libya,  and  who 
arrived  in  Sicily  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  Cyreufeans ; 
and  he  led  his  ancient  broth  ers-in-arms  into  Syracuse,  in 
order,  with  their  help,  to  compass  the  final  victory.  It 
was  the  end  of  August,  Even  Nicias  was  obliged  to  give 
way;  for  the  last  hour  had  arrived. 
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rites,   until    necessity   scared    him    out    of    bis    gloomy 
dreamiags.* 

The  Syracusana  bad  received  newa  of  all 
these  events,  aod  their  thoughts  were  now  AMscIib  of 
entirely  directed  towards  preventing  the  AngMrso."""'' 
escape  of  the  Athenians.  Gylippus  gave 
orders  for  an  attack  by  land  and  sea.  The  Athenians  had 
the  larger  number  of  veaseJa ;  but  they  were  notwith- 
standing defeated.  The  remnant  of  their  fleet  was  driven 
further  and  further  baek  into  the  innermost  corner  of  the 
harbor ;  and  it  was  owing  only  to  the  want  of  caution 
displayed  by  the  Syracuaans  in  the  land  attack,  and  to  the 
braveiy  of  the  Tyrrhenian  auxiliaries,  that  the  fleet  was 
preserved  from  total  annihilation.  When  the  Athenians 
were  once  more  attempting  to  recover  themselves  after 
this  defeat,  they  were  terrified  anew  by  observing  that  the 
Sicilians  were  engaged  in  closing  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  by  placing  vessels  of  both  larger  and  smaller  size, 
connected  by  chains,  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel.f  It  was  now  beyond  all  doubt  too  late  to  wait  , 
for  particular  phases  of  the  moon.  A  life-and-death 
struggle  must  be  commenced  without  any  further  delay, 
if  a  single  man  among  the  Athenian  thousands  was  to 
hope  to  see  his  home  again.  All  the  crews  were  removed 
from  the  works,  and  all  the  vessels,  bad  as  well  as  good — 
about  110  in  all— were  manned.  They  were  secured  as 
well  as  possible  against  the  impulse  of  the  beams  attached 
to  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  were  supplied  with  iron 
grapnels,  to  render  them  more  effective  for  purposes  of 
assault.  An  entrenchment  capable  of  serving  the  need 
of  the  moment  was  thrown  up  on  the  shore,  as  a  tempo- 
raiy  protection  for  the  sick  and  the  baggage ;  and  then 
Demosthenes  advanced  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 

•  As  to  the  eclipse,  Eee  Ttiaa.  vii.  60 ;  Diod.  siii.  12 ;  Plat.  Nia.  23. 
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in  order  to  effect  a  passage  by  force.      Once 

The  last  bnt-    moro  the  Attic  pajan  resounded  ;  and  the 

bor/septrL^"    crews  advanced,  animated  by  the   couragQ 

of  despair.  They  actually  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  central  outlet,  and  in  bearing  down  the  hostile 
vessek  nearest  to  them.  But  soon  the  enemy's  fleets  bore 
down  from  either  eide  towards  the  mouth.  Tiie  ships 
were  driven  against  one  another  in  inextricable  confu- 
sion ;  nearly  two  hundred  vessels  wei-e  engaged  in  a  close 
conflict,  while  the  shores  around  were  Hoed  with  Syra- 
cusan  troops,  and  destruction  threatened  the  Athenians  on 
every  side.  The  chaos  was  so  terrific,  that  none  of  the 
captains  of  the  ships  could  ke«p  to  any  fixed  course ;  all 
freedom  of  movement,  any  clear  view  or  systematic  guid- 
ance of  the  particular  vcsels,  had  become  impossible ; 
and,  without  being  well  aware  how  it  came  about,  the 
Attic  fleet  at  last  moved  back  into  the  haibor,  and  took 
refuge  at  the  fortification  on  the  shore.  But  the  Syra^ 
cusans  on  their  side  had  also  met  with  terrible  losses. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  to  be  done,  but  to  push 
forward  again  on  the  following  day,  and  to  attempt  a 
passage  on  the  only  road  by  which  safety  was  attainable. 
The  Athenians  might  presume  that  the  throng  of  ships 
would  be  less  dense,  and  that  their  own  vessels  would 
hare  greater  freedom  of  movement,  especially  as  they 
still  outnumbered  those  of  the  Syracusans.  The  generals 
were  for  renewing  the  attempt.  But  the  crews  refused. 
The  last  drop  was  now  added  to  the  cnp  of  misery— that 
of  mutinous  insubordination.  The  spirit  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  sunk  so  low,  that  they  were  prevented  by  an 
unconti-oUable  terror  from  entering  their  ships  and  seeking 
the  only  means  of  preservation  remaining  to  them.  They 
demanded  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  retreat  by 
land— an  attempt  promising  absolutely  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess. And  oven  this  hopeless  resolution,  which  was  to  be 
executed  in  the  ensuing  night,  was  delayed.    Deluded  by 
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i  pt  e  opreaentations,  they  allowed  another  entire  day 
t  pa  9  by ;  until  the  Syracusans,  who  had  not  allowed 
any  on.  deration  to  disturb  the  insolence  of  their 
t  umpl  had  slept  off  the  effects  of  tJieir  festive  carouse, 
d  bad  despatched  troops  to  occupy  tho  surrounding 
country.* 

Hereupon  the  Athenians  commenced  their 
march  :  a  march  of  40,000  men,  who,  like  to  Attenians  by 
the  emigrant  population  of  a  city,  wandered  '^°'^'  ^"P*'  ^■ 
laden  with  their  baggage,  away  from  the  coast  into  a  coun- 
try hostile  to  them,  without  any  definite  goal  for  their 
journey,  without  snfBcient  supplies  of  food,  without  confi- 
dence in  their  ultimate  preservation,  tortured  by  fear,  lost 
in  speechless  and  stolid  despair,  or  raging  in  savage  fury 
against  men  and  gods.  For  every  sorrow,  every  trouble 
capable  of  oppressing  human  hearts,  weighed  down  the 
EM>uls  of  the  Athenians,  as  their  army  quitted  the  fata!  spot. 
Their  ships  they  had  seen  one  after  the  other  become  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  To 
their  dead,  whose  corpses  lay  on  the  ground  around,  they 
had  to  bid  farewell,  without  being  able  to  pay  them  the 
last  honors ;  but  most  terrible  of  all  was  it  to  have  to  leave 
behind  on  the  desolate  shore  the  many  wounded  and 
sick,  who  raised  their  voices  in  loud  lamentations  as  their 
relatives  and  tent-fellows  departed,  or  clung^  to  the  skirts 
of  their  garments,  and  let  themselves  be  dragged  along  for 
a  brief  distance,  till  they  sank  prostrate  to  the  ground. 

The  generals  did  their  duty,  and  succeeded  as  far  .as  lay 
in  their  power.  They  arranged  tho  army  in  two  divisions, 
the  van  being  led  by  Nicias,  and  the  rear  by  Demosthenes, 
while  the  baggage  and  implements  of  war  moved  in  the 
midst,  the  soldiers  marching  in  two  oblong  bodies.  The 
more  heavily  that  the  clouds  of  calamity  gathered  round 
the  army,  the  more  loftily  Niciaa  rose  to  a  truly  heroic 

«As  to  the  last  battle  in  tha  harbor,  boo  Thac.   rii.  61— -71. 
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grandeur;  nor  did  this  example  fail  of  its  effect.  Before 
the  army  started  on  the  march,  he  made  a  solemn  address 
to  the  assembled  troops,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with 
courage.  He  represented  to  them  the  possibility  of  gain- 
ing a  strong  position,  whence  they  might  adrantageously 
defend  themselves ;  he  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  sup- 
port from  friendly  tribes  of  the  island ;  he  reminded  them 
of  the  justice  of  the  gods :  for  although  the  splendor  and 
power  of  the  Athenian  host  might  have  at  one  time 
aroused  their  displeasure,  in  its  present  state  it  might  well 
count  upon  their  compassion,  in  whose  power  it  was  to 
raise  again  those  whom  they  had  bowed  to  the  ground. 
Nicias  assured  the  troops,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
bodily  infirmities  under  which  he  suffered,  he  was  con- 
soled by  a  clear  conscience,  and  looted  forward  with  con- 
fidence into  the  darkness  of  the  future.  At  the  same  time 
he  reminded  them,  that  any  possibility  of  success  depended 
upon  their  endurance  and  bravery. 

The  army  marched  up  the  left  bank  of 
th^'^Lffl^of  the  Anapus;  which  river  forms  a  deep 
Asrto,  Sept.  ^ater  course  in  the  reedy  morass  of  the 
^'  goil.      Already  in    this  valley  the  battle 

commenced.  For  the  Syracusans  were  anxious  to  detain 
the  army  in  the  vicmity  of  the  city,  in  order  if  possible 
to  destroy  the  Athenians  under  its  very  eyes.  But  the 
Athenians  forced  a  passage  by  the  ford  leading  into  the 
interior ;  whereupon  their  enemies,  instead  of  any  longer 
attacking  them  in  regular  line,  followed  the  army,  and, 
by  constant  attacks  of  skirmishers  in  its  rear  and  flanks, 
endeavored  gradually  to  consume  its  strength.  Thus  the 
Athenians  on  this  day  advanced  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
and  for  the  first  time  rested  for  the  night  by  the  side  of  a 
hiU.  Oa  the  second  day  they  entered  a  plain,  where  after 
a  short  march  they  baited,  in  order  to  procure  supplies  of 
food  and  water  from  the  dwellings  in  the  neighborhood ; 
which  they  accomplished  without  any  interference  on  the 
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part  of  the  enemy.  For,  meanwhile,  the  latter  had  clearly 
recognized  the  intention  of  the  Athenians,  of  marching 
through  the  high  country  in  the  direction  of  Catana,  and 
had  hastened  on,  in  order  to  occupy  and  wall-in  the  height 
of  AcKe  (at  the  gorge  of  Floridia),  which  lay  across  tho 
line  of  this  route.  On  the  third  day  the  Athenians  ad- 
vanced, and,  after  a  sharp  fight,  were  forced  to  return  to 
their  previous  position.  But  even  here  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  remain,  all  supplies  being  cut  off  from 
them  by  the  cavalry.  They  were  accordingly  obliged  to 
run  the  last  risk  for  forcing  the  pass  on  the  following  day. 
At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  they  made  the  attempt ; 
but,  although  they  charged  with  heroic  bravery,  all  their 
exertions  were  in  vain.  From  tho  cross  walls  closing  up 
dther  branch  of  the  bifurcate  valley,  and  from  the  height 
between,  they  were  exposed  to  a  dense  shower  of  arrows 
and  other  missUes,  without  being  able  to  approach  their 
advei«aries.  A  tempest  and  torrents  of  rain  came  to  the 
enemy's  aid,  and,  notwithstanding  that  their  occurrence 
was  not  by  any  means  a  rarity  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
helped  to  spread  new  terror.  Everything  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Athenians  seemed  to  unite  for  their  destruction.  One 
day  more  of  hopeless  fighting  ensued,  and  brought  with  it 
nothing  but  new  losses  and  wounds.  Accordingly,  when 
night  came  on,  a  new  plan  was  determined  upon ;  and,  while 
tlio  enemy  was  being  deceived  by  means  of  camp-fires,  the 
army  started  on  its  march  towards  the  south, — towards 
the  coast,  where  the  valleys  promised  better  positions  of 
defence,  and  more  convenient  inlets  into  the  interior.  Nicias 
succeeded  in  maintaining  discipline.  At  early  morning 
he  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  and  the  road  to 
Helorus,  leading  from  Syracuse  in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  promontory  of  Sicily.  He  hurried  on  without 
resting,  and  without  waiting  for  Demosthenes.  To  have 
for  the  moment  escaped  their  pursuers  seemed,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Athenians,  in  itself  to  amount  to  a  piece  of  the 
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highest  good  fortune.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand, 
iiiiled  to  advance  with  equal  rapidity.  Towards  noon  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  involved  in  more  fights 
ing.  His  isolated  hody  of  troops  had  to  move  on  whither 
the  enemy  drove  it  forward,  was  then  surrounded,  and 
finally  shut  up  in  some  large  farm-buildiuga  called  the 
Polyzeleum;  'where,  without  being  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  soldiers   rapidly,  and  in  large 

Surrenderor  '  .  „    ,     .         X  >         ■     -i 

the     armj    of  numbers,  fell    before  the  enemy  s  missiles. 

BepT  8?'"''^'  ^'^^  "^■^^  "**  '^^'^^'^  ^^  ^^^-  ®'^  thousand 
in  number,  they  surrendered  to  Gylippus, 
and  Demosthenes  himself,  who  was  forcibly  prevented 
from  ending  his  life  by  his  own  sword,  fell  alive  into  the 
victor's  hands. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  Hi- 
Battle  of  the   cias  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
10,         '  stream  of  Erineus,  near  the  coast.     Here  the 

news  reached  him,  accompanied  by  a  aum- 
mona  to  surrender.  He  promised  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  if  his  troops  were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt. 
These  conditions  were  rejected  and  the  terrible  pursuit  re- 
commenced on  the  e  ghth  lay  N  e  as  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  o  ler  to  rea  h  the  nearest  of  the  parallel 
valleys  by  the  co  t  thit  of  tl  e  A  inarus ;  in  feverish 
haste  the  arm>  h  i  e  1  on  an  1  no  sooner  had  the  water 
come  in  view  than  all  the  s  Idc-s  vithout  taking  heed 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  already  occupied  the  opposite  bank, 
wildly  and  eagerly  rushed  down  the  precipitous  heights, 
wounding  and  trampling  upon  and  hurling  down  one  an- 
other in  their  desire  to  reach  the  water  and  to  quench  their 
burning  thirst.  Some  were,  in  the  very  act  of  drinking, 
swept  away  by  the  river;  others  fell  wounded  into  its 
waters :  for  from  the  hank  the  Sicilian  troops  discharged 
their  arrows  and  javelins  among  the  dense  multitude  crowd- 
ing into  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  fugitives  were  caught  by 
the  cavalry,  and,  sword  in  hand,  the  Peloponnesians  pene- 
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trated  into  the  gorge  to  seize  upon  their  victims,  till  tie 
muddy  water  was  red  with  blood,  and  couid  only  with  dif- 
ficulty force  its  course  through  heaps  of  dead  bodies. 

With  this  massacre,  and  the  dissolution  of 
all  order  and  discipline,  before  hia  eyes,  Ki-  Hioiaa?"  " 
cias  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  hope  of 
saving  any  part  of  the  army.  He  surrendered  to  Gylip- 
pus,  on  condition  of  the  massacre  being  stopped  by  the 
latter,  and  the  lives  of  the  remainder  spared.  As  to  him- 
self, Nidas  left  it  to  the  Spartan  to  deal  with  him  as  he 
listed.  No  formal  treaty  was  concluded.  Many  were  pi- 
tilessly  cut  to  pieces,  even  after  the  surrender  had  taken 
pla«e ;  others  were  captured  singly,  and  then  put  aside  as 
domestic  slaves.  Finally,  m  the  midst  of  the  general  con- 
fusion, a  not  inconsiderable  number  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  escape  immediately,  or  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  to 
Catana.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  those  who  were  led  ia 
triumph  into  Syracuse,  when  Gylippus  returned  from  hia 
cruel  chase,  amounted  to  not  more  than  7,000  or  there- 
abouts. The  great  mass  of  the  prisoners  were 
placed  in  the  stone-quarries;  where,in  close  thc^ri^^l" 
confinement  between  high  vertical  rocks, 
they  were  exposed  without  protection  to  the  glowing  heat 
of  the  sun,  as  welt  as  to  the  frost  of  the  autumn  nights. 
In  order  that  the  promise  given  to  Nicias  might  not  be 
directly  broken,  they  were  supplied  with  provisions  for 
eight  months-— viz.,  with  barley  and  water — but  only  to  the 
amount  of  half  the  most  meagre  allowance  of  a  slave,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  were  in  their  utter  misery  exhibited 
as  a  spectacle  to  the  people,  who  in  curious  groups  looked 
down  from  above  upon  the  wretched  abode,  where  the  living 
dragged  on  their  existence  in  the  midst  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead.  At  last  the  Syraensans  were  unable  to  tolerate 
the  existence  among  them  of  so  much  misery.  After  a 
term  of  seventy  days,  the  horrible  dungeon  wae  opened, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisonera  were  sold  as  slaves  j 
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only  tbiKe  wlio  were  Athenians  by  birth,  asd  the  Siciliaa 
Greets,  being  still  kept  back.  We  may  willingly  beliove 
the  cousoliag  statemeat :  that,  in  parti<?ular  instances,  tho 
Athenians,  of  whom  many  lived  in  servitude  outside  as 
well  as  in  Syracuse,  found  their  attainments  stand  them  in 
good  stead,  and  that  they  contrived  in  particular  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  their  masters,  and  to  assuage  tho 
hardship  of  their  own  condition,  by  reciting  favorite  pas- 
sages from  Euripides. 

Immediately  after  the  final  battle  a  pub- 
Death  of  Ni-     ,.        .      ,  /  ,     ,,  -^T-    ■  1 

oiftB  andDemoa-  lic  judgment  was  held  over  Niciaa  and 
thenes.  Demosthenea.     Gylippus  wished  their  lives 

to  be  spared,  so  that  he  might  take  them  to  Sparta.  He 
was  aware  that  he  could  procure  no  satisfaction  for  his 
fellow-citizens  greater  than  that  of  placing  in  their  hands 
the  victor  of  Pylus.  But  his  influence  over  the  Syracusana 
was  not  suffleient  to  induce  them  to  restrain  theic  savage 
cravings  for  vengeance.  The  demagogues  even  vitupe- 
rated the  man  to  whom  the  city  owed  everything,  and 
would  not  allow  moderate  politicians  like  Hermocrates  to 
address  the  people.  The  most  vehement  outcry  against 
sparing  the  generals  was  raised  by  those  citizens  who  had 
secretly  intrigued  with  Nicias,  and  who  were  afraid  of  the 
statements  which  he  might  make.  Tlie  Corinthians  who 
were  in  Syracuse  encouraged  this  feeling  of  passionate  re- 
venge, in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  future 
danger  arising  to  themselves  from  the  Attic  generals  ;  and 
thus  a  decree  was  passed  for  their  execution.  It  was  Her- 
mocrates who  did  them  the  last  act  of  kindnees,  by  send- 
ing them  information  of  the  decree  before  the  assembly 
had  separated,  and  by  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity 
of  putting  an  end  to  their  lives  with  their  own  bands. 
Theii-  corpses  were  exposed  at  the  city-gate ;  and  this  long 
series  of  fearful  acts  of  vengeance  was  crowned  by  the  in- 
stitution of  an  annual  popular  festival  in  Syracuse,  called 
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tlie  Asinaria,  in  remembcance  of  the  massacre  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Asiuarus.* 

Thus  the  Sicilian  expedition  ended  in  a      ^    . 

,  .  ,  ,  .       ,  ...  Eeview  of  tlie 

series  of  events,  which  to  this  day  it  is  im-  Sipiijan  ospedi- 
possible  to  recall  without  a  feeling  of  horror,  gjj'ij^^*'"* '"  "^ 
Their  nature  ia  such  as  to  make  na  forget 
everything  which  preceded  them :  whether  we  consider 
tlieir  critical  importance,  or  the  tremendous  revolutions  of 
fortune,  or  even  merely  the  number  of  the  states  involved 
in  them.  The  boundary  feuda  between  Egesta  and  Seli- 
nus  had  led  to  a  general  war  in  which,  besides  the  two 
great  confederacies,  all  the  Sicilian  cities  and  the  Italian 
peoples,  the  Messapians,  the  lapygiana,  and  Tyrrhenians, 
had  taken  part ;  the  ancient  feuds  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  become  a  Mediterranean  war,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  raised  the  passions  of  the  different  parties  to  a 
combative  fury,  which  no  longer  confined  its  hopes  to 
obtaining  one  or  more  victories  and  advantages,  but  ex- 
tended them  to  the  annihilation  of  the  foe. 

As  to  the  result  of  the  Sicilian  war,  Greece  had  never 
experienced  anything  similar  in  the  history  of  her  internal 
feuds.     For  since  the  Persian  wars  it  had  never  come  to 

•  Coneerningtharstreat  of  the  Athenians,  see  Leabe,  Trans,  of  B.  S. 
of  Lit.,  2d  Series,  iii.  pp.  320  ff.  Bat  the  topography  of  ths  march  atiJI 
remains  obsenra;  a  earefnl  Entvoy  of  the  diBfriot  of  Aoneum  Lepaa  ia 
required,  before  we  c^ri  tmiierstand  what  obliged  the  AthoDiana  to  tsko 
this  ronte,  and  what  ocearred  there.  The  eight  days  reckoned  in  Plut. 
Mc.  are  oorreot,  notwithstanding  Grote,  iv.  2fl3,  note.  It  is  cridont  from 
Thno.  vii.  88,  that  there  were  really  persona  at  Syraouae  who  Itopt  np  nn 
nndoratandingwith  Nioiaai  but  this  does  not  prove  that  their  intend  ona 
towards  him  were  honest,  which  I  have  questioned  ia  the  test.  The 
Aainaria  aro  Kud  to  have  bean  kept  up  as  a  featival  tj>  the  present  day 
(Smith,  DUt.  of  Or.  and  Earn.  Geogr.,  \.li<i).  As  to  the  death  of  Hiciaa 
and  Demosthenes,  Timsaua  contradiots  TIiuo.  yii.  S,  and  Fhilistns  (ap. 
Plut.  Nie.l6).  It  might  be  oonjeetured,  that  Timteos  has  used  his  ut- 
most endeayoura  lo  place  the  SynumBaae,  and  HermoorateiB  ia  partieutar, 
in  tho  most  faTOrablu  light  possible. 
13 
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pasa,  that  on  tlie  one  side  all  had  been  so  completely  lost, 
while  on  the  other  all  was  won.  The  long  list  of  errors 
and  mishaps  which  brought  so  utter  a  ruin  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, notwithstanding  their  inflexible  endui-ance  and  mar- 
velloua  bravery,  opens  with  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
undertaliing.  They  equip  a  .military  and  naval  armada 
such  as  Greece  had  never  before  seen  ;  but  while  intending 
to  conquer  the  far  Wfst,  they  are  in  their  own  home  ruled 
by  a  traitorous  party,  which  is  guiltily  hazarding  for  its 
own  purposes  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  they  venture  upon 
an  enterprise  demanding  a  leader  of  fearless  resolution  and 
versatile  skill,  and  convert  the  only  man  possessing  the  re- 
quired qualifications  into  an  enemy  of  the  state,  and  into 
an  ^versaiy  of  his  own  work;  they  confide  the  conduct 
of  the  war  to  a  sick  and  timid  commander,  who  personally 
objects  to  it;  and  they  meet  with  an  enemy  more  danger- 
ous than  all  against  whom  they  have  before  contended — 
an  enemy  who  fully  shares  the  hatred  of  the  Dorians 
against  Athens,  and  who  at  the  same  time  possesses  an 
abundance  of  resources,  and  a  mental  mobility  unknown  to 
other  Dorian  states.  Among  all  hostile  cities,  Syracuse 
was  the  one  whose  citizens  most  resembled  the  Athenians; 
hence  nothing  but  the  most  brilliant  display  of  Attic  energy 
could  be  expected  to  overcome  them.  But,  in  fa«t,  all  the 
gifts  by  means  of  which  the  generals  of  Athens  were  wont 
to  conquer,  were  in  this  war  on  the  side  of  her  enemies ; 
and  the  Athenians,  whose  whole  strength  consisted  in  bold 
offensive  war,  were  driven  to  carry  on  a  relaxing,  and  a 
more  and  more  hopeless  series  of  defensive  operations,  in 
which  they  gradually  wasted  away  evei-ything  on  which 
success  depended — health,  numbers,  materials,  discipline, 
and  military  ardor.  On  the  other  hand,  when  once  all 
hopes  of  victory  had  been  fi'ustrated,  and  when  the  whole 
attention  of  the  leaders  should  have  been  concentrated  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  army,  it  was  again  Nicias  whose 
1  the  only  rational  plans,  viz.,  those  of 
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iiustiieius.  ^t  was  now  the  timorous  general  who  re- 
.„„„d  to  quit  his  position;  and  tlius  he,  who  kbored  under 
a  morbid  fear  of  offending  men  and  gods,  was  made  to  draw 
down  upon  his  lilted  head  the  heaviest  load  of  blame. 

Yet  the  result  of  the  war  was  not  merely  dependent  on 
individual  personages  and  mdividnal  calamities;  the  whole 
of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  paid  the  penalty  for  its 
unrofleeting  rashness  and  perversity.  Athens  suffered  tor 
the  unsound  policy  which  she  had  pursued  smce  the  last 
ostracism,  for  her  habit  of  holf-measurea  and  half-resolves ; 
inasmuch  as  she  allowed  herself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
tempting  delusions  of  the  boldest  policy  of  conquest,  with- 
out  bringing  herself  to  taire  the  steps  which  alone  were  able 
to  secure  its  success.  The  Athenians  followed  Alcibiades, 
and  yet  refused  to  confide  in  him;  they  pursued  B  policy 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  of  former  days,  and  yet  refused 
to  dismiss  the  men  who  represented  the  Tory  poMlioalprm- 
ciples  which  the  people  had  reMnquished.  The  Athenians 
attempted  to  reconcile  what  was  irreconcilable,  and  en- 
d  according  to  their  despotic  whim  to  force  their 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  eiecute  their  com- 


The  primary  cause  of  this  long  cham  of  calamities  ac- 
cordingly  consisted  in  the  feet,  that  the  Athenian  people 
deserted  the  principles  of  Pericles.  He  had  secured  lo 
Athens  an  impregnable  power,  and  had  guaranteed  her  its 
endurance ;  but  solely  on  condition  of  conffning  herself  to 
the  preservation  of  her  empire,  and  not  risliing  the  welfare 
of  the  state  by  any  unnecessary  venture,  or  attempt  at  pur- 
suing a  hazardous,  offensive  policy.  And  now  this  very 
condition  was  directly  violated.  An  undertaking  was 
commenced  which,  in  any  event,  could  not  &,il  to  mvolvo 
the  state  m  ruin.  For  if  tlie  undertaking  succeeded,  the 
gain  must  fall  to  those  who  had  fostered  the  vague  cravings 
of  the  Athenians  for  a  vast  empire,  in  order  by  this  means 
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to  raise  themselves  personally  above  law  and  constitution. 
Aa  the  cociiucrar  of  Syracuse  aud  the  master  of  Sicily  and 
its  treasures,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  he  might,  by 
the  distribution  of  the  rich  spoils,  attach  tohia  person,  Al- 
eibiades  would  have  overthrown  the  democracy,  and  de- 
prived the  civic  community,  whidi  was  incapable  of  go 
■veming  a  Mediterranean  empire,  of  both  power  and  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  result  should  prove  unfavorable, 
it  would  not  amount  merely  to  the  failure  of  a  single  un- 
dertaking, but  the  entire  foundations  of  the  Attic  common- 
wealth would  be  shaken.  For,  a  loss  which  other  states 
might  bear,  it  waa  out  of  the  power  of  Athens  to  recover, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  mere  maintenance  of  her  power  demanded 
an  intense  exertion  of  all  her  forces,  and  the  preservation 
of  her  resources  in  their  integrity.  And  although  it  may 
frequently  be  the  case  with  other  states,  that  their  mia- 
fortnnes  only  contribute  to  procure  them  sympathy  and 
new  allies,  who  grudge  the  victorious  party  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  victory,  this  rule  failed  to  apply  to  Athens. 
For  the  only  consequence  of  her  calamities  was,  that  all 
her  enemies  gathered  together,  both  old  and  new,  both  open 
foes  and  those  whose  hostility  she  had  hitherto  suppressed ; 
and  against  this  terrible  combiaatlon  she  stood  alone, 
broken  in  strength,  and  isolated  in  position. 

The  Sicilian  expedition  is  accordingly  something  more 
than  an  episode  in  the  great  war— it  is  the  crisis  of  that 
war :  the  judgment  held  over  the  city  of  Pericles,— a  re- 
taliatory judgment,  from  which  she  was  never  again  able 
to  raise  herself  to  her  former  greatness.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  did  the  Sicilian  cities  reap  blessings  from  the 
result  of  the  expedition.  The  ancient  discord  among  them 
manifested  itself  anew.  After  the  destnietion  of  the 
Athenian  armament,  the  Egestteans  were  defenceless 
victims  m  the  hands  of  their  insolent  enemies;  they 
therefore  summoned  the  Carthagmians  into  the  country. 
In  01.  xcii.  3  (b.c.  409)  Hannibal,  the  son  of  HamUcar, 
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landed  on  the  Sicilian  coast  to  avenge  the  day  of  Himera, 
and  soon  a  number  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  Greek 
cities,  Selinua,  Himera,  and  Acragas,  lay  m  ruins.* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DECELEAN  WAE. 


Beoeption  at    expedition  reached  Athens,  the  first  impres- 
Atheus   of   tho      .  '  t     ^.    ^  i       ■.  . 

Sicilian  newa.  sion  was  BUch,  that  a  calamity  so  vast,  and 
so  far  beyond  conception,  was  held  impoasi- 
hle;  and  even  the  most  trustworthy  witnesses  obtained  no 
credence.  Then,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
believing  the  tremendous  feet,  endless  lamentations  filled 
the  city.  There  was  no  house  in  it  which  had  not  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  relatives  and  friends,  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whose  fate  added  a  sharper  pang  to  the  general  grief; 
and  the  thought  of  the  survivors  was  yet  more  painful, 
than  the  sorrow  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  known  to 
have  feUen ;  although  even  in  their  caeo  their  shameful 
end,  and  the  neglect  of  all  religious  observances  towards 
them,  yet  further  embittered  the  feelings  of  natural  regret. 
When  the  Athenians  recovered  from  the  first  stupefectiou 
of  grief,  they  called  to  mind  the  causes  of  the  whole 
calamity,  and  hereupon  in  passionate  fiiry  turned  ronnd 
upon  all  who  had  advised  the  expedition,  or  who  had 
encouraged  vain  hopi3s  of  victory,  as  orators,  prophets,  or 
soothsayers.  Finally,  the  general  excitement  passed  into 
the  phase  of  despair  and  terror,  conjuring  up  dangers 
even  greater  and  more  imminent  than  existed  in  reality. 
Tlie  citizens  every  day  expected  to  see  the  Sicilian  fieet 
with  the  Peloponn^iana  appear  oif  the  harbor,  to  take 
possession  of  the  defenceless  city ;  and  they  believed  that 
the  last  days  of  Athens  had  arrived. 
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■    And  iu  truth  it  seemed  out  of  the  question 

that  she  would  be  able  to  recover  from  this    .ituation^^'^of 


blow.  For  the  reverses  previously  esperi-  Atiana.  Oi.  sci. 
eiiaed  by  the  city  in  Egypt,  in  Thrace,  and  winter.' 
in  Bfeotia,  would  not  admit  of  even  a 
distant  comparison  with  the  present  calamity.  In  the 
present  case,  Athens  had  risted  all  her  military  and  naval 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  Syracuse.  More 
than  two  hundred  ships  of  state,  with  their  entire  equip- 
mentjhad  been  lost;  and  if  we  reckon  up  the  numbers 
despatched  on  successive  occasions  to  Sicily,  the  sura  total, 
inclusive  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  may  be  calculated  at 
about  sixty  thousand  men,  A  squadron  still  lay  in  the 
waters  of  Naupactus ;  but  even  this  was  in  danger  and 
exposed  to  attack  from  the  Corinthians,  who  had  equipped 
fresh  forces.  The  docks  and  naval  arsenals  were  empty, 
and  the  treasury  likewise.  In  the  hopes  of  enormous 
booty  and  an  abundance  of  new  revenues,  no  expense  had 
been  spared ;  and  the  resources  of  the  city  were  entirely 
exhausted.  For,as  the  Egestffians'  promises  of  contribu- 
tions had  proved  delusive,  the  annual  pay  of  the  troops 
alone  amounted  to  double  the  annual  revenue,  The  sums 
of  money  laid  by  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  accord- 
ingly been  speedily  used  up ;  and  it  had  already  become 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  want  of  money,  to  dismi^  to 
their  homes  the  Thracian  mercenaries,  who  were  to  have 
been  despatched  to  join  the  army  at  Syracuse,  At  the 
same  tirae  the  money  capital  of  the  people  itself  had  suf- 
fered severely  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  triorarchs,  who  had 
supplied  both  the  equipment  of  the  vessels  and  voluntary 
pecuniary  contributions ;  and  a  large  amount  of  coin  had 
been  found  on  the  persons  of  the  prisoners  by  tbe  enemy, 
and  had  been  secured  by  him. 

But,  far  heavier  than  the  material  losses  in  money, 
ships,  and  men,  was  the  moral  blow  which  had  been 
received  by  Athens,  and  which  was  raore  dangerous  in  her 
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c^Be  thi  n  that  of  iny  o  1  er  state  because  her  whole 
po  er  a  base  1  on  the  fea  a  p  red  q  th  subje  t  s  ateg 
60  ng  a?  they  siw  the  flee  of  Athens  ab  lutely 
supreme  it  eea  The  b  n  of  this  fear  h'ld  now  been 
len  oved  d  tu  bance  to  n  tl  e  isliud  ta  cs  wh  h 
ve  e  most  ne  eis^ary  to  itl  en  and  vho  e  ex  ?  en  e 
eemed  to  be  m  t  ndi  ol  bly  benl  1  v  \  th\t  of 
Att  a  —  n  Eubce  Ch  anl  Leio  ever  wl  ere  the 
olg^r  hical  partes  ri  el  1  r  h  il,  n  i  to  ov 
throw  the  odioua  dominion  of  Athens ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  even  when  at  the  height  of  their  power,  had 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  mastering  certain  of  the 
revolted  cities,  now  that  their  resources  were  utterly  ex- 
hausted, had  to  apprehend  a  universal  revolt.  Lastly, 
they  had  lost  confidenGe  in  their  own  constitution  ;  for,  as 
will  be  remembered,  even  before  the  departure  of  the 
SieUiau  expedition  a  thoroughly  revolutionary  state  of 
affairs  had  obtained;  and  it  was  now  clear  that  the 
existing  constitution  was  unequal  to  the  protecting  of  the 
state  from  internal  dissolution,  and  still  less  capable  of 
offering  a  pledge  for  the  continuance  of  its  power.* 
Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  without  sending  out  an  army  or  in- 
S  arS'^''''™  "^  curring  any  danger  or  losses,  secured  to  her- 
self the  greatest  advantages,  such  as  she 
could  not  have  obtained  from  the  most  Eucce^ful  cam- 
paign. Gylippus  had  again  proved  the  value  of  a  single 
Spartan  man :  inasmuch  as  in  the  hour  of  the  greatest 
danger  his  personal  conduct  had  altered  the  course  of  the 
most  important  and  momentous  transaction  of  the  entire 
war.  He  was,  in  a  word,  the  more  fortunate  successor  of 
Brasidas.  The  authority  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  the  pea^e  of  Nieias  had  weakened,  was  now  re- 
stored; with  the  exception  of  Argos  and  Elis,  all  her 

^  As  i«  fhe  condition  of  Athens  at  tMs  time,  see  Thno.  liii.  1. 
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allies  were  on  amicable  terms  witli  her ;  the  brethren  of 
her  race  beyond  the  sea,  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  had, 
by  the  attack  made  by  the  Athenian  invasion,  been  drawn 
info  the  war,  and  had  now  become  the  most  zealous  and 
ardent  allies  of  the  Peloponnesians.  And  their  numbers 
included  not  only  the  states  actually  attacked  by  Athens, 
— states  whose  desire  for  vengeance  continued  even  now 
unappeased, — but  even  in  Thurii  the  Peloponnesian  party 
now  prevailed,  and  induced  the  Thui-iatse  to  renounce  theii- 
friendly  relations  with  the  Athenians,  of  which  they  had 
only  recently  ^ven  so  signal  a  proof  (p.  385).  Moreover, 
the  Athenians  had  driven  the  most  capable  of  all  living 
statesmen  and  commanders  into  the  enemy's  camp.  No 
man  was  better  adapted  than  Alcibiades  for  rousing  the 
slowly-moving  Ijacedfemonians  to  energetic  action ;  and 
it  was  he  who  supplied  them  with  the  best  advice,  and 
with  the  most  accurate  information  as  to  Athenian  politics 
and  localities.  Lastly,  the  Spartans  were  at  the  present 
time  under  a  warlike  king,  the  enterprising  and  ambitious 
Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  who  had  already  at  Mantinea 
(p.  310)  restored  the  honor  of  the  Spartan  arms,  and  who 
was  eagerly  engaged  in  redeeming  all  the  mistakes  which 
he  had  fonnerly  committed  in  the  course  of  the  feuds  with 
Argos,  and  in  restoring  to  its  pristine  height  the  royal 
authority,  which,  since  01,  xc.  3  (b,  c.  418),  had  been 
fiirther  weakened  by  the  institution  of  a  corporation  of 
ten  members,  bound  to  accompany  the  king  in  the  field  as 
a  council  of  war. 

Thus  Sparta  stood  at  the  head  of  her  confederates,  ani- 
mated by  a  new  spirit  of  self-confidence,  and 
warranted  in  expecting  the  utter  dissolution  navj  and  of 
of  the  hostile  confederation.  Athens'  su-  """"y- 
premacy  by  sea  seemed  irretrievably  lost  to  her;  and 
already  Sparta  held  in  reailiness  her  military  governors, 
to  be  despatched  into  the  cities  which  had  revolted  against 
the  Athenians,   and   to   make  her   mistress  of  their  re- 
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sources.  It  seemed  as  if  -victory  were,  like  a  ripe  fruit,  to 
drop  into  the  lap  of  the  Spartans.  But  for  a  full  and 
complete  victory  she  needed  a  naval  force  of  her  own. 
The  isolated  island  and  coast  towns  were  incapable  of 
forming  a  united  forco  m  war ;  nor  would  it  be  expedient 
for  Sparta  to  depend  upon  the  aecident  of  their  individual 
views,  if  she  was  to  assume  the  vaeant  inheritance  of  the 
naval  supremacy ;  while  the  young  navy  of  the  Siceliotes, 
though  offering  a  welcome  accession  of  strength,  was 
equally  unable  to  supply  the  void  of  a  navy  belongiog  to 
Sparta  herself.  A  strong  central  force  was  needed,  around 
which  the  auxiliaries  gathering  on  all  sidea  might  form ;  a 
Spartan  fleet  was  required  to  form  a  point  of  union  for  the 
several  at  prfsent  detached  squadrons.  But  for  this  pur- 
pose none  of  the  requisite  preliminary  measures  had  been 
taken.  For  although  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  con- 
viction as  to  the  existence  of  this  necessity  had  become 
more  and  more  universal  (p.  177),  yet  the  obstacles  in  its 
way  had  by  no  mear^  been  surmounted.  The  ancient  dis- 
like sdU  continued  to  prevail  gainst  an  energetic  naval 
armament ;  nor  had  Sparta's  incapacity  for  becoming  a 
naval  power  undergone  any  change.  The  Spartan  soldiery 
spurned  the  idea  of  serving  on  shipboard :  all  the  suc- 
cesses which  might  chance  to  be  obtamed  by  sea  were 
owing  to  the  subordinate  classes  of  the  population,  and 
accordingly  constituted  a  menace  against  the  power  of  the 
Dorian  hoplites,  on  which  the  state  was  based.  Again,  in 
financial  matters,  Sparta  still  viewed  everything  from  an 
antiquated  point  of  view.  She  was  without  a  eoDfederate 
treasury,  without  regular  revenues  from  her  confederates, 
and  her  citizens  were  without  private  fortunes,  which 
might  have  enabled  them  to  support  the  state,  and  have 
allowed  the  latter  to  venture  upon  extraordinary  exertions. 
The  truth  now  became  palpable  of  what  Archidamus  had 
predicted  already  at  the  outset  of  the  war :  that  the  ulti- 
mate victoiy  would  be  less  dependent  upon   arms   than 
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upoa  money.  It  might  be  pt^ible  to  overcome  the  pre- 
vailing dislike  against  a  naval  armament,  considuriug  that 
the  latter  was  so  absolntely  demanded  by  present  circum- 
Btances,  and  at  the  same  time  by  them  so  essentially 
facUitated.  Hence  nothing  was  now  required,  except 
pacimiary  means.  And  even  tbese  now  unexpectedly 
oifered  themselves  to  the  Spartans,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  which  had  in  the  meantime  occurred  in  the  Persian 
empire. 

The  relations  between  the  Greek  states 
andPereia  had  never  been  entirely  broken  twesn  Sparta 
off.  The  Spartans  had  entered  into  re-  ""iP""'*- 
peated  negotiations  with  the  Great  King  (p.  75  f.); 
but  these  negotiations  had  remained  ineffectual,  since 
even  in  these  diplomatic  transactions  the  Spartans  had 
never  been  able  to  attain  to  the  pursuit  of  a  clear  and  de- 
cided policy.  Moreover,  great  difficulties  in  reality  at- 
tached to  these  negotiations.  For  the  Persians  consistently 
adhered  to  their  principles,  claiming  all  the  territories  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  their  own ;  and  refused  to  allow 
any  other  basis  for  arriving  at  an  understanding.  Accord- 
ingly, there  could  be  no  question  of  an  agreement,  unless 
the  Spartans  would  consent  to  sacrifice  these  coast  towns 
and  to  support  and  guarantee  their  reunion  with  the  Per- 
sian empire.  On  this  sole  condition  might  the  Persians 
be  found  ready  to  support  Sparta  with  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions against  Athens.  How  although  the  Spartans  were 
utterly  indifferent  aa  to  the  liberty  of  the  Hellenes  beyond 
the  sea,  yet  reasons  easily  conceivable  prevented  them 
from  entering  into  an  agreement  of  this  nature  by  means 
of  a  treaty,  and  from  thus  openly  contravening  their  policy 
towards  Hellas,  such  as  they  had  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
announced  it  to  be.  Nor  were  they  now  any  more  than 
before  inclined  to  engage  in  a  naval  war  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  the  treaties  would  have  entailed  upon  them,  if  the 
same  were  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  Persians,    These  con- 
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eiderations  explain  the  fact  of  so  many  fiitilo  negotiations. 
At  Susa,  discontent  waa  felt  at  the  drcumstance,  that  of 
the  many  envoys  who  arrived  from  Sparta  each  contra- 
dicted his  predecessors;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  not 
thought  well  wholly  to  break  off  these  ncgo- 
in  Sp'^'r'ta!"'""^^  tiations.  Accordingly,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  war,  Artaphernes  was  sent  to  Sparta, 
for  the  purpose  of  at  last  obtaining  a  clear  and  decisive 
answer.  But  he,  together  with  his  despatches,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  contrived  to  gain  him  over 
to  their  mterests ;  so  that  he  returned  to  the 
ttt^erx'^'  "*  OK  Great  King  aceorapanied  by  Athenian  en- 
jsxxYui  i  (B  0,    Yojg_     The  negotiations,  which  were  here- 

"'  upon  to  be  carried  on  in  favor  of  Athens, 

weie,  however,  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  (01. 
Ixxxviii.  4.  (b.  C.  425). 

The  change  of  rulers  was  accompanied  by  momentous 
revolutions.  Tor  the  legitimate  successor  and  last  Achee- 
menide  of  the  true  blood-royal,  Xel^s;es  II.,  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  half-brother  Sogdianus ;  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
in  the  same  year  overthrown  by  Ochua  (another  bastard 
of  Artaserxes),  who  hereupon  ascended  the  throne  as 
Darius  II.*     His  rule  failed  to  restore  tran- 

Darma  It.  quQity,  Everywbere  sedition  raised  its 
bead,  particularly  in  Asia  Minor.  Pissuthnes,  the  son  of 
Hystaspea,  who  bad  on  several  previous  occasions  inter- 
fered in  Greek  affiurs  (p.  117),  rose  in  revolt.  He  was 
supported  by  Greek  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  an 
Athenian  of  the  name  of  Lycon.  The  treachery  of  the 
latter  enabled  Darius  to  overthrow  Pissuthnes,  whose  son, 
Amorges,  maintained  himself  by  Athenian 

Ti..apherne!.   ^j^  [^  c^^ia.!    After  the  fall  of  Pissuthues, 

*  The  accession  of  Diriua  Nothua  folia  Deo.  434,  according  to  Dioa. 
lii.  71:  Tliuo.  viii.  53  and  tho  Canon. 
t  Kevolt  of  Amorges :  Thuo.  vlii.  fi- 
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Ttssaphemes  and  Phamabazua  appear  in  Asia  Minor  as 
tlie  iirst  digaitariea  of  the  Great  King.  Tissaphernes  suc- 
ceeded Pissutlmes  as  satrap  in  the  raariiime  provinces.* 
Ho  was  furious  at  the  assistance  offered  by  Athena  to  the 
party  of  his  adversaiy;  moreover,  the  Great  King  (possi- 
bly in  consequence  of  the  Sicilian  war  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Attic  fleet)  demanded  that  the  tributes  long  with- 
held by  the  coast-towna,  ivhieh  were  still  regarded  as 
subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  should  now  be  levied.  Tis- 
saphernes was  obliged  to  pay  the  sums  according  to  the 
rate  at  which  they  were  entered  in  the  imperial  budget  of 
Persia ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  reimburse  himself  found 
himself  forced  to  pursue  a  war  polity  As  th:-  Per  lau 
empire  had  sunk  to  80  miseiable  a  conlition  thit  no  at- 
tempt could  be  made  to  ad\  ance  unasoist  1  even  against 
the  broken  power  of  the  Athenians  e^erythmg  now  de- 
pended for  the  satrap  ipm  obtaining  assistance  from  a 
Greek  quarter.  Ha  founi  opportunities  fcr  this  purpose 
in  Ionia  itself,  in  all  the  more  important  cities  of  which  a 
Persian  party  existed  (p  117)  All  these  cities  f  Ifc  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  Attic  supremacy,  while  the 
trading  population  found  the  uninterrupted  continuance 
of  a  state  of  war  highly  irksome,  as  disturbing  their  com- 
munications with  the  interioi'.  The  most  important  and 
only  independent  power  in  Ionia  was  Chios. 
Here  the  aristocratic  families  had  with  great  tiona' with  Chios 
sagacity  contrived  to  retain  the  government.  """1  Erjthcie. 
Already  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  they  had  been 
suspected  of  an  intention  of  revolting  against  Athens;  but 
they  had  afterwards  induced  the  Athenians  to  confirm 
their  constitution  anew,  since  which  time  they  had  feith- 
fully  fulfilled  their  federal  obligations.  After  the  great 
losses  which  they  too  had  suffered  in  SicQy,  they  were  still 

•  Tissapheraos  ^paTriyh,  rCi„  Kit,^,  Thuo.  viil.  5 ;  cf.  Hikolai,  PoUtik 
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able to  boast  a  force  of  sisty  sliip3.  It  was  their  govei'a- 
ment  which  now  bacamc  the  focus  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Athena,  in  tlie  first  instance  establishing  a  connection  on 
the  opposite  shore  with  Erythrts.  Hereupon  Tissaphernes 
opened  n^otiations  with  both  cities,  and  ia  conjunction  with 
them  despatched  an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  charged 
with  persuading  the  Spartans  to  place  themselves  at  the 
hea,d  of  the  Ionian  movement,  the  satrap  at  the  same  time 
promising  to  supply  pay  and  provisions  to  the  Peloponue- 
sian  forces. 

The  situation  of  Phamabazus  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Tissaphemes.  Phamabazus 
was  the  satrap  of  the  northern  province,  the  centre  of 
which  was  Dascyleum  on  the  Propontis,  while  it  compre- 
hended the  regions  of  the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  Bithynia, 
and  Cappadocia.  He  ruled  over  the  Trojan  country  with 
the  forests  of  Mount  Ida,  so  extremely  important  for  the 
i-equiremeuts  of  ship-building,  and  had  in  his  hands  the 
points  most  formidable  in  case  of  a  naval  war  against 
Athens.  Pharnabazus  sent  to  Sparta,  with  sums  of  money, 
two  Greek  partizans  who  had  been  expelled  from  their 
native  statfs,  Calligitus  of  Megara  and  Timagoras,  who 
was  a  leader  of  the  party  friendly  to  the  Persians  at  Cyzi- 
cus.  They  were  commissioned  to  induce  the  Peloponne- 
aiana  to  direct  their  attention  towards  the  Hellespont. 
Thus  Pharnabazus  endeavored  to  outbid  Tissaphernes  in 
his  promises ;  and  two  powerful  satraps  became  rival 
suitors  for  the  favor  of  Sparta,  to  whom  they  offered 
money  and  their  alliance.* 

Lastly,  neither  was  the  nearest,  and  the 
most  insidious,  of  all  the  enemies  of  Athens 
inactive,    Thebes  had  obstinately  refused  to  accede  to  the 
peace  of  Nicias,  had  taken  Paaactum,  and  had  then  de- 
stroyed the  fortress  before  it  was  restored  to  Athens  (p. 

»  PhamabaauB  and  Canigitna :  Thno.  viii.  6, 
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291) ;  and  had  recently  been  sorely  irritated  by  a  spiteful 
surprise  executed  upon  the  city  of  Mycaleasua  by  tbs  Thra- 
ciaus  dismiaaed  from  Athens  (p.  415)  under  the  leadership 
of  Diitrephes,*  Tliebes  had  also  sent  auxiliary  troops  to 
Sicily,  and  had  takeu  an  iuiportaEt  part  ia  the  overthrow 
of  the  Athenians  there  ;  and  she  was  now  arming  for  a  new 
war,  again,  as  before,  effecting  an  uflderstanding  with  Les- 
bos (p.  105  f.). 

While  thus  the  most  dangerous  combina- 
tions were  on  all  sides  forming  against  ti,^'^'^r^in  "^ 
Athens,  the  war  had  already  broken  out  in  Greeoe.  Pytho- 
Greece.  This  time  Athens  had  been  the  t^™J^o^^„* 
first  to  commence  direct  hostilities.  An  At-  ooaat,  Oi.  sd. 
tic  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Pytho-  g'lmimor. 
dorus,  had  in  the  beginning  of  01.  xci.  3 
(B.a  414),  *.  e.,  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  summer  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaties,  disembarked  troops  on  Lacooian 
territory  near  Prasite  and  Epidaurus,  who  devastated  the 
fields  in  revenge  for  the  Lacedsemonian  irruptions  into 
Argos.  This  in  itself  trifling  occurrence  was  at  the  same 
time  of  no  mean  significance.  For,  during  the  whole 
coiirse  of  the  first  ten  years'  war,  the  Spartans  had  labored 
under  the  consciousness  that  the  war  had  been  unjustly- 
commenced  by  themselves,  because  the  Thebans  had  Mien 
upon  PJatseis  in  the  midst  of  peace ;  and  the  older  citizens, 
who  represented  the  principle  of  legality  in  the  civic  as- 
sembly, had  refused  to  be  convinced,  that  this  was  not  the 
original  cause  of  the  calamities  which  had  overtaken  the 
Spartans  at  Pylus  and  elsewhere.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  was  Athens  who  bad  broken  the  peace, — an  event 
for  which  Sparta  had  long  waited;  and  since  on  the  part 
of  Athens  every  appeal  to  a  decision  by  law  was  declined, 
a  totally  new  ardor  for  war  prevailed  among  the  Old 
Spartan  party,  who  thought  that  they  might  now  carry  on 

*  Thuc.  Tii.  29. 
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the  war  with  a  good  conscience,  and  expect  batter  success 
in  it. 

Of  this  state  of  feeling  Alcibiadcs  availed 

himself  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  It  was 
3.  (b.0.  413).       owing  to  him,  that  after  the  Peloponnesiaas 

had  in  the  course  of  the  wmter  decreed  war 
and  given  orders  for  the  necessary  armaments,  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  under  Agis  invaded  Attica,  with  the  advent 
of  the  spring  of  B.C.  413  (01.  xci.  3) ;  at  which  date  it  was 
already  to  be  anticipated  how  the  Sicilian  war  would  end. 
For  twelve  years  Attica  had  been  spared  hostile  invasions, 
and  the  vestiges  of  former  ware  had  been  eifaeed.  The 
present  devastations  were  therefore  doubly  ruinous ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  now  impossible  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  Pelopounesians  by  means  of  naval  expedittoiis. 
And  the  worst  point  in  the  case  was  that  they  were  now 
fully  resolved,  instead  of  recurring  to  their  former  method 
of  carrying  on  the  war  and  undertaking  atm.ual  campaigns, 
to  occupy  permanently  a  fortified  position  on  Attic  soil; 
for  which  purpose  they,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  Al- 
cibiades,  selected  the  best  locality  to  be  found  in  Attica. 

Glancing  from  Athens  to  the  north,  the  eye  meets  the 
lofty  wall  of  Fames,  falling  off  towards  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  Brilessus.     But  before  the  branches  of  Mount 

Parnes  end  in  the  hilly  country  of  the  Dia- 
Deoaiaa.  cria,  a  deep  indent ttion  is  perceptible  in  the 

ridge  of  the  mountain  the  crescent-formed 
curve  of  which  forma  a  very  peculiar  line  on  the  northern 
horizon.  On  the  rocky  summi'-  above  this  indentation  lay 
Decelea,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  ot  the  ancient  Attic  Do- 
decapolis,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Athens,  and  as  many 
from  the  B(Botian  frontier.  At  this  point  the  highroads 
passed  acr<BS  the  hilly  district  of  the  Diacria  towaids 
Eubtea;  the  one  leading  immediately  under  Decelea,  the 
other,  only  slightly  further  to  the  east,  by  way  of  Aphidna. 
Thus  both  these  roads  were  commanded  by  the  position 
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chosen  by  tlie  Spartans.  They  fortified  a  steep  peak  above 
Decelea,  and  the  Athenians  ventured  upoo  no  attempt  at 
dislodging  them.  This  success  was  of  such  importajiee, 
that  even  in  ancient  times  It  gave  the  name  of  the  Dece- 
lean  War  to  the  entire  last  division  of  the  Peloponneaiaa 
War.  The  occupation  of  Decclca  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Sicilian  War  and  the  Attico-Peloponne- 
sian,  which  now  broke  out  afresh.  This  measure  was  in 
the  first  instance  designed  as  an  intervention  in  fiivor  of 
theSyracusans ;  while,  with  reference  to  the  treaties,  which 
had  continued  in  force  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  it  consti- 
tuted the  commencement  of  the  second  war  between  Athens 
wid  Sparta.  Its  Lramediate  object,  however,  it  failed  ta 
effect;  in^much  as  the  Athenians  did  not  allow  it  to  pre- 
vent their  despatching  a  fresh  armament  to  Sicily.  But 
when,  half  a  year  later,  all  was  lost,  the  Athenians  felt 
more  heavily  than  ever  the  burden  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  occupation  of  Decelea. 

The  city  was  cut  off  from  its  most  important  source  of 
supplies,  since  the  enemy  had  in  his  power  the  roads  com- 
municating with  Eub(ea.  The  sea-passage  was  still  open 
to  the  Athenians,  but  this  involved  far  greater  difficulties 
and  loss  of  time ;  while  at  the  same  time  their  tenure  of 
the  island— a  tenure  which  they  could  not  afford  to  spare 
— was  itself  in  danger.  But  even  of  their  own  country  a 
considerable  part  was  under  the  enemy's  control,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  villages  and  farms,  of  woods  and 
of  pasture-land.  One-third  of  Attica  no  longer  belonged 
to  the  Athenians,  and  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city  communication  was  unsafe ;  large  numbers  of  the 
country-people,  deprived  of  labor  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence, thronged  the  city  ;  the  citizens  were  forced  night 
and  day  to  perform  the  onerous  duty  of  keeping  watch  ; 
in  short,  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the  troubles  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war  had  returned  on  a  larger  scale.  No  time 
was  now  allowed  for  recruiting  the  exhausted  strength  of 
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the  commonwealtli.  A  far  heavier  visitation  had  hefallen 
the  country,  out  of  whose  resources  a  hostile  army  was 
aninterruptedly  supporting  itself;  and,  in  particular,  the 
slaves  who  desired  to  ascape  from  th^r  mastera  were 
henceforth  supplied  with  a  permanent  place  of  refuge 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  year.  They  escaped  by 
thousands  to  Decelea,  where  it  was  in  their  power  to 
perform  the  most  important  services  for  the  enemy.  In 
this  predicament  an  increase  of  severity  availed  nothing  ; 
so  that  the  citizens,  on  the  contrary,  found  themselves 
ohliged  to  introduce  a  more  considerate  mode  of  treating 
their  domestic  slav^,  in  order  in  this  way  to  stay  the 
spread  of  the  evil.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  heavy  losses 
Finanoial  in  property  and  revenues  were  suffered,  not 
A«ieBs.°  *  only  by  single  individuals,  but  also  by  the 
state  as  a  whole.  The  judicial  dues  and 
fines,  in  particular,  which  constituted  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  revenues  of  Athens,  could  for  the  most  part 
be  no  longer  levied :  because  no  parties  came  to  Athena 
to  sue  for  law,  and  because  in  the  city  itself  the  citizens 
had  DO  leisure  for  sitting  in  the  law-courts.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  cessation  of  many  other  sources  of  revenue, 
in  the  matter  of  rents,  market-dues,  &c. ;  so  that  there 
now  ensued,  in  consequence  both  of  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture for  the  Sicilian  war  and  of  the  present  losses,  a  period 
of  financial  pressure,  such  as  Athens  had  never  known 
before.  She  could  no  longer  dare  to  levy  forced  illegal 
contributions  upon  the  allies  ;  since  she  was  now  not  even 

«For  a  more  acoHrfite  picture  of  Deoalea  and  its  vioinitj,  see  the 
antlior's  Sicbeu  KarUn  i»i-  Tapogr.  ™»  AlAen  (&mb  Maps  in  aid  of  the 
Topography  of  Athens),  table  Tii.  The  total  nnmber  of  slaToa  (ohieflj 
Iiandioraftsmon)  who  deserted,  eioeedecl  20,000  f  Thnc,  Tii.  27).  Boeokli, 
SiESevfationonthe  Siher  Mines  of  L'i^,.ri<m,^.    ill   [Engl.  Tr.].     As  to 

Ar.  Sah.  5  A  Buppoead  aot  on  the  aubjeet  oonjectured  from  Anon. 
Prohl.  Bhet.  SO  (WalB,  Bhel.  p.  i).  Meier,  de  bonis  damn,  p.  60. 
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certaiu  of  their  legal  paymeut,  and  had  qo  means  at  her 
command  for  the  application  of  force.  A 
totally  new  mode  of  proceeding  was  accord-  m^^^j"*'"^'*^ 
ingly  atiopted  under  the  prevailing  pres- 
sure, for  obtaining  larger  and  more  certain  revenues, 
without  pressing  upon  the  allies.  Direct  taxation  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  place  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  intro- 
duced, to  be  levied  upon  imports  and  exports  in  all  the 
harbore  of  the  allied  cities.  These  duties  were  farmed 
out,  and  a  new  species  of  Attic  publicans,  the  elxoaToiApoi, 
i.  6.,  collectors  of  twentieths,  overspread  the  Attic  do- 
minions. This  plan,  however,  appears  not  to  have  met 
with  the  d^ired  success ;  the  customs-ofScers  made  Athens 
and  themselves  odious  to  all  the  allies,  and  the  whole 
innovation  merely  contributed  to  increase  the  confusion 
existing  in  the  public  finances,* 

The  single  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
befell  the  Athenians  in  the  midst  of  their  oh^ggg"*""'^ 
troubles  at  home  and  abroad,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Sparta  and  her  confederates  were  not  at 
hand  with  sufficient  speed  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
moment  of  terror  6o  as  to  "^tiike  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  city.  The  Athenians  w  ere  allowed  time  to  recover 
themselves,  and  to  summon  up  courage  for  a  new  struggle. 
The  citizens  were  united  la  their  determination  to  risk 
everything,  in  ordei  to  mamtain  the  state  at  its  previous 
height  of  power  they  weie  well  aware  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  bj  nej,otiation  or  concession,  and  they 
were  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  struggle,  confiding  in  the 
protection  of  th    go  1 

But  not  mer  ly  hal  the  external  foundations   of  the 

SThe  ^-offTiiTW  iroT»M^<.ooiu.(Thac.  Tii.  28),  with  which  a  new 
principle  was,  by  way  of  trial,  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  alliea,  was 
inti-odaoed  01.  xni.  i  (B.C.  413),  aooordiag  to  Bosokh,  P.  E.  p.  iOl 
[Engl.  Tr.]  An  impcaoation  is  ntt«ied  against  an  liK-KnoMym  at  so  late  a 
date  us  that  of  tha  flan.   (t.  363). 
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Attic  powec  been  shaken  by  the  recent  calamity ;  it  waa 
not  only  money,  men,  vessels,  and  tru^twoithy  allies  that 
■were  wanting,  but  aelf-confidencc  too  was  absent,  and  a 
bebcf  in  the  virtues  of  the  con&titntaon  of  the  state.  The 
Athenians  felt  too  clearly,  that  the  public  calamity  was 
not  one  as  to  which  they  were  free  from  gnilt;  that  they 
bad  committed  great  faults,  which  again  were  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  democracy,  that  their  com- 
mission could  not  fail  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  democracy 
itself  Accordingly,  the  people  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  the  former  leaders  of  the  assembly;  the  voices  of  the 
passionate  demagogues  were  heard  no  longer ;  the  bema 
stood  deserted.  There  waa  a  total  absence  of  eminent 
men  enjoying  an  authority  universally  acknowledged; 
and  all  eyes  anxiously  looked  around  for  those  who  in 
th^e  times  of  difficulty  might  be  capable  of  guiding  the 
state.  Thus  the  party  to  which  Nicias  belonged—the 
party  of  the  Moderates— now  took  the  helm ;  and  with 
them  combined  those  whose  sentuncnts  were  hostile  to  the 
constitution,  and  who  eagerly  avaUed  themselves  of  the 
present  state  of  public  opiuion,  m  order  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  constitution  as  by  law  established,  and  thus  to 
prepare  for  the  success  of  their  revolutionary  schemes. 
The  great  mass  of  the  citizena  were  tame  and  docile. 
They  calmly  listened  to  proposals,  which 
th'''p"'bSrof  only  a  few  months  ago  would  have  been 
sX  i.  (B-  0-  regarded  aS  high  treason,  and  hunted  down 
^^■*  -mth  passionate  fury;    without  a  murmur 

they  accorded  theb  consent  to  changes  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  to  the  most 
essential  limitations  of  their  own  power.  For  the  men 
who  now  undertook  the  conduct  of  public  affaire  de- 
manded that  attention  should  be  directed,  not  only  to 
what  might  at  the  present  moment  preserve  the  state  and 
remedy  its  difficulties,  but  also  to  what  might  in  future 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  calamities.    The  origi- 
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nal  cause  of  tho  wbole  evil  they  declared  to  ba  no  otlier 
tlian  the  frivolous  haste  with  which  decrees  of  the  most 
raomeatous  character  were  passed  in  the  aasembliea  of  the 
citizens.  They  maintained  that  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  as  it  had  been  constituted,  failed  to  offer  the 
slightest  guarantee  for  a  rational  method  of  conducting 
public  affaim ;  another  public  body  was  therefore  needed 
— a  board  composed  of  men  of  mature  age,  who  should 
examine  all  proposals  and  motions,  after  which  only  such 
among  the  latter  as  this  board  had  sanctioned  and  ap- 
proved should  come  before  the  citizens.  This  new  board 
was,  at  the  same  time,  in  urgent  cases  itself  to  propose 
the  necessary  measures,  thus  making  possible  a  vigorous 
and  reticent  administration  of  affairs,  and  especially  pro- 
viding for  the  strictest  possible  retrenchment  in  the  expen- 
diture, so  that  the  reraaiuing  resources  of  the  state  might 
be  husbanded  for  its  main  objects.  Thus  the  civic  com- 
muQity  of  Attica,  which  since  the  fell  of  the  Areopagus 
had  been  free  from  all  control  {vol.  iL  p.  427),  was  again 
placed  under  supervision ;  and  the  significance  of  this 
change  was  heightened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
sphere  of  action  belonging  to  this  now  council  was 
indefinitely  largo,  but  the  number  of  its  membera  ex- 
tremely restricted,  so  that  it  was  all  the  easier  to  use 
them  as  the  instrument  of  a  party.  The  board  consisted 
of  ten  men,  who  bore  the  name  of  Probuli  (provisional 
councillors),  and  who  were  doubtless  appointed  by  election 
from  the  ten  tribes.  The  only  member  known  to  us  with 
any  certainty  is  Hagnon  (p.  49),  the  founder  of  Am- 
phipolis,  one  of  tho  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  con- 
sideration among  the  citizens,  and  formerly  an  opponent 
of  Pericles ;  who  accordingly  in  his  political  sentiments 
was  probably  connected  with  the  party  formerly  led  by 
Thueydidee,  the  son  of  Melesias.* 

o  Besidaa  Hagnon  wo  hear  of  a  Probalna  of  the  namo  of  Sophocles 
(AriBt.  Shct.   iii.  13),  in  whom  most  authoritioa  recognizo  tho  poot;  to 
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The  first  care  of  the  new  board  was  the  regulation  of 
the  system  of  public  incomo  aud  expendi- 
Their  first   j.^^^     The  scale  of  outgoiugs  in  the  matter 
mefiauraa.  ^^  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  games  was  re- 

duced; and  relief  was  afforded  to  the  citijens  by  a  new 
arrangement,  permitting  two  persons  to  unite  for  the 
equipment  of  a  fsslive  chorus;  a  similar  division  of  ei- 
penss  being  allowed  in  the  triorarohy.  Perhaps  the 
change  of  the  tributes  into  port-dnes  mentioned  above 
(p.  421)  was  included  among  the  financial  retomis  of  the 
ProbulL  Hereupon,  tha  utmost  exertions  were  made  in 
the  matter  of  fresh  armaments.  Timber  was  brought 
from  Thrace  and  iSIaeedonia,  and  a  new  fleet  constructed 
with  the  utmost  leal ;  Bnnium  was  fortified,  leat  the  enemy 
should  there  establish  a  naval  station  of  his  own  capable 
of  stopping  the  only  passage  by  sea  still  remaining  open 
to  the  Athenians,  vi^-.tbat  to  Eubcea.  At  the  same  time 
the  fortress  served  the  purpose  of  supervision  oyer  the 
multitudes  of  slaves  in  the  mmes.  The  troops  were 
mased  together  by  calling  in  the  garrisons  stationed 
abroad,  though  some  were  stiU  left  at  the  pMto  previously 
occupied  by  them -particularly  at  Pylns.  Lastly,  every 
possible  precaution  was  taken  to  watch  the  allies,  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  city,  and  1»  revive  conSdenoo  among 
'  the  citizens.  And  it  is  also  probable  that  it  was  at  this 
period  that,  in  order  to  mate  good  the  losses  suffered,  an 
amnesty  was  proclaimed,  recalling  the  exiles,  and  restor- 
iog  thoir  civic  rights  to  those  who  had  been  condemned  in 
the  trials  on  account  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermffl,i.e., 
to  as  many  of  them  as  had  not  gone  over  to  the  enemy.* 
The  autumn  aud  winter  months,  which  wore  employed 

i.liich  I  am  unable  to  ag™.  Wattenbaoh,  di  e«n*m-j.  Aih.fact.  p.  22, 
BuggsBts  tbe  BOO  of  Sootratidofl  ( thao.  iU.  115).  Tbe  P-obvU  floom  to 
have  ramained  in  oflioa  baj-ood  tho  term  of  a  year. 

*  MaroallinUB,  Llfs  o/  Tk^'-  S 1  of  Klrebbotf  a9  to  tlie  doonmoot  eon- 
oeraias  fta  ^^W^  of  01.  sai.  3,  in  N.  /oA-'i.  /.  i'ifJ.  1880,  p.  2iT. 
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as  stated  by  tlie  Athenians,  were  a  period  of  tlie  most 
ansioua  espectancy  in  every  quarter.  It  was  believed 
that  a  power  which  had  held  half  Greece  in  aubjectioa 
had  been  braken,  and  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining 
its  dominion.  Accordingly,  its  fall  was  confidently 
expected  to  bring  about  a  new  order  of  things  through- 
out the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the  states  from  Snsa 
to  the  Italian  colonies  were  interested  in  this  expected 
revohition.  All  the  enemies  of  Athens  armed,  either 
openly  or  in  secret ;  none  wishing  fo  lose  the  advantages 
of  the  anticipated  victory.  So  much  seemed  certain: 
that  in  the  coming  summer  a  judgment  would  be  held 
over  Athens;  and  the  oppressed  allies,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  both  property  and  lives  on  behalf  of 
the  ambitious  city,  looked  forward,  with  a  savage  craving 
for  vengeance,  to  the  day  on  which  they  would  call  the 
Athenians  to  account  for  all  the  acts  of  violence  perpe- 
trated by  them  in  Mitylene,  .^gina,  Scione,  Melos,  &c. 
The  Lacedcemonian  confederates  were  persuaded  that 
they  only  needed  to  exert  themselves  for  a  brief  term, 
after  which  they  would  have  for  ever  done  with  all  the 
troubles  of  war :  a  conviction  which  increased  their  readi- 
ness for  service  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

The  Peloponnesian  system  of  operations  centred  ia  two 
points:  Dscslea  and  Sparta.  King  Agis 
had  been  invested  with  extraordinary  pow-  paigaVof  TS3. 
era  for  the  northern  scene  of  the  war,  so 
that  he  might  immediately  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  damaging  the  Athenians.  Hence,  before 
the  winter  was  at  an  end,  he  undertook  extensive  cam- 
paigns in  the  north,  endeavored  to  revive  the  prosperity 
of  Heraclea  (p.  135),  used  measures  of  force  to  obtaia 
bosts^s  and  pecuniary  contributions  for  the  Peloponne- 
sian fleet  among  the  tribes  of  Mount  CEta,  among  the 
Phthiotians  and  Thesaalians,  and  accepted  the  overtures 
of  the  deputies  who  arrived  from  the  islands  to  secure  the 
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e  of  Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  revolting  against 
Athens.  These  transactions  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
very  secret,  because  the  oligarchs,  who  now  defiantly  put 
themselves  forward  in  a!!  quartern,  had  to  fear  the  hos- 
tility, not  only  of  Athens,  Ijut  also  of  the  popular  parties, 
whose  leaders  adhered  to  that  state.  Thus,  fortunately 
for  the  Athenians,  it  was  impossible  for  a  general  revolt 
to  take  place;  because  the  Spartans  were  without  the 
means  of  simultaneously  supporting  their  adherents  in 
different  places.  They  had  to  decide  to  whom  they  should 
give  the  preference ;  and,  while  attempting  to  arrive  at 
this  decision,  displayed  a  want  of  certainty  and  resolution 
wliich  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  cripple  the  success  of 
the  Peloponnesians.  Thua  Agis  in  the  first  instance  sent 
three  public  officers,  accompanied  by  troops,  to  Eubcoa, 
which  he  rightly  perceived  to  be  tiie  most  vulnerable 
point  of  the  Attic  power,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
most  easy  to  excite  a  revolt  in  this  island  in  conjunction 
with  the  Decelean  war.  Bat,  soon  afterwards,  he  again 
gave  way  to  the  uig;ent  representations  of  the  B<eotians, 
who  wished  aid  to  be,a})ove  al[,sent  to  the  Lesbians ;  and 
he  equipped  ships  and  troops  for  this  purpose.  Hereby 
he  scattered  his  forces  in  two  directions,  and  from  his 
post  at  Decalea  implicated  himself  in  the  Asiatic  war,  the 
course  of  which  was  to  be  directed  from  Sparta, 

There,  in  tbe  capital,  a  similar  want  of  decision  pre- 
vailed: not  that  an  objection  was  felt  even 
bMwMn^Tisat!  at  the  last  hour  against  entering  into  an 
phernasand  alliance  with  the  Persians,  feut  that  a  difB- 
tharnabaans.  ^^^^^  ^^  created  by  the  two-fold  character 
of  the  proposals  made.  For  one  party  wLshed  that  above 
all  Tissaphemes  should  be  supported,  and  the  other,  that 
the  wish  of  Pharnabazus  should  be  granted,  and  the  naval 
war  opened  on  the  Hellespont ;  while  Agis,  conforming  to 
the  desires  of  tbe  Eceotians,  exerted  his  whole  influence  to 
induce  the  Spartans  in  the  first  instance  to  aid  the  Les- 
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bians,  who,  ho  averred,  had  a  claim  for  the  speediest  aid 
possible,  ou  account  of  the  disregard  shown  towards  their 
interests  on  a  previous  occasion  (p.  108).  Under  these 
circumstances  a  decisive  influence  was  exercised  by  Alci- 
biadea,  who  contrived  to  secure  the  voice  of  hia  adlierents 
the  most  powerful  of  whom  was  the  ephor  Endiua,  an  oppo- 
nent of  Agis,  in  favor  of  the  proposals  of  Tissaphernes. 

Ionia  certainly  gave  the  best  promise  of 
success ;  and  this  was  the  quarter  where  miner  in  ^\he 
Athens  most  keenly  felt  every  loss  suffered  flratlnfltancoto 
by  her.  The  Persian  satraps  had  already  into  lonia.  oi. 
on  several  occasions  made  euecessful  ad-  |i2)  ^'  '"'  °' 
vances  upon  the  Ionian  coast :  all  the  cities 
contained  partizans  of  Persia,  Ephesus  in  particular,  which 
among  all  the  maritime  places  had  the  most  important 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  was  most  accessible  to  the 
influences  of  the  East.  It  is  even  probable  that  Ephesus 
had,  already  previously  to  the  Sicilian  calamity,  become 
estranged  from  Athens,  and  fallen  under  tho  control  of 
Tissaphernes.  Chios  was  also  ready  to  revolt — the  most 
important  of  all  the  allied  states,  whose  example  could  not 
fail  to  decide  the  conduct  of  all  lOnia.  Allthe  cities  wei-e 
unfortified,  and  bare  of  garrisons  and  guard-ships.  Hence 
the  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes,  in  every  point  of  view,  ap- 
peared the  most  favorable  seeno  of  warfare.  Moreover, 
his  resources  were  fer  more  considerable  than  those  of 
Pharnabazus  ;  although  ha  failed  to  support  tliem,  like  the 
latter,  by  the  offer  of  ready  money.  Lastly,  Alcibiades 
possessed  numeroua  adherents  in  the  Ionian  cities  (p.  331), 
and  could  in  the  latter  anticipate  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  brilliantly  asserting  the  power  of  his  influence.  Thus, 
after  manifold  disputs^,  the  plan  of  operations  was  deter- 
mined upon  in  accordance  with  his  advice;  Eubcea  and 
Lesbos  were  for  the  present  left  to  themselves,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Chios  and  Erythrsea  were  before  the  end  of  the 
winter  (after  an  envoy  had  brouglit  a  satisfactory  report 
19 
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as  to  the  resources  of  the  Chians)  admitted  into  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian  confederation,  and  promised  the  first  support. 
It  waa  proposed  hereafter  to  extend  the  war  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  north,  as  it  was  not  wished  to  decline  the  favors 
of  Pharnabazus,  and  as  the  importance  of  the  Hellespont 
for  Athens  was  well  understood.  Such  was  the  plan  of 
operations  for  the  coming  summer,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  confederates,  and  to  which  even  Agis  consented,  since 
it  was  agreed  that,  immediately  after  Chios,  Lesbos  was  to 
be  the  goal  of  the  fleet,  and  that  this  expedition  was  to  be 
conducted  by  Alcamenes,  as  Agis  bad  provided.* 

The  Paiopon-  The  fleet  itself  was  in  coui'se  of  construc- 
nesian  fleet.  jion.  Its  total  Strength  was  fixed  at  100 
ships  of  war ;  25  having  been  undertaken  by  Sparta,  and 
the  same  number  by  Thebes;  15  were  furnished  by  the 
Corintliians,  15  by  the  Phocians  and  Locrians ;  the  re- 
maining 20  were  distributed  partly  among  the  Arcadians, 
PeUenteans,  and  Sicyonians,  partly  among  the  Megareans 
and  tiie  cities  of  the  coast.  A  considerable  auxiliary 
force  was  in  addition  expected  from  Sicily ;  and  60  ships 
were  in  readiness  at  Chios,  No  time  was  to  be  lost;  for 
the  movement  iu  Ionia  began  to  make  itself  perceptible, 
and  the  Chians  incessantly  urged  all  possible  despatch. 

And  yet  the  whole  businesswas  conducted 
PaiupMmcetaa*  io  a  lame  ajid  clujnsy  fashion.  It  was  at 
plans.  gj.g^  intended,  that  t«u  ships  should  start  di- 

rect from  Laeonia  under  Melaacridas ;  bat,  when  every- 
tiling  was  in  readiness,  an  earthquake  took  place,  and  ter- 
rified the  Spartans  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  relinquished 
the  whole  expedition,  substituting  Chalcideus  as  admiral 
for  Melaucridas,  and  determinbig  to  make  the  Corinthian 

•  As  to  the  Spartan  plana  for  theoonduat  of  tlie  war,  see  Tbuo.  riii. 
8  f.  According  to  Herbst,  BntklteliT  d.  Alkib.  p.  51,  the  Imndred  host 
triremea  (of.  Thue.  ii.  24)  were  still  in  eiistenoa.  Bat  why  does  Thnoj- 
dldes  speak  of  money  only?  As  to  tho  pnyment  i'  tui-  (f  jfiA.'ioi'  ■taf.arms 
t^r)  t«  rfi  TpL,p,«,  eh.  Boeokh,  P.  E.  afAth.  vol.  ii.  p.  lU.  [angl.  Tr.]. 
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shore,  and  not  Gytheum,  the  starting-point  of  the  naval 
war:  a  resolution  whioli  superinduced  further  delays  and 
mishaps.*  For,  altliough  the  Corinthians  hastened  to 
transport  twenty-one  vessels  across  the  Isthmus  to  Cen- 
cbrese,  and  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  setting  sail, 
they  were  unwilling  to  disturb  the  celebration  of  the  Isth- 
mian games,  from  which,  together  with  the  fair  held  at  the 
same  time,  they  derived  so  considerable  a  profit ;  and  they 
were  equally  disinclined  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  Agis, 
who  declared  himself  ready  to  command  the  fleet  in  his 
own  name.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Athenians  in 
the  intei-val  sent  a  message  to  Chios,  demanding  seven 
ships  from  the  Chians,  which  were  immediately  furnished 
by  the  latter,  since  the  Spartan  party  was  still  without  the 
means  of  actually  accomplishing  the  revolt.!  -^*i  ^^  *^^ 
Isthmian  games,  which  fell  in  April  or  May,  deputies  from 
Athens  were,  at  the  invitation  of  Corinth,  present  among 
the  rest,  and  here  the  plans  of  the  Peloponnesians  became 
palpably  manifest.  The  Athenians  hereupon  resorted  to 
the  most  vigorous  measures  for  preventmg  the  intended 
expedition.  Tor,  besides  the  delay,  the  confederates  com- 
mitted another  important  blunder  in  making  the  Saronio 
Gulf  the  scene  of  their  armaments,— as  if  Athena  had 
ceased  to  exist  and  there  was  no  hostile  power  to  oppose 
them.  As  soon,  -therefore,  as  the  Corinthian  fleet  set  sail 
with  the  ships  of  Agis,  they  were  attacked  by  an  Attic 
squadron  of  equal  numbei-s.  The  Peloponnesians  avoided 
a  collision,  and  held  back.  But,  when  they  set  ^il  once 
more,  they  beheld  a  stil!  larger  number  of  ho=!tile  ships 
coming  to  meet  them,  which  drove  them  ba/'k  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  coast,  blockading  them  in  a  bay  of  the 
harbor  called  Pirteeus,  and  there  inflicted  g,„^jj^gofth8 
heavy  damage  upon  them,  Aleamenes  peioponneaianB 
himself  was  slain.  This  was  the  first  sue-  Ji",^'™™;^.*^'' 
cess  obtained  by  the  Athenians,  after  their   us.)  Spring, 

«  Thuo.  viii,  6,  t  Tbuo.  viii,  ». 
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recent  losses,  and  it  inspired  them  with  new  courage; 
while  on  the  other  hand  its  effects  so  deeply  depressed 
the  Peloponnesians,  that  it  was  resolved  at  Sparta  to 
relinquish  the  whole  Ionian  war,  against  which  a  strong 
dislike,  after  all,  still  continued  to  exist  among  the  citizens. 
And  tills  resolution  would  have  doubtless  been  acted 

upon,  but  for  the  presence  of  Alcibiades. 
Aicibiadoa  in    jj^  contrived  to  make  use  of  the  blockading 

of  the  Corinthian  fleet,  so  as  to  derive  great 
advantages  for  hia  own  views  from  the  circumstance ;  for 
he  wa9,above  all,  interested  in  being  able  to  show,  that  it 
was  ia  his  power,  even  without  a  fleet,  to  bring  about  the 
revolt  of  Ionia,  and  a  combination  between  Sparta  and 
Persia.  He  managed  to  gain  over  the  ephora  to  his 
views ;  he  availed  himself  of  their  jealousy  against  Agis 
(who  was  his  personal  enemy,  on  account  of  a  criminal 
intrigue  between  Alcibiades  and  the  wife  of  the  king) ; 
and  to  Endius  in  particular  he  represented  the  great 
advantage  gained  by  the  frustration  of  the  king's  am- 
bitious hopes  of  triumpha  in  Ionia.  With  an  audacity 
astonishing  all  his  hearers,  and  securing  the  adhesion  of 
even  those  who  at  firet  hesitated,  he  declared  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  need  of  the  ships.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary for  the  Spartans  to  be  at  Chios  before  the  news  of  the 
mishap  ia  the  Corinthian  Gulf  reached  that  island ;  for 
everything  further  he  promised  to  provide  himselfi  Ac- 
cordingly, the  former  resolution  was  revoked,  and  the  five 
vessels  (for  this  was  the  largest  number  which  Sparta  had 
been  able  to  equip)  set  sail  under  Chalcidens  and  Abi- 
hiades.  Afber  a  rapid  voyage  they  reached  their  goal,  and 
as  soon  as  the  small  squadron  had  anchored  at  Chios,  the 
aristocratic  party  no  longer  hesitated  plainly  to  declare  its 
intentions.  The  terrified  multitude  did  not  venture  upon 
resistance.  Alcibiades,  who  repi-esented  the  ships  actually 
at  Chios  as  merely  the  forerunners  of  a  large  fleet  of  war, 
contrived  by  means  of  bis  influence  to  i-emove  aU  diffi- 
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cultiiM.  Erjthrffi  immediately  followed  the  example  of 
Chios.  Finally,  Clazomenffi  was  also  induced  openly  to 
give  in  its  adhesion,  although  not  more  than  three  ships 
were  detached  thither.  The  new  confederates  were  asked 
to  carry  on  their  armaments  and  fortification-works  with 
all  possible  zeal.  The  flame  of  war  burst  forth,  as  if  lit 
by  a  suddeu  flash  of  lightning ;  the  revolt  of  Ionia  had 
commenced,  and  Sparta  issued  her  commands  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  dominions.  Never  were  great  results 
achieved  by  more  insignificant  means.* 

Hitherto  no  enemy  had  openly  met  the  Spartans ;  for 
Strombichides,  who  had  set  sail  from  the 
Corinthian  coast  in  order  to  intercept  the  ^^(^^1^^°^™ 
squadron  of  Chalcideus,  bad  missed  it.  But  revolt  of  ChioB. 
now  Athens  resolved  upon  exerting  herself 
to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  maintain  ber  supremacy  in 
Ionia.  The  open  revolt  of  Chios  created  a  tremendous 
impression.  This  islaod  bad  always  been  treated  with 
peculiar  consideration ;  Chios  was  esteemed  as  the  pearl 
among  the  allied  cities  ;  her  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  offered  up  at  the  public  sacrifices  for  the  welfere 
of  the  state;  and  only  recently  Eupolis,  in  the  comedy  m. 
which  the  allied  cities  formed  the  chorus  (p.  188),  bad 
celebrated  Chios,  "  the  fair  city  which  sends  vessels  of  war 
and  men,  whensoever  the  need  arises,  and  is  ever  docile, 
like  a  steed  which  requires  no  whip."  The  defection  of 
Chios  was  regarded  as  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  allies.  The  Athenians  determined  to  make 
use  of  all  their  resources,  and  even  to  apply  the  reserve 
fund  of  1,000  talents  in  the  citadel,  which, 
according  to  a  law  of  Pericles,  was  to  be  .^J.^^p"-^^^, 
saved  for  an  extreme  crisis,  i.  e.,  for  a  direct  its  auppreEaion. 
attack  upon  the  city  and  port.  For  the 
Ionian  revolt  was  looked  upon  as  an  attack  upon  the  very 
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exinence  of  the  Btato:  so  fbat  the  ooonion  WB«  hcH  to 
justify  an  interpretation  in  this  sense  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  money  was  procured  for  manning  ships.  All 
the  triremes  in  reserve  were  drawn  forth  from  tiie  naval 
arsenals,  and  ships  and  crews  marked  off  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  required  from  them.  The  blockad- 
ing squadron,  which  formed  the  most  efflciont  part  of  the 
fleet,  was  immediately  sent  1^  Ionia,  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  other  vessels.  The  free  Chians  on  the  seven 
trhemes  were  placed  in  chains,  while  the  slaves  on  the 
same  vessels  were  liberated;  and  the  most  comprehensive 
measures  were  taken  for  preventing  the  further  spread  of 
the  revolt* 

And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  stay  the  progress  of  such 
an  adversary  as  Alcibiades.  Strombicliides 
Progresa  of  g^deavored  to  hold  Tecs  with  nine  vessels, 
01!;°"":  where  the  Athenians  had  built  a  fort  to 
412.)  Spring,  p^gj^^  ^b„  neighboring  country ;  but  his 
attempts  were  f.uitless.t  Alcibiades  had  already  col- 
lected an  Ionian  fleet  of  twenty-three  ships,  and  com- 
manded the  sea.  He  left  the  Peloponnesian  sadors 
behind  at  Chios  as  hmd  trooI«,  to  guard  th«  government 
there  against  revolts  and  attacks;  and  in  their  place 
manned  his  vessels  with  Chian  sailors.  He  then  hastened 
on  to  Miletus,  in  order,  with  the  help  of  the  power  created 
by  himself,  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Ionia.  For,  instead  of  waiting  for  reinforcements,  he 
was  solely  and  constantly  actuated  by  a  teat,  that  they 
might  arrive  sooner  th»i  was  agreeable  to  his  ambition. 
The  Athenians  could  do  nothmg  but  assume  an  attitude 
of  observation  off  the  ishtnd  of  Lade  (vol.  11.,  p.  iW), 
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while  the  Slilcsiaus,  gamed  over  by  Alcibiades,  revolted 
from  Athens,* 

And  now  Sparta  was  at  last  able  to  attain 
to  that  for  which  bhe  had  'io  Icng  felt  an   of  thllaSits 
anxious  cri\mi;,  viz  ,tbe  eniu^mcut  uf  Per-    ijetwcen  Tissa- 

,       ,        °'  '  ,  plicrneeaadtha 

Siaii  subsidies  ior  the  extiaordimry  sue-  Spaitnns.  OL 
cesses  which  b  id  ^ccompanitd  the  com-  ^^^ ,  *■  ^"'  '^■ 
mencement  of  the  Ionian  wai  induced  Tissa- 
phernes  to  c^uit  his  attitude  of  expectation,  and  to  declare 
himself  ready  actually  to  conclude  a  treaty,  like  a  master 
who  takes  a  servant  into  bis  pay,  after  that  servant  has 
given  a  proof  of  his  efficiency.  In  Miletus,  Tissaphemes 
had  an  interview  with  Chalcideue,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  King  and  the  Spartan  state  tbey  signed  a  document, 
the  introductory  article  of  which  secured  to  the  king  all 
the  countries  and  cities  which  he  at  the  present  moment 
possessed,  or  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed  at  any 
previous  date.  Tbe  king  and  the  Ijaced^monians  unite 
to  prevent  any  kind  of  tribute  or  duties  being  paid  from 
tbcso  countries  to  the  Athenians.  Neither  party  to  the 
treaty  is  to  make  peace  with  Atheas  independently  of  the 
other.  Every  rebel  against  tbe  king  is  to  be  regarded  by 
Lacedfemonians  as  their  own  enemy;  and  similarly,  all 
those  who  may  revolt  against  Sparta  and  her  confederation 
are  to  be  regarded  as  his  enemies  by  the  kiag.f 

No  proviso  had  been  included  in  the  treaty  imposing 
upon  the  Persians  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  on  aeconnt 
of  the  troops,  although  this  advantage  was  tbe  only  one 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  brought 
themselves  to  consent  to  such  a  treaty.  In  other  respects, 
it  brought  them  nothing  but  disgrace  and  loss ;  for  they 
who  had  entered  the  war  as  the  liberators  of  tbe  oppressed 
Hellenes,  now  voluntarily  gave  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 

«  Aloibiadea  at  Miletua:  Thae.  Tiii.  IT;  Ybit  Ale.  2i. 
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a  the  entire  series  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,— ^nay, 
if  the  provisions  of  the  document  were  considered  in  all 
their  bearings,  they  sacrificed  even  European  Greece,  as 
fer  as  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  The  Spartana  even  undertook 
the  obligatioa  of  subjecting  to  the  barbarians  tho  land 
which  their  ancestors  had  liberated ;  they  gave  the  lie  to 
the  great  days  of  PJatteie  and  Mycale,  and  destroyed  the 
results  of  those  victories ;  they  committed  the  decision  of 
the  Greek  quarrel  to  the  hands  of  the  Great  King,  and  al- 
lowed the  hereditary  foe  of  the  nation  to  guarantee  tho  ex- 
istence of  their  confederacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  po- 
licy of  Persia,  at  a  time  when  the  empire  had  fallen  into 
extremities  of  decay,  and  when  the  royal  authority  had 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  forced  to  seek  a  support  in  the  mu- 
tual hostilities  of  the  satraps,  celebrated  a  triumph  as  com- 
■  plete  as  it  was  unhoped  for,  and,  moreover,  one  which  cost 
the  empire  absolutely  nothing.  The  Persians  saw  their 
ancient  claims  to  supremacy,  to  which  they  had  obstinately 
adhered,  recognized,  to  their  full  extent,  by  the  very  ene- 
mies before  whom  they  had  everywhere  succumbed.  And 
Tissaphernes  pereonally  had  without  trouble  secured  the 
most  important  results  in  furtherance  of  his  own  interests. 
Amorges  had  been  removed ;  Miletus,  together  with  the 
other  cities  on  the  coast,  were  in  Tissaphernes'  hands;  he 
wielded  a  dominion  over  his  satrapy,  such  as  none  of  bis 
predece^ors  had  possessed  since  the  battle  of  Mycale ;  and, 
although  he  had  for  the  present  consented  to  act  in  union 
with  Chios  and  Erythrte  as  with  equal  powers  (p.  422), 
yet  he  had  good  grounds  for  presuming,  that  he  would  soon 
succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  the  independence  of  these 
states,  which  he  had  temporarily  acknowledged. 

A  treaty  so  humiliating  and  disadvantageous  to  the 
Gi-eeks  could  not  exercise  any  but  pernicious  eifecte ;  inas- 
much as  it  blunted  the  sense  of  honor  of  the  Spartan  sol- 
diers, roused  the  indignation  of  those  animated  by  worthier 
i,  and  brought  contempt  upon  the  state.    Alci- 
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biad^,  for  his  part,  endeavored  to  explain  away  all  difR- 
culties;  he  represented  to  the  Spartana  that  money  was 
the  indispensable  condition  for  effecting  the  humiliation  of 
Athens,  and  hinted  that  to  the  other  points  in  the  treaty  no 
very  serious  attention  need  be  paid.  He  was  the  only  man 
among  the  Greeks  to  whom  this  treaty  was  really  advanta- 
geous. By  bringing  it  about,  he  had  conferred  an  obligation 
upon  Tissaphemes,  and  had  forged  a  weapon  for  himself, 
which  might  be  used  in  the  first  instance  against  Athens, 
and  afterwards,  if  he  so  wished,  against  Sparta  herself. 

The  course  of  the  war  was  not  sensibly  af- 
fected by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  In  „  Ja"^f  ^J^^ 
the  latter  half  of  the  summer  new  forces  ar-  in  lonia.  oi. 
rived  from  either  side,  without  any  decisive  ^j")  gummer. 
event  ensuing.  The  Peloponnesian  ships  at 
last  succeeded  in  breaking  their  blockade  j  and  four  of 
them,  under  Astyochus  (the  successor  of  Alcamenes),  upon 
whom  the  supreme  command  was  now  conferred  ,as  Lace- 
daemonian admiral,  sailed  to  Ionia.  The  Chiana  were  un- 
wearied in  cruising  about,  and  induced  several  other  coasi^ 
towns  to  revolt,  among  them  even  the  two  most  important 
cities  on  Lesbos,  Mitylene  and  Methymna  (hitherto  so 
feithful  an  ally  of  Athens),  These  attempts  were  success- 
ful, even  after  the  Athenians  had  reinforced  their  Ionian 
fieet  by  twenty-six  shij)s.  In  Samos  the 
aristocratic  party  also  stirred  in  favor  of  ggjuos"  "  ""'  " 
Sparta;  but  in  this  ease  the  movement  took 
a  different  course.  The  people,  aided  by  a  few  Attic  ships, 
rose  against  the  aristocrats,  of  whom  200  were  cut  to  pieces 
and  400  expelled,  their  property  beiog  confiscated.  A  se- 
vere judgment  was  held  over  the  whole  nobility  of  the 
island, '  who  were  henceforth  entirely  excluded  from  the 
national  community,  all  the  citizens  bindbg  themselves  by 
an  oath  not  to  marry  any  daughter  of  their  own  to  a  noble, 
or  themselves  take  to  wife  a  noble's  daughter.*     This  party 
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victory  shows  the  amount  of  bitter  mutual  hatred  ivhich 
had  accumulated  hero ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gave  a 
blow  to  the  Spartano-Persian  party  compensating  for  many 
previous  losses.  For  the  newly-organized  state  now  at- 
tached itself  most  closely  to  the  Atheuiaus,  who  felt  so 
sure  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Samians,  that  they  were  able  to 
grant  them  perfect  independence,  and  an  unfettered  rela- 
tion towards  Athena  as  her  allies.  The  Athenians  now  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  being  again  able  to  appear  as  the 
champions  of  the  national  cause  in  Ionia  as  against  the 
Spartans;  they  possessed  a  strong  and  happily  situated 
point  of  support  for  their  undertakings,  and  could  thus 
hope  vigorously  to  counteract  further  attempts  at  revolt. 
Mitylene  and  ClazomenEe  were  retahen ;  Chalcideus  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  the  territory  of  Miletus;  Chios  was 
attacked,  and  this  flourishing  island,  which  had  remained 
unhurt  since  the  Persian  wai-s,  suffered  so  greatly  from 
three  successive  invasions,  that  its  inhabitants  began  to  be 
extremely  discontented  with  the  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment. Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  an  Attic  fleet  at 
last  arrived,  numbering  forty-eight  ships,  and  carrying 
3,500  heavy-armed  troops,  under  Phrynichus,  the  son  of 
Stratonide^,  Onomacles,  and  Scironides.  Their  intention 
was  to  take  Miletus,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
Ionian  revolt.  A  battle  was  fought  with 
of  mieto*"' 01*  the  MUesians,  Peloponnesians,  and  Persians, 
Sa'i  'a  tlm^  '"'  which  great  losses  were  inflicted  by  the 
lonians  upon  the  Doric  allies  of  Athens,  the 
Argives,  in  conse(iuence  of  their  disorderly  method  of  af^ 
tack ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  gained  such 
advantages  over  the  Peloponnesians,  that  they  took  mea- 
Eures  for  laying  immediate  siege  to  Miletus  itself  Miletus 
was  lost,  and  the  enemy's  control  over  Ionia  at  an  end, 
unless  relief  arrived.  But,  before  the  blockade  of  the 
city  was  complete,  a  new  fleet  made  its  approach. 
It    was    the    most  dangerous    of    all  their   p 
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Arrival  of  Hennocrstes,  -who  again  prevented  the 
SBlS'Gnlf.  Athenians  ftom  achieving  the  victory 
which  they  already  deemed  certain.  He 
had  caused  himself  to  he  sent,  with  twenty  .veseels  from 
Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus,  to  continue  the  war  of 
vengeance  in  the  JSgean,  and  to  inflict  upon  Athens  her 
death-biow.  To  the  democrats  in  Syracuse  his  absence 
was  not  unwelcome;  they  had,  accordingly,  instead  of 
opposing  his  plana,  contented  themselves  with  reatricting 
his  forces  within  limits  so  narrow  as  to  leave  him  incapa- 
ble of  undei-taking  anything  without  asaistance.  He  had 
immediately  started  for  Peloponnesus,  and  had  there 
urged  hast*,  and  united  his  ships  to  those  lying  ready  to 
sail  at  Gytheum.  The  total  force  now  amounted  to  fifty- 
five  ships,  which  were  d^patched  under  the  Lacedaimonian 
Theramenes,  to  reinforce  Astyochus.  Immediately  after 
the  hattle  fought  at  MQetus,  they  arrived  in  the  lasian 
Gulf.  Alcibiades,  who  had  himself  been  present  at  the 
battle,  hurried  on  horseback  to  lasua,  in  order  to  brmg 
these  unexpected  auxiliari^  to  the  spot  without  any 
further  delay.  The  Athenians  lacked  neither  the  spirit, 
nor  the  inclination,  for  giving  battle  to  the  united  fleets  in 
the  Milesian  Gulf;  but  the  opinion  of  the  cautious  Phry- 
nichus  was  allowed  to  prCTiul.  He  declared,  that  it 
would  be  ruunjng  an  inexcusable  risk  to  venture  the  fleet 
equipped  from  the  last  resources  of  the  city  upon  the 
chances  of  a  single  battle.  The  Athenians  retreated  to 
Samoa,  and  the  victory  of  Miletus  remained  without 
results.  The  enemies,  meanwhile,  conferred  an  obligation 
upon  Tiasaphernes  by  proceeding  to  lasua,  taking  it  for 
him,  and,  as  officious  servants  of  his  will,  delivering  up  to 
him  their  prisoner  Amorges  (p.  4200* 

The  following  winter  was  equally  undistinguished  by 

'ibid.   26.    Amorgee; 
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Tissaphemes  jmy  event  of  importance  on  the  theatre 
'.7p™.  mS  ot  the  war;  jet,  upon  the  whole,  m«t- 
1.  (D.C.  412.)  ^^  assumed  an  aspect  more  favorable 
^'"'^''  .  to  Athens,  masmuch  as  the  situation  of 

Chios  grew  worse  from  d.y  to  (Jay,  while  very  serious 
disputes  broke  out  within  the  hostile  confederation :  in 
the  first  instance  between  the  Chians  and  Astyoehus, 
whose  inactivity  roused  the  ire  of  the  former;  and  then 
between  Tissaphernes  and  the  Pcloponnesian  fieet.  The 
satrap  disbniscd  the  first  installment  of  pay  at  Miletus, 
each  man  on  board  receiving  a  drachm  per  day,  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  made  by  Tissaphernes  at 
gpaiia  But  he  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  he  could 
in  future  only  pa;  half  that  snm,  until  he  should  have 
received  authority  from  the  Great  King  to  pay  a  full 
draehm  to  each  man.  The  Sicilian  expedition  had  raisfd 
the  rate  of  pay  tor  naval  service;  but  after  its  termina- 
tion the  Attienians  had,  doubtless,  themselves  rctumfd  to 
a  lower  rate;  and  thus  with  them  halt  a  drachm  remained 
the  ordinary  amount.  Ho  treaty-obligation  of  payiig  a 
higher  rale  could  bo  proved  against  Tissaphem<s;  but 
his  condnct  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  extreme  bitterness,  not 
only  on  account  of  selfish  considerations,  but  also  because 
the  higher  rate  of  the  Persian  pay  constituted  the  most 
offeetual  means  ot  weakening  the  naval  force  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  men  were  by  it  mduced  to  desert  fhoir 
service.  Accordingly,  Hermocrates  in  particular,  to 
whom  the  entire  method  of  conducting  the  war  and  the 
state  of  dependence  upon  the  Persians  were  an  abomma- 
tion,  vehemently  opposed  the  satrap;  and  it  was  only  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  an  agreement  was  brought 
about,  in  which  Tissaphernes  declared  his  readiness  to  pay 
three  talents  monthly  tor  every  five  ships ;  i.  e.,  36  minse 
instead  of  30  per  ship,  and  to  each  man  3J  obols  instc.id 
of  three.  This  increase  Tissaphernes  believed  himself 
able  to  grant,  even  without  having  first  obtained  the 
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king's  assent.  This  unworthy  bargaining  for  an  i 
in  the  pay  created  a  very  bad  impression;  and  the  general 
discontent  would  have  been  even  stronger,  had  not  the 
ci'ews  consoled  themselves  with  the  ample  spoils  obtained 
at  the  capture  of  lasus.  The  Peloponnesians  were  there- 
fore evea  now  mnvilling  to  take  part  in  any  decisive 
undertaking  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  increased 
their  fleet  to  104  ships,  or  in  general  to  conduct  the  war 
in  Ionia  according  to  a  regular  plan ;  and  they  preferred 
isolated  flying  expeditions  from  Miletus,  as  e.  g.,  one  to 
Cnidus,  which  had  revolted  against  Tissa- 
pherncs.  Meanwhile,  the  discontent  which  of  subsidioa  be- 
had  manifested  itself  igamst  the  fir^t  treaty  Ji^X Pera^i"'^ 
with  the  Persians,  occasioned  the  conclu 
sion  of  a  second.  It  nas  pomtel  out  to  them  that  the 
Peloponnesians  were  it  the  present  tim  surely  entitled  to 
advance  higher  claims  than  when  th  y  had  commenced 
the  Ionian  campaign  with  one  oi  two  fchipa  under  Chalci 
dens.  And,  in  fact,  a  few  points  weie  to'^tnei  down  m 
favor  of  the  Greek  national  hon  i  and  a  more  definite 
agreement  was  arrived  at  with  legarl  to  tho  monev  paj 
ments ;  but  in  the  main  p  mts  no  altciition  took  place  * 
But   the  most   important  event  of   tho  ^-^^  ^  ^^^  , 

winter  was  the  change  which  occurred  in  poebcs  f  om  tho 
the  position  of  Alcibiides  He  hid  pei  eampto  t  ai 
formed  the  most  valuable  service  fcr  the  ^^^"""l  ,^\ 
Spartans,  all  of  whose  succesj,es  T^ere  his  41  )  c  o  e  of 
work.  The  prominent  position  as'imnel  by 
this  stranger  in  itself 'woundtl  tic  'Spartans  notions  of 
honor  in  a  most  sensitive  pcmt  and  to  th  a  jcalousj  wis 
added  the  deadly  hatred  ot  his  enemies  Tiho  pnrsied  hmi 
with  a  constantly  increa  mg  vchem  nee  while  his  ad 
re  either   like  Chalcidei     d  id  or  hil    like 


»  As  to  the  rates  of  paj,  Boeokli,  P.  E.  vol.  i,  pp.  3W-S  [Engl.  Ti-.]. 
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Endius,  in  tlie  meantime  lost  their  official  position.  Tiio 
bitterest  of  these  enemies  was  Agis,  who  found  himself 
thoroughly  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Alcibiades.  The 
seduction  of  his  queen  Timsea  (p.  428)  waa  a  public 
scandal  of  the  most  intolerable  character;  jokes  were 
pointed  at  it  on  the  Attic  stage,  and  AJeibiades  is  himself 
said  to  have  boasted  with  audacious  insolence,  that  his 
descendants  would  at  some  future  time  occupy  the  throne 
of  the  HeraclidK*  Since  the  serpices  of  Alcibiades  had 
como  to  be  regarded  as  superfluous,  be  was  also  no  longer 
safe  of  his  life  in  the  Lacedemonian  camp;  for  if  he  was 
to  be  got  rid  of,  nothing  short  of  his  death  could  ward  off 
the  consequences  of  his  hostility.  And  it  was  his  death 
for  which  the  eager  vengeance  of  his  opponents  called ; 
until  they  procured  an  order  from  the  authorities  at 
Sparta,  commissioning  Astyochus  to  make  away  with 
him.  But  Alcibiades  was  warned — as  the  story  goes — by 
Timtea.  He  had  been  long  prepared  for  a  case  like  the 
present.  He  had  accordingly,  from  the  first,  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  negotiations  with  Tissaphernes,  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  the  latter.  Alcibiades  had  already  secured 
every  advantage  which  he  had  wished  to  obtain  in  taking 
t)\e  Spartan  side.  .  Half  Atlica  was  in  the  enemy's  hands ; 
in  the  harbor  of  Miletus  a  fleet  was  anchored,  paid  with 
Persian  money ;  his  fellow-citizens  had  by  this  time  come  to 
understand  the  significance  of  the  enmity  of  an  Alcibiades, 
He  now  intended  a  new  revolution  in  affairs  to  take  place, 
which  again  was  to  depend  solely  upon  his  own  personal 
inllnenco.  He  accordingly  secretly  quitted  the  Peioponne- 
sian  camp,  and  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
satrap ;  who,  in  conformity  with  ancient  Persian  policy, 
gladly  welcomed  this  powerful  partisan  to  his  court."  f 

•  Aloibiados  OHd  Tlmiea  on  tho  oomio  stage;  Athen.SirD:  Balir  ad 
Pint.  AIq.  p.  200. 

f  Thuo.  viii.  45 ;  Hertiberg,  Alh.  p.  219  f.  j  0.  F.  Ranke  ad  Meineka's 
Arhtopi.  p.  sUt.!  i!f.  Lyn^lr.  vii,  iflO,  SSS. 
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All  these  cventa  had  taken  place  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Miletus;  and  the  Lacedeemonians  very  soon 
discovered  that  the  man  who  had  concluded  the  treaty 
with  Persia  had  it  equally  in  his  power  to  break  that 
treaty  up  i^ain.  For  already  the  sudden  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  pay  mentioned  above  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Aleibiades,  who  had  scarcely  escaped  the  daggers  of  the 
Spartans,  before  he  also  held  ia  his  hands  the  means  of 
taking  his  revenge  upon  them- 

As  at  Sparta  he  had  been  a  Spartan,  so  now  at  the 
satrap's  court  he  became  a  Persian  grandee.        .    .^.  ,      . 

'■  -,         1    t  '         -\e    ±  Aicibiaacs  &t 

He  easily  accommodated  himsell  to  evevy  jiasaphemea. 
new  mode  of  life,  as  if  he  had  been  to  its 
manner  born,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  altered 
with  his  dress  his  language  and  outward  habits.  Soon  the 
fugitive  adventurer  had  become  the  confidential  adviser 
and  minister  of  Tissaphernes ;  and  he  directed  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  state  here,  as  he  had  at  Sparta.  It  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  Persians  had  only  very  recently 
recommenced  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  sea, 
herein  simply  following  certain  rude  tradidons  of  the 
policy  of  the  Aehsemenidte.  The  only  qualifications  with 
which  the  present  Persians  entered  upon  this  endeavor, 
were  the  ancient"  Persian  pride,  and  the  ancient  feeling 
of  contempt  towards  the  Greek  nation :  but  they  utterly 
lacked  any  more  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  mutual 
relations  and  comparative  strength  of  the  different  states. 
Aleibiades  therefore  arrived  at  the  right  moment  for 
pointing  out  to  Tissaphemes  tlie  proper  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. Persia,  he  told  him,  ought  not  to  become  the  ally  of 
any  one  of  the  Greek  states :  for  it  was  her  interest  to 
keep  both  the  leading  Greek  powers  weak.  Hot  Athens 
alone  was  dangerous,  but  Sparta  also ;  the  more  so,^  be- 
cause, if  the  latter  once  gamed  power  in  Ionia,  she  might 
easily  think  of  extending  that  power  into  the  interior— a 
course   which  would  never   be  entered  upon  by  a  naval 
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state.  It  would  therefore  be  much  easier  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  as  to  a  partition  of  power  with  Athens,  Uian 
with  Sparta.  The  latter  should  therefore  not  be  allowed 
to  become  arrogant.  She  ought  to  be  baited  with  money, 
but  not  satisfied.  It  was  a  far  wiser  course  to  gain  over 
the  individual  naval  commandera  by  presents  of  money, 
which  might  be  given  according  to  the  satrap's  own  choice, 
in  order  to  secure  the  dependence  of  the  men  of  influence. 

Alcibiadas  advised  Tissaphernes  in  this  sensa,  and  acted 
in  his  name.  The  Chians'  applications  for  money  were 
contemptuously  rejected.  They  were  reminded  that  they 
were  the  wealthiest  eapitaJists  in  Greece,  and  yet  were 
unwilling  to  attaia  to  their  ends,  except  at  other  men's 
cost.  The  Phcenician  fleet  was  held  at  a  distance,  and' 
everything  was  avoided  likely  to  bring  the  war  to  a  deci- 
sive stage.  The  belligerent  states  were  mutually  to 
weaken  and  destroy  one  another,  in  order  that  in  the  end 
the  supreme  power  might  of  itself  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Great  King. 

Tissaphernes  was  delighted  with  these  counsels,  which 
were  equally  agreeable  to  his  avarice  and  to  his  hatred  of 
the  Greeks.  He  left  full  freedom  of  action  to  Alcibiades, 
who,  as  he  believed,  had  freed  him  from  all  his  difficul- 
ties ;  he  honored  him  at  hia  court  in  every  possible  way, 
and  even  named  the  new  pleasure-grounds  at  Sardes  after 
his  benefactor.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  Alcibiades  only 
worked  for  his  own  ends ;  for  as  when  in  the  service  of 
Sparta  he  had  gained  for  himself  the  fevor  of  Tissa- 
phernes, so  at  the  latter's  court  he  was  really  laboring  to 
earn  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians.* 

Since  he  had  quitted  the  Peloponnesian 

.  1.       ^pft'"'^    ^^^*'  ^^  ^^^  narrowed  the  gulf  separating 

biadcs.  nim  (rom  his   fellow-citizens.    They  were 

now  aware,  that  it  was  not  hia  intention  to 


i.  46  ;  Pint.  Alt.  ii. 
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triumpli  with  Sparta  ovGr  Athens.  He  liad  virtually 
become  their  ally  from  the  moment  of  his  rupture  with 
Sparta.  To  him  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  that  the  Phieni- 
cian  fleet,  which,  if  united  with  the  Pelopounesian,  was 
capable  of  annihilating  Athens,  was  kept  back  far  away 
in  the  Syrian  sea ;  it  was  he  who  stopped  the  Persian  pay- 
ments, who  created  discord  in  the  head-quarters  of  the 
enemy,  who  made  Chios  suifer  for  her  revolt,  and  who 
caused  a  delay  giving  the  Athenians  time  to  collect  their 
forces.  It  seemed  ineoaeeivable,  that  it  could  be  his 
intention  permanently  to  remain  in  the  Persian  camp. 
Moreover,  be  already  began  to  occupy  himself  with  af&irs 
at  Athens,  and  to  form  connections  there.  Per  he  wished 
to  return;  and  this  intention  he  could  not  realize  other- 
wise than  by  means  of  new  party  struggles.  Civic  dis- 
turbances were  to  pave  the  way  for  his  return  home. 

During  the  last  few  years  Athens  had  been  more 
tranquil  than  for  a  long  period  previously.  Ail  the 
citizens  were  exerting  their  utmost  strength,  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  preservation  of  the  state ;  and  all  eyea 
were  directed  towards  the  events  taking  place  abroad.  In 
the  field,  as  well  as  at  home,  the  citizens  were  engaged  in 
arduous  military  service.  Their  attention  was  restricted 
to  what  was  imperatively  necessary;  and  the  wise  modera- 
tion which  had  characterized  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
since  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  continued  to 
prevail.  The  first  terrors  had  now  passed  away,  and  the 
possibility  of  still  making  a  resistance  had  been  proved : 
but  how  could  permanent  results  and  an  ultimately  suc- 
cessfiil  issue  be  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  public  resources,  and  of  the  combination  recently 
eifected  between  Persia  and  Sparta  ?  The  war  was  being 
protracted  into  the  second  winter,  and  a  general  feeling  ot 
weariness  supervened :  no  genuine  ai-dor  pi-evailed  in  any 
quarter  for  continuing  the  struggle. 
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Under  tlieae  circumstances  the  idea  was 
oiigarohio       bruited— in  the  firat  inatance  amona-  the 
BohemeB  at  ....  ° 

Aibanefor  Wealthy  Citizens,  who  had  most   to  suffer 

^Z^fea'  ^^  *^^  burdens  of  the  war,  particularly 
among  the  ship-captaioa  at  the  Samian  sta- 
tion—of making  possible  a  termination  of  the  war  by 
means  of  a  radical  alteration  of  the  constitution,  since  they 
perceived,  that,  so  long  as  the  multitude  held  sway  at 
Athens,  there  could  be  no  question  of  an  agreement  with 
Bparta.  The  leadera  of  this  movement  were  the  heads  of 
the  oligarchical  associations,  which  had  first  proved  their 
strength  during  the  prosecutions  of  the  mutilators  of  the 
Herraa ;  and  the  prevailing  state  of  public  feeling  made 
it  easy  for  them  to  gain  the  assent  of  many  an  honest  pa- 
triot to  their  plans. 

L  determiuing  impulse  was  given  to  this 


communications  with  the  more  influential 
oligareba  of  the  Samian  camp,  holding  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  peeimiary  aid  from  Tissaphemes,  and  of  the 
friendship  of  the  Great  King,  and  promising  them  all  the 
support  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  give,  if  they  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  As- 
suredly, he  said,  no  man  could  expect  him  once  more  to 
confide  his  destinies  to  the  baneful  democracy  which  had 
driven  him  into  exile;  and  it  was  equally  out  of  the  quea- 
fion  that  the  Great  King  and  his  lieutenants  should  ever 
trust  a  state  in  which  the  multitude  was  supreme. 

Phrynichus  was  themost  intelligent  among 

the  Attic  commanders.  He  was  a  man  of 
low  birth  (he  is  said  to  have  in  bis  boyhood,  tended  cattle), 
who  had  worked  his  way  up  by  intrigues,  obtaining  money 
and  influence  as  a  sycophant,  and  had  then  proved  his 
great  natural  gifts  as  a  popular  orator  and  general.  Phry- 
nicbus  saw  through  the  untrustworthy  character  of  Alci- 
biades'  proposals.     He  represented  to  his  colleagues,  how 
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inconceivable  it  was  tliat  Aleibiades,  wlio  well  knew  the 
real  authors  of  his  fall,  could  ever  be  a  sincere  friend  of 
the  oligarchs.  He  declared  it  to  be  equally  impossible, 
that  the  Persians  would  ever  ally  themselves  with  Athens 
as  long  as  the  Peloponuesians  remained  iu  power  in  Ionia; 
the  latter  were  manifestly  the  allies  most  welcome  aud 
moat  convenient  to  Tiasaphernes,  who  could  not  take  any 
step  more  irrational  than  that  of  suddenly  dtserting  them, 
aud  converting  them  into  bis  enemies ;  while  a  permanent 
understanding  could  never  be  arrived  at  between  Persia 
and  Athens.  Finally,  it  was  very  erroneous  to  repose  any 
confidence  in  the  oligarchical  parties  in  the  confederate 
states.  A  change  in  the  political  system  at  Athens  would 
neither  bring  back  those  who  had  revolted  against  her,  nor 
confirm  the  loyalty  of  those  who  had  remained  true.  They 
were  interested,  not  in  the  constitution  at  Athens,  but  in 
the  achievement  of  their  own  indt 


These  representations  met  with  no  acceptance.  The 
oligarchs  were  blinded  by  passion  and  ambition;  they  fan- 
cied, that  they  bad  at  last  found  an  ineoroparable  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution, 
upon  grounds  which  would  be  acceptable  even  to  the 
multitude;  and  they  were  resolved  not  to  allow  this  op- 
portunity to  pass  by  unused.  Accordingly,  the  secret 
intrigues  with  Aleibiades  were  energetically  continued.  A 
compact  central  body  of  conspirators  collected,  and  occa- 
sionally men  even  ventured  to  make  open  mention  of  cer- 
tam  necessary  reforms ;  and,  although  the  army  displayed 
an  unmistakable  avei-sion  from  such  ideas,  yet  the  prospect 
of  Persian  pay  was  sufiiciently  tempting  to  prevent  any 
decided  opposition.  The  next  step  was  therefore  confi- 
dently taken ;  and  Pisander  (p.  351),  who  now  came  out 
in  his  true  party-colors,  was,  together  with  a  few  compa- 
nions, sent  from  the  camp  to  Athens,  in  oi-der  there  to 
accomplish  the  work  begun  at  Samoa. 
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At  Athena,  extreme  excitement  waa  tlie 
■  ■^^°'' tAth ^'  ^'^^  GOnseciu.ence  of  the  plans  of  the  con- 
from  the  camp,  spirators  becoming  known.  Some  declaimed 
o'iuT'wiiiilr'  against  the  violation  of  the  constitution, 
others  against  the  return  of  Alcibiades ;  and 
on  this  head  the  populfir  orators  agreed  with  the  members 
of  the  priestly  families,  of  whose  hatred  the  violator  of 
the  Mysteries  waa  the  most  prominent  object.  But 
opinions  were  divided,  since  tliree  different  proposals  and 
prospects  were  in  question,  which  had  been  cleverly  mixed 
up  with  one  another.  After  all,  the  first  ebullition  of  wrath 
against  Alcibiades  had  long  ago  cooled  down,  and  the  in- 
dignation against  that  traitor  had  been  softened  by  the 
conaciousneaa,  that  blame  attached  to  his  fellow-citizens  as 
well  as  to  himself;  the  brilliant  achievements  which  ac- 
companied his  course,  whithersoever  he  directed  it, 
heightened  the  public  admiration  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  even  flattered  Attic  vanity.  In  the  multitude, 
the  ancient  fondness  towards  their  favorite  awoke  once 
more,  and  simultaneously,  a  longing  for  his  presence ;  and 
men  even  ventured  to  express  their  opinion,  that  Alci- 
biades was  alone  capable  of  bringing  victory  back  to 
Athens,  and  that  this  end  would  well  repay  a  few  saeri- 
flcea.  The  adherents  of  the  oligarchical  party  befriended 
themselves  with  the  idea  of  seeing  Alcibiades  return,  pro- 
vided that  an  end  was  put  to  the  democracy.  But  the 
moat  universal  popularity  attached  to  the  prospect  of  new 
pecuniary  resources,  especially  as  it  brought  with  it  a  hope 
— ^however  distant — of  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  peace. 
Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Piaander  the  LysistraUt  of 
Aristophanes  had  be  enacted  at  the  Lensea. 
ly^St^ia^Qi  Of  this  play,  also,  the  theme  is  the  univer- 
xeii  1.  (b.  c.  sally  desired  peace  (p.  194) ;  and,  as  the 
oauaij.  ^^^  ^^^  apparently  after  all  unable  to  bring 
it  about,  the  women  resolve  to  take  the  management  of 
public  affairs  into  their  hands,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
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the  present  state  of  things,  wtieli  makes,  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  which  forces  wives 
to  live  the  life  of  widows  and  girls  to  pine  away  in  per- 
petual maidenhood.  The  Athenian  ladies  are,  in  their 
own  opinion  at  least,  as  well  able  to  manage  the  state  as 
their  husbands.  In  this  age  of  conspiracies  they  have 
gained  experience  as  well  as  the  men.  All  the  women  of 
Hellas  unite  in  a  general  association,  occupy  the  citadel, 
defy  the  ProbuU,  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  and  contrive  to  devise  the  most  effectual  means  for 
obliging  the  men  to  give  iu  to  them.  Thus  the  fiircical 
extravagance  of  the  poet  enables  his  fellow-citizens  to  for- 
get the  troubles  of  the  present ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  piece  betrays  the  troubled  state  of  public  feeling, 
the  want  of  confidence,  the  insecurity  of  public  affairs — 
which  permit  no  outspoken  satire.  Invectives  are  indeed 
not  spared  against  such  men  as  Pisander,  who  for  their 
private  advantage  create  disturbances;  and  gainst  the 
uncalled-for  quackery  exercised  upon  the  sick  state  by 
political  dilettanti;  but  the  poet  himself  is  incapable  of 
giving  counsel  or  encouragement  to  his  fellow-citizena. 
Accordingly,  the  Lysiekaia  lacks  the  Parabasis  (vol.  ii,  p. 
538),  in  which  on  other  occasions  the  poet  is  in  the  habit 
of  vigorously  expressing  the  remedies  which  he  deems 
HaIut^ly  In  the  streets  and  in  the  market-place,  he  says, 
the  univeisal  complaint  is  heard,  that  in  all  Attica  thew 
exists  not  one  man — not  one  who  is  able  to  save  the  com- 
monwealth * 

Pisander  was  therefore  not  discouraged  by  the  first  op- 
position provoked  by  his  schemes.     He  held 
separate  conferences  with  the  leading  citizens   pi^^™"'^^  "^ 
in  lai^r  or  smaUer  groups,  and  endeavored 
to  ga'u  thpm  over  to  his  plans.     He  explained  how  in  the 
fiiut  instance  nothing  was  desired  beyond  a  measure  de- 

»  Aa  to  tho  date  of  the  Lgrittrata,  sao  Jaep,  Quo  onno,  <to.    Zjj.  alque 
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manded  by  the  existing  state  of  thmgs,  beyond  a  tem. 
porary  limitation  of  popular  rights,  such  as  had  indeed 
beea  already  iutroduced  ;  it  was  not  intended  permanently 
to  coatravsne  the  previous  course  of  the  history  of  Athens, 
or  to  abolish  her  constitution.  By  these  representations, 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  loyally  adhered  to  the 
constitution  were  calmed.  The  members  of  the  clubs 
were  gained  over,  bv  being  assured,  that  it  would  of  course 
be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  hated  presence  of  Alcibiades 
for  a  second  time,  as  soon  aa  he  had  performed  the  service 
expected  from  him.  But  the  mam  strength  of  Pisaader 
lay  in  his  being  able  to  propose  to  all  his  hearers  this 
question :  "  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  means  of  helping 
Athais  out  of  her  troubles  ?  How  are  we,  without  estrii- 
ordinary  means,  to  prosecute  to  an  end  this  war  against 
Sparta,  who  is  well  supplied  with  money  and  siiips,  and 
has  established  her  head-quarters  simultaneously  in  Ionia 
and  in  our  own  country  ?  The  present  question  is  not  one 
of  principle,  as  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
general  agreement ;  but  it  concerns  the  preservation  of  the 
city." 

Thus  by  degrees  an  increased  number  of  citizens  con- 
sented to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion :  some  honestly  believing  that  no  other  means  could 
be  devised,  the  rest  because  a  prospect  was  opened  to  them 
of  themselves  participating  in  the  advantages  of  the  inno- 
vation. The  political  associations  were  once  more  in  full 
activity,  and  worked  on  a  common  plan ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  multitade  were  awed  into  sUence,  and  lacked  an 
organization  enabling  them  to  oifer  resistance.  Lastiy  the 
plot  was  most  materially  advanced  by  the  P-rolmli,  whose 
office  had  by  this  time  already  existed  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  had  more  and  more  reduced  to  impotence  the 
constitutional  organs  of  the  state.  They  would  have  been 
able  to  nip  all  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  in  the  bud, 
bad  not  the  opinions  of  the  latter  been  shared  by  the  ma- 
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joritf  among  tlieso  officials  tliemselveg.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Probuli  ths  decree  was  passed,  cmpowermg 
Pisander  and  his  companiona  to  open  the  negotiations  with 
Tissaphemea  and  Alcibiades,  from  which  an  immediate 
favorable  change  in  the  situation  of  the  city  was  expected. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  Phrynichus,  and  with 
him  Scironides,  were  to  resign  their  ofHoe  as  _generals :  a 
measure  which  seemed  "to  be  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  events  which  had  meanwhile  occurred  ia  the  fleet. 

Phrynichus  bad  been  filled  with  the  deep-  phrjuichuB 
est  anxiety  by  the  succ^ful  progress  of  the  ""^  A.ty^u... 
oligarchical  intrigues,  which  he  had  opposed  to  the  best 
of  his  power — an  anxiety  not  so  much  on  behalf  of  his 
native  city  as  of  his  own  person.  Ia  all  his  proceedings 
ha  had  been  actuated  by  hatred  of  Alcibiades ;  he  wsts 
aware  that  the  latter  knew  him  to  be  his  enemy;  and  he 
was  tortured  by  the  idea  of  having  to  succumb  to  him. 
Phrynichus  accordingly  anxiously  sought  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  damaging  Alcibiades;  he  looked  round  for  enemies 
of  the  latter,  whom  be  might  secure  as  trustworthy  allies  ; 
and  since  the  deepest  auger  against  Alcibiades  might  be 
presumed  to  exist  at  present  in  the  Spartan  camp,  the 
Attic  general  unhesitatingly  entered  into  a  secret  under- 
standing with  the  admiral  of  the  hostile  fleets.  But  on 
this  head  Phrynichus,  who  was  generally  so  capable  of 
forming  a  clear  judgment  as  to  men  and  affiiirs,  deceived 
himself.  The  admiral  of  Sparta  was  in  tlie  pay  of  Tissa- 
phemes.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  Phrynichus  com- 
municated to  Astyochns  all  the  ii^fiations  which  had 
been  carried  on  between  Alcibiades  and  the  Athenians, 
than  this  information  immediately  found  its  way  to  the 
Persian  bead-quarters,  and  to  the  ears  of  Alcibiades  him- 
self. The  latter  took  advanti^e  of  this  opportunity  to 
display  himself  in  his  character  of  the  friend  of  the  Ath^j- 
nians,  by  warning  them  against  their  traitorous  general, 
and  demanding  his  execution.     Instead  of  revenging  him- 
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self upon  his  enemy,  Phrynicliua  had  placed  tlio  strongest 
weapon  against  himself  in  that  enemy's  handa.  And  yet 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  induced  to  relinquish  the 
road  upon  which  he  had  once  entered :  he  thought  Asfyo- 
ehus  merely  incautious,  -and  communicated  that  opinion 
to  him  m  a  second  letter,  in  which  he  offered  to  deliver 
the  whole  array  at  Samoa  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  if 
the  latter  would  execute  a  surprise  proposed  by  him.  Not 
until  Phrynichus  had  despatched  this  letter,  were  his  eyes 
opened :  and  he  now  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  taking 
the  most  careful  measures  against  the  surprise,  which  he 
had  himself  recommended  Astyochus  to  attempt.  When, 
accordingly  this  new  act  of  treason  was,  by  the  same  chan- 
nel as  the  former,  made  known  to  tlie  Athenians,  they 
refused  to  credit  it,  and  regarded  Alclbiadfs  aa  a  calum- 
niator, whose  sole  purpose  it  was  to  ruin  Phrynichus ;  so 
that  tlie  latter,  beyond  a  doubt  the  ablest  of  the  comman- 
ders on  Samos,  now  enjoyed  greater  authority  in  the  camp 
than  at  any  previous  period.  But  at  the  present  moment, 
when  success  entirely  depended  upon  the 
dism^si^'fhe  good-will  of  Alcibiad€s,  it  was  no  longer 
command.  allowable   to   leave   Phrynichus    in   office. 

His  dismissal   was   the  iirst  actual  manifestation  of  the 
power  which  Alcibiades  had  recovered  at  Athens.* 

When  hereupon  the  negotiations  were 
.  Lioi>a>  and  ^.pened  at  the  court  of  Tissaphemes  at 
OnK^OLxoii-  Mi^esia,  changes  of  considerable  impor- 
(B.c.4:i.)Jina-  ^jj^g  YtaA  occurred  in  the  situation  of 
^'^'  affairs  in  Asia  Minor.     In  Sparta,  extreme 

discontent  had  been  provoked  at  the  course  of  the  war ; 
men  were  ashamed  of  the  treaties,  and  angry  witli  Astyo- 
ehus  as  well  as  with  the  untrustworthy  satrap  ;  and  it  was 
resolved,  notwithstanding  the  unfevorable  season  of  the 
year,  immediately  to  despatcTi  twenty-seven  sTiips  under 
Antisthenra,  who  was  to  be  accompanied  by  eleven  com- 
»  Thue.  Tiii.  54. 
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3T)issioners  charged  with  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  affairs 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  witli  the  choice  of  measures  necessary 
fur  the  honor  of  the  city.  The  fleet  and  commissionera 
were  despatched  towards  the  end  of  December,  The 
leading  member  of  the  commission  was  Lichaa  (the  son 
of  Arcesilaua),  a  wealthy  and  proud  Spartiate,  who  had, 
notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  Sparta  from  the  Olympic 
festival,  ventured  to  make  his  appearance  there  with  a 
victorious  chariot  (01.  xc.  B.C.  420).  He  had  been  in 
consequence  punished  by  the  authorities  at  Elis  with 
blows  from  a  whip,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades,  of  whom  he  was  a  bitter  adversary.*  In  the 
begmning  of  the  year  B.C.  411,  Astyochus  had  joined  the 
fleet  of  Antisthenes  off  Cnidus ;  wliere  Tissaphernes  also 
appeared,  in  order  to  settle  matters  with  the  Spai-tans. 
He  soon  discovered,  that  a  totally  different  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  their  camp.  For,  instead  of  their  allowing 
themselves  once  more  to  be  deluded  by  his  promises, 
Lichas  roundly  declared  to  him,  that  Sparta  had  no  inten- 
tion of  allowing  herself  to  be  befooled  by  him.  Lichas 
further  demanded  a  revision  of  the  treaties,  stating  that 
Sparta  was  not  making  war  in  order  to  place  the  Hellenes 
once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  If  the 
satrap  would  not  consent  to  new  conditions,  the  Spartans 
must  endeavor  to  manage  matters  without  him.  Tissa- 
phernes broke  off  the  conferences,  and  returned  to  Mague- 

Thus  the  situation  of  affairs  appeared  to  be  highly  in 
favor  of  the  Athenians.  Their  envoys  immediately  made 
their  appearance  at  Magnesia,  and  opened  their  commis- 
sion by  stating  that  they,  for  their  part,  had  already  ful- 
iilled  the  preliminary  condition  of  an  understanding  with 
Persia,  inasmuch  as  by  their  exertions  popular  govern- 
ment had  been  as  good  as  abolished  at  Athens,  and  that 
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they  DOW  expected  to  be  paid  tlie  price  held  out  to  them 
as  a  retura  for  their  labors.  The  crafty  Persian,  how- 
ever, by  no  meana  intended  at  once  to  eater  into  aa  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians.  The  defiant  courage  of  Lichas, 
and  the  powerful  fleet  that  accompanied  him,  had  not 
faUed  of  their  effect.  After  Astyochus  had,  on  the 
passage  to  Cnidus,  defeated  the  Attic  commander  Charmi- 
nus,  and  after  the  treason  of  the  oligarchs  in  Ehod^  had 
placed  that  island  in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  the  latter 
had  Tinqueationably  become  the  superior  force  on  the 
Asiatic  coast ;  they  had  constituted  Rhodes  their  head- 
quarters instead  of  Miletus,  in  oi'der  to  be  further 
rsmoved  from,  and  less  dependent  upon,  the  satrap.  They 
were  too  strong,  for  him  to  be  able  to  rid  himself  of  them 
a.  he  liked  a  d  h"  foic  iw  that  the  refu'^al  ot  mon  y 
payments  would  m  the  firot  n.'stanoe  produce  only  tli  a 
result  thit  the  tr  ojs  would  compensate  themsehea  h-r 
plundering  his  coasts  But  he  was  etiU  mDre  deeply 
annoyel  by  the  fear  that  the  "Spartans  might  heieupui 
8tti(.h  themselvea  to  Phimibazu'*  who  was  longmg  to 
receive  them  Although  then  he  was  glaJ  enout,h  to 
ternfy  the  Spirtins  and  to  lender  them  moie  phable  \y 
hit.  negotiations  with  Athens,  yet  it  was  distmctly  ag-ainat 
his  interests  to  convert  them  into  enemies  by  any  prema- 
ture resolution,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Athens 
promising  subsidies  to  her.  On  this  head  he  remained 
inflexible  against  the  representations  of  Alcibiades,  and 
aoted  precisely  as  Phrynichus  had  rightly  foreseen  he 
■would  a«t.  Alcibiades  pretended  to  an  influence  which 
in  reality  he  by  no  means  exercised ;  the  satrap  looked 
upon  him  as  the  most  agreeable  of  sociable  companions, 
and  as  in  al!  Greek  affairs  a  most  welcome  adviser,  agent, 
and  negotiator — in  short,  as  a  man  such  aa  Tissaphernea 
had  always  desiderated  in  the  political  poaition  which 
belonged  to  him.  But  ho  was  far  &om  unconditionally 
following  the  directions  of  this  counsellor,  whom  he  only 
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allowed  to  direct  him  to  this  exteat,  that  be  took 
to  give  too  vigorous  and  siacere  a  support  to  the 


but  the  correct  iastiact  of  the  satrap  j 
him  from  actually  changing  his  political  course. 

Under  these  eircamstaacra.Alcibiades  would  accordingly 
have  found  himself  in  ft  most  perplexing  situation,  bad 
the  party  whose  representatives  coadacted  the  negotiations 
been  his  own  party,  and  bad  be  rested  his  hopes  of  return 
upon  them.  But  to  allow  a  Pisander  and 
bis  associates  to  eajoy  the  triumph  of  a  ^;^^°g^^o^ 
successful  negotiation,  had  assaredly  from  ioii.  i.  (b.  o. 
the  first  been  &r  from  Alcibiades'  inten-  iVtiJu^atcS 
tioa.  He  accordiagly  accommodated  his  blades, 
game  to  the  eircuaistances  of  the  case.abovo 
all  providiag  for  bis  own  personal  security.  For  his 
principal  object  was,  tc  allow  no  doubts  to  arise  ia  any  quar- 
ter as  to  bis  influence  m  the  Persian  camp ;  bis  reputaion 
must  aot  be  allowed  to  suffer ;  aad  if,  therefore  the  negoti- 
alaons  came  to  an  end,  all  the  blame  oaght  to  fall  upon 
those  who  had  conducted  them.  He  accordingly  caused 
himself  to  be  commiasioaed  by  TissapheraSB  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  negotiations  in  the  presence  of  tlie  satrap ;  by 
which  means  be,  in  the  first  place,  proeared  himself  the 
satisfactioa  of  seeiag  the  hated  oligarchs  forced  to  humble 
themselves  before  him  and  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  The 
coaferences  were  opened,  aad  Pisander,  who  was  prepared  to 
make  large  concessions,  immediately  in  the  name  of  Athens 
renounced  all  claims  to  aay  part  of  loaia,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  state  had  exerted  its  last  forces.  Hereupon,  Alci- 
biades  made  a  further  demand  for  the  Persians  of  the  islands 
froating  the  coast,  i.e, Lesbos,  Samoa,  and  Chios;  a.iid 
this  demand  also  was  acceded  to.  And  now  the  third 
demand  was  made.  The  Great  King  was  to  be  graated 
the  right  of  free  navigation  for  his  ships  of  war  in  every 
part  of  the  JSgeaa,  and  along  all  its  coasts.  This  d 
mand  affected  the  bouor  of  Athens  in  its  most  ?---■■" 
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point:  for,  in  accedJQg  to  it,  she  would  liavG  renounced, 
not  only  liev  transmanne  possessions,  but  also  the  secure 
dominion  over  her  own  sea.  Had  they  agreed  to  aach 
conceasions,  which  would  with  one  stioke  put  an  end  to  the 
entire  previous  history  of  Athens,  the  envoys  could  not 
have  confronted  their  fellow  citizens,  to  whom  they  had 
promised  to  open  up  a  new  era  of  good  fortune.  They 
perceived,  how  true  au  opinion  PhiymcLus  had  formed  of 
Uae  double-tongued  Aicibiidei,  and,  enraged  at  the  way 
in  which  they  had  been  befooled,  returned  to  Samos  * 

Their  situation  was  a  most  painful  one; 
to^' Attat/Ty  they  were  unable  to  bring  home  any  of  the 
tha  oiigarohB  at  results,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had 
Bamoa.  claimed  so  heavy  sacrifices  from  the  people 

and  pledged  their  own  honor.  But  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  recede  from  the  position  once  assumed.  The 
oligarchical  party-intrigues  had  already  proceeded  too  far 
in  the  army,  and  the  Samian  oligarchs,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators,  demanded 
that  the  latter  should  adhere  to  their  original  intentions. 
It  was  accordingly  determined,  in  the  camp,  to  give  up  all 
fui-ther  thoughts  of  Ale  b  t  lea  for  wl  om  t  would  after  all 
be  impossible  fo  find  a  su  table  pi  ce  m  the  state,  as  re- 
constituted, accord  ng  to  p  e  nt  t  nt  ons.  ■  The  cause 
which  had  formeiiy  been  merely  a  n  cans  to  an  end,  was 
now  made  the  sole  end  t  elf  a  1  as  urged  on  with  the 
utmost  zeal.  The  me  nb  s  ot  the  party  paid  voluntary 
contributions ;  the-^  1  pat  hed  Pisan  ler  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  to  mature  tie  outlr  ak  of  the  conspiracy;  and 
they  simultaneously  ent  other  nvoys  to  the  allied  cities, 
~e.(?.,DiitrGphes  to  the  Thrac  an  c  ist  —with  the  view  of 
everywhere  overthrowing  democratic  government.  The 
power  which  actfd  thus  wis  es  ent  nllj  a  revolutionary 
power,  which  rut!  lea^lv  intendel  e  t   elj   to  reconstitute 
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Athens  and  all  parts  of  the  Attic  dominion.  The  Hind 
mode  in  which  they  set  to  work,  k  shown  in  the  case  of 
Thasoa.  For,  when  Diitrephes  arrived  there,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  constitution,  the  aristocrats  in  the  state 
gratefully  accepted  his  services ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  departure,  they  hastened  to  build  walls,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  to  destroy  all  connection  between 
Thasos  and  Athens. 

Their  proceedings  in  the  capital  were  of  a  more  success- 
ful nature.  Here,  much  bad  been  done,  since  the  depar- 
ture of  Pisander,  for  furthering  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs. 
All  the  different  clubs  of  this  party  had  ^j|p^^,^_ 
united  and  formed  one  association,  a  mighty 
combination,  acting  according  to  a  common  agreement. 
The  soul  of  these  efforts  was  Antiphon,  the  son  of  Sophilus 
(vol.  ii.  p.  569),  at  that  time  already  an  advanced  sexagenar 
rian,  but  full  of  unwearying  activity,  political  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  inexhaustible  in  clever 
devices,  trustworthy  and  reticent ;  in,  mtellectual  power 
and  influence  as  a  speaker  superior  to  all  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  at  the  same  time  perfect  master  of  himself,  and,  al- 
though not  entirely  unselfish  and  especially  not  free  from 
love  of  money,  yet  devoid  of  the  ambitious  desire  of  push- 
ing himself  forward  into  the  first  places  in  ^^^^^^^^_ 
the  state.  A  second  leader  was  Theramenes 
(the  son  of  Hagnon  the  Probuhis):  a  man  of  brilliant 
abilities,  eloquent,  intelligent,  and  versatile,  endowed  with 
noble  natural  gifts,  but  lacking  inner  fixity  of  purpose,  a 
genuine  pupil  of  the  sophists,  one  of  the  best  scholars  of 
Gorgias  and  Prodicus,  and,  by  his  talents  as  well  as  by  his 
influential  connections,  one  of  the  most  important  supports 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Furthermore,  Phryniebus  had 
by  this  time  been  entirely  gained  over  to  the  side  of  that 
party,  since  it  had  been  determmed  to  break  off  all  com- 
munications with  Alcibiades.  For,  although  the  whole 
'  could  not  but  appear  dangerous  to  so  sagsr 
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cious  a  man,  yet  no   choice  was  now  left  him  ;  and  it  be- 
hooved him,  with   all  the  resources  of  his 
ep  0  emua.    |jj^j.jjjg  ^^^^  crafty  intellect,  to  support  the 
party  which  worked  against  his  enemy.     A  friend  of  Anti- 
phon  and   Theramenes  was  Archeptolemus  (the  son  of 
Hippodamua),  who  had  miiny  years  ago  opposed  Clcon, 
when  the  question  of  war  or  peace  was  discussed  after  the 
events  at  Pylus,  and  who  was  now  a  party  leader  round 
whom  gathered  the  enemies  of  the  dema- 
gogues and  the  democracy.     Among  those 
who  joined  the  party  in  conformity  with  earlier  femily  tra- 
ditions was  Melesias,  the  son  of  Thucydides  (vo).  ii.  p.  457). 
By  fer  the  larger  nnmbei-  of  the  memheiB  of  the  party 
belonged  to  the  sophist! cally-trained  younger 
TheoriEaoftbe   generation,  who  despised  the  laws  of  the  state 

ohgamhs.  =  ^  n    i  -    j 

and  the  common  people ;  who  on  ail  kinds 
of  personal  grounds  desired  innovations,  and  who  greedily 
imbibed  the  political  teaching  communicated  to  them  at 
the  meetings  of  the  party  by  Antiphon,  the  Nestor  of  his 
party,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  him.  The  prevailing 
state  of  public  feeling  and  the  experiences  of  the  last 
years  helped  to  gEun  over  many  of  the  well-to-do  citizens, 
who  had  previously  abstained  from  taking  any  decided 
line  in  party  politics.  Many  points  of  view  of  indubitable 
correctness  wei-e  urged,  and  the  deeply-felt  defects  of  the 
present  state  of  things  were  made  full  use  of,  for  conceal- 
ing the  selfish  motives  of  party.  It  was  now  regarded  aa 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  democracy  was  the  most  iniquitous 
and  worst  form  of  constitutional  government.  The  people 
itself,  it  was  said,  evidently  i-ecognized  its  incapacity  for 
government,  since  it  had  never  demanded  the  introduction 
of  election  by  lot  in  the  case  of  the  most  important  public 
offices ;  accordingly,  it  would  also  be  better  for  the  people, 
if  the  entire  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  upon 
whom  it  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  throw  nothing 
but  the  burdens  of  the  commonwealth, — if  the  different 
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classes  were  again  separated,  and  tlieir  due  rights  restored 
to  the  upper  classes,  who  had  been  degraded  into  servants 
of  the  multitude.  The  oligarchs  made  the  most  of  the 
r.Libiguity  of  the  Greek  langus^e,  which,  iu  accoi-danca 
with  an  ancient  tradition,  etill  designated  the  men  of  birth, 
education  and  refinement,  as  "  the  good  aud  true."  They 
were  now  able  to  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  a  b^inning  had 
already  been  made  for  returning  to  a  rational  order  of 
affairs  from  the  nonsense  of  mob-rule;  and  that  this  be- 
ginning had  proved  of  use.  Only  lot  it  not  be  held  to 
sufhce.  The  democracy  was  far  too  costly  a  thing,  to 
admit  of  being  carried  on  after  the  revolt  of  the  allies; 
iu  the  present  period  of  financial  dearth  it  was  simply  im- 
possible to  collect  the  pay  for  the  Council,  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  public  assemblies.  It  was  therefore  in- 
tended to  make  the  public  offices  what  they  had  been  iu 
the  good  old  times,  viz.,  honorary ;  the  Council  must  be 
selected  from  among  men  of  property  and  education,  and 
be  invested  with  greater  powers,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
guide  the  state  according  to  fixed  principles,  and  towards 
definite  objects.  Only  thus  could  a  termination  of  the 
war  be  brought  about,  while  in  any  other  case  that  war 
would  infallibly  end  in  the  ruin  of  Athens.  But  it  did 
not  foUow,  that  on  this  account  popular  rights  should  be 
abolished;  a  civic  body  was  to  continue  to  exist,  but  not 
after  the  same  fiishion  as  hitherto — when  the  poorest  and 
le^t  educated  classes  were  wont,  for  the  sake  of  a  daily 
wages  of  three  obols,  to  throng  the  assembly  and  to  dis- 
gust all  decent  persons  i^ainst  attending  it;  but  in  this 
case  also  a  selection  must  be  made ;  a  body  of  Five  Thou- 
sand or  thereabouts,  who  needed  to  claim  no  compensation 
for  occupying  themselves  with  public  business,  must  rep- 
resent the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Athenian  people.  Thus, 
better  times  might  be  confidently  expected  to  arrive  for  the 
commonwealth.* 

«  The  pragramme  of  aotjon  of  tha  oligaroha  ia  to  bo  learnt  from  the 
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These  were  the  theoiles  which  were  now  zealously  spread, 
and  which,  owing  to  the  talents  and  sophistic 
fo/'tl5'o™ooup    ^^"'^'^  ^^  *b^^^  advocates,  met  with  unde- 
A'itai.  niable  success.    The  conspirators  advanced 

in  their  proceedings  step  by  step,  in  order 
secretly  to  prepare  the  decisive  emip  d'etat;  they  passed 
from  permitted  means  to  unpermitted,  from  persuasion  to 
force ;  for  it  was  one  of  their  sophistic  principles  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  be  over-conscientiona  in  the  pursuit  of 
&  good  end.  They  had  a  common  fund  for  their  purposes, 
and  held  venal  men  in  readiness  to  act  as  their  instra- 
ments,  as  well  as  armed  followers,  hired  abroad  and  fully 
prepared  for  any  kind  of  service.  These  hirelings  they 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  demoeratie 
party  of  ila  leaders.  Thus  Androcles  (p.  354)  was  got 
rid  of  by  assassination ;  and  after  him  other  victims  fell. 
Ifo  inquiry  was  ventured  as  to  the  authors  of  these  crimes. 
Those  who  were  not  members  of  the  secret  clubs,  were 
awed  into  silence ;  and  the  power  of  these  clubs  seemed 
doubly  great,  because  it  worked  in  the  dark :  liberty  of 
speech  w^  suppressed,  and  the  action  of  the  Intimate 
organs  of  the  state  were  crippled ;  the  I*robuH  were  either 
in  the  plot,  or  were  aged  and  infirm  persons ;  the  Council 
was  accustomed  to  be  the  mere  shadow  of  an  authority ; 
and  the  civic  body  lacked  both  leadera  and  union.  Ex- 
ternally, the  forms  of  the  constitution  still  continued  in 
esist^nce ;  but  the  actual  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  coi^plratois,  who  declared  their  int«ntions  with  in- 
creasing openness ;  till  at  last  the  Athenians,  full  of  fear 
and  utterly  dispirited,  consented  to  regard  the  alteratioQ 
of  the  constitution  as  inevitable.    The  state  of  mind  pre- 

Pseudo-Xenophontio  work  on  fho  Athenian  slato,  ascribed  by  Boeclth  to 
Critiaa.  As  to  Antipliou's  lore  of  moQoy.see  tho  passage  of  Plato's  Kraiirf. 
(Oobet,  p.  128).  Itis  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  Ateheptolcmua  was 
the  eon  of  tho  architect  Hippodomus  (foI.  ii.  p.  472),  as  is  aasnmed  by 
theSchol.  ad,  Ar.Eq.  S2?i  of.  C.  Fr.  Hermann,  rf*  Hipp.  Mil,  p.  B, 
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vailing  among  tlio  citizens  may  bs  measured  by  the  comedy 
of  thel^esMwp^oWasMsiB  (produced  by  Aristo- 
phanes three  months  after  the  I/ysidnda),  a   Tteamop^oria- 
play  in  which  tlie  poet  avoids  all  political    ?"^'°L  *''"/,\"; 
questions  of  the  day,  havii^  selected  a  safe   March, 
subject,  viz.,  ridicule  of  Euripides  and  the 
Attic,  women ;   only   here  and   tiiere  we   perceive  a  sly 
allusion  to  the  enemies  of  the  ancestral  statutes  of  the 
Athenians,  to  the  cowardice  of  tie  Council,  and  to  the 
imminent  advent  of  Tyrannical  government. 

Pisander  found  the  ground  thus  prepared  at  Athens. 
He  had  no  intention  of  rendering  a  veracious  account  of 
the  unsuccessful  i^ue  of  his  embasay;  but  rather  assumed 
the  pretence  of  having  arranged  everything  satisfectorily 
with  the  Great  King,  so  that  now  every- 
thing depended  upon  rapidly  taking  the  ne-  d'etat,  Oi.  loii. 
ceasary  steps  at  Athens.  He  accordingly  at  }^j^"'^'  *"'' 
once  brought  before  the  citizens  a  motion 
proposing  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  which  was 
with  all  possible  speed  to  lay  before  the  people  a  draft  of 
a  reformed  constitution.  This  Commission  was  composed, 
in  addition  to  the  ProbuU,  of  twenty  assessors  elected  by 
the  citizens  undt,r  the  inHuence  of  the  conspirators,  and 
invested  with  absolute  powers.  Such  powers  were  needed, 
in  order  to  lemjie  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all 
constitutional  changes,  the  palladium  of  civil  liberty— viz., 
the  public  mdietment  for  illegal  motions.  Accordingly, 
the  use  of  that  indictment  was  prohibited  by  virtue  of  a 
decree  of  the  Constitution  Commission;  it  was  made  per- 
missible for  any  citizen,  without  exposing  himself  to  danger, 
to  propose  what  he  held  to  be  advantageous  for  the  com- 
mon weal;  and,  the  way  thus  having  been  opened  for 
Pisander  and  his  associates,  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission in  all  essentials  terminated.  The  decisive  step  was 
not  taken  on  the  Pnyx  (for  a  feeling  of  awe  prevented  the 
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perpetration  of  tho  act  by  which  the  constitution  was  vio- 
lated upon  an  anciently  consecrated  spot),  but  outside  the 
city,  a  mile  from  the  Dlpylum,  on  the  hill  of  CoIodus, 
where  the  citizens  were  aasembled  near  the  Sanctuary  of 
Posidon  "hizw;.  Here,  ou  account  of  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy's  army,  an  enclcscd  space  was  necessary;  aiid 
this  enclosure,  again,  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
venting  too  large  an  accumulation  of  numbers,  and  tiio 
occurrence  of  disturbances.  In  this  assembly,  then,  tha 
motions  of  Pisander  were  brouglit  forward,  according  as 
they  had  been  agreed  upon  in  tho  meetings  of  the  party. 
These  resolutions  were  expressed  in  a  short  and  terse  form, 
their  sole  object  being  to  transfer  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  conspirators,  The  main  points  were  the  following ; 
every  species  of  official  salary  or  daily  pay,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  compensation  for  service  in  the  field,  waa  to  be 
forever  abolished ;  and  a  new  council  of  Four  Hundred 

membei-s  to  be  instituted,  which  was  to  go- 

Tte   CoDDoil    vem  the  state  according  to  the  best  of  its 

EuBdied,  judgment,  and,  as  often  as  it  deemed  right, 

convoke  a  civic  assembly  of  Five  Thousand. 
At  the  same  time  the  mode  of  election  for  the  members  of 
the  Council  was  fixed :  a  body  of  five  was  to  be  appointed, 
who  were  conjointly  to  elect  one  hundred  counciiloi-s. 
Each  of  these  hundred  was  hereupon  to  elect  three  othsi-s 
as  his  colleagues.  The  people  assented  to  every  proposi- 
tion, and,  without  making  any  sign  of  disturbance,  re- 
tiirned  home  from  Colonus,  after  burying  there  their  rights 
and  liberties.*  The  assembly  had  probably  been  cxti-emely 
small ;  for,  besides  all  those  serving  on  the  fleet,  the  ai'med 
citizens  who  acted  as  a  city  guard  were  absent.  Nothing 
'now  remained  to  bo  done,  but  to  dissolve  the  old  Council. 
After,  tliereforo,  the  election  of  the  Four  Hundred  had 
been  completed,  they  repaired  to  the  Council-house,  armed 
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with  daggers  and  surrounded  by  their  body-guard  (the 
mercenariea  mentioned  above).  But  no  application  of  force 
■was  necessary ;  the  members  of  the  old  Council  unresist- 
ingly received  their  pay  and  took  their  departure.  The 
new  Council  took  possession  of  their  seats,  chose  its  chair- 
man, performed  its  inauguratory  sacrifices:  and  thus  the 
coup  d'etat  had  been  perfectly  successful,  without  any  out- 
ward violence  having  been  done  to  the  laws.* 

The  Pour  Hundred,  without  delay,  hastened  vigorously 
to  pursue  their  ends  in  both  foreign  and  dom^tic  affaii's. 
All  who  were  suspected  of  not  favoring  the  new  order  of 
things,  were  removed  from  the  public  ofBces ;  the  popular 
courts  of  justice  were  abolished  ;  individual  citizens  who 
appeared  dangerous  were  executed ;  others  were  imprisoned 
or  banished,  A  recall  of  the  exiles  was  proposed,  but  not 
carried  into  effect,  because  it  was  not  ventured  either  to 
include  Alcibiades  in  the  amnesty  or  to  exclude  him  from 
it  by  name;  for  no  oj)en  declaration  had  been  made  with 
reference  either  to  him,  or  to  the  Persian  subsidies.  On 
the  other  hand,  envoys  were  sent  to  Deceiea,  to  inform 
King  Agia  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  at 
Athens,  and  to  express  the  hope:  that  tlie  Lacedemonians 
would  place  more  confidence  in  Athens  under  her  present 
constitution,  and  be  more  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  her.  But  the  ambitious  king  endeavored  to  turn  to  a 
different  account  the  events  which  had  happened  at  Athens. 
He  believed  that  the  city  was  in  a  slate  of  utter  con- 
cision, and  therefore,  after  collecting  as  many  troops  as 
possible,  attempted  an  assault  upon  the  gates.  After,  how- 
ever, this  attempt  had  failed,  he  gave  a  friendly  reception 
to  a  second  embassy  from  Athens,  and  encouraged  the 


»  Saa  the  oUuaioDS  in  Ar.  neim.  Sai,  SII?,UAS.  TMrtr  was  tho uum- 
tar  of  ouyvpa^eis,  aooording  to  Plijlocliorua  ap.  Eaqioor.  imiyp.  and  Time. 
Tiii.  67,  iwoordingto  C.  Tr.  Hermann's  emendation  (A  for  a).  Aa  to  Ihs 
Bntiro  revolution,  "Watlsnbaoh,  de  Quadrian.  Athen.fan. 
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!i  deputies  to  Sparta,  to 
conclude  peace  in  the  name  of  the  Four  Hundred.* 

But  the  most  ansious  care  of  the  new  Council  was  di- 
rected towards  the  fleet ;  for  upon  the  latter  was  aFsembled 
that  part  of  the  civic  body,  amongst  whom  the  greatest 
amount  of  attachment  to  the  constitution  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  prevailed.  Therefore,  immediately  after  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Council,  ten  trustworthy  persons 
had  been  sent  to  tranquillize  the  array,  and  to  remove  all 
opposition  on  its  part  by  means  of  calming  representations. 
The  entire  reform,  they  averred,  had  for  its  sole  object  to 
release  the  state  from  its  present  difficulties  :  that  this  re- 
form was  not  conceived  in  an  anti-popular  spirit,  was 
proved  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  number  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand citizens,  who  by  the  side  of  the  Council  formed  the 
civic  assembly,  and  were  the  real  representatives  of  tlie 
sovereignty  of  the  state.  Even  in  former  times  the  as- 
semblies had  rarely  exceeded  that  number  of  citizens.  But 
before  the  ten  deputies  could  fulfil  their  commission,  the 
Parahis  (the  official  vessel)  entered  the  hai'bor,  bringing 
news  from  Samos  which  fe,r  outstripped  even  the  worst 
apprehensions  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

They  were  indeed  prepared  to  hear  of 
ment  in  Samos.  agitations  and  various  difficulties  being 
4111  a''  'i  *^°'  ^^^'^^  *°  oppose  themselves  to  them  in  the 
army  ;  but  instead  of  this,  they  heard  that 
their  plans  had  suffei-ed  utter  shipwreck  at  Samos.  They 
had  deceived  themselves  most  grievously  of  all  in  Leon 
and  Diomedon,  whom,  by  investing  them  with  the  office 
of  generals,  they  had  hoped  to  attach  to  their  interests. 
For  these  men,  although  entertaining  aristocratic  views, 
were  yet  loyal  adherents  of  the  constitution,  and  patriotic 
Athenians.  They  had  accordingly  combined  with  the 
trierarch    Thrasybulus,  with  Tlii-asylus,  an  Athenian  of 
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rank  who  was  then  serving  as  a  private  soldier,  and  with 
other  lovers  of  liberty,  to  frustrate  the  conspiracy  which 
Pisander  had  plotted  at  Saraos  before  his  second  depar- 
ture ;  they  had  furnished  the  carat  vigorous  assistance  to 
the  Samiana,  whom,  it  had  been  designed,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Attic  genei-als,  to  be  brought  under  an  aristocratic 
government,  against  the  oligarchs  of  the  island ;  the  con- 
spirators had  been  overthrown,  and  the  Paralm  was  now 
to  bring  the  news  of  this  victory  to  Atheng,  in  order  to 
conflrm  the  citizens  there  in  their  sentiments  of  loyalty 
towards  the  constitution. 

The  Four  Hundred  were  terrified  to  find  from  the 
report  of  the  crew  of  the  Parahxa  (who  had  themselves 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy), what  kind  of  spirit  animated  the  army.  Scenes 
of  violence  ensued :  some  of  the  crew  were  thrown  into 
prison,  the  rest  were  removed  from  the  vessel,  and,  before 
they  had  entered  the  city,  transferred  to  another  ship, 
under  orders  for  Eufocea.  In  the  meantime  there  was 
nothing  further  to  be  done,  but  to  keep  the  news  of  the 
events  at  Samos  concealed  aa  long  as  possible,  and, 
similarly,  to  withhold  from  the  army  all  information  as  to 
what  was  taking  place  at  Athens. 

But  even  in  this  attempt  the  new  despotic         ^ 

,   ,    ,        .„  ^      ,  ,  The    army 

government  faded-  For  the  commander  refuses  to  sub- 
of  the  Paraius,  Chtereas,  contrived  to  elude  "'o'j.^^cnt"*" 
them.  He  made  his  way  to  Samos;  and, 
although  he  had  himself  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  stat«  of  affairs  at  Athens  and  with 
the  designs  of  the  oligarchs,  yet  he  gave  an  elaborate  and 
partially  exi^gerated  description  of  the  reign  of  terror  at 
Athens.  No  man's  life,  he  stated,  was  any  longer  safe 
there,  and  no  woman's  honor.  Those  in  [wwer  shrank 
from  no  deed  of  violence,  and,  he  added,  intended  to 
bring  into  their  power  the  families  of  the  men  serving  on 
the  fieet,  in  order,  by  detaining  the  former  as  hostages,  to 
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reduce  tlie  ktter  to  submission.*  The  ai-my  was  so 
em-aged  at  tliis  news,  tliat  tlaey  would  have  immediatoly 
toru  to  pieces  tlic^e  wlio  wei-e  suspected  of  oligarchical 
sentiments,  had  not  Thrasybulus  and  Tbrasylua  interfered, 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  maintainiog  peace  and 
concord,  as  against  the  enemy  who  was  so  near  at  hand. 
In  consequence,  the  whoie  army  bound  itself  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  hold  fast  to  the  constitution,  courageously  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Sparta,  and  to  regard  the  Four  Hun- 
dred as  enemies  of  the  state.  The  Samians  acceded  to 
this  solemn  union,  so  that  there  now  existed  a  double 
Athens.  The  army  had  good  reason  for  consideriog  itself 
to  be  the  true  Athens ;  the  heart  of  the  people  lay  in  its 
warriors;  and  they  declared  that  it  was  not  they  who  had 
fallen  away  from  Athens,  but  Athens  which  had  felien 
away  from  them;  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  walls  and  houses 
which  constituted  the  city,  but  those  of  her  citizens  who 
thought  and  acted  as  Athenians-t 

The  army  accordingly  oi^anized  itself  as 
itself  a'^fta  in-  an  independent  state.  It  held  meetings  aa 
depeadent  g,  legislative  assembly ;  it  claimed  for  itself 

^    "■  the  revenues  from  the  allies ;  it  proceeded  to 

fresh  elections,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicious  persons 
from  the  posts  of  general,  and  to  transfer  the  command 
to  proved  men  of  its  own  choice.  Thus  Thrasybulua  and 
Thrasylua  were  elected  generals ;  and,  in  the  face  of  tho 
double  enemy  now  opposed  to  the  army,  there  prevailed 
in  the  latter  a  fuller  concord  and  a  more  ardent  spirit 
than  ever.  Even  without  the  help  of  the  feithiess  city, 
her  soldiers  felt  strong  and  sufficient  in  themselves ;  and 
if  they  should  not  be  able  to  return,  they  at  all  events 
had  in  their  possession  ships  and  arms,  by  which  they 
might  obtain  for  themselves  a  new  city  and  country  .J 

»  Thuo.  viii.  74.  t  ^^-^  vUi.  80. 

t  ThHo.  viii.  72-77. 
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It  W39,  however,  the  duty  of  the  generals  Ti,,a,ji,ui„s 
to  take  more  provident  views,  and  to  dis-  and  Aioibiades. 
cover  the  means  for  achieving  actual  results. 
Thrasybulus  was  the  first  man  in  the  camp.  He,  more 
than  any  one  elae,  had  organized  the  constitutional  party 
as  a  coherent  body,  full  of  vigor  and  moral  self-command. 
To  him  the  bigh^t  glories  seemed  reserved :  that  of  deli- 
vering his  native  city  out  of  the  bonds  of  a  criminal  party 
rule,  and  of  restoring  Athens  to  herself.  But  the  obstacles 
in  his  way  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  could  not 
be  overcome  by  the  mere  joyous  ardor  of  the  army.  The 
Ionian  sea  must  not  be  given  up  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing a  civil  war  at  Athens ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  impossible  to  measure  the  consequences  of  allowing 
the  Four  Hundred  to  retain  power  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  army  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  without  being  able 
boldly  to  attack  any  one  of  them;  the  fleet  was  city  and 
country  to  the  soldiers,  but  that  fleet  was  no  longer  the 
mistress  of  the  sea,  being  equalled  innumbei-sby  thePelo- 
ponnesiana  together  with  their  new  allies  from  Italy  ^nd 
Sicily,  while  at  any  moment  the  Phtenician  fleet  might 
come  forth  out  of  its  ambush ;  and  if  it  were  to  unite  mth 
the  Peloponnesians,  the  two  armaments  together  would 
be  absolutely  supreme  on  the  sea.  The  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  Attic  sailors  in  the  days  of  Cimon,  when  the 
only  question  asked  was  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy, 
before  he  was,  in  joyous  confidence  of  victoiy,  sought  out 
in  any  harbor—this  spirit  Lad  passed  away;  nor  was 
Thrasybulus  a  hero  full  of  such  confidence  of  victory  and 
able  to  implant  it  in  others.  But  he  was  possessed  by  a 
noble  and  pure  patriotism,  which  it  is  doubly  cheering  to 
tibser\'e  in  this  age  of  treacherous  intrigues.  Because  he 
perceived  that  the  present  situation  demanded  extraordi- 
nary means  and  powers,  he  manifested  so  much  self-denial, 
as  to  seek  for  another  to  occupy  his  position;  and  this 
other  he  found  in  Alcibiades.     Doubtless  he  was  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  all  the  weak  points  \a  the  character  of  the 
latter,  which  could  not  but  be  especially  repugnant  to  bo  lofty 
aspiritaathatofThraaybGlus.  But  he  was  also  able  to 
appreciate  Alciblades'  extraordinary  natural  gifts,  and 
was  aw*re  that  nothing  would  more  terrify  the  Four 
Hundred  than  the  return  of  Aicibiades  to  the  ai-my. 
There  was  no  question  of  any  combination  between  Alci- 
biades  and  the  Pour  Hundred.  If  the  former  were  to 
constitute  it  his  sole  ambition  fo  revenge  the  wrongs  of 
his  native  city  upon  her  foes  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
were  his  private  foes  as  well,  a  radical  change  might  ensue 
in  the  state  of  affairs,  such  as  could  not  be  brought  about 
by  any  other  means.  And  furthermore,  the  political  con- 
juncture after  all  made  Tissapheroes,  though  personally 
powerless  and  unwarlike,  master  of  the  situation ;  whoever 
therefore  directed  his  action  (and  with  such  an  influence 
Aleihiades  was,  although  not  with  perfect  justice,  credited), 
whoever  could  persuade  him  to  send  out  or  keep  back  the 

Aicibiadee re  ^^'''  ^^'^''^  ^^^^ '^^  ^'sft'semooey-paymenls, 
oaiied  by  tbo  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  Greece.  The 
^'■"'^'  feeling  of  the  army  was  indeed  very  strongly 

opposed  to  Alcibiades.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  man  who  had  intrigued  with  the  oligarchs,  and 
from  whom  had  come  the  original  impulse  to  the  conspira- 
cies against  the  commonwealth:  but  Thrasybulus  con- 
tinually recurred  to  his  proposals,  until  at  last  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  assembled  army  to  recall  the  exile  in 
the  name  of  the  people. 

This  was  the  moment  for  which  Alcibiades  had  waited. 
By  playing  a  skillful  game,  ho  had  gathered  in  his 
hands  the  tlireads  of  Attic  politics.  .He  bad  entered  inta 
communications  with  the  oligarchs  in  order  to  delude 
them ;  he  had  indirectly  caused  the  breaking-up  of  the 
constitution,  in  order  that  the  city,  torn  by  her  dissensions, 
might  stand  ui  need  of  himself,  that  he  might  return  as 
the  representative  of  a  good  and  glorious  cause,  that  he. 
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upon  whom  the  suspicion  of  Tyrannical  designs  had  been 
BO  frequently  east,  might  make  liia  appearance  as  the 
saviour  of  civil  liberty,  and  destroy  a  Tyrannical  party- 
government,  the  ■  certainty  of  whose  fall  he  clearly  per- 
ceived. He  unhesitatingly  obeyed  the  summons  of  Thrasy- 
bulua,  who  now  himself  retired  into  a  secondary  position, 
in  order  to  entrust  the  welfare  of  Athens  to  the  hands  of 
Alcibiades. 

Thus,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  Alcibiades  stood 
once  mare  among  his  fellow-eltizens ;  nor 
could  he  have  returned  under  any  cireum-  B^'os^cirxeif 
stances  more  favorable  to  himself.  For  ^-  ("-"•  4ii.) 
here,  at  Samos,  home  reminiscences  were 
not  so  strong  as  at  home  Itself;  his  worst  enemies,  the 
oligarchs  and  the  priests,  were  absent ;  the  assembled  com- 
munity was  unanimous,  full  of  a  lofty  courage,  and  docile ; 
the  minds  of  all  were  occupied  with  the  present  and  its 
necessities ;  and  it  was  all  the  easier  for  those  to  arrive  at 
a  good  underetanding  with  Alcibiades,  among  whom  he 
returned  as  an  exile,  when  they  were  themselves  deprived 
of  their  native  city.  Of  these  circumstances  he  took  ad- 
vantage with  extreme  skill.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  by  bewailing  his  hard  fete,  which  had  kept  him 
80  long  far  from  his  native  land ;  he  raised  their  courage 
by  explaining  to  them  what  expectations,  founded  upon 
his  experiences  at  Spai-ta  and  .in  Persia,  he  thought  him- 
self justified  in  forming  as  to  the  future  of  Athens.  But, 
above  all,  he  greatly  exaggerated  his  influence  with  Tissa- 
phernes,  whom,  as  he  declared,  he  had  entirely  gained  over 
to  the  side  of  Athens :  so  that  the  satrap  was  prepared,  if 
the  necessity  arose,  to  Convert  even  his  domestic  furniture 
and  tapestry  into  money,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of 
payment  for  the  Athenians,  besides  which  he  was  holding 
the  fleet  in  readiness  to  come  to  their  aid,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  obtained  a  guarantee  justifying  him  in  trust- 
ing them. 
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The  Athenians  aceepted  all  the  proposals  or  hints 
of  Alcibiades.  They  chose  him  as  first 
Aioibiadea  tha  general,  with  absolute  powers ;  with  him 
^theaa!'  °  they  thought  they  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish all  their  desires ;  and  the  first  proof 
was  to  be  given  by  the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  If  Alcibiades  had  obeyed  their  pcssioaate 
wish,  he  would  indeed  have  had  the  best  opportunity  for 
taking  vengeance  upon  his  enemies.  ■  But  it  would  have 
been  extremely  dangerous  to  relinquish  the  station  at 
Samos,  as  Binee  the  beginning  of  April  the  Spartans  again 
lay  off  Miletus.  Moreover,  he  desired  no  return  accom- 
panied, as  this  must  have  been,  by  the  most  calamitous 
events.  The  return  which  he  had  in  view,  was  of  a  diifereut 
kind ;  and  for  this  it  was  necessary  to  take  preliminary  mea- 
sures. He  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  proved  the  superior 
force  of  his  influence,  by  preventing  the  army  from  attempt- 
ing an  attaok  upon  PiKeeus.  This  was  his  first  act  as  gen- 
eral, by  which  he  expiated  many  previous  deeds, — an  act,  on 
account  of  which  even  the  severest  judges  have  called  him 
the  preserver  of  Athens.  He,  who  had  never  been  taught 
to  moderate  the  selfish  impulses  of  his  ambition,  now  con- 
quered himself,  and  in  these  times,  when  party-spirit  over- 
came all  other  considerations,  for  the  first  time  re-asserted 
the  supreme  claims  of  the  public  interest  In  this  sense 
he  also  treated  the  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  (p.  468), 
who,  after  a  considerable  delay  at  Delos,  had  at  last  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  camp.  He  protected  them  against  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers ;  he  allowed  them  to  put  forth,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  all  the  arguments  which  they  had  been 
ordered  to  use  in  palliation  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  the  answer:  that, under  existing  circum- 
stances, his  opinion  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  intended 
retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  state ;  that  neither 
had  he  any  objections  to  make  f^inst  the  reform  of  the 
civic  body  entitled  to  vote,  coBuected  with  the  above;  but 
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that  tho  new  council  must  resign  immediately  in  favor  of 
the  eonstitutioual  Five  Hundred.  All  this  wtis  calculated 
with  extreme  sagacity.  Alcibiades  appeared  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  arbiter  standing  above  the  confiicting  partis, 
as  the  man  who  alone  was  able  to  effect  a  genera!  recon- 
ciliation. But  at  the  same  time  he,  by  means  of  those 
proposals,  caused  a  split  in  the  party  in  power  in  Athens, 
thereby  undermining  this  power  itself. 

Aa  to  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  he  here 
occupied  a  position  completely  correspond-  ^.His  re'^«»^s 
ing  to  his  wishes  and  character;  for  nothing  pkernes. 
flattei'ed  his  love  of  self  more  strongly 
than  the  chance  of  displaying  his  capacity  of  uniting 
opposite  extremes  in  his  own  pei-son,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  a  liberating  hero,  a  friend  of  the  Persians,  and 
the  first  personage  both  at  the  court  of  Tissaphemes  and 
in  the  Attic  camp.  Towards  his  fellow-countrymen  he 
boasted  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  satrap ; 
towards  the  hitter  f^in  he  could  now  assume  a.  far  dif- 
ferent position  as  the  commanding  genera!  of  Athens, 
being  now  a  man  who  could,  according  as  he  ehoso,  servo 
or  damage  Tissaphernes.  The  relations  between  Persia 
and  Sparta,  again,  had  been  very  decisively  affected  by 
the  mere  feet  of  Alcibiades'  arrival  at  Samo'i.  For  the 
Spartans  had  completely  lost  feith  in  Tissaphernes,  since 
they  beheld  his  confidential  adviser  at  the  head  of  the 
Attic  fleet,  and  found  the  same  relations  still  continuing 
between  the  pair.  The  indignation  of  all  men  in  the 
Peloponnesian  camp  who  yet  retained  any  feeling  of 
honor,  was  raised  against  Tissaphernes,  and  against  Astyo- 
chus,  who  was  now  openly  accused  of  treason.  King 
Agis  had  at  all  events  made  an  attempt  towards  taking 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  at  Athens  in  favor  of  Sparta; 
but  Astyochus  had  remained  absolutely  inactive  with  his 
fleet,  now  increased  to  112  triremes,  on  the  pretence  of 
waiting  for  the  Phcenieians ;  or  the  trifling  efforts  actually 
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attempted  by  him  had  resulted  in  utter  failure.  All  dis- 
cipline was  at  ail  end ;  the  admiral  was  publicly  vitu- 
perated ;  and  loudest  of  all  was  the  wrath  of  the  new  con- 
federates, particularly  of  the  Syraeusana  under  Hermo- 
crates,  who  was  filled  with  deep  anger  by  the  unwortliy 
conduct  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  end,  all  consideration  lor 
Tissaphernes  was  entirely  laid  aside  by  the  Peloponne- 
gians;  so  that  they  remained  quiet  spectators  while  the 
Milesians  stormed  the  citadel  constructed  in  their  city  by 
Tissaphernes.  The  latter,  indeed,  subsequently  repaired 
in  person  to  the  south  coast,  in  order  to  summon  the  fleet 
ot  147  sail  anchoring  off  the  coast  of  Pamphylia;  but  he 
had  no  more  intention  of  allowing  it  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Pelopoonesians,  than  his  sub-governor  had  of 
supplying  the  Greeks  with  the  provisions  due  to  them  by 
treaty.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Athe- 
nians were  completely  out  of  danger ;  they  began  once 
more  to  look  upon  themselves  as  rulers  of  the  sea,  and 
Alcibiades  contrived  to  have  all  the  advantages  which 
had  been  gained  ascribed  to  his  pei'sonal  influence. 

Meanwhile  the  Samian  Athens  was  more 
Rwnte'^orseii!  and  more  generally  recognized,  even  abroad, 
1.  {K.O.  411.)  aa  the  real  Athens.  Envoys  arrived  from 
April.  May-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  voluntary  offers  of  her 
assistance.  Together  with  them  came  the  crew  of  the 
Paralus,  which  the  new  Council  had  ordered  to  carry 
three  of  its  members  as  ambassadors  of  peace  to  Sparta — 
an  order  of  which  the  object  manifestly  was,  to  insult  the 
democratic  sentiments  of  the  men  of  the  Parcdm.  But 
this  petty  party  intrigue  ended  very  unfortunately  for  its 
authors.  For  on  the  voyage  the  crew  seized  upon  the 
ambassadors,  placed  them  in  the  custody  of  the  Argiv<^, 
and  hereupon  put  back  to  Samos,  where,  after  all  their 
adventurous  experiences,  they  were  joyously  hailed  by 
their  brethren-in-arms.  All  these  matters  contributed  to 
raise  the  confidence  of  the  troops,  even  before  any  actual 
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achievement  had  taken  place;  and  the  glory  of  this  reac- 
tion towards  enccesa  wae  entirely  given  to  Alcibiades, 
whose  statue  the  Samians  erected  before  their  temple  of 
Here,  in  order  to  preserve  a  lasting  remembrance  of  the 
■well-omened  day  of  his  return. 

In  Athene,  events  had  in  the  meantime  taken  a  totally 
diiferent  course  from  that  expected  by  the 
oligarchs  after  their  first  successes.  For  oiiinion  nmong 
scarcely  had  the  Four  Hundred  occupied  J.  ,^""'  ^'"" 
the  seats  in  the  Coimeil -house,  when  it  be- 
came evident  how  ill  the  men  suited  one  another  who  wore 
to  govern  tho  state  in  a  situation  of  such  extreme  difficulty, 
and  who  were  now  to  establish  a  proof  of  the  assertion,  that 
an  orderly  and  beneficent  government  was  only  possible 
where  their  principles  were  adopted.  The  oligarchs  had 
hurried  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  leave  no  place  in  the 
Council  unfilled ;  the  election  had  been  intentionally  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  conspiracy,  but  partially  ex- 
tended to  others,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 
party  government:  Phrynichus  in  particular  had  been 
unwearied  iu  including,  by  ail  kinds  of  intrigue,  even 
honest  patriots,  whom  he  thus,  as  it  were,  made  against 
their  will  share  iu  the  guilt  of  the  coup  d'etat.  How 
erroneously  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  in  these  ma- 
ncenvres,  is  evident,  e.  g.,  from  the  mistake  committed  in 
the  choice  of  Leon  and  Diomedon. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  many  of  the  members  of  the  new  Council 
arrived  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  and  in- 
tentions actuating  the  authors  of  the  innovation,  and  per- 
ceived the  impossibility  of  acting  in  conjunction  with 
them.  But  a  decisive  infiuence  was  exercised  by  the  I'e- 
turn  of  the  envoys  from  Sp.mos.  For,  since  the  army  had 
BO  unanimously  identified  itself  with  the  cause  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  government  in  the  city  was  stamped  with  a 
revolutionary   character;    Alcibiades,  whose  return   had 
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,ith  many  formed  tlio  motive  tor  consentmg  to  a  diango 
of  the  constitution,  and  was  to  compensate  tiiem  for  tlie 
tcaviest  of  sacrifices  wMch  thej  had  impMod  upon  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-citizens,— Alcibiades  stood  at  the 
hea^  of  the  ai'my,  and  the  insidious  deception  pi-acticed 
hy  Pisander  was  now  manifest-  The  great  moderation 
displayed  by  the  armed  citizens,  who  had  in  their  hands 
the  fate  of  the  city,  their  ealm  and  loyal  adherence  to 
their  post  at  Samos,  the  sensible  answer  made  by  Alei- 
biades,— all  these  contributed  to  complete  tlie  unwillmg- 
nfss  of  the  doubtful  partisans  to  adhere  to  the  party  in 
power ;  for  they  became  aware  that  all  the  benefits  which 
they  had  anticipated  from  change  in  the  constitution  might 
have  been  obtained  by  a  far  juster  and  safer  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding; they  saw  themselves  used  as  the  instruments  of  a 
traitorous  faction ;  and  as,  furthermore,  it  was  unsatisfac- 
tory to  their  ambition  to  play  such  a  part,  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  had  prevailed  from  the  first  now  grew 
mto  open  dkcord  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Council.  ^  Bomo 
wished  to  make  concessions ;  othcKi  again  desired,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  danger,  to  introduce  greater 
severity  and  more  thorough  measures ;  some  wished  to  lay 
open  a  path  for  extricating  themselves  from  their  difii- 
oulties,  while  the  rest  intended  at  any  cost  to  maintam 
themselves  in  power.  Pre-eminent  among  the  particular 
measures  which  became  contested  points,  was  the  question 
of  summoning  the  Five  Thousand.  The  Moderates  de- 
manded that  this  body  should  be  duly  convoked :  dcelanng, 
that  at  the  present  Athens  was  under  a  purely  despotic 
government ;  the  others  wished  indefinitely  to  postpone 
this  dangerous  step,  in  order  to  keep  the  governing  power 
as  undivided  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of 
agitation  They  considered  it  necessary,  that  a  state  of 
siege  should  be  for  the  present  maintained  in  the  city: 
using  for  this  purpose  the  foreign  bowmen  in  their  hire, 
who  more  than  anything  else  gave  to  their  government  the 
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character  of  a  Tyrannis.  These  men  were  barbariana  of 
savage  aspect,  chiefly  Iberiauis,  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
comedies  of  the  day.  They  had  boea  distributed  in  the 
commanding  points  of  the  upper  and  lower  city,  and 
exercised  a  system  of  judicature  and  police,  corr^onding 
to  the  prevailing  state  of  things.  The  right  of  public 
meetings,  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  teaching  had  been 
abolished  ;  and  the  party  of  the  fanatics  (p.  351),  which 
had  its  it^resentatiyes  in  the  Council,  took  advantage  of 
this  fevorable  opportunity  for  resuming  their  religious  per- 
secutions. It  was  perhaps  about  this  time  that  a  suit  was 
instituted  against  the  aged  Protagoras,  the  friend  of  Peri- 
cles, on  account  of  bis  book  "  On  Things  Divine ;"  he  was 
forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  the  copies  of  his  work 
were  publicly  burnt  in  the  market-place.* 

But  the  principal  cause  of  the  open  divi-  ^^  ^''°^f'];'"ii° 
sion  which  broke  out  between  the  parties  in  pirseens.  o;. 
the  Council,  was  the  construction,  on  the  ^ay. 
motion  of  the  oligarchic  leaders,  of  fortificar 
tions  in  the  Pir^eeus.  Here  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Eetio- 
nea  stretches  from  the.north  side  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
great  harbor;  so  that  from  this  peninsula  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  small  garrison  completely  to  control  all 
vessels  passing  in  or  out.  This  peninsula  was  walled 
off  in  this  wise:  that  the  great  corn-hall  and  corn-market 
(vol.  ii.  p.  612)  were  included  in  the  lines  of  walLf  The 
cause  assigned  for  this  fortification  was  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  harbor  against  a  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  troops  a  t  Samos ;  but  from  the  first  the  rumor  was  bruited 

9  Aa  tn  tlio  division  of  tlie  Four  Iluudrea  into  a  moderata  and  an  Es- 
tremo  party,  aea  Thuo.  viii.  89.  Pytliodorus,  llio  auonsor  of  Protagoras, 
ia  montioned  as  ttt  -ruv  Ttrpiuioinui'  by  Diog.  L.  ix.  55.  Brandis,  Gesch.  d. 
FML  1.  535 ;  Meier.  The  oondemnation  of  Protag.  ia  pliwed  by  Meior, 
OpiMO.  i.  222,  inthe  lima  of  the  Bennai  trials.  The  same  is  tha  siew  of 
Eanppe  ad  PI.  Pmt.  p.  vi.  Aa  tfl  the  Ibetian  bowmen,  soe  Stepb.  Bja. 
V.  'IS-npiii.'-     Borgi,  CommetH.  de  Ril.  Com.  Ati.  p.  343  sq. 

■f  Tliuc.  viil.  91). 
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abciut,  that  this  fastness  was  built  for  the  BoIe  purpose  of 
receiving  Peloponnesian  troops.  On  this  question,  then, 
the  Moderates  most  decisively  opposed  themselves  to  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  The  former  acknowledged  as 
their  heads  Theramenes  and  Aristocrates ;  the  latter  Phiy- 
nichus,  Pisander,  Aotiphon,  Aristarchus  and  CallEeschnis. 
Each  party  henceforth  acted  in  opposition  to  the  other ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  contention  could  ouly  be,  that 
the  real  oligarchs,  whose  dangers  from  the  army,  citizens 
and  from  their  own  colleagues  increased  day  by  day,  pro- 
ceeded successively  to  measures  of  increasing  desperatecess. 
Nothing  remained  for  them,  but  to  call  in  Sparta ;  and, 
althougli  they  would  have  gladly  maintained  Athens  as  an 
independent  state,  together  with  her  maritime  dominion, 
yet  they  were  resolved,  if  no  other  way  should  be  left  open 
to  them,  to  rule  their  native  city  even  under  the  protection 
of  Peloponnesian  troops;  for  in  their  eyes 
putatToQ  to  the  supremacy  of  their  party  passed  all 
Sparta.  other    considerations.      Antiphcn,  Phryni- 

chus,  and  Archeptolemiis  accordingly  proceeded  to  Sparta, 
in  order  to  enter  into  fi'esh  negotuttioas.  Of  the  result  no 
tidings  reached  the  people;  but  this  fact  only  tended  to 
aggravate  the  suspicions  aroused  by  these  secret  proceed- 
ings; while  the  prevailing  fears  were  incres^ed  by  the 
cii-cumetanee,  that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  lay  ready  for 
sailing  in  the  ports  of  Lacedjemon. 

And  now  the  opposite  party  restrained 
ofPhrTnio^us'.''  itself  DO  longor;  for  they  perceived  their 
own  ruin  to  be  involved  in  the  completion  of 
the  fastness  in  the  Pii-seus,  and  in  the  success  of  these 
treasonable  designs-  The  Moderates  were  their  only  chance 
of  safety  in  joining  the  popular  party.  Thus,  then,  a 
counter-revolution  was  plotting  among  the  Four  Hundred 
themselves;  and  in  secret  conferences  the  victims  were 
marked  out,  who  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  the 
citizens,  and  sacrificed  with  all  possible  publicity,  in  order 
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to  test  tlic  power  of  the  despots  m  authority.  The  first 
object  of  vengeance  was  Pbryniehus.  Scarcely  had  he 
returned  from  the  odioua  embassy  to  Sparta,  when  he  waa 
assassinated  one  evening,  not  far  from  the  Council-house, 
in  the  densely  crowded  market-place.  The  assassin  effected 
his  escape;  but  Apoilodonis,  a  participator  in  hia  crime, 
was  seized.  Both  belonged  to  the  mercenariea  hired  by 
the  Four  Hundred;  thus  even  these  troops  proved  un- 
trustworthy, and  even  of  them,  part  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  adverse  fection.  Though,  even  when  submitted  to 
torture,  Apollodorus  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  the 
names  of  those  who  bad  given  him  the  order,  yet  he  avowed 
that  the  conspirators  were  many  in  number,  and  that 
they  held  their  meetings  in  the  house  of  the  commander 
of  the  police-soldiers,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens. 
These  confessions  terrified  the  majority,  who  ventured 
upon  no  decisive  measures.  Some  secretly  quitted  the 
city;  the  rest  knew  not  what  step  to  take  next:  an  increase 
in  the  severity  of  suppressive  regulations  being  impossible. 
The  Moderates  accordingly  advanced  all  the  more  reso- 
lutely; no  secret  plots  were  any  longer  necessary;  and 
they  established  an  understanding  with  the  general  body 
of  the  citizens,  in  order  to  prepare  an  open,  revolt.* 

The  first  signal  for  this  revolt  was  given 
in  the  Piraeus;  the  civic  troops,  charged     .  ^•'s  .""j'^"^ 
with  the  construction  of  the  fortlflcations  in    ggTernmeut. 
Eetionea,  rose  against  the  government,  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  their  commander,  Aristocles ;  Hermoa, 
the  commander  of  the  garrison  of  Munyehia,  joined  the 

•  Assassination  of  Phrynichus :  Tboo.  viii.  83,  As  the  use  of  both 
prBpoaltion  and  arliole  proreB  no  data  to  bo  dfrivablo  from  the  eaprea- 
Bion  iy  Til  dvci  ^K-oOoi^v  in  Thno.  riii.  S2,  I  can  disoovar  no  oontradio- 
tion  between  bia  etatement  and  that  of  Ljcurg.  im  Lrocr.  J  112  (ni'iwjj), 
Buob  as  has  been  found  by  Bergk,  Kireblioff,  Eauebenatain,  and  otliets. 
After  tlie  ijause  at  noon,  the  oitj  market  used  to  fill  agam,  and  in  tha 
summer  remaiucd  crowded  up  to  uigbt-time,     Cf.  the  autbor'a  AU.  SlUr 
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movement ;  and  the  whole  port-town  stood  under  arn-* 
against  tlie  Four  Hundred,  la  the  Council  a  party  still 
existed  which  desired  to  resort  to  force ;  but  the  majority 
perceived  the  necessity  of  attempting  conciliatory  measures 
and  was  induced  by  Therameues  to  send  him 
eramcncB.  ^^^^j^  g_^  commissioner  of  the  government. 
He  received  the  complaint  of  the  troops,  found  them  just, 
and  combined  with  the  party  iu  revolt  to  pull  down  tho 
half-finished  fort.  In  the  theatre  at  Munychia  a  civic  as- 
Bembly  was  held;  from  this  point  the  citizens  marched  in 
an  orderly  procession  to  Athens,  where  they  took  up  their 
position  under  arms  in  the  Anaceum,  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  Dioscuri,  at  the  base  of  the  temple  of  the  city  god- 
dess— on  the  same  place  where  every  citizen  had  sworn,  as 
a  youth  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  to  defend  his  native 
city,  and  to  maintain  her  dominions  unimpaired  by  water 
and  hy  land,  and  to  pledge  his  life  in  defence  of  the  laws 
of  the  city  against  any  attack  whatsoever. 

But  while  mindful  of  this  oath,  they  were  at  the  same 
time  animated  by  an  unwonted  feeling  of  self-restraint. 
The  fate  of  the  city  lay  in  their  hands;  the  Council  was 
utterly  powerless,  and  might  fall  as  a  victim  to  their  anger ; 
and.  yet  they  gave  audience  to  the  deputies,  who  came  over 
to  them  from  the  Council-house,  and  who  individually  be- 
sought them  to  maintain  public  tranquillity  and  order ; 
they  even  entertained  the  proposal  that  the  Council  should 
continue  to  administrate  the  government,  but  should  at  the 
same  time  convoke  the  Five  Thousand,  and  supplement 
its-own  numbers  from  the  latter  body.  For  the  purpose 
of  settiing  these  measures,  a  day  was  fixed,  on  which  con- 
cord was  to  be  restored  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  com- 
munity. And  already  the  multitude  was  assembling  at 
the  appointed  hour  in  the  theatre,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  union,  and  to  re-establish  the  free  Attic  com- 
monwealth: when  suddenly  the  news  spread,  that  a  fleet 
of  forty-two  sail  was  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
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Megara  and  rounding  Salmis.  Hereupon  it  waa  natu- 
rally, and  not  without  grounds,  asserted,  that  this  was  the 
fleet  concerning  which  Theramenes  had  informed  them, 
that  its  proceedings  were  regulated  by  an  understanding 
with  the  Four  Hundred.  Immediately  all  capable  of 
bearing  arms  rushed  to  the  Pirreeus,  in  order  to  defend  tha 
harbor  against  the  foes,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
ships  lying  in  the  harbor  were  manned,  and  others  rapidly 
lowered  into  tlie  water;  the  walls  were  provided  with 
guards,  and  the  entrances  to  the  harbor  closed.  The  Spar- 
tan admiral,  Agesandridas,  led  the  fleet  past  the  harbor, 
and  the  immediate  danger  was  past. 

But  soon  new  dangers  were  perceived  to 
be  at  hand.  The  fleet  rounded  Sunium,  ^^^^'^^^^f  *^ 
and  made  for  Oropus.  The  safety  of  oropna.  OL 
Euhcea  was  now  at  stake.  Once  more  the  JJ^'j  ju^g. 
Athenians  hurried  to  the  ships;  with  the 
utmost  haste  a  s(iuadron  was  made  ready,  the  command 
of  which  was  given  to  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Thymo- 
chares,  who  was  rapidly  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  other 
ships  in  the  Eubcean  waters.  Six-and-thirty  ships  met  at 
Eub(Ba,  the  enemy  lying  opposite  at  Oropus.  As  yet 
nothing  seemed  lost;  and  the  Athenians  were  full  of 
ardor  for  battle.  But  in  this  instance  again  their  evil 
fortune  raised  against  them  enemies,  both  before  them  and 
in  their  rear.  The  Eretrieans  meditated  treason.  When 
the  Athenians  wished  to  buy  their  provisions,  they  found 
the  market  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  deserted;  and  were 
forced  to  rush  as  fer  as  the  most  distant  streets,  in  order 
to  procure  the  most  necessary  supplies.  When,  therefore, 
the  signal  for  the  start  was  given,  the  crews  were  not  com- 
plete ;  and  the  fleet  was  forced  to  set  sail,  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder,  against  the  enemy,  who  had  received  from 
Eretria  bis  signal  for  advancing.  The 
Athenians,  notwithstanding,  held  their  own  LoBsofEiib(ea. 
in  the  first  part  of  the  battle,  but  they  were 
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soon  overpowered  and  driven  back  upon  the  shore ;  those 
who  fied  to  Eretria  were  there  cut  down  by  the  citizens  ; 
twenty-two  ships  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
the  eouKe  of  a  few  days  the  whole  island  was  lost  to 
Athens,  witli  the  exception  of  Oreus,  the  ancient  Histisea 
(vol,    ii.    p.    451),  which   was  in  the  hands   of  Attie 


,  When  the  news  of  the  battle  in  the  Eubcean  sound,  and 
of  its  consequences,  reached  Athens,  even  the  best  lost 
heart ;  for  this  calamity  far  surpassed  even  the  Sicilian. 
Euboea,  it  must  be  remembered,  could  be  worse  spared  by 
the  Athenians  than  even  their  own  country;  moreover, 
they  were  now  without  either  ships,  or  money,  or  men ; 
the  army  had  been  torn  away  from  the  civic  body,  the 
community  at  home  was  divided  in  itself,  the  Council  in 
secret  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  Agis  with  a 
menacing  army  before  the  walls.  What  else,  then,  could 
be  anticipated,  but  tliat  Agesandridas  would  immediately 
make  his  appearance  off  the  Piraeus?  If  a  simultaneous 
attack  were  made  from  Decelea,  a  successful  resistance 
was  inconceivable  ;  it  seemed  as  if  tlie  treasonable  plans 
of  the  oligarchs  were  to  be  crowned  with  victory  even  in 
the  last  hour.  For,  even  if  the  army  at  Samos  were  to 
hasten  to  the  rescue  of  the  city,  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  it  would  arrive  too  late;  and  if  Samos  were  given 
tip,  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  would  be  -at  the  same  time 
sacrificed,  and  all  the  glory  of  Athens,  both  empire  and 
city,  destroyed  at  once.  In  short,  the  Athenians  were 
prepared  for  the  annihilation  of  their  state. 

But  the  enemy  remained  motionless.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise by  his  own  successes,  he  was  unable  to  make  use  of 
them.  Agis  and  Agesandridas  never  thought  of  making 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  city,  and  allowed  the  Athe- 
nians full  leisure  to  recover  from  their  iirst  terror.     They 
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accordingly  manned  twenty  more  ships,  in  order  to  defend 
their  harbors,  and  then  applied  themselves  seriously  to 
bringing  order  into  their  domestic  affairs ;  for  they  felt 
that  they  could  not  work  their  way  out  of  the  troubles  of 
the  present,  'unless  they  had  first  obtained  a  firm  footing 
at  home,  and  established  a  legal  constitution. 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  in  the  Enbceau 
sound,  about  the  middle  of  June,  we  find  dred  d/poaed" 
is  again  assembled  in  their  ancient  "'.".n'j'/'  '■"' 
a  the  Pny^,  whence  they  had  been 
1  by  tho  rule  of  the  despotic  government.  The 
proceedings  were  carried  on  with  perfect  calm,  but  with 
determination  and  vigor.  The  Council  was  deposed,  and 
the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  state  restored  to  the  peo- 
ple— not,  however,  to  the  entire  multitude ;  for  the  prin- 
ciple was  retained  of  reserving  full  civic  rights  to  a  com- 
mittee of  men  of  a  certain  amount  of  property  ;  and,  as 
tho  lists  of  the  Five  Thousand  had  never  been  drawn  up, 
it  was  decreed,  in  order  tbat  tho  desired  end  might  be 
speedily  reached,  to  fitllow  the  precedent  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  other  states,  and  to  constitute  all 
Athenians,  able  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  gtiTu'tion!'' "'"'' 
complete  military  equipment  from  their  own 
resources,  fiill  citizens,  with  the  rights  of  voting  and  parti- 
cipating in  the  government.  Thus  the  name  of  the  Five 
Thousand  had  now  become  a  veiy  inaccurate  designation ; 
but  it  was  retained,  because  men  had  in  the  last  few  months 
become  habituated  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  abolition 
of  pay  for  civic  offices  and  functions  was  decreed,  not 
merely  as  a  temporary  measure,  but  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  new  commonwealth,  which,  the  citizens 
were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain.  This  reform 
waSjUpon  the  whoIe,a  wise  combination  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy  ;  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Thucydidea, 
the  best  constitution  which  the  Athenians  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed.    On  the  motion  of  Critias,  tbe  recall  of  Alcibiades 
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was  decreed  about  tbo  same  time;  and  a  deputation  y 
despatched  to  Samoa,  to  accomplish  the  union  ] 
army  and  city.  The  work  thua  begun  was  continued  in 
repeated  assemblies  of  the  citizens ;  and  a  legislative  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  aft«r  the 
recent  disturbance  of  the  public  laws,  and  to  make  every- 
thing harmonize  with  the  principles  now  sanctioned.  This 
committee  was  to  complete  its  labors  within  a  term  of  four 
months.* 

The  most  inflnential  personage  in  this  pe- 
AdmiraMemo-  noj  ,vas  Theramcnes.  As  no  less  severe  a 
played  by  the  judge  than  Aristotlc  reckons  him  among 
rameni.  '^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  citizens  whom  Athens  ever  pos- 
sessed, we  may  be  sure  that  his  merits  con- 
sisted not  merely  in  his  having,  more  than  any  one  else, 
contributed  to  frustrate  the  treasonable  efforts  of  the  party 
which  was  prepared  to  proceed  to  extremities,  but  princi- 
pally in  his  having,  after  the  overthrow  of  that  party,  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  outbreaks  of  passion  which  would 
have  ruined  the  state,  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  among 
the  different  members  of  the  community,  and  in  thus 
achieving  a  result  which  is  among  the  rarest  of  all  in  poli- 
tical life.  We  see  the  failure  of  a  coup  d'etat,  which  had 
laid  impious  hands  upon  all  the  most  sacred  possessions  of 
a  civic  comtnunity — upon  its  equality  before  the  law,  and 
liberty  of  conscience  and  speech,  as  well  as  its  independ- 
ence ;  and  yet  there  ensues  no  violent  revulsion  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  no  sanguinary  and  revengeful  reaction ; 
but  the  cruelly  deluded  and  deeply  insulted  community, 
after  recovering  the  whole  of  the  supreme  power,  is  so  well 
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rerolufioa,  aee  Thuc.  viii.  36.     The  Athenians  o^X 
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ration  of  ThBraQieEes,  on  the  motion  ofCrilias: 
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aMo  to  put  restraint  upon  itself,  that  it  readily  ackaow- 
Jedges  the  rational  and  opportune  ideaa  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  oJigarchical  plans  of  reform,  and  adopts  them 
as  a  standard  in  settling  the  new  order  of  things.  If  it  is 
remembered  how  in  other  states,  e.  g.,  ia  Corcyra  (p.  136), 
similar  events  were  wont  to  be  accompanied  by  the  most 
tremendous  eruptions  of  party  fury  :  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Athenian  people  on  no  occasion  acted  with 
greater  wisdom  and  moderation,  than  on  this.  The  con- 
duct of  the  city  population,  as  well  as  of  the  army  at  Sa- 
mos,  offers  a  splendid  testimony  to  the  moral  excellence 
still  existing  in  the  heart  of  the  civic  body ;  the  ill- fortunes 
of  the  state  had  contributed  again  t«  arouse  and  strengthen 
civic  virtues  ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  high-minded  conduct 
also  immediately  inspired  the  entire  state  with  new  courage 
and  new  force,  and  enabled  it  once  more  to  overcome  the 
terrible  blows  of  fate,  we  are  probably  justified  in  number- 
ing those  who  in  these  civic  critical  times  were  the  speak- 
ers and  advisera  of  the  body,  among  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  Athens.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  gradual  transition  from  one  conati- 
tion  to  the  other — some  of  the  most  important  institutions 
of  the  former  being  actually  included  in  the  latter — it  was 
of  course,  impossible  to  regard  previous  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred  as  in  itself  punishable. 
Had  not  members  of  that  government  become  the  pre- 
servere  of  the  state?  On  the  other  hand,  upon  other 
members  of  the  Council  the  suspicion  of  the  greatest 
crime  Eigaiast  the  state  had  fallen  so  heavily,  that  their 
case  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  Accord- 
ingly, public  prosecutors  were  named,  and  a  judicial  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  appointed,  in  order  to  call  to 
account  all  the  members  of  the  Council.  Many  of  them 
■were  acquitted  of  all  guilt.    These  who  evaded  their  re- 

»  Eor  Aristotle's  opinion  of  Theram^nes,  sea  Piut.  mdat,  2. 
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Bponsibility  and  passed  over  into  tbe  camp  of  tlie  enemy, 
c.^.jPisander,  were  condemned.  Aristarchus  liad  not  only 
escaped,  but  had  even  taken  with  him  a  body  of  tho 
Iberian  bowmen  tr,  CEnoe  (p.  59),  which  was  at  that  time 
imdergoing  a  siege  by  Corinthians  and  Bceotians.  He  had 
deluded  the  garrison,  which  r^;arded  him  as  a  member  of 
the  government,  into  the  belief  that  the  fortress  had  been 
ceded  in  a  recently  coneiuded  treaty;  and  had  thua 
brought  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  the  frontier 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  punishment  of  treason  sub- 
sequently befeU  him.  Personally,  only  two  of  the  most 
influential  authors  of  the  coup  d'etat,  Archeptolemus  and 
Antiphon,  were  arraigned  before  the  judges. 

The  aged  Antiphon  had  refused  to  seek 
J'™^''  "^  -*"'   safety  in  flight ;  and,  although  without  any 

hopes  of  success,  for  the  last  time  exerted 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  manfully  to  defend  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  had  acted.  The  charge  against  him 
rested  particularly  upon  the  last  embassy  to  Sparta,  the 
construction  of  the  fort  in  the  Piraacus,  and  the  connection 
between  these  measures  and  the  naval  expedition  of 
The  whole  of  Antiphon's  speech  "  on  tho 
1  the  constitution "  was  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence, which  called  forth  exceeding  admiration,  but  it 
-was  unable  to  save  his  life.  He  failed  to  remove  the  sus- 
picion resting  upon  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  Four  Hundred  had  acted  as 
one  equally  responsible  body,  and  that,  therefore,  either 
all  ought  to  be  punished  or  all  acquitted.* 
Thus  ended,  in  the  summer  of  b.c,  411,  immediately 

*  Aceording  to  Tbuo.  viii.  63,  Anfipljon's  apeecli  "pi  /irrrtaTivrais  oon- 
Etituted  the  tieet  defence  of  the  conp  iTitai.  In  (he  fragmentarj  remoioi 
of  ihat  epeocb  (Horpocr.  STmriionj!,  'E^noS^tj  reference  soems  to  be  made 
to  an  unjuatiflahla  eaparafion  of  the  parties  involved;  this  is  indicated 
hjthB  distinction  drawn  between  the  Tii()a"~)i  and  the  Sopi^poi. — Onomo- 
oloB,  tha  third  person  anbjeeted  to  trial,  had  previously  taken  his  depar- 
ture (  Fii,  s.  orat.  833), 
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after  tlie  commenceinent  of  01.  xeii,  2,  one  hundred  yeara 
after  the  fall  of  the  Pisistratidfe,  the  four  months'  Tyraimia 
of  the  oligarchs.  It  had  only  been  made  possible  by  the 
unconstitutional  power  of  the  political  clubs,  who  had  in 
the  Hermse  prosecutions  tried  their  strength  for  bolder 
undertakings ;  it  had  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
unusual  talents  of  its  supporters,  aided  by  the  favorable 
sentiments  of  the  wealthier  classes  ;  hut  it  could  not  last, 
becauae  the  mam  body  of  the  people  held  fest  to  the  con- 
stitution— because  what  was  left  of  the  naval  dominion 
of  Athens,  was  only  preserved  by  the  democratic  party, 
and  because  at  Athens  itself  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  honor  and  independence  of  the  state  with  an  oligarchi- 
cal form  of  government  Even  those  who  meant  honestly 
by  their  native  city,  were  forced  to  seek  a  reserve  in 
Sparta,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  ruin  of  the  Attic  common- 
wealth. But  the  majority  of  the  party  were,  as  their  last 
steps  proved,  mere  selfish  traitors,  who  were  ready,  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  their  ambition,  to  saeritice  their  native 
city.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  its  brief  endurance,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  its  enduring,  the  reign  of  this 
party  did  not  pass  withont  leaving  its  vestiges  behind. 
The  power  of  the  state  had  received  wounds  which  could 
never  be  healed ;  its  weakness  had  become  more  manifest 
than  ever  to  the  foe ;  and  Sparta  had  tested  the  strength 
of  her  following  in  Athens.  The  blood  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens had  igasn  flowed  in  the  city  ,  ancient  housts  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  pillars  of  shame  elected  as  lemem- 
brances  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  a  series  of  prose 
cutioQB  foi  high  tlea^on  and  confiscations  of  property 
had  -OTwn  a  seed  of  enmitv,  which  shot  up  with  great 
rapidity  For  an  era  of  agitation  had  begun,  in  which  it 
WIS  thought  to  make  up  for  the  neglect  of  the  davs  ot 
generous  moderation  Even  the  deid  was  now  biought  up 
to  judgment ,  the  murder,  with  which  the  ri>>ing  hid  fir^t 
commenced,  w  is  to  be  mide  to  ipp^ir  m  t''ic  light  of  1 
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tlioroughly  justifiable  act;  and  tiiereforc  all  the  hatred 
provoked  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  against  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  oligarchy  was  accumulated  upon  the  head  of 

Phrynichus,  who  had  originally  been  a  de- 
The  triaia  oon-  elded  opponent  of  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
nicS        ^'    stitution,  and  had  only  been  involved  iu 

their  intrigues  by  external  circumstances. 
A  defence  of  the  murdered  man  was  only  permitted  with 
this  reservation :  that,  m  case  of  a  verdict  of  condemna- 
tion, the  defender  was  to  be  accounted  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  as  Phrynichus.  After  the  latter  had  iu  his  grave 
been  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  his  bones  cast  out  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Attica,  his  assassins  were  now  able 
to  reap  the  full  glory  of  tyrant^Iayers  and  liberating 
heroes  ;  they  were  admitted  to  the  citizenship,  presented 
with  part  of  the  confiscated  property,  and  honored  with 
mention  upon  public  monuments ;  the  whole  proceeding 
being,  as  it  were,  a  cent«nai-y  celebration  of  the  first  lib- 
eration of  Athens,  by  Harmodiua  and  Aristogiton.  But 
these  transactions  occupied  a  long  time  in  their  accom- 
plishment ;  for  a  variety  of  very  doubtful  character  now 
gave  in  their  names,  declaring  themselves  to  have  taken 
part  iu  the  nocturnal  scene  of  murder,  and  claiming  their 
share  of  honors  and  rewards.  Even  the  honors  belonging 
to  the  two  chief  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  Thrasybulus  and 
Apollodorus,  gave  occasion  to  various  objections,  which 
were  discussed  by  extraordinary  committees ;  so  that  the 
whole  business  was  not  finally  settled  until  nineteen  months 
after  the  death  of  Phrynichus,  in  March,  B.C.  410  (01. 
xcii.  3).* 

Thus,  political  passions  had  been  allowed 
Tj^ou^M°/rilie   to  break  out  afresh  ;  and  several  persons, 
of     tb«     Pout    ^1^0  in  tjie  course  of  the  first  inquiry  ap- 
peared to  have  escaped  without  much  hurt, 

•  Tho  popular  docreo  in  honor  of  the  murderers,  belonging  lo  the  jeftr 
of  Glaucippus  {01.  xcii.  3),  is  preserved  in  a  fragment  dissevered  by 
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were  called  to  a  supplemeataiy  account:  particularly 
those  who  could  be  proved  to  have  adhered  to  the  Couacil 
eveu  after  the  destruction  of  the  fort  at  PirEeeus.  Search 
after  the  traces  of  Tyrannical  mtriguas  was  carried  on 
as  actively  as  before ;  and  no  man  could  even  now  feel 
secure  in  his  own  house.  On  the  motion  of  Demophantus, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  penalty  of  high  treason  ehould  in 
future  be  also  extended  to  those  who  accepted  any  office 
from  an  unconstitutional  government.  Thus  it  was  endea- 
vored to  anticipate  the  dangers  of  new  coups  d'etat;  and, 
in  truth,  the  oligarchical  party  had,  notwithstanding  its 
defeat,  been  far  from  rooted  out ;  the  speech  bequeathed 
as  a  kind  of  legacy  by  Antiphon  to  his  political  friends 
exercised  an  enduring  effect  upon  them,  and  they  only 
■waited  for  a  more  favorable  opportuuity  for  bringing  about 
the  realization  of  their  plans. 

Meanwhile  events  abroad  had  passed  into  a  totally  new- 
phase,  occasioned  partly  by  the  change  in  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  partly  by  the  new  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  Alcibiades. 

Alcibiades    had     already   exercised     an 
important  influence  upon  the  dastimes  of    ^^f^"^  ''^^r 
his  native  city.     He  had  created  a  firm  and    blades, 
courageous  spirit  in   the  Attic   army;  he 
had  renewed  the  ancient  alliance   with   Argos ;  he  had 
prevented  the  expedition  of  vengeance  against  Athens, 
which  would  have  formed  the  commencement  of  the  most 
disastrous  civil  war;  he  had  rendered  the   foreign  foe 
harmless,  by  most  skillfully  contriving  to  foster  the  mutual 
suspicions  between  Persia  and  Sparta ;  and,  similarly,  he 
had  helped  to  overcome  the  enemy  at  home,  the  oligarchy ; 
for  it  was  his  message  which  had  produced  the  first  divi- 
sion in  the  Council  ofthe  Four  Hundred,  and  which  had 
thus  led  to  its  overthrow.     Lastly,  he  had,  by  means  of  a 

Eerek  {Zrii^her.  f.  ^.  TT.  184?,  p.  109S)  and  restored  by  KirchholT  tJ>Ul. 
xiii.  p.  18,  and  UmaX^Ur.  d.  B^rU^,  Almd.  1861,  p.  603). 
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declaration  in  favor  of  a  limited  popular  government, 
essentially  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion. In  all  these  efforts  he  had  succeeded,  without  resort- 
ing to  force  of  arms,  by  his  personal  influence,  and  by  a 
sagacious  use  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  He  was 
now  to  show  as  a  general  that  he  was  still  the  man  who 
held  in  his  hand  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  who  was  able  to 
heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Limself  upon  his  native  city. 
It  was  now  time,  once  more  to  conduct  the  Attic  ti-iremea 
to  an  offensive  war,  which  was  alone  capable  of  restoring 
to  the  Athenians  their  ancient  confidence  in  their  ships: 
it  behooved  Alcihiades  to  show  tliem,  how  pecuniary  means 
were  to  be  procured,  even  without  the  regular  influx  of 
the  tributes,  and  how  even  under  the  present  clrcura- 
stances  the  Attic  arms  might  recover  their  ancient  fame. 

He  accordingly,  during  the  months  suc- 
Hia  emisas.  ceeding  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  consti- 
411  ^Sauim6^c°'  tutiou,  cruised  with  a  squadron  of  twenty- 
two  ahips  off"  the  coasts  of  Caria,  levied 
forced  contributions  upon  the  wealthy  cities  of  Hali- 
eamassus  and  Cnidus,  fortified  the  island  of  Cos,  accus- 
tomed his  ships  by  practice  to  rapid  expeditions,  and 
established  a  personal  influence  over  the  crews  by  procu- 
ring them  iich  booty.  In  spite  of  the  Ehodians  (who  even 
at  tiiat  dato  were  already  aiming  at  the  establishment  of 
a  naval  supremacy  of  their  own),  and  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  Persian  fleet,  the  Carian  waters  were 
again  entirely  in  the  power  of  Athens,  and  more  money 
was  drawn  from  the  revolted  cities,  than  had  ever  been 
paid  by  them  as  tribute.  Ho  then,  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  turned  northwards,  in  order  to  unite  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  a  decisive  struggle;  for 
the  main  theatre  of  war  had  in  the  meantime  been 
removed  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont. 

For  it  had  been  resolved  at  Sparta  to 
change  the  course  of  operations.     Accord- 
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iDgly,  in  t,lie  spring,  the  indolent  and  uiitrustwortliy 
Astyochus  bad  been  superseded  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet  by  a  brave  Spartiate  of  the  name  of  Mindarus, 
a  man  who,  after  the  fashion  of  Lichas  (p.  457),  as- 
sumed a  very  resolute  bearing  towards  the  satrap.  Once 
more  a  demand  was  made  for  the  junction  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  Fhcenician  fleets,  by  which  the  whole 
war  might  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termination.  Tissa- 
phemes  was  even  now  desirous  of  avoiding  an  open  rup- 
ture, and  in  order  to  display  the  semblance  of  zeaJ,  per- 
sonally travelled  to  the  south  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
summoning  the  royal  fleet.  But  the  latter  remamed  now, 
as  before,  at  anchor  behind  the  Lycian  promontories  near 
Aspendus;  seemingly  held  by  a  magical  charm  to  the 
boundary  which  the  victories  of  Cimon  had  assigned  to 
the  naval  dominion  of  Persia  (voL  ii,  p.  456).  But  the 
real  reason  lay  in  the  obstinate  consistency,  with  which 
Tissaphemea  carried  out  his  policy.  For,  had  the  147 
Phcenician  ships  joined  the  Lacedtemonians,  he  would 
have  given  to  the  latter  an  undeniable  superiority  of 
strength  in  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  this  he  wished  at  any 
cost  to  avoid.  Pecuniary  interests  may  also  have  contri- 
buted to  determine  his  conduct,  the  Phoenicians  evincing 
their  gratitude  towards  the  satrap  for  allowing  tliem  to 
remain  in  their  safe  hiding-place.  In  short,  Tissaphernes, 
under  empty  pretences,  once  more  excused  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  caused  the  sub- 
sidies to  be  paid  more  negligently  than  ever.  The  mea- 
sure of  the  Spartans'  patience  was  now  full.  They  per- 
ceived the  folly  of  remaining  any  longer  in  Ionia  on 
account  of  the  Ph<eniciau  fleet.    Mindarus  Mindarna 

accordingly  determined  completely  to  break    removes  tfae  war 
off   his  connection    with    Tissaphemes — ^a   ^a'jieiic^ont.'' 
connection  which  had  brought  upon  Sparta 
notbing  but  shame ;  and,  instead,  he  gave  ear  to  the  pro- 
pMals  of  Pharnabazus,  in  order,  in  conjunction  with  him, 
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to  deapoil  the  Athenians  of  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont. 
Thus,  after  an  irrecoverable  loss  of  time,  the  entire  Ionian 
war  was  abaadoned.* 

The  new  plan  of  operations  had  already  been  for  some 
time  in  preparation.  For,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  Dercyllidas  had,  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
entered  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus  from  Miletus,  and 
had  caused  the  defection  of  two  of  the  most  important 
places,  Abydus  and  Lampsacus,  from  the  Athenians. 
Furthermore,  a  squadron  of  forty  ships,  under  Clearchus, 
had  also  already  advanced  in  the  same  direction ;  and, 
although  only  the  fourth  part  of  it,  under  a  Megarean 
sea-captain,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal,  yet  he 
had  induced  the  important  city  of  Byzantium  to  revolt. 
After,  then,  such  important  results  had  been  obtained  by 
means  so  small,  it  was  resolved  immediately  to  transfer 
the  whole  war  into  that  quarter ;  for  the  importation  of 
supplies  from  the  Hellespont  was  known  to  be  more  indis- 
pensable than  ever  to  the  Athenians  since  the  loss  of 
Euboja.  The  two  sounds  of  the  northern  seas  constituted 
the  last  prop  of  the  naval  dominion  of  Athens ;  and  these 
were  already  half  in  the  hands  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
Mindarus,  accordingly,  set  sail  in  July  with  seventy-three 
ships  from  Miletus,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  all  the 
scattered  squadrons  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  move  to  the 
Hellespont :  where  all  the  forces  engaged  in  the  war  now 
assembled  for  decisive  battles.  For  the  Athenians,  for 
their  part,  who  had  hitherto  been  only  able  to  oppose 
small  divisions  of  their  fleet  to  the  proceedings  in  the 
Hellespont,  now  immediately  set  out  from  Samos  with 
their  entire  naval  force  under  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasylus, 
in  order  to  follow  closely  upon  Mindarus : 

Two  batUes  ,  ,  ^.l  j      i    t   i  [ 

atAbyduB.  01.    and  as   early  as   the  end  of  July,  a  great 

4in  f')  '"'*''    ^^^^^  battle  was  fought    near  Abydus,  in 

which  the  intelligence  and  bravery  of  the 
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Attic  commandera  suceessfuUy  coped  w  tl  tl  n  t  d 
fleets  of  the  Peloponnesiana  and  Sj  u  an  F  , 
although  the  pfosimity  of  the  shorea  lual  t  mp  ss  ble 
effectively  to  pursue  the  enemy,  yet  the  t  y  is  as  of 
extreme  importance  :  the  timidity  which  1  d  i  =s  >*.  I  the 
Athenian  sailors,  ever  einee  the  Sicilian  calamity,  had 
been  successfiilly  overcome ;  and  in  Athens  itself  the 
unexpected  news  of  victory  called  forth  new  life  and  new 
hopes ;  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  gloomy  forebodings 
cleared  up ;  and  once  more  a  belief  revived  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  era  of  greatness  being  yet  in  store  for  the 
Athenians. 

Meanwhile,  both  fleets  awaited  the  arrival  of  fresh  rein- 
forcements for  continuing  the  war  with  greater  vigor. 
Agesandridas  approached  with  fifty  ships  from  Euboia, 
but,  in  rounding  Athos,  he  was  hefalJen  by  the  winter- 
storms,  which  destroyed  his  whole  fleet  on  the  same  rocks 
on  which  the  armada  of  Mardonius  had  been  shipwrecked 
of  old.  Another  squadron  of  fourteen  vessels  under 
Dorieus  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians  before  it  could 
effect  its  junction  with  the  main  body.  But  the  circum- 
spect Mindarus  succeeded  in  putting  out  witli  his  fleet 
from  Abydus  at  the  right  time,  and  rescuing  the  auxiliary 
squadron.  His  force  now  numbering  ninety 
sail,  he  offered  battle  to  the  Athenians,  October, 
having  in  his  favor  both  superiority  of 
numbers  and  the  advantage  of  the  shore  being  covered  by 
the  trooiB  of  Pharnabazus.  The  battle  continued  all  day 
long  in  the  sound  of  the  sea,  without  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sive result ;  and  already  victory  ivas  inclining  to  the  side 
of  the  Pcloponnesiaus,  when  a  new  squadron  came  iu 
sight.  It  was  Alcibiades,  with  eighteen  ships.  As  soon 
SB  the  Athenians  saw  the  purple  standard  run  up  the 
mast  of  his  flag-ship,  they  were  filled  with  new  courage  ; 
Alcibiades  rapidly  hurried  into  the  hottest  part  of  the 
battle,   the   result   of  which    he   decided   at    once.     The 
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Peloponiiesians  were  driven  on  land;  the  naval  battle 
became  a  fight  along  the  shore ;  and  every  single  ship 
would  havo  been  taken,  bad  not  Pharnabazua  offered 
resistance  to  tho  Athenians  with  all  his  forces  and  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  They  were  accordingly  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  returning  to  Sestus  witb  thirty  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  with  those  of  their  own  which  they 
had  recaptured.  Thus  the  first  arrival  of  Alcibiades 
among  the  fleet  was  immediately  accompanied  by  a 
brilliant  victory ;  and,  although  to  his  brave  colleagues 
in  the  generalship  belonged  the  real  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  once  more  to  turn  the  course  of  the  war  in  the 
direction  of  success,  yet  his  glory  outshone  that  of  the 
rest,  and  the  belief  acquired  sti-cngth ;  that  fortune  and 
he  were  inseparable.* 

But,  even  now,  the  Hellespont  was  not  yet  cleared  of  the 
foe.  Mindarus  remained  fixed  in  his  position  at  Abydus, 
as  did  the  Athenians  at  Sestus:  and  thus  the  fleets  again 
confronted,  and  lay  in  wait  for,  one  another,  as  formerly 
at  Miletus  and  Samos.  But  notwithstanding  their  defeat, 
the  Peloponnesians  had  incomparably  the  more  favorable 
position;  they  were  covered  in  the  rear  by  land-forces, 
and  well  supplied  with  money ;  while  the  Athenians  on 
the  other  hand  suffered  such  want,  that  they  were  never 
able  to  leave  more  than  a  central  reserve  of  ships  assem- 
bled together,  while  the  rest  went  out  in  single  squadrons 
to  bring  in  booty.  These  expeditions  lowered  the  disci- 
pline and  moral  tone  of  the  sailors,  and  made  the  name  of 
the  Athenians  more  and  more  hated ;  while  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  rapid  use  of  favorable  moments,  or  to 
carry  on  the  war  upon  a  combined  plan,  since  the  forc€« 
were  constantly  divided,  and  the  generals  dispersed  hither 
and  thither  aliout  the  Jilgean.    Alcibiades  himself,  at  this 

"  Thcao  two  battles  are  called  tlie  battla  of  Cynosaema,  after  the 
CherBoneaian  promoatory  near  MadjtuB  (Thuo.  viii.  104).  The  aecond 
toolL  place  i.px"!-*'''"'  x"^^o!,  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  4-7. 
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period  also,  met  with  the  most  extraordinary  g^j^^^^  ^^^ 
advcnturea.  He  crossed  over  in  all  the  escape  of  Aioi- 
pomp  of  his  present  official  dignity  to  visit  2;^(B^'o°'"4n!) 
Tissapbernea,  who  had  made  his  appearance  Endofyear. 
on  the  Hellespont  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Abydus ;  for  he  was  extremely  annoyed  to  find 
that  so  cifective  a  union  had  been  brought  about  between 
Pharaabazus  and  the  Peloponn^ians ;  and  ho  wished  to 
gain  an  opportunity  of  once  more  placing  himself  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  Sparta.  And  he  thought,  that  no  act  would 
be  more  likely  to  serve  him  as  a  recommendation  to  Sparta 
and  to  the  Great  King,  than  the  seizure  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  Athenians.  Alcibiades  was  actually  ar- 
rested by  his  ancient  friend  and  host,  and  transported  as  a 
prisoner  to  Sardes.  But  he  succeeded,  thirty  days  after- 
wards, in  regaining  his  freedom;  and  escaped  to  Clazo- 
meuK,  where  he  rapidly  caused  six  ships  to  be  equipped, 
■with  which  he  sailed  to  Lesbos.  No  time  was  to  be  list; 
for  Mindarus,  when  he  saw  only  the  minority  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  remaining  at  anclxor  opposite,  was  already 
preparing  to  resume  the  oflfensive.  The  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  Sestus,  and,  secretly  taking  their  de- 
parture &om  the  Hellespont,  anchored,  in  order  fo  seek 
protection,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Thracian  peninsula  off 
Cardia.  All  the  fruits  of  the  last  victory  were  lost,  unless 
a  new  victory  were  to  destroy  the  enemy's  power ;  and 
therefore  the  scattered  squadrons  were  with  all  possible 
haste  summoned  to  the  spot. 

Alcibiades  was  speedily  at  hand,  and  im-  ;g^jj,g„j.(,y^;_ 
mediately  determined  to  follow  Mindarus.  ous.  Oi.  xeii.  3. 
The  latter,  as  soon  as  the  Hellespont  was  i^'^*^*'"^  ^''''"■ 
open,  had  proceeded  to  the  Propontis,  in 
order  in  conjunction  with  Pharnabazua  to  take  Cyzicus 
(vol.  i.  p.  444),  and  to  strengthen  the  dominion  of  the  allies 
in  the  waters  of  the  Pontus.  Thrasybulus  and  Thera- 
menes,   who  had  brought  reinforcements  from  Athens, 
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arrived  in  time  from  their  predatory  excursiona-  Armed 
for  battle,  they  rapidly  in  several  divisions  sailed  up  the 
Hellespont,  and  at  night-time  anchored,  sixty-eight  sail 
strong,  at  the  marble-island  Proconneaus,  opposite  Cyzicus. 
Here  ^thoy  rested  for  one  day,  allow! 
which  might  have  carried  the  new 
across  to  themainland.     Next 


mg  no  vessel 
s  of  their  e 
ng,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  winter  rain  (it  was  in  the  month  of  February), 


ps   upon  the  harbor 


Alcibiades  advances  with  forty  ship 
of  Cyzieus,  As  the  clouds  disperse,  they  see  the  I 
nesians  in  front  of  the  harbor,  with  all  their  ships  out,  and 
engaged  in  naval  exercises.  The  Athenians,  pretending 
to  be  scared  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  make 
a  feigned  retreat,  and  draw  the  enemy,  who  believes  the 
force  opposed  to  him  to  be  merely  the  fleet  of  Sestus, 
further  and  further  away  from  the  harbor  ;  until  the  rear- 
guard of  Thrasybulus  and  Theramcnes  approaches,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Pcloponnesians.  Mindarua  finds  himself  cut 
off  from  the  harbor,  and  hastily  retreats  to  the  coast, 
where  he  may  expect  the  protection  of  the  Persian  troops. 
Alcibiades  atarts  in  pursuit.  A  hot  land-battle  ensues, 
which,  by  the  vigorous  co-operatiou  of  the  Attic  generals, 
ends  in  a  complete  victory.  Mtndarus  himself  Mis  in  the 
conflict.  All  the  ships  are  deserted,  those  of  the  Syra- 
ciisaos  being  burnt  by  their  own  hands ;  the  remainder 
of  the  troops  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Phamabazus, 
while  the  Athenians  return  to  the  camp  of  Proconn^ns 
with  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  thirty-eight  cap- 
tured ships,  and  on  the  next  day  occupy  defenceless  Cyzi- 
eus, where  they  levy  considerable  contributions  of  war,* 

Such  a  victory  had  not  occurred  since  the 

omrXte"^'    days  of  Cimon ;  it  was  unquestionably  the 

most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  m  the  whole 
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Peloponnesian  war.;  nor  was  the  success  one,  like  that 
obtained  at  Pylua,  owing  to  accident  or  to  the  clumsiness 
of  the  enemy,  but  rather  one  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  most  efficient  adversary,  under  the  eyes  of  his  powerful 
allies,  by  rival  efforts  of  valor  on  the  part  of  both  com- 
manders and  troops  by  land  and  by  sea.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  wonderful,  that,  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  battle, 
the  Spartans  lost  all  heart  for  prosecuting  the  war,  while 
the  Athenians  were  filled  with  boundless  hopes* 

The  victory  of  Cyzicus  seems  also  to  have  exercised  a 
well-definable  influence  upon  the  interna!  affairs  of  Athens, 
and  to  have  occasioned  a  complete  return  to  the  ancient 
constitution.  The  limitation  of  the  universal  right  of  suf- 
frage had.after  all,only  been  carried  into  effect  as  a  financial 
measure,  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of  public  salaries ; 
it  was  a  step  believed  to  be  required  by  the  prevailing 
want,  and  due  to  a  depressed  state  of  public  feeling,  in 
which  men  were  ready  to  renounce  all  ideas  of  recovering 
the  ancient  naval  dominion  of  Athens.  But,  at  the 
present  moment,  both  money  and  confidence  in  future  vic- 
tories were  at  hand  ;  the  Athena  of  old  had,  as  it  were, 
risen  again,  and,  therefore,  demanded  the  restoration  of 
her  old  constitution.  The  exclusion  of  the  poorer  classes 
from  full  civic  rights  appeared  as  a  cryuig  injustice,  when 
only  the  other  day  the  s^lors  had  fought  with  greater 
valor  than  ever  on  behalf  of  their  native  city.  Thus  the 
battle  of  Cyzicus  exercised  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  the 
battle  of  Plat£ese ;  the  lowest  property-class  was,  for  the 
second  time,  reinstated  in  all  ci\'ic  rights,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  imprecations  by  which  it  had  been  attempted 
to  prevent  any  changes  in  the  limited  constitution  (p.  485), 
the  different  public  salaries  were  suddenly  or  gradually  re- 
introduced. The  income  derived  from  the  pay  for  at- 
tendance on  the  public  assemblies  and  juries  was  doubly 
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welcome  to  the  common  people,  iiiasmiich  as  the  proceeda 
of  i^riculture  were  continual iy  at  a  stand-still,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many  husbandmen  and  foreign  eettlera 
were  wandering  about  the  city  in  want  of  bread.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  moderating  the  prevailing  movement 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason.  Even  the  fes- 
tival payments  were  once  more  made,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  war-treasure  being  considered  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  dangerous  war.  With  these  reforms  was  also 
connected  the  law  proposed  by  Demophantus  (p.  491), 
which  was  a  testimony  to  the  newly-awakened  zeal  for  the 
statutes  of  the  democracy.  This  was  the  period  of  agitation, 
to  which  belong  the  transactions  as  to  the  tyrannicides; 
and  simultaneously  the  demagogues  reappear,  whose  voices 

liad  become  mute  since  the  death  of  An- 
Cieophon,       drocles.   Among  them,  Cleophon  came  most 

prominently  fonyard.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Thraeian  mother,  and  was,  therefore,  accused  of  having 
surreptitiously  obtained  the  civic  franchise ;  but  he  con- 
trived to  maintain  his  position,  and  for  several  years  to 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  civic  assembly  by 
means  of  his  vehement  eloquence — an  eloquence  unex- 
ampled since  the  time  of  Cleon,  After  the  feshion  of 
Cleon,  he  zealously  declaimed  on  the  tribune  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  contrived  to 
make  great  capital  out  of  the  events  of  recent  years,  so  as 
furiously  to  inveigh  against  the  intrigues  of  the  upper 
classes,  against  the  calmer  counsels  of  the  Moderate  party, 
above  all  against  any  settlement  with  Sparta.* 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  Enditis 
Endins  bnngs    fomj^  j^g  citv,  when  he  was  sent  from  Sparta 

prupoaols    of  •"  r 

peace  from  to  make  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Athenians. 

Athon"  "  I^  vain  had  a  personage  peculiarly  adapted 

fur  the  occasion  been  carefully  selected,  one 

»W,ViaoIlcr,  (T^le-SMA.  i<6.  Ve^/assai-y  v.  Atkea.  i„  d.  I.  J.d.pd.  Kr. 
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who  was  united  by  ties  of  mutual  hospitality  to  Alcibiades ; 
in  vain  did  Endlus  endeavor  to  demonstrate  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  the  peaJ3e  was  even  more  in  their  interest  than 
in  that  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  found  a  treasiirer  in  the 
satrap,  and  who  might,  though  their  fleet  had  perished, 
calmly  look  forward  to  the  sulsequent  course  of  events. 
He  was  unable  to  produce  any  effect.  The  shrill  voice  of 
Cleophon  menaced  any  man  with  death  and  ruin,  who 
should  pronounce  the  word  "  Peace ;"  and  the  citizens  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  entirely  swayed  by  him.  Nor 
could  the  Athenians  id  fact  accept  the  uti  possidetis,  vihiah 
Sparta  desired  to  make  the  basis  of  a  settlement.  The  de- 
parture of  Agis  could  not  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of 
Eubffia.  They  felt  themselves  to  he  standing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era,  and  regarded  the  leadership  of  Alcibiades 
as  a  pledge  of  victory ;  even  the  urban  garrison  had  fought 
bravely  against  Agis  before  the  walls  of  the  city, — and 
were  they  now  to  renounce  a  brilliant  future  in  the  mo- 
ment when  they  had  re-entered  upon  their  j,^^;^  ^^..^^^^^jj 
naval  dominion?  After  the  oligarchs  had 
sued  for  peace  under  the  most  humiliating  conditions  at 
Decelea  and  Sparta,  it  amounted  to  a  triumph  for  the  de- 
mocracy, to  be  able  in  proud  self-consciousness  to  rq'ect  the 
proffered  peace.  Even  Persia  and  her  treasures,  for  which 
the  oligarchs  had  begged,  were  not  needed ;  and  the  people 
once  more  felt  that  its  own  civic  forces  sufficed  for  its  pur- 
poses.* 

The  sphere  of  ti  e  war  remimed  principally  restricted 
to  the  northern  regionn  It  was  a  war  on  behalf  of  the 
two  routes  of  trade  m  the  Black  Sea,  a  war 
for  money  and  supplies  which  was  now  car-  ^/^'^j^^'^^f^^'^g 
ried  on  between  a  hnd  aid  a  sea  power,  ^t  Chrysopolis. 
For  Phamabazus  lay  encamped  with  his  |,/4'q19V'  '"' 
troops  at  the  Bosporus,  and  guarded  the  two   Spring. 

*  As  to  iba  embassy  of  peaos  and  Clsopton,  see  PMIoohorua,  US; 
Frag^  Hist.  Gi:,  i.  p.  403 ;  Xlioi.  liLl.  62. 
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fortresses  of  the  sound,  Byzantium  and  ChaleeiJoii,  which 
lay  to  the  right  and  left  of  its  cntrauce.  Aleibiades, 
notwithstanding,  immediately  employed  his  naval  supe- 
riority after  an  extremely  inventive  fashion  by  estab- 
lishing a  fortified  position  to  the  north  of  Chaleedon,  in 
the  territory  of  that  city,  at  Chrysopolis.  It  was  admira- 
bly situated  ;  because  here  commences  the  narrower  part 
of  the  sound,  and  because,  furthermore,  vessels  were,  on 
account  of  the  current,  unable  to  cross  from  Chaleedon  to 
Byzantium,  without  touching  at  Chrysopolis.  Here  he 
built  a  tower  as  a  custom-house,  and  placed  at  this  point 
a  squadron  of  thirty  triremes,  which  levied  on  all  in  and 
out-going  vessels  a  tithe  of  the  value  of  their  lading.  This, 
like  the  introduction  of  the  twentieth-rate  (p.  427),  was  an 
attempt  to  cover  by  indirect  taxation  the  loss  caused  by 
the  cessation  of  tributes.  Of  course,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence was  that  the  price  of  corn  rose  at  Athens ;  but  the 
present  measure  affected  the  other  seaports  as  well,  which 
imported  slaves,  com,  fish,  skins,  &c.,  from  the  Pontus ', 
and  at  all  events  brought  in  a  considerable  revenue  of  ready 
money.* 

At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  were  cou- 

Defaat     of  i     .  t, 

ThrasjluB.  01.  rageous  enough  to  commence  warlike  opera^ 
Jji'' 8-  (b- <!-  tions  in  another  quarter.  Already,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  Thrasylus  liad  been 
sent  to  Athens  to  announce  the  victory  of  Abydus,  and  to 
induce  the  citizens  to  despatch  fresh  troops  (p.  495).  He 
found  the  eitiaens  favorably  disposed,  and  increased  their- 
readiness,  when,  in  the  winter  months,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
pulsing an  attack  on  the  post  of  King  Agis,  and  hereby 
mateiially  diminished  the  fear  caused  by  the  land-army  of 
the  enemy.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  bo  able  to  oppose 
the  foreign  foe  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  a  levy  was  made 
of  1,000  heavy-armed  troops,  and  100  cavalry,  and  50  tri- 
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remcs  were  equipped,  and  entrusted  in  tlie  spring  to  Thra- 
Bylus.  It  appears  that  the  latter,  encouraged  by  his  re- 
cent succeea,  and  by  the  contidenee  displayed  towards  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  would  not  content  himself  with  con- 
ducting reinforcements  to  Alcibiadea,  but  designed  to  do 
something  on  his  own  account.  After,  therefore,  he  had 
with  his  fleet  proceeded  to  Samoa,  where  at  that  time  a, 
considerable  part  of  the  Attic  war-fund  was  kept,  be  seized 
the  opportunity  of  malting  an  attack  upon  Ionia,'*'  whero 
Tissaphemes  had  been  requited  for  his  double-tongued  pre- 
varicating policy  by  the  defection  of  his  former  allies. 
Fortune  seemed  to  favor  Thrasylus,  Colophon  and  No- 
tium  (p.  110)  were  rapidly  taken;  and  he  thought  that  he 
could  accomplish  no  more  brilliant  feat  of  arms  than  that 
of  recovering  Ephesus,  which  had  become  a  main  point  of 
the  Persian  power,  to  the  Athenian  dominion.  But  this 
attempt  failed.  Tissaphernes,  by  bis  cavalry,  summoned 
the  peasantry  to  arms,  and  worked  upon  their  fanaticism, 
calling  upon  them  to  defend  the  Great  Goddess  of  Ephe- 
sus :  Sicilian  soldiers,  who  bad  been  recently  brought  from 
their  home  by  a  small  squadron,  supported  the  efforts  of 
the  satrap ;  and  in  the  middle  of  tbo  summer  the  Athe- 
nians suffered  so  decisive  a  defeat,  that  Thrasylus  was 
obliged  to  renounce  his  ambitious  plans.f  The  entire 
campaign  had  ended  in  diseomtiture,  and  the  sole  advan- 
tage obtained  was  this :  that  Thrasylus  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising the  Syracusans,  wbo  were  destined  for  Abydos,  on 
the  voyage  thither,  and  in  driving  them  back  with  great 
loss.  The  prisoner  were  sent  to  Athens,  and,  in  requital 
for  the  treatment  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  were  pent 
up  in  the  stone -quarries  near  the  Pir^eeus. 
The  mishap  of  Thrasylus  only  served  to  exalt  the 

«  As  to  the  war  fund  ftt  Samos,  of.  tie  year's  account  ol  tba  treasurers 
of  01.  loii.  1;  aae  Boeekt,  P.  S.  u/A.  vol.  il.  p.  197. 
t  Xnn.  Hell.  i.  2. 
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Aloibiades  on  fame  of  Aicibiades,  wlio  even  now,  whea 
no  opportunity  existed  for  further  naval 
victories,  contrived  to  conduct  the  war  on  the  Helles- 
pont ao  as  to  obtain  glory  and  spoils.  His  object  was 
gradually  to  reduce  Pharnabazoa,  who  continued  hia 
mode  of  conducting  the  war  with  incredible  obstinacy, 
and  who  continued  to  advance  bodiea  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  in  order  to  command  the  shore  from  the  sido 
of  the  land.  For  this  purpose,  Aicibiades  undertook  the 
most  audacious  incursions  into  the  territory  of  the 
eatrap,  and  plundered  tcwns  and  villages,  dragging  away 
troops  of  prisoners,  and  exacting  ample  ransoms.  Under 
his  command,  the  Athenians  were  filled  with  such  con- 
fidence and  pride,  that,  when  they  were  joined  by  the 
troopa  of  Thrasylus,  they,  on  account  of  the  rebuff  at 
Ephesus,  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  them. 
For  a  long  time  the  two  divisions  fought  apart,  and  did 
not  unite,  until  the  newly-an'ived  troops,  burning  with  the 
desire  of  proving  themselves  worthy  of  Aicibiades,  had 
before  his  eyes  pei-formed  splendid  feats  of  valor  at 
Abydus. 

Thus  the  Athenians,  by  means  of  these  lesser  under- 
takings, prepared  themselves  for  others  of  greater  import- 
ance ;  for  it  seemed  necessary  for  their  purposes  to  take 
the  two  cities  of  the  Bosporus,  although  they  had  not  yet 
made  themselves  masters  of  Abydus.  They  now  possessed 
sufficient  money  and  courage  for  commencing  under- 
takings of  this  nature ;  and  delay  only  brought  danger 
with  it :  for — at  the  instigation  of  King  Agis  at  Decelea, 
who  was  in  the  highest  degree  vexed  at  seeing  the  results 
of  hia  campaigns  entirely  frustrated  by  the  ample  imports 
from  Pontus — a  small  squadron  had  been  equipped  with 
the  help  of  Megara,  the  mother-city  of  Byzantium  and 
Cbalcedon,  and  on  this  squadron  Clearchus  (p.  494)  had 
contrived  to  pass  through  the  Hellespont  to  Byzantium, 
where  it  was  intended  that,  after  the  example  of  Brasidaa 
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in  Thraee,aiid  of  Gylippas  in  Syracuse,  he  should  vigor- 
ously conduct  the  resistance  against  Athens. 
Chalcedon  was   the    first  obiect  of  the 

The  Gtruffglo 

Athenian  attack ;  in  it  lay  Spartan  troops  fur  Ciiaionaon. 
under  Hippocrates,  who  had  been  the  joq^""'  ^(^■*'- 
second  in  command  to  Mindariis.  The  city 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  neighboring  Thraciaas, 
and  had  a  powerful  reserve  in  Pharnabazus.  Alcibiadea 
commenced  proceedings,  by  contriving  to  infuse  such 
terror  in  the  Thracian  tribes — to  whom  the  Chilcedonians 
had  given  up  their  treasures  in  expectation  of  a  siege — 
and  so  to  work  upon  them  by  meins  ot  skillful  npgotia 
tiona,  that  they  consented  to  break  their  trust  and  tho 
siege  of  the  city  was  therefore  now  earned  on  with  its  own 
money.  The  peninsula  on  which  it  Iiy  was  shut  off 
towards  the  land  side  b\  a  pilisade  reaching  fiom  sea 
to  sea ;  the  point  where  the  httle  river  Chalcedon  flo«  d 
through  was  most  carefully  foitified  a  simultineous 
attack,  made  upon  the  Attic  lines  fiom  without  anl 
within,  was  victoriously  beiten  back  Tbrasylus  opposmg 
his  front  to  the  besieged,  and  Alcibiales  his  to  thn  firi.ed 
of  Pharnabazus.  Hippocrites  himself  fell  m  tli"  battk, 
aud  hereby  the  fate  of  the  city  was  deciduJ 
The  most  important  rtault  of  this  bill 
liant  feat  of  arms  was  that  change  in  tho  a^^^"^'),*™* 
sentiments  of  Pharnabazus  whiLh  Al  i 
biades  had  so  l6ng  laborel  to  brmg  ibout  The  ^atrip 
had  lost  confidence  in  the  pilicj  hitherto  pursued  by  him, 
he  accordingly  offered  a  truce  whi  h  was  under  his  p  i 
Eonal  co-operation,  to  be  employed  f  r  the  concIuBion  of  i 
treaty  between  Athens  and  Per«ii  He  was  him^plf  ic-idy 
to  pay  twenty  talents,  as  an  mdetnnificati  in  tor  the  costs 
of  the  war,  on  behalf  of  tho  Chalcedon laus  The  city 
was  to  be  tributary  as  before,  and  even  to  piy  all  tributes 
retrospectively  due  from  it  but  meanwhile  it  was 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Peloionnp  nus      From  all 
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this  it  ia  evident,  that  he  attaeiied  particular  importauee 
to  this  city,  and  would  not  on  any  account  permit  it  to 
fall  into  the  absolute  power  of  the  Athenians. 

The  negotiations  had  commenced  at  a  time  when  Alci- 
biades,  who  grew  weary  of  the  siege,  was  absent  on  new 
undertakings.  He  was  engaged  in  completiag  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  Selym- 
„t  stijmbil^  bria,  to  the  west  of  Byzantium,  was  still  in 
01.  seii.  3.  (b.c.  ^  state  of  levolt.  Alcibiades  had  estab- 
409.)  Summar.  ^^^^^  ^^  understanding  with  a  party 
among  the  citizens,  and  waa  awaiting  the  preconcerted 
fiery  signal.  This  was  given  prematurely,  so  that  his 
troops  wore  not  yet  in  readiness  ;  but  he,  notwithstanding, 
penetrated.at  night-time  through  the  gates,  accompanied 
by  thirty  men.  When  inside  the  city,  he  observed  that 
the  citizens  were  coming  up  under  arms.  To  flee  he  was 
unwilling,  to  oficr  resistance  he  was  unable;  nothing 
could  save  him  but  a  stratagam.  He  accordingly  caused 
silence  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  trumpet-signal,  and  a 
declaration  to  be  made  with  a  loud  voice,  that  no  citizen 
should  suffer  harm  or  hurt.  The  Selymhrians  were  con- 
vbiced  that  a  whole  army  was  within  their  walls,  and 
commenced  negotiations,  during  which  the  Athenian 
troops  aiTived.  After  executing  this  surprise,  Alcibia- 
des returned  with  new  supplies  of  money  to  the  camp, 
and  unh^itatingly  confirmed  the  treaties  with  Pbama- 
bazus. 

The  prospect  of  being  still  able  to  fulfill  his  old  promise 
of  Pereian  subsidies  was  too  attractive  for  him  to  resist 
it ;  and  to  have  Persia  for  a  reserve  had  always  been  his 
highest  wish,  so  as  to  secure  both  the  humiliation  of 
Sparta  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  plans.  He 
felt  himself  engaged  in  the  kind  of  agency  most  flattering 
to  his  vanity— in  the  double  agency  of  a  general  and  of 
a  diplomatic  negotiator. 
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In  order  to  spare  Pharnabazus,  all  further 
attacks  upon  Abydus  were  now  relinquished ;  ^  J[:'^^°^  q^- 
ivhile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  and  hard-  soii.  4.  (b  o. 
est  task  remaining  to  be  accomplished  OQ  the  i^^t^^^""*  "^ 
Propontis  was  set  about  with  all  possible 
energy,  viz.,  the  capture  of  the  most  important  bulwark  on 
the  Bosporus— of  Byzantium.  No  city  was  of  greater  im- 
portance for  the  daily  wants  of  the  Athenians,  and  none 
was  more  difficult  to  talte.  For  the  stone  walls  Qf  the  city 
were  of  unexampled  strength;  force  was  of  no  avail  here: 
and  within  the  walls  a  warrior  of  iron  will  held  sway,  who 
had  had  time  to  make  his  preparations  against  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  well-trained 
body  of  Feloponneaiaas,  Megareans,  and  Bceotians.  During 
the  whole  summer  the  entire  forces  of  the  Athenians  lay 
before  the  city;  the  fleet,  which  met  witli  no  resistance, 
blockaded  the  harbor  side,  while  the  land  side  was  walled 
off.  Thus  the  Athenians  finally  succeeded  in  producing 
famine  in  the  city.  But  Clearchus  allowed  those  who  bore 
no  ancs  to  die  as  they  might,  and  inflexibly  refused  pro- 
visions to  all  who  were  not  among  his  troops.  At  last  he 
was,  after  all,  obliged  to  seek  for  help  from  abroad;  and 
secretly  Icit  the  city'for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money 
and  collecting  ships.  Of  this  occasion  Alcibiadea ,  con- 
trived to  t&ke  advantage.  After  establishing  a  secret  con- 
nection with  the  enemies  of  the  hard-hearted  governor,  he 
caused  the  rumor  to  be  bruited  about,  that  the  affairs  in 
Ionia  demanded  his  presence,  and  one  moniing  took  his 
departure  with  the  entire  fleet.  But  on  the  same  evening 
he  returned  with  all  his  forces  to  their  previous  posts,  and 
unexpectedly  raised  a  torrifie  tumult  and  clamor  of  war 
in  the  harbor,  so  that  the  whole  garrison  hurriedly  made 
its  way  thither,  and  left  the  land  side  unguarded.  Prom 
the  latter  Alcibiad€s,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  effected  his 
entrance,  and  occiipied  the  so-called  Thracian  quarter.  The 
garrison  hastened  back  from  the  harbor.    On  the  market- 
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place  the  armies  met.  A  regular  battle  ( 
the  open  space.  At  last,  Aleibiades  gained  the  vietorj-  on 
the  right  wing,  and  Theramenes  on  the  left;  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  ruahing  to  take  refuge  at  the  altars,  were  mada 
prisoners;  and  the  Eyzantians,  who,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise given,  were  treated  with  the  wisest  moderation,  had 
once  more  become  members  of  the  Attic  alliance.* 

This  event  formed  the  key-stone  in  the  great  work  ac- 
complished in  the  waters  of  the  Pontus,  and  completed  the 
frustration  of  the  undertakings  commenced 

Rotnrn  of  Ai-  ^j^g^  \yy  Mlndarus  and  Pharnabazus,  while 
soil.  4.  (B.C.  it  secured  to  Athens  the  most  important 
403).  Juao.  sources  of  supplies.  At  present  nothing 
more  was  to  be  done ;  for,  during  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiations in  Persia,  theresultofwliieh  was  looked  forward 
to  with  extreme  anxiety,  it  was  necessary  to  abstain  from 
any  act  likely  to  irritate  the  Persians.  Although  Alei- 
biades would  have  rejoiced  to  have  been  able  to  bring  with 
him  to  his  fellow-citLsens  the  treaty  of  subsidies,  ready  and 
complete,  yet  he  could  no  longer  repress  his  longing  to  see 
Athens  again ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  establish  per- 
fect clearness  and  certainty  in  his  relations  to  his  native 
city,  by  means  of  his  personal  presence  within  her  walla. 
The  entire  fleet  accordingly  assembled  at  Samos,  and  while 
Thrasybulns  with  fifty  ships  continued  the  reduction  of 
the  Thracian  cities,  Thrasylus  with  the  rest  sailed  in  ad- 
vance to  the  Pirseeus,  in  order  to  prepare  the  arrival  of  the 
victor.  All  the  ships  were  festively  decorated ;  they  were 
laden  with  spoils  and  prisoners,  ornamented  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  enemy's  triremes  destroyed  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  accompanied  by  about  114  captured  ships,  which  in  a 
long  line  followed  the  triumphal  procession-  Aleibiades 
himself  diverged  from  the  straight  route,  in  order  defiantly 
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to  sail  past  the  harbors  of  the  LacedsemoEians,  and  to  show 
to  all  the  world,  who  was  now  the  ruler  of  the  sea ;  and 
after  receiving  the  news  of  his  re-election  as  general,  at  last, 
at  the  head  of  his  twenty  triremes,  on  which  he  brought 
home  100  talents  from  his  most  recent  predatory  expedi- 
tions, on  the  25th  of  Thargdion  (beginning  of  June),  en- 
tered the  Pirseeua, 

It  was  a  day  such  as  Athens  had  never  seen  before. 
The  whole  town  thronged  the  shore,  head  succeeding  head 
up  the  heighls  of  the  Munychia ;  and  one  shout  of  exulta- 
tion welcomed  the  hero  on  his  approach.  The  timidity 
with  which  Aleibiades  at  first  still  hesitated,  before  en- 
trusting himself  to  his  fellow-citizens,  proved  groundless. 
5?he  past  had  been  expiated,  the  troubles  of  the  present 
were  forgotten,  party-spirit  had  vanished  in  the  general 
rejoicing  over  the  good  fortune  and  prosperity,  which  the 
gods  had  bestowed  upon  the  city  in  the  person  of  this  one 
man,  Eeflecting  patriots,  as  well  as  the  multitude,  saw  in 
him  the  saviour  of  the  state,  who,  endowed  with  won- 
drous gifts,  was  alone  able  to  uphold  the  power  and  the 
honor  of  Athens  agmnst  the  parties  within  her  walls,  and 
against  the  enemies  of  her  constitution  without.  As,  after 
an  absence  of  seven  years,  he  once  more  placed  his  foot 
upon  Attic  soil,  young  and  old  thronged  around  him,  in 
order  to  look  upon  him  face  to  face,  to  receive  his  salutar 
tion,  to  touch  his  robes,  and  to  cast  wreaths  of  flowers  be- 
fore him.  lu  a  triumphal  procession  he  was  conducted  to 
the  city ;  and  by  an  involuntary  movement  the  multitude 
pressed  in  the  direction  of  the  Pnyx,  in  order  once  more 
to  hear  that  well-loved  voice  from  the  bema.  In  his 
apeech  Aleibiades  touched  very  gently  on  the  past.  Not 
to  the  Athenians,  he  told  them,  attached  the  blame  of  past 
evil  misunderstandings  and  errors,  but  to  an  unkindly 
fate,  to  an  envious  bad-fortune,  which  had  swayed  the 
city's  course.  The  clouds  had  now  been  dissipated,  and  a 
new,  happy  era  liad  arrived.    He  placed  before  the  eyes 
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of  the  citizens  tlie  prospects  and  the  tasks  awaiting  the 
Btate;  and  tbe  civic  body  proved  their  absolute  tru^t  in 
him,  by  not  only  revoking  al!  the  acts  passed  against  him, 
dastroyiiig  the  stones  erected  as  moniimeDts  of  his  con- 
demnation, completely  restonng  to  him  all  the  property 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  and  voting  him  golden 
crowns  of  honor, — but  also  by  naming  him  general,  with 
unlimited  powers  by  both  sea  and  land,  and  placing  all 
the  resources  of  the  state  unconditionally  at  his  disposal. 
The  whole  people  unanimously  laid  in  his  hands  the 
destiny  of  the  city ;  he  was  now  in  possession  of  a  power, 
such  as  had  scarcely  belonged  in  the  same  extent  even  to 
Pericles  himself.* 
Alcibiades  hereupon  spent  the  summer  months  in  active 
armaments ;  and  in  a  gentle  and  peaceful 
tha*  Eieuainlan  fashion  a^customed  the  citizens  to  see  all 
MjBteties.  01.  public  affairs  conducted  by  one  hand. 
41)8.)  Sep-  Although  his  new  position  was  too  dan- 
tembar.  gerous  to  allow  him  to  veuturo  an  attack 

upon  Decelea,  yet  he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the  long- 
missed  feeling  of  security  m  their  own  Und.  For  the  pro- 
cession to  Eleusis,  nhich  hml  been  necebsarily  omitted  for 
years,  could  this  yeai,  on  the  iOth  of  Boeromion  (end  of 
September),  pass  m  regular  ordei  along  the  Sacred  Eoad, 
under  the 'protection  ot  the  troops  This  was  an  event  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  as  eneoui  aging  and  glorious  as 
the  most  brilliant  victory ;  and  Alcibiades  was  by  this  act 
able  to  atone  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  formerly  com- 
mitted in  the  insolence  of  his  youth.  The  divinities  of 
the  Mysteries,  Demeter  and  Persephone,  whom  the 
Athenians  hiUled  with  especial  reverence  as  their  "  Two 
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head  of  the  Etate,  whieli  he  had  eaved  out  Aioihiades  at 
of  the  most  helpless  situation,  which  he  thn  he^id  of  tha 
avenged  upon  the  Persians,  Spartans,  Bceo- 
tians,  and  Syracusaos,  as  well  as  upon  its  own  royolted 
allies,  and  placed  in  absolute  command  over  the  sea,  A 
surplus  was  again  in  existence ;  the  god  of  wealth  had,  in 
consequence  of  the  victories  on  the  Hellespont,  once  more 
returned  iuto  the  treasure-chamber  of  the  Parthenon  (for 
it  was  thus  that  Aristophanes  symbolically  reprraented  tlie 
fact  in  his  Plvtus)^ 

Hothing  was  wanting  to  the  good  fortune  which  had  be- 
fallen the  city,  except  a  guarantee  of  its  continuance. 
The  most  arduous  difSculties  in  Eubcea  and  Ionia  re- 
mained unsolved ;  the  moneys  were  again  wasted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  democracy,  new  difficulti€S  were  unavoidable, 
and  Alcibiades'  position  was  not  sufficiently  strong,  to 
admit  of  his  opposing  himself  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
multitude :  fresh  sources  of  money  were  accordingly  in- 
dispensable for  him.  But  even  of  these  there  was  a 
prospect.  Every  day  he  expected  news  from  his  friend 
Mantitheus,  who  had  journeyed  with  Pharnahazus  to 
Susa.  As  soon  as  he  could  fall  back  upon  the  treasures 
of  the  Great  King,  he  hoped  to  become  at  last  in  full 
measure  the  man  whom  the  state  could  least  spare ;  then, 
he  hoped  at  last  to  achieve  for  himself  the  position,  which 
had  from  the  first  been  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  The 
only  difference  lay  in  the  superior  calm  of  his  present 
efforts  and  wishes.  He  had  passed  beyond  the  wild  foUiea 
of  his  youth,  and,  having  now  passed  'his  fortieth  year,  had 
become  more  measured,  circumspect,  and  cautious.  The 
figure  of  Pericles  stood  before  his  eyes ;  a  personal  govern- 
ment was  more  necessary  than  ever,  if  the  stat«  was  to  be 

*  The  Pliitita  Ttaa  flrst  acted  nndar  tho  arohonBliip  of  Dioelea,  i.e. 
409-8.  AcoordinK  to  C.  Pr.  Hormflnii  (Gemm-m.  AUandl  p.  39),  tie  play 
was  not  tnaterially  altarad  in  ita  reTised  edition— Cf.  Hetbfit,  s.  eral.  PUt. 
d.  Ar.  {Appendix  \o  SiMncUh,  d.  Arntnusm). 
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saved.  For  since  the  Herrate  trisila  tlie  civic  body  had 
entirely  lost  the  firmness  of  its  previous  bearing;  law 
and  constitution  were  utterly  impotent ;  and  tlie  city  mas 
an  arena  of  contending  parties,  whose  pernicious  forces 
could  only  be  held  in  check  by  a  royal  pei-sonage  standing 
above  them.  Alcihiades  was  justified  in  declaring  to 
himself,  that  his  greatness  and  the  preservation  of  the 
state  were  inseparably  bound  up  together. 

Alcibiades  had  visited  his  native  city  at  the  right  mo- 
ment for  celebratmg  his  triumph  and  undisturbedly  enjoy- 
ing the  gratitude  of  hia  fellow-citizens.  New  storms  were 
lowering,  which  were  to  expose  his  good  fortune  to  the 
hardest  test.  For,  even  before  he  returned  to  Athens,  tvfo 
men  had  at  the  same  time  from  difierent  quarters  maile 
their  appearance  on  the  scene,  two  foes  such  as  Athens 
had  never  met  with  before;  and  their  appearance  sig- 
nalized the  commencement  of  the  last  and  decisive  epoch 
in  the  war,  which  had  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
amidst  the  most  eventful  changes,  desolated  Greece. 

Since  the  conmiencement  of  the  Decelean 
tw6cJr'"'pBi''siI  war  it  had  become  customary  to  expect  the 
and  Greece  dur-  fl^jj  decision  of  the  Greek  feud  to  arrive 
half  of  ""the  from  the  direction  of  Persia.  After  that 
Palopouneaian  empire  had  wholly  lost  its  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  Mediterranean  statts,  and 
had  become  an  inland  country,  deprived  of  its  best  coasts, 
— a  state  whose  fleets  were  forced  to  hide  in  the  most  dis- 
tant harbors,— it  had  suddenly  come  forward  once  more, 
and  had  attained  to  the  position  of  a  power  upon  which 
the  destinies  of  the  Hellenic  states  were  made  to  depend. 
Kor  had  the  Persian  state  recovered  from  its  condition  of 
impotence  by  means  of  an  internal  rc-invigoration.  After 
the  genuine  race  of  the  Achasmenid^  had  died  out  (p. 
420),  the  empire  had  fallen  into  worse  and  worse  decay; 
under  Darius  Kothus  the  i-emoter  satrapies  separated 
from  it ;  and  in  the  palace,  ruled  by  women  and  eunuchs, 
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there  existed  no  heroic  vigor  capable  of  giving  a  new 
cohesion  to  the  unwieldy  body  of  the  empire.  Eather,  it 
was  the  Greeka  themselves,  who  once  more  raised  tlis 
decayed  state  to  the  level  of  a  great  power ;  it  was  they, 
who  again  caused  it  to  interfere  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Hellenes,  from  which  the  heroes  of  Athena  thought  to 
have  banished  it  for  ever.  The  treasury  of  the  Great 
King  was  to  be  the  war-exchequer,  by  means  of  which  one 
Greek  state  desired  to  destroy  the  other;  in  order  to 
obtain  Persian  money,  the  Spartans  renounced  their  Doric 
pride,  and  the  Athenians  their  liberties ;  and,  aiter  the 
feeling  of  shame  had  been  once  overcome, 
the  embassies  on  the  route  from  Sardes  to  ^^j^^gg^g^"^' 
Susa  succeeded  one  another  with  increasing  guau 
frequency:  till  at  last  there  was  not  a 
single  point,  upon  which  all  states  and  all  parties,  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  Syracusans,  Athenians  and  Argives, 
oligarchs  and  democrats,  were  so  thoroughly  agreed,  as 
upon  this— that  the  fulfihnent  of  their  -vvishes  must  come 
from  Persia.  Thus,  then,  Alcibiades,  like  the  rest,  after 
contending  with  the  utmost  success  against  Phamabazus 
on  the  Hellespont,  had  come  in  the  end  to  rest  his  hopes 
for  the  crowning  success  of  all  the  plans  of  his  life  upon 
the  embassy  which  had  departed  for  Susa  in  the  autumn 
of  B.C.  409  (01.  xc.  4).  It  was  composed  of  five  Athe- 
nians and  two  Argives,  who  etaited  on  the  journey  in  the 
company  of  Phamabazus.  But  the  party  was,  during  its 
pi-o^ress,  further  joined  by  Laced jemoniaiis,  and  by 
Hermocrates  and  his  brother  Prosenus. 

Hermocrates  had  in    the   meantime,  in- 
consequence of  a  democratic  change  in  the    Hermocrates. 
affnirs  of  Syracuse,  been,  together  with  his 
colleagues,  deposed  and  exiled.     These  news  had  arrived 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  and  had  occa^ 
sioned  the  moat  violent  agitation   among   the    citizens. 
Thoy  were  so  intimately  attached  by  mutual  confidence  to 
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tlieir  commander,  that  they  declared  their  readiaesa  to 
lead  him  back  by  force  of  arma  to  Syracijae.  But  Herm.o- 
crates  prevented  an  open  revolt,  and  persuaded  the 
soldiera  to  allow  the  new  commanders  to  assume  their 
office  unhindered.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  by  no  means 
intended  to  renounco  all  prospect  of  returning  to  Syracuse. 
The  courae  of  Sicilian  alfaira  waa  auch,  that  he  might 
count  upon  an  opportunity  for  restoring  his  authority  at 
home.  In  the  apring  Hannibal  had  sacked  Selinus  and 
Himera  (p.  413).  The  democratic  party- leaders,  as 
Hermocrates  had  foreseen,  wero  unequal  to  the  difficult 
duties  of  the  times.  Therefore  he  too  endeavored  to  avail 
himself  of  the  connection  established  with  Phamaha^us 
(who  estimated  him  at  his  true  value),  and  doubtless 
hoped  to  obtain  advantages  for  hia  particular  purposes  at 
8usa.  Pharnabaaus  apparently  intended  to  submit  the 
whole  system  of  the  Persian  policy  in  Asia  Minor  to  a 
searching  examination,  and  was  accordingly  glad  of  the 
company  of  Greets,  acting  severally  from  the  moat  dif- 
ferent points  of  view. 

But  all  these  arrangements,  and  the  many  hopes  attach- 

,.,     .  ing  to  the   embassy,  were,  before  it  had 

Afheoianem-         ,       ,     ,    .      -,. 
basaj  to  Bus*,    quitted  Asia  Minor,  croased  by   a    totally 

c'ios')  ApriL "  ims^pected  event.  For  when  the  travellers, 
after  resting  for  the  winter  season  at 
Qordlarn,  at  the  beginning  oi  spring  continued  their 
journey  tlirough  Phrygia,  they  were  met  by  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  convoy ;  in  which  they  recognized  the 
presence  of  a  roya!  prince  coming  down  with  a  numerous 
suite  from  Susa— of  Cyrus,  the  second  son  of  Darius  and 
Paryaatis.  The  Spartans  accompanying  him  hastened 
with  a  triumphant  air  to  communicate  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  the  results  obtained  by  them  at  Susa ;  and 
Piiamabazus  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  estensive  powera 
of  the  newly-app')inted  governor,  by  which  his  own  were 
extinguished,  and  by  which  his  influence  upon  the  rela- 
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%\om  between  Persia  and  the  Greeks  came  to  an  end.  He 
found  himself  unable  to  conduct  the  embassy  any  further; 
nay,  he  was  not  even  permitted  to  dismiss  tho  envoys  to 
their  homes,  but  was,  by  the  orders  of  Cyrus,  obliged  to 
detain  them  in  Asia,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  gmng 
information  to  the  Athenians  of  the  sudden  change  in  the 
affaire  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  originally  due  to  aa 
intrigue  woven  in  the  apartments  of  Parysatis  * 

Since  the  Persians  had  once  more  become 
an  influential  power  ia  Asia  Minor,  it  ofplrjsaUa. 
behooved  the  satraps  in  those  parts  to  turn 
the  unexpsetedly  favorable  conjuncture  of  affairs  to  the 
best  possible  account.  This  Pissuthnts,  Tissaphernes, 
and  Phamabazus  had  successively  attempted  to  accom- 
plish. But  the  first  had,  with  the  support  of  the  Athe- 
nians, revolted  ;  while  Tissaphernes  had,  by  his  cowardly 
pohcy  of  neutrality,  forfeited  al!  the  sneezes  obtMned. 
Phamabazus  was  a  man  of  &r  more  vigorous  action;  but 
he  was  not  capable  of  coping  with  an  Alcibiades.  The 
campaign  in  the  Hellespont  had  ended  in  as  complete  a 
failure  as  the  Ionian  war;  all  the  subsidies  had  been 
fruitlessly  wasted  ;  and  in  the  end  Phamabazus  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the  only  mode  of 
satisfectorily  regulating  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  was  by 
arriving  at  an  amicable  understanding  with  Athens. 
Meanwhile,  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  vacillating 
policy  of  the  satraps  had  attracted  the  displeasure  of  the 
court  at  Susa  ;  and  of  this  displeasure  Parysatis  contrived 
fo  take  account.  She  was  the  wife  and  sister  of  Darius— 
the  ruling  sultana  of  the  palace,  who,  on  account  of  her 
cruelties,  had  been  for  a  time  banished  to  Babylon,  but 
having  subsequently  attained  to  greater  power  than  ever, 
directed  the  policy  of  the  empire,  allowing  herself  at  the 
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eame  time,  after  the  manner  of  women,  to  be  swayed  by 
personal  preferences  and  desires.  Her  favorite  sou  was 
tbe  talented  and  ardent  Cyrus,  whom  it  was  her  passion- 
ate wisb  to  see  crowned  with  the  tiara,  in  the  place  of  her 
elder  son,  upon  the  throne  of  the  AchtemenidEe.  She  was 
able  to  support  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  by  the  fact, 
that  among  her  sons  he  had  been  the  first-born  after  the 
accession  of  their  father  to  the  throne ;  hut  she  was  well 
aware,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  realize  her 
maternal  wishes  by  peaceable  means  and  accordingly 
wished  him  to  obtain,  as  governor,  a  province  in  which  he 
might  create  for  himself  an  ai-my,  achieve  military  glory, 
and,  above  all,  enlist  Hellenic  resources  in  the  =!ervice  of 
his  ends.  In  Asia  Minor  a  vigorous  arm  was  evidently 
needed,  in  order  at  last  to  settle  affairs  there  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interests  of  Persia.  The  satrap's  inclina- 
tions towards  the  Athenians  were  disapproved  of,  for  the 
latter  were,after  all, to  be  regarded  as  the  hereditary  foes 
of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  therefore  the  i-epeated  com- 
plaints of  Sparta,  and  in  particular  also  the  most  recent 
embassy,  now  returning  with  Cyrus,  had  met  with  a  favor- 
able reception  at  Susa. 

The  youthful  Cyrus  was  eminently  adapted 
in  A^UMTnor.^  ^^  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  his  mother 
and  of  the  Spartans  :  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time  he  was  the  first  man  of  mark  who  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  the  Pereians.  He  was  by  nature  born  to 
rule,  and  felt  himself  destined  for  great  things.  He  had 
been  able  to  escape  the  emasculating  influences  of  court 
life ;  physically  and  mentally  vigorous,  he  had  early  ac- 
customed himself  to  exercise  his  powei-s  day  by  day  in 
the  chase,  in  military  service,  and  in  rural  toil,  and  thus 
to  preserve  them  at  full  tension.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  distinguished  by  an  easy  and  pleasing  demeanor 
towards  others,  by  a  vivacious  and  enterprising  tempera- 
ment, and  was  animated  by  an  ardent  ambition,  compared 
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with  which  all  other  considerationa  seemed  secondary;  yet 
ho  was  prudent  enough  to  conceal  his  intentions,  and  to 
secure  in  secret  the  right  instraments  for  the  execution  of 
his  plans.  He  bat«d  the  Athenians,  who  had  inflicted 
upon  his  nation  the  several  humiliations,  hitherto  una- 
venged ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  entertained  friendly  senti- 
mente  towards  the  Spartans,  whom  he  hoped  to  use  as 
instruments,  first,  of  his  vengeance  upon  Athens,  and  then 
again  of  his  own  ambition. 

So  dangerous  a  foe  was  the  prince,  who  at  that  time  met 
the  Attic  envoys  in  Phrygia,  and  even  demanded  that  they 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  But,  considering  the  utter 
feebleness  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Persians,  his  hostility 
would  not  have  been  particularly  dangerous  to  the  Athe- 
nians, had  not  at  the  same  time  a  man  been  chosen  admiral 
at  Sparta,  who  was  able  to  exert  the  resources  of  his  native 
city  in  a  hitherto  unexampled  degree ;  and  who  welcomed 
Cyrus  as  the  auxiliary,  of  whom  he  stood  in  need  for  the  de- 
struction of  Athens,  no  less  warmly  "than  Cyrus  welcomed 
him  as  the  aptest  instrument  for  the  realization  of  his  plans.* 
Lysander,  the  son  of  Aristocritus,  had  ^^^^^^^^  ^p, 
(probably  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  408,  01.  pointed  naa- 
xciii.  1)  assumed  the  command  of  the  Pelo-  ^J'g.c.'ioa!)"' 
ponnesian  fleet.  He  was  a  man  who  owed 
everything  to  himself.  For,  although  his  &ther  was  de; 
scended  from  the  Heraclidse,  yet  Lysander  was  poor,  and 
not  even  a  Spartiate  of  the  full  blood :  his  mother  being 
of  non-Doric  descent,  probably  a  Helot.  He  accordingly 
possessed  no  rights  whatever  in  the  state ;  and  although, 
together  with  his  half-brother  libys,  he  enjoyed  in  full  the 
education  of  a  Sjiartan,  yet  he,  doubtless,  from  his  child- 

»  Pttrjsatia  and  Cynia:  ^iroi.  i.  1.— Cjnia  nipivoi  tub  cit  KoffruJi^ 
Wpo.<o^ifBV  {Bell.  i.  4,  3),  iraTilim,!  ivi.Vt  Tt  »«;  ^pvyio!  tS!  k^  (.eyoAjJ 
K.mroeoic.'-K  {Anab.  i.  9,  7)-  To  tliis  dignity  was  attached  the  raan- 
agBment  of  Greek  alTairB.— Cyrus'  *'*'■'  "f^f  «  ^^  AorifSa.jiot.'iur  ««»• 
Kpi  ffpb!  Avtraw!|»i.  Eii?.     Hell.  ii.  1, 14. 
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hood  bad  to  undei^  various  alights.  As  to  birth,  he  was 
in  the  same  position  as  Gylippus ;  and  in  the  case  of  both 
men  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  proved  its  value:  since  by 
it  the  possibility  was  afforded  of  talented  boys,  even  when 
not  of  the  full  blood,  growing  up  to  become  members  of 
the  Doric  civic  body,  and  thus  strengthening  the  latter  by 
an  infusion  of  new  blood  (vol.  i.  p.  218). 

The  position  occupied  by  Lysander  in 
Lyaa^dor.^'^  "  Spartan  society  decided  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  his  character  and  career.  Together 
with  his  father's  blood,be  inherited  also  the  innate  pride 
of  a  Heraclide,  and  the  obstaclea  which  placed  themselves 
in  his  path  merely  served  to  inflame  his  ambition,  and  in- 
cited him  to  redouble  his  zeal  in  acquiring  everything 
which  helped  to  form  a  genuine  Spartan.  At  the  same 
time,  he  learnt,  more  thoroughly  than  his  comrades,  to  act 
with  caution  and  docility,  with  pliability  and  cunning.  He 
learned  to  command  himself,  to  keep  secret  his  thoughts 
and  plans,  to  conceal  his  superiority,  to  deal  with  men  in 
accordance  with  his  own  interests,  without  allowing  them 
to  observe  it,  and  to  pursue  his  ends  with  immovable  tran- 
quillity and  iron  firmnei^.  But,  at  the  same  time,  his  mind 
developed  a  bitterness,  a  deep  feeling  of  ill-will,  against 
the  existing  order  of  things,  and  a  contempt  for  the  men 
whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  obey,  not  without  having 
submitted  to  much  that  waa  hard  to  bear.  He  was  less 
fettered  by  prejudice  than  those  who  had  been  bom  to  the 
enjoyment  of  full  civic  rights,  and  he  perceived  with  a 
more  independent  glance  the  weak  points  of  the  state. 
His  view  commanded  the  political  situation  of  the  times ; 
he  well  understood  the  other  states ;  and  however  deeply 
he  hated  Athens,  yet  it  was  not  with  that  blind  hatred, 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  strong  qualities  in  an 
opponent,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  able  to  estimate  the 
strong  points  of  Athens  at  their  true  value,  and  knew  that 
she  was  cnly  to  he  overcome  by  her  own  weapons. 
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In  Lysander  we  see  Sparta,  as  she  liad  gradually  been 
transformed  in  the  course  of  the  war  itself.    This  trans- 
formation is  already  perceptible  in  Brasidas  and  Gylippus, 
but  more  completely  in  Lysandcr.    For,  although  there 
still  existed  an  old  Spartan  party,  which  adhered  to  cer- 
tain Hellenic  traditions,  and  wished  to  see  the  memher- 
ehip  of  the  same  race  acknowledged  even  in  the  persona 
of  the  Athenians,— a  party  which  hated  the  war,  because 
it  must  necessarily  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ly- 
curgic  political  institutions,  and    because  it  made  the 
Spartans  the  henchmen  of  the  Persians;  which  even  re- 
garded a  dominion  of  Sparta  over  Athens  as  a  result  by 
no  means  to  be  desired,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  true 
welfare  of  the  state— yet  Lysander  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  other  («.  e.,lhe  war)  party,  which  sought  the  div 
Btrnctlon  of  the  Athenian  power  at  any  cost,  and  by  any 
means  whatsoever.    Accordingly,  what  still  remained  of 
feelings  of  honor  and  of  moral  sense  of  shame  was  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  remnants  of  an  antiquated 
state  of  things.    Where  courage  fails  to  sufBce,  craft  and 
deceit  must  be  called  in ;   the  cunning  fox  achieves  hia 
ends  bettor  than  the  Uon  i  oaths  are  made  to  deceive  men, 
as  dice  are  made  to  delude  children.    These  were  the 
principles  avowed  by  Lysander;   and,  in  proportion  to 
the  absence  in  him  of  motives  of  personal  desire  and  love 
of  enjoyment,  he  was  ready,  wherever  they  scemrf  called 
for,  to  apply  all  the  methods  of  corruption. 
After  having  once  entered  into  opposition 
against  the  Old  Spartan  party,  he  was  car-   ^^gj;'"";*, 
ried  further  and  further  in  this  direction,   Aidbiades. 
and  became  an  opponent  of  the  constitution 
itself,  assuming  in  all  external  matters  the  character  of  a 
most  anxious  adherent  of  legality,  and  of  a  pious  devotee 
towards  the  religious  traditions  of  Sparta;  while  in  secret 
he  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  most  venerable  r<ilic 
of  antiquity,  of  the  double  throne  of  the  Heraclidie :  be- 
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cause  the  latter  was  the  chief  obstacle  in  tha  way  of  his 
ambitious  desigaa.  For  he  wished  to  make  his  native  city 
supreme,  ouly  in  order  aiterwards  to  make  himself  bu- 
preme  in  her.  In  this  point  also  he  was  the  Spartan  anti- 
type of  Alcibiades.  From  him  Lysander  had  learnt  the 
necessity  of  being  a  master  in  military  and  diplomatic 
matters,  in  order  to  accomplish  great  obj  ects ;  the 
example  of  Alcibiades  had  taught  him  how  to  deal 
with  the  Persians,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
influence  of  the  different  political  parties.  He  wag 
talented  and  versatile,  ambitious  and  ruthless,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  ends,  like  Alcibiades.  He  lacked  both 
the  genius  and  the  heroic  nature  of  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  noble  fundamental  elementa  of  his  character ;  but  in 
proportion  as  he  wanted  the  bold  confidence  which  in- 
Bpired  Alcibiades,  he  understood  how  to  avoid  all  prema- 
ture acts,  and  craftily  to  lie  in  ambush  for  his  enemies,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  their  mistakes.  In  intellectual 
power  Lysander  was  far  inferior  to  his  Athenian  antitype, 
but  he  fer  surpassed  him  in  coolness  and  calm  imper- 
turbability, in  consistency,  self-command,  and  vigilance.* 
It  was  therefore  an  event  of  critical  im- 
Lyeandcr  aa    portance,  when  this  man  was  drawn  forth 

commander     of     „  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,        ,. 

the  fleot.  from  the  obscurity  of  his  subordmate  posi- 

tion, and  chosen  commander  of  the  fleet.  In 
thisposthewasat  his  proper  place.  For  this  office  required 
precisely  the  very  talents  which  he  alone  in  Sparta  pos- 
sessed. The  individual  who  occupied  this  position  was 
called  upon  to  employ  all  means,  the  use  of  which  was 
offensive  to  the  Spartans  of  the  old  school,  and  to  over- 
come the  ancient  aversion  of  the  Dorians  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  their  dislike  of  interfering  in  Ionian  affairs; 
it  was  requisite,  that  he  should  possess  an  intellect  capable 

*  Ab  to  the  nauarohj  of  LjaandBr,  see  Xen.  Hell.  I.  6,  1—10;  Diod. 
70 ;  P!ut.  Lya.  3  f.     Cf.  Note  X,  Appendix. 
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toth  of  invention  and  organization,  a  stafesmanstip  fa- 
milial with  foreign  affairs,  aufficiently  pliable  to  gain  and 
use  the  indiBpenaable  support  of  foreign  power,  without  at 
the  same  time  saciiiicmg  the  honor  of  Sparta,  and  becom- 
ing a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  foreign  politicians. 
The  office  of  ad  miral-ln- chief  was  the  most  independent  in 
the  Spartan  state;  an  office,  which  in  itself  constituted  an 
innovation  and  diminution  of  the  rights  of  the  kings,  who, 
though  originally  alone  entitled  to  command  the  national 
annaments,  were  on  principle  excluded  from  this  office. 
No  position,  therefore,  could  have  been  more  welcome  to 
a  man,  the  goal  of  whose  ambition  was  to  ti'ansform  tha 
poUtical  system  of  Lycurgus  by  means  of  bold  innova- 
tions, and  to  oppose  the  continuance  of  hereditary  privi- 
leges in  the  state. 

At  the  time  when  Lysander  assumed  his  office,  Sparta 
absolutely  possessed  no  naval  force.  He  was  obliged  to 
create,  not  only  a  fleet,  but  also  the  pecuniary  means  for 
its  support.  Pbarnabazus  had  indeed,  immediately  afler 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  campaign  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, caused  new  ships  to  be  built.  The  forests  of  Ida 
were  thinned,  and  the  docks  at  Antandrus,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  were  in  full  activity.  The  inbabitajits  of 
the  city  exerted  themselves  exceedingly  on  behalf  of  the 
crews,  in  order  to  help  them  to  repair  their  loss  in  vessels ; 
in  return  for  which  the  Sicilian  sailors  ^ded  the  citizens 
m  building  walls  round  their  city.  So  mtimat«  an  under- 
standing was  brought  about  between  them,  that  it  ended 
in  a  treaty,  by  which  Syracuse  and  Antandrus  mutually 
bestowed  upon  the  dtizens  of  each  other  their  civic  fran- 
chise.* But  these  armaments  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
recent  ill-fortune  of  Phamabazus,  and  by  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  policy ;  and,  after  collecting  as  many 
vessels  as  po^ible  in  Peloponnesus,  and  subsequently  from 
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the  Rhodians,  Chiaas,  and  Milesians,  Lysander  was  only 
able  to  count  seventy  ships  in  all,  a  fleet  inferior  both  in 
numbers  and  efficiency  to  the  Attic.  Yet  he  immediately 
brought  the  whole  naval  war  into  a  new  etadium,  by  uni- 
ting his  forces,  and  with  a  ready  eye  selecting  Ephesus  as 
the  Spartan  head-quarters  in  Ionia.  At  Ephesus  the 
influence  of  Athens  had  always  been  weakest  (p.  415  f.), 
and  here  Lysander  was  nearest  to  the  court  of  Susa  and 
its  treasures. 

Furthermore,  he  was  the  first,  who  con- 
ftrt  *ieldor^' "  ^rived  to  turn  to  account  a  capital  which 
had  hitherto,  so  to  speait,  lain  idle:  viz., 
the  oligarchical  parties  which  had  necessarily  tended 
towards  Sparta,  but  which  had  hitherto  been  treated  by 
her  with  an  indifference  disappointing  any  manifestation 
of  confidence.  The  energy  of  the  Greek  nation  in  those 
times  found  its  chief  field  of  activity  in  the  operations  of 
the  different  parties.  How  vast  an  a;,cessioQ  of  strength 
then,  might  there  not  accrue  to  Sparta  if  she  entigeti 
cally  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  all  oligarchical  efforts, 
and  assumed  the  leadership  of  this  movement  jupt  as 
Alcibiades  had  formerly  made  his  native  the  city  centre 
of  all  democratic  tendencies  I  (p.  339)  Since  Sparta  had 
become  a  naval  power,  it  waa  possible  foi  her  to  extend 
her  connection  in  every  direction,  and  among  the  parties 
in  every  locality,  to  obtain  the  gre  test  results  with 
foreign  aid,  and  to  withdraw  the  last  supports  from  the 
trembling  power  of  Athens.  Braaidas  had  been  the  fi  -"t 
to  adopt  thrae  principles  of  war  opeiations  and  of  him 
Lysander  was  the  more  fortunate  fucechsor  From 
Ephesus,  he  established  coram unicationa  w  th  «dl  pirties 
working  against  democracy  and  against  the  mflutnce  of 
Athens,  effected  a  common  bond  of  union  between  them 
under  himself  as  their  common  patron  guaranteed  to  the 
leaders  perfect  success  in  the    accotrjli  hnert    of  th  ir 
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ambitioua  schemes,  attracted  to  himself  the  deserters  from 
the  Attic  party,  wove  a  oet  of  conspiracies  extendmg  over 
all  Greece,  while  its  threads  were  all  gathered  in  his  own 
hand  and  thus  made  himself  master  of  a  secret  power, 
over  which,  as  soon  as  the  hour  arrived,  he  might  abso- 
lutely dispose.* 

Lastly,  be  established  a  close  connection  ^  ^ 
with  Cyrus,  with  whom  by  his  versatile  skill  ^  ^g 
he  contrived  to  place  himself  upon  a  footing 
which  Alcibiades  had  constantly  attempted  to  e  1  but 
had  never  actually  reached,  with  Tissaphemes.  Mo  over 
Cyrus  was  in  possession  of  far  vast«r  means  of  a  t  on  than 
that  Kttrap ;  he  was  resolved  to  support  Sparta,  n  a  ^o  d 
anee  both  with  the  royal  orders  a.id  with  his  own  nclma 
tion ;  and  in  Lysander  be  found  a  man,  to  whom  he 
attached  himself  with  the  aidor  of  yonthfu!  adm  ■vt  n 
Lysander  accordingly  not  only  brought  about  a  t  atj  of 
subsidies,  on  which  it  was  possible  to  rely ;  b  t  1  e  al^ 
contrived  to  extract  from  his  princely  host  the  p  omis  of 
a  payment  in  future  of  four,  instead  of  three  ob  I  Tb  s 
the  rate  of  pay  was  raised  one  obol  (rather  more  than 
lid.}  above  that  which  Athens  was  at  that  time  able  to 
give ;  and  this  fact  si;ffieed  to  rob  the  enemy's  fleet  of 
many  of  its  sailore.f 

H"o  combination  so  dangerous  as  this  had  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion   been  formed   against   Athens.     Money 


party  influence,  sagaoity  and  energy,  united  to  effect  her 
ruin ;  while,  to  oppose  these  dangers,  there  was  no  de- 
pendence for  her  upon  aught  else  but  her  general,  the 
victor  of  BO  many  fights,  who  now  stood  with  absolute 
powers  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  and  fearlessly  opened  the 
■war  in  Ionia. 

•  Lysander  and  the  HetEerlos:  Plut.  Zyi.  T.  13,  Bfii  Dio^-  i^"'  '^^i 
ViBslier,  Alkihiadei  u.  Lijiandros,  p.  63. 

f  Ljsander  and  Cyrua :  Xen.  ffelL  i.  5,  6.  EeTolntionary  achemee  of 
Lysander ;  Ariatot.  Pol.  pp.  191,  30 ;  2flJ,  25. 
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But  in  tliis  point  also  Lysander's  acces- 
Tho  enemies  of  gjon  to  office  was  accompanied  by  unusual 
Athena.  good  fortuDO ;  that  in  tlie  meantime  an  im- 

portant cliange  had  taken  place  in  the 
position  of  his  most  dangerous  opponent, — the  only 
opponent  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear.  Externally, 
indeed,  Alcibiades  possessed  the  highest  power  which 
could  fell  to  the  share  of  a  citizen ;  but  its  real  foundar 
tions  were  shaken.  The  voices  of  his  enemies  had  been 
drowned  in  the  rejoicings  at  his  victory,  and  their  efforts 
had  for  a  time  been  suppressed ;  but  their  ardor  had  not 
been  weakened,  nor  had  their  sentiments  changed.  Alci- 
biades,for  his  part,  had  done  everything  to  reconcile  the 
different  parties.  He  bad  advocated  the  principles  of  a 
moderated  popular  liberty,  had  vigorously  supported  the 
interests  of  religious  worship,  and  had  carried  out  the 
election  of  his  official  colleagues,  which  was  entrusted  to 
him,  in  this  way :  that  men  of  such  opposite  tendencies  aa 
Adimantus,  the  son  of  Leucolophidee,  and  Aristocrates 
(p.  480)  were  appointed  generals  in  conjunction  with 
himself; — he  desired,  like  Pericles  of  old,  to  stand  above 
the  conflict  of  parties.  But  in  vain.  The  oligarchs 
hated  him  as  deeply  aa  ever ;  the  democrats  cast  suspicion 
upon  him  ;  and  the  priestly  party  still  remained  unrecon- 
ciled. Even  during  the  period  of  his  highest  good- 
fortune  the  last  named  party  had  manifested  tlie  greatest 
obstinacy — as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Theodorus,  a 
priest  of  the  Mysteries,  who  refused  to  take  off  the  curse 
formerly  pronounced  upon  Alcibiades,  using  the  evasive 
pretence,  that  the  guilty  alone  had  been  cursed  by  hun  ; 
so  that,  if  Alcibiades  were  really  innocent,  neither  could 
the  curse  affect  him. 

The  same  party  also  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  return  of  Alcibiades  had  fellen  upon  the 
festival  of  the  Plynteria.  This  was  the  day  on  which  the 
house  of  Athene  Polias  was  closed,  and  the  sacred  figure 
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of  the  goddess  taken  down  from  its  place  by  the  eo-called 
FradergidK,  purified  in  a  eea-bath,  and  clothed  in  new 
vestments  :  ou  this  day  the  goddess  was  accordingly,  as  it 
were,  absent  and  inaccessible,  and  the  city  deprived  of  her 
presence,  aod  therefore  m  mourning,  so  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary not  to  engage  in  public  business  of  any  import- 
ance on  that  day.  The  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  the 
return  of  the  hero  had  caused  this  tradition  to  be  over- 
looked. The  adversaries  of  Aicibiades  charged  him  with 
the  guilt  of  this  public  act  of  impiety,  and  talked  the 
credulous  multitude  into  the  belief,  that  it  surely  amounted 
to  a  sign  of  serious  significance ;  that,  on  the  very  day  of 
Aicibiades'  return,  the  divine  Protectress  of  the  City  had 
averted  her  eyes  from  it.* 

In  proportion  as  the  presence  of  Aicibiades 
continued  to  stay  the  success  of  these  in-  ^J^^^^  ^^™'* 
trigues,  because  his  personality,  elevated  by  throw, 
the  feme  of  most  glorious  achievements,  exer- 
cised its  charms  upon  the  Aihpnnns,  and  called  forth  their 
confidence  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever;  in  proportion  as 
a  desire  manifested  itself  among  the  people,  of  entrusting 
its  whole  fate  to  the  hands  of  tbn  man,  who  by  means  of 
a  vigorous  autocracy  was  to  revive  the  vigor  of  the  state, 
now  hopelessly  crippled  by  the  struggles  of  party  spirit ; 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  these  feelings  in  the  public 
mind  the  members  of  the  parties  urgently  strove  to  acce- 
lerate the  depaiture  of  the  general,  on  the  pretence  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  detained  from  further  progress  in  his  he- 
roic course,  biit,  really,  in  order  without  delay  to  reeom- 
mence  the  old  game  which  had  already  brought  so  much 
trouble  upon  the  state:  viz.,  that  of  calumniatmg  and 
abusing  the  generals  in  their  absence.  They  had  them- 
selves cunningly  contributed  to  raise  the  expectations  of 
the  multitude  to  the  highest  pitch.     When,  therefore,  the 


le  Mommaen,  Seartologis,  p.  437. 
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news,  expected  impatiently  from  day  to  day,  failed  to  ar- 
rive; when  in  the  first  instance  they  were  merely  informed 
how  the  fleet  of  100  triremes,  with  1,500  heavy-armed 
troops,  and  150  cavalry,  which  was  rapidly  to  accomplish 
the  re-conquest  of  Ionia,  was  besieging  Andros,  without 
even  being  able  to  take  that  small  island-city ;  when,  here- 
upon, further  news  came  from  Samoa,  the  new  head-quar- 
ters, that  the  fleets  were  lying  peaceably  opposite  to  one 
another,  and  that  Alcibiades  had  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Persians :  a  revulsion  speedily  took  place  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  If  he,  the  invincible,  gained  no  victories,  it 
was  plain  that  it  was  not  bis  wish  to  gain  any — that  he 
was  a  traitor,  and  had  been  corrupted  by  the  foe,  with 
whose  aid  he  intended  to  hold  absolute  sway  in  Athena. 
And  when  finally  there  even  arrived  the  news  of  a  defeat 
snflered  by  the  fleet,  the  enemies  of  the  hero  had  virtually 
won  their  game. 

In  Samos,  Alcibiades  had  acqnainted  him- 
fea't^at  Notium"  ^'^  *^i*^  *^  changes  which  had  occurred  in 
01.  xoiii.  1.  (b.  the  position  of  affairs.  His  attempts  to  in- 
duce Cyrus  to  alter  his  views  had  remained 
fiitile.  He  endeavored  to  tempt  Lysander  out  of  bia  har- 
bor ;  but  even  in  this  he  fai 
thus  been  wasted,  there 
blockade  the  Spartan  fleet  wi 
his  other  forces  to  commence  war  by  land,  successively 
capture  the  diflbrent  cities  of  Ionia,  and  thus  restore  the 
dominion  of  Athens  in  those  regions,  as  he  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  it  in  the  Hellespont.  The  recovery  of  Ionia 
for  the  Athenians  was  a  debt  of  honor  due  to  them  from 
Alcibiades,  whose  work  its  revolt  had  been  (p.  448).  He 
accordingly  left  the  blockading  squadron  behind  at  Ephe- 
sua,  uuder  Antiocbus,  one  of  the  best  of  his  naval  captains, 
with  the  strictest  orders  not  to  fight  on  any  provocation, 
while  he  personally  commenced  a  war  of  conquest  at  Pho- 
ojea,  in  which  be  of  course  calculated  upon  opening  the 


After  the  winter  bad 
nothing  for  him,  but  to 
Lth  part  of  his  ships,  and  with 
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campaign,  and  readering  success  in  it  easier,  by  means  of 
a  naval  victory.  But  scarcely  had  he  commenced  the 
siege,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  aa  unfortunate  sea- 
fight'in  the  Gulf  of  Ephesus.  Antiochua  had  allQwed  his 
ardor  to  tempt  him  incautiously  to  irritate  the  enemy, 
had  tlien  beeu  suddenly  attacked  by  Lysander,  and  had 
found  his  fleet  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  serious  conflict, 
which  ended  very  unfortunately  for  the  Athenians.  For 
Antiochus  himself,  who  had  hurried  forward,  was  sunk 
with  his  vessel,  and  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
with  a  loss  of  fifteen  ships,  from  their  station  at  Notium 
to  Samos.* 

No  blame  attached  to  Alcibiadea  in  connection  with 
this  mishap ;  nor  was  it  solely  due  to  Antiochus.  For  the 
latter  had  issued  ordera  to  all  the  ships  to  hold  themselvea 
in  readiness  for  batUe;  and  these  orders  had  not  been 
obeyed.  Discipline  had  evidently  become  related.  The 
interruption  of  active  war-practice,  the  sojourn  at  Athens, 
and  the  accession  of  new  troops,  had  disadvantageously 
affected  the  moral  condition  of  the  naval  force,  which  had 
borne  itself  so  excellently  in  the  Hellespont.  The  lower 
rate  of  pay  received  by  the  Athenians  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Peloponnosians,  the  laborious  nature  of  their 
duties,  which  were  compensated  by  no  spoils  of  victory, 
aroused  a  discontented  and  disloyal  spirit;  and,  histly,the 
enemies  of  Alcibiades  had  their  adherents  in  the  army 
itself,  who  proceeded  to  acts  of  open  mutiny  against  the 
general.  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  Thrason,  went  to  Athens 
to  indict  Alcibiades.  The  latter  was,  according  to  his 
accuser,  the  cause  of  the  slow  and  unsuccessful  conduct 
of  the  war  ;  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  enemy  he  was  in- 
dulging in  luxurious  banquets,  and  surrounding  himself 
with  Ionian  courtesans,  while  he  made  over  the  command 
to  the  most  untrustworthy  persons,  selected  from  among 
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his  boon  companions.  Moreover,  it  was  added,  lie  was 
uninterruptedly  engaged  iu  negotiations  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  with  PharnabaEUS,  the  sole  object  of  which 
evidently  was:  to  cause  the  army  and  fleet  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  to  open  for  Alcibiades 
himself  the  road  to  autocratic  rule.  This  suspicion  ap- 
peared to  derive  a  coniirmation  from  the  feet  that,  during 
the  campaign  in  the  Hellespont,  Alcibiades  had  acquired 
as  his  property  certain  places  which  he  was  proceeding  to 
fortify.  This,  it  was  argued,  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  absolute  despotism  which  it  was  his  desire  to  establish, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  be  continued  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  satrap  ruling  on  the  Hellespont, 
although  the  latter  had  so  shamefully  deceived  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Athenians. 

AicibiadeBdi  "^^^  prevailing  feeling  of  insecurity  added 

luiseed  from  force  to  evcry  fear  of  this  kind,  and  when 
2.'^(B.o,'i07.)'""  ^'I'^oys  ^^  arrived  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  Cymas  in  particular,  who  com- 
plained of  the  manner  in  which  Alcibiades  carried  on  the 
command  of  the  army,  his  enemies  contrived  to  make  so 
cunning  and  elFective  a  use  of  all  these  charges,  that  the 
citizens,  who  had  only  recently  acknowledged  their  former 
treatment  of  Alcibiades  to  have  been  the  source  of  their 
calamities,  and  had  with  feelings  of  deep  shame  manifested 
their  repentance  for  it,  now,  when  the  dangers  were  far 
greater  than  before,  and  when  not  the  slightest  atom  of 
proof  existed  against  him,  once  more  put  aside  their  best 
military  hero,  after  he  had,  for  aa  unbroken  term  of  four 
years,  held  the  supreme  command,  without  ever  deceiving 
their  confidence.  He  was  for  the  second  time  dismissed, 
in  his  absence,  from  the  command ;  and  with  him  his  col- 
leagues were  expelled  irom  office,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  appointed  them  himself  in  virtue  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  not  sure  enough  of 
the  army,  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  citizens,  and  retired 
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to  tlie  CIierEonesus.*  Of  the  former  generals,  only  Conon 
and  Arifitocrates  were  re-elected.  Conou,  who  still  lay 
■before  Andros,  was  invested  with  the  supreme  command, 
and,  together  with  four  of  his  colleagues,  Leon,  Archcs- 
tratus,  Eraainides,  and  Aristoerates,  proceeded  to  Samos, 
where  there  were  now  assembled  115  triremes,  inclusive 
of  the  thirty  Hellespontine  ships,  which  had  been  under 
the  command  of  Thrasybulus. 

Scarcely  had  Alcibiades  resigned  the  command,  when 
the  consequences  of  what  had  been  done 
immediately  became  perceptible.  Conou  Cooon. 
■was  a  man  of  chivalrous  chai-acter,  and 
of  proved  experience  as  a  general.  His  birth  and 
wealth  gave  him  a  similar  position  in  civil  society  to 
that  of  Kicias,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  his 
sentiments  were  those  of  a  man  of  honor  and  of  a  loyal 
adherent  to  the  constitution:  he  was  therefore  well 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens.  But  he  lacked  the  extraordinaiy  gifts  of  his 
predecessor,  who,  although  he  could  not  force  a  Lysander 
to  allow  him  the  opportunity  of  brilliant  victories,  yet, 
by  his  sagacity  and  unwearying  spii-it  of  enterprise, 
had  been  able,  even  without  receiving  money  from  home, 
to  support  a  large  naval  armament  and  to  retam  the 
command  of  the  sea,  Conon  from  the  first  renounced 
any  eiradar  attempt;  he  diminished  the  number  of  ships 
to  seventy,  which  he  manned  with  a  body  selected  from 
the  general  body  of  the  crews,— a  step  in  itself  declaratory 
of  his  belief  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  a 
naval  war  upon  a  grand  scale.  For  a  series  of  months  he 
kept  up  what  amounted  to  nothing  but  a  restless  free- 
booters* war,  plundering  seaports  in  the  most  __^  ^ 
various  directions  upon  no  connected  plan,  (u.^'iofl.)  ' 
The  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  already  in- 

»  Dismissal  of  Alcibiades  ;  Xen.  Bell.  i.  5, 16: 
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creased  its  numbera  by  twenty  sail,  and,  since  its  income 
flowed  in  ivitli  regularity,  continued  to  increase. 

Accordingly,  when  Lysander's  term  of 
Caiiiwaddas.  ^^^  ^^^  expired,  and  he  was  replaced  by 
Cai]icratidas,tlic  latter  could,  before  he  had  won  a  victory, 
look  upon  .himself  as  tbe  rnler-of  the  seas.  For,  although 
the  Persian-suhsidiea  ceased,  which  Cyrus  was  only  willing 
to  allow  to  flow  in  favor  of  his  friend  Lysander ;  although 
Lysander  himself,  in  order  to  create  every  po^ible  dii5-J 
culty  for  his  successor,  had  repaid  to  Cyrus  ill  the  money 
Btil!  in  hand,  under  the  pretence  of  its  having  been  only  a 
personal  gift  to  himself;  yet  the  new  admiial  contuved, 
not  only  to  retain,  but  even  considerably  to  increase,  the 
power  which  had  devolved  upon  him;  and  this  m  a 
manner  most  honorable  to  himself.  For  he  indignantly 
turned  his  back  upon  the  palace  of  Sardes,  where  Le  had 
been  made  to  wait  like  a  beggar  at  the  gates,  and,  insteid, 
aroused  an  unwonted  warlike  spirit  among  tbe  louians 
themselves;  so  that  he  was  able  to  assemble  at  Miletus 
fifty  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  confederacy,  which  he 
.  moat  actively  exercised  for  ofiensive  warfare :  and  thus, 
while  unsupported  witb  money  from  Miletus  and  Chios, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  Persian  subsidies,  he  tri- 
umphantly led  out  to  sea  a  fleet  of  140  ships— a  fleet  such 
as  Sparta  had  on  no  previous  occasion  opposed  to  the 
Athenians.  Calllcratidas  presented  a  most  rare  union  of 
the  high-minded  pride  of  a  genuine  Spartan  with  the  energy 
and  versatility  requisite  for  a  naval  commander  in  Ionia. 
He  there  realized  what  Brasidas  had  ambitioned  in  Thrace, 
and  was  the  first  who  successfully  transplanted  to  the  fleet 
the  resolute  and  straightforward  valor  of  the  Spartans."*' 
His  efiorta  were  attended  by  the  most 
Soooeaaea^  of  brilliant  success.  On  the  island  of  th*" 
oi".  Ztu.  2^.  Chiana,  to  whom,  above  all,  he  wished  to 
(B.0. 408.)  ^j^^  jjjg  gratitude,  he  destroyed  the  Attic 

*  As  to  Ciiilietatidus,  sec  Xuii.  Udl.  I  e,  1. 
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fortress,  upon  which  depended  the  re-conquest  of  the 
islaad.  He  next  captured  the  important  island  of  Teos, 
and  without  further  delay  made  for  Lesbos,  whose  citifa 
formed  the  most  valuablf!  supports  of  the  Attie  dommiou 
in  these  waters,  and  guarded  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Hellsapont.  On  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  at  Methymna,  ky  an  Attic 
garrison.  It  was  forced  to  surrender,  before  Conon  could 
come  to  its  rescue  from  the  Asiitic  coaet.  It  now  behooved 
him  at  all  events  to  hold  Mitylene,  and  aoeordmgly  to 
endeavor  to  reach  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  On  hi. 
voyage  thither  a  conSiet  took  place  Conon  was  anxious 
to  avoid  a  regular  battle;  but,  as  the  ships  engaged  m 
close  conflict  in  detached  groups,  his  fleet  lost  the  means 
of  united  action.  Thirty  ships  were  cut  off  from  the  rest, 
and  had  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  while  Conon, 
with  the  remainder,  retreated  into  the  harbor  of  Mitylene 
(the  north  harbor,  of.  p.  103),  and  closed  up  its  entrance. 
But  Callicralidas  forced  his  way  hi,  and  established  so 
complete  a  blockade  upon  both  the  city  and  the  fleet  of 
Conon  that  the  latter  had  to  resort  to  a  stratogcin  for 
deepatching  two  vessels  to  Athens,  in  order  to  announce 
his  desperate  situation  to  the  citizens.* 

Callicratidas  was  now  in  truth  justified  iu  assuming 
that  the  war  was  m  all  essejitial  points  at  an  end  i  for  m 
addition  to  his  previous  successai,  a  squadron  of  twelve 
ships,  which  Diomedou  was  bringmg  up  to  the  rescue,  fell, 
with  the  exception  of  two  vessels,  into  the  hands  of  Calli- 
cratidas, and  the  arrival  of  any  fhrthcr  reinforcements 
seemed  out  of  the  question.  He  might  boast  of  having, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Persians,  placed  Sparta  m  complete 
command  of  the  .ffigean;  the  remnants  of  the  enemy  s 
naval  force,  together  with  the  best  admiral  of  the  Athe- 

.  c...  w..k.d.d,  X...  mil.  1.  «.  M-»i  !>"•  ,«"■  "■.  """"^ 
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uians,  were  held  prisoners  by  him.  The  Hellespont  hail 
been  opened  to  the  vessels  of  the  Spartans  and  their 
friends.  What  was  to  prevent  him  from  cutting  off  the 
last  remaining  resources  of  Athens,  and  forcing  the  city 
to  capitulate  at  his  discretion?  But  he  had,  aiicr  all, 
formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  power  of  Athens. 

Even   now  the   citizens   were  unable  to 
Fresh  arma-  support  thc  idea  of  renouncing  the  rule  of 
orsdii'wB?o.  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^®^*  enough  spirit  remaining  in 
ioil.)  them,  to  venture  upon  an  attempt  at  saving 

the  city.  The  critical  position  of  the 
moment  overcame  all  party  differences;  and  gave  rise  to 
the  most  determined  measures ;  it  fired  all  the  inhabitants 
with  an  emulative  ardor,  the  results  of  which  surpassed 
all  expectation.  It  was  unanimously  determined  to  risk 
the  last  forces  of  the  city,  in  order  once  more  to  create  a 
large  fleet,  capable  of  saving  Conon,  and  of  opposing  the 
enemy's  forces  in  open  battle.  The  treasui-es  of  the  City 
Goddess  were  unhesitatingly  employed  as  generally  as 
possible  for  the  preservation  of  the  City,  All  the  valua- 
ble objects  of  precious  metal  in  the  antecella  of  the 
Parthenon,  with  the  exception  of  one  golden  wreath,  were 
delivered  up  to  the  Hellenotamite,  and  by  them  forwarded 
to  the  mint.  Doubtless  the  other  compartments  of  the 
Treasury  (vol.  ii.  p.  633)  were  equally  emptied  of  their 
contents :  and  the  last  remaining  capital  of  the  city  was 
risked  upon  this  final  venture.*  A  supply  of  ships  was 
fortunately  still  in  existence,  viz.,  those  captured  by  Alci- 
biades,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety-five ;  forty-five  (th<Be 
placed  in  reserve  by  Conon)  lay  at  Samos.  But  citizens 
were  wanting  to  man  these  ships,  although  all  who  could 
be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  walk  were  devoted  to 

BSes  Kirohoff,  Vrh  d.  SskalimeisteY  (4bh.  d.  Akad.  d.  ■Wias.  1861), 
p.  66.  As  tu  gold  ooins  atraok  during  tha  eriais  of  tlio  jaar  uf  Antigonea, 
archooship  (oontoining  a  atfimg  ulloj),  see  Boeokh,  P.  E.  of  A.  vol.  ii. 
p.  334.  [Engl.  Tr.] 
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this  purpose,  while  even  tlie  knights  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  serve  on  the  triremes.  Accordingly,  a  levy  of 
nou-citizens  also  was  made,  in  pursuauee  of  the  precedent 
of  Marathon.  Emancipation  and  the  civic  frauchise  were 
promised  to  resident  aliens  and  slaves ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that,  with  the  ^d  of  the  Samians  and  other  allies, 
a  fleet  of  155  sail  was  in  a  month's  term  ready  for  service, 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  generals  who  had  remained 
behind  in  the  city,  via.,  Thrasylus,  Protoma«hus,  Aristo- 
genes,  aad  Pericles,  the  son  of  the  great  statesman.  It 
was  a  levy  of  all  the  remainmg  resources  of  the  state, 
made  by  a  desperate  efibrt;  and,  with  the  feeling  that  it 
was  now  a  question  of  victory  or  absolute  ruin,  the  last 
fleet  of  Athens  sailed  out  to  sea.* 

No  sooner  bad  the  unexpected  news  g^^u^^fy,, 
reached  Callicratidas,  than,  leaving  fifty  ArgiauasB.  OL 
ships  behind  in  the  harbor,  in  order  to  keep  ISe"  September, 
up  the  blockade  over  Conon,  he  took  up  a 
position  before  the  southern  promontory  of  Leshos,  in 
order,  here  in  the  open  sea,  to  meet  and  destroy  the  new 
Athenian  fleet;  for  he  was  animated  by  an  undoubtmg 
confidence  of  victory.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers,  tiniidly  held  to  a 
course  in  the  direction  of  the  mainland;  where,  opposite 
the  Lesbian  promontory,  three  rocky  islets,  called  the 
ArginusM,  lie  in  front  of  the  coast  of  ^olis.  These 
islands  seemed  to  ofier  a  protection  against  the  danger  of 
being  outflanked,  and  the  best-secured  position  attainable 
under  the  circumstances.  The  centre  of  the  fleet  lay 
close  to  the  islands;  while  its  wings  were  extended,  to  the 
right  and  left,  in  a  double  line  of  ships,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  through  of  the  enemy's  triremes. 

The  wisest  course  for  Callicratidas  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  to  delay  the  attack.    He  had  no  reason  for 
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haste,  for  even  Cyrus  had  again  supplied  him  with  monpy, 
after  he  had  given  auoh  proofe  of  lii?  efficiencj'.  In  the 
case  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  any  delay  in- 
volved the  most  serious  dangers:  their  Sont  could  not 
support  itself,  if  it  remained  inactive,  and  would  accord- 
ingly, had  the  enemy  remained  quiet,  have  been  forced  to 
attack  him  under  all  cireumstancea,  or  to  disperse  in 
various  directions;  moreover,  it  was  to  be  foreseen,  that, 
among  crews  collected  with  such  haste,  the  existing  una- 
nimity of  enthusiasm  would  not  hold  out  for  long.  But 
no  warnings  and  no  considerations  were  able  to  stop  the 
fiery  valor  of  Callicratidas,  although  he  was  aware  that  no 
fevorable  opportunity  of  attack  offered  itself  to  him.  For 
he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  fleet  into  two  divisions,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  attack  the  foe  simultaneously  both  on 
the  right  and  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  Arginusie.  Callicra- 
tidas himself  conducted  a  rapid  advance  of  the  right 
wing;  his  powerful  onset  proved  absolutely  irresistible; 
his  first  object  being  the  vessel  commanded  by  Pericles. 
The  two  ships  struck  one  against  the  other ;  and,  in  the 
moment  of  the  collision,  Callicratidas,  who  was  impatiently 
Standing  at  the  brink  of  his  deck,  fell  into  the  sea.  Cle- 
archus,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  successor,  was  unable 
to  niaintain  the  right  wing  in  its  position.  At  the  same 
time,  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  the  Bceotian  Thra- 
Bondas,  also  began  to  give  way ;  and  gradually  the  entire 
fleet  was  retreating.  But  this  retreat  constituted  only  the 
commencement  of  a  complete  rout.  For  now  the  courage 
•of  the  Athenians  had  reached  its  climax,  and  their  supe- 
riority in  numbers  exercised  its  full  effect.  Of  120  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships,  not  more  than  forty-three  contrived  to 
save  themselves  out  of  the  terrible  struggle.* 

As  soon  as  the  victorious  fleet  had  re-assembled  on  its 
return  from  the  pursuit,  it  was  resolved  with  all  ] 
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speed  to  execute  a  surprise  upon  tlie  blockading  squadron 
off  Mityleoe,  before  its  commander  should  bave  received 
iuformEttion  of  the  result  of  the  battle;  while  the  other 
part  of  the  fleet  was  ordered,  under  the  command  of 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  to  save  the  wrecked,  and  to 
pick  up  the  dead  bodies.  But  a  terrible  north-west  wmd 
rushing  down  from  Mount  Ida  made  all  actiou  impossible; 
and,  when  the  fleet  was  at  last  -able  to  issue  from  the 
harbor,  it  was  too  late  for  the  accomplishment  of  either 
purpose.  The  storm  had  swept  away  aU  vestiges  of  the 
battle  ;  and  the  enemy's  squadron  had  found  time  for 
effectmg  its  escape  to  Chios.  But  the  main  object  had 
been  thoroughly  accomplished:  the  Pcloponneeian  force, 
which  had  only  recently  held  irresistible  sway  over  the 
sea,  was  destroyed ;  the  blockaded  fleet  of  Conon,  the 
central  force  of  the  Attic  navy,  was  saved,  and,  without 
having  suffered  hurt  or  harm,  effected  its  juneUon  with 
the  victorious  fleet. 

The   battle  of  the    Arginusaj  was    the  ^^^^^^^ 

greatest  naval  battle  which  took  place  in  the  ^^^^^■^^ 
entire  course  of  the  war ;  275  ships  had 
been  engaged  in  it,  t.  e.,five  more  than  even  in  the  great 
naval  conflict  at  Sybota  (p.  14).  The  Spartans  were 
doubly  discouraged  by  the  news  of  the  defeat,  inasmuch 
as  their  highest  hopes  had  followed  their  hero  Callicratidaa 
on  his  triumphal  career.  It  was  to  be  anticipated,  that 
after  this  defeat  the  Persians  would  again  withdraw  from 
co-operation  with  the  Lacedemonians,  since  their  money- 
pay  meats,  after  a]l,feiled  to  produce  any  practical  results. 
As  to  the  lonians,  it  cOuld  not  be  expected  that  they 
would  once  more  show  themselves  ready  to  afford  effective 
aid ;  and  the  Sicilian  allies,  the  Bceotians  and  Eubceans, 
bad  already  done  their  best.  Ou  what  then  could  the 
hope  of  better  future  success  be  grounded  ?  Accordingly, 
the  peace  party  once  more  bad  the  upper  gp^rtaD  peace 
hand;    and    envoys  were    despatched    to   pToposais. 
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Athens,  in  onler  to  renew  the  offers  which  had  been 
made  after  tho  battle  of  Cyzicus.  Decelea,  the  fruitless 
occupation  of  which  had  become  a  burden  to  the  Spar- 
tans themselves,  was  to  be  evacuated ;  and  both  states 
were  to  retain  their  present  possessions.  These  proposals 
implied  a  renunciation  of  the  whole  of  Ionia  on  tlio  part 
of  Athens ; — doubtless  a  heavy  demand  at  the  present 
moment,  when  a  strong  and  victorious  fleet  lay  at  Samos, 
without  any  enemy  to  oppose  it.  It  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  Athens  to  maintain  her  fleet,  without  j'e-con- 
quering  the  coasts ;  and  thei'efore  the  present  proposals 
amounted  to  nothing  beyond  a  postponement  of  the  de- 
cisive struggle.  Again,  Athens  could  gain  nothing  by- 
delay,  while  Sparta  might  employ  a  truce  to  excellent 
purpose,  by  thoroughly  regulating  her  relations  with 
Persia,  and  by  mating  ready  an  armament,  before  which,, 
in  the  end,  Athens  would,after  all.have  to  succumb.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  by  the  advice  of  the  same  Cleophon,  who  had 
alreidy  is  the  ^spokesman  of  the  ciyie  body  advocated  the 
re]ection  of  the  proposals  of  peace  (p  500), 

Rejected  ly  (|jpj  ^^gjg  again  rejprted  on  the  present  oc- 
casion It  was  determmed  to  cairj  on  the 
■war  until  it  should  be  lecided  once  tor  ill  tho  Athe- 
nians notwithstan Img  all  tie  chinges  of  foitune  still 
c  ntmumg  to  look  upon  themselves  as  the  bjin  masters 
of  the  si,i=! 

Thus  the  admirable  elasticity  of  the  Attic  people  had, 
by  the  exertion  of  their  last  reaources  suc- 

0  Kftrohoal  cecdcd  in  onoe  mfie  bunging  t>rtune  over 
AtUen^^  "'  to  their  sile  and  le  establishing  the  power 
of  their  state  On  the  other  hand  they 
felled  to  icslDie  to  that  =tite  thit  inteinil  order  and  firm 
bearing  m  defiult  of  which  the  most  brilhmt  victories 
remamel  valudc  •,  Ther  no  bngei  exi  ted  my  civic 
body  to  reioice  with  one  hui.it  in  the  victory  naj  there 
existed  a  party  to  Mhith  that  victoiy  was  m  the  h  jhest 
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degree  unwelcome ;  because  it  afforded  so  splendid  a  testi- 
mony of  the  vigor  still  inherent  in  the  civic  body,  and 
therefore  thwarted  the  seheraea  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
cirio  constitution.  This  was  the  party  of  the  oligarchs, 
the  only  party  which  pursued  its  hidden  course- according 
to  a  definite  and  undeviating  plan :  not  discouraged  by 
any  defeat,  and  rendered  more  furious  and  eager  for  ven- 
geance by  every  loss,  it  became  more  thoroughly  uncon- 
scientious in  the  choice  of  its  means  with  every  new  step 
which  it  took.  For  the  purposes  of  this  party,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  decomposing  element  into  the  civic  body  in 
the  persons  of  aliens  and  slaves  seemed  to  be  an  advan- 
tageous event ;  because  it  appeared  to  promise  additional 
chances  of  success  to  the  intrigues  in  progress.  Nor 
could  anythuig  have  been  more  welcome  to  that  pai-ty 
than  the  feet,  that  at  this  period  the  democratic  system 
again  flourished  in  the  state,  and  that  demagogues  such 
as  Archedemus,  aeophon,  Cligenes,  and  others,  were 
agam  listened  to  with  applause.  These  were  men  who  one 
and  all  Jacked  all  higher  culture,  bemg  for  the  most  part 
of  foreign  origin,  and  by  their  rude  behaviour  eoutnbuting 
to  di^atisfy  many  with  the  constitution  of  the  city.  They 
were  always  at  hjnd,  whenever  there  was  a  chance  of  per- 
secuting the  generals  of  the  state,  and,  accordingly,  as  in 
times  past,  voluntarily  or  mvoluntarily,  acted  as  allies  of 
the  oligarchs. 

The  report  of  the  battle,  drawn  up  by  the  generals  by 
common   consent,   simply  stated,   that  the  Proaccutioa 

storm  had  made  it  impossible  to  save  those  of  the  g™«™i=. 
who  had  been  wrecked;  a  statement  originally  proposed 
—in  which  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  had  been  men- 
tioned by  name,  as  those  who  had  been  charged  with 
taking  measures  for  the  purpos^had  been  omitted,  on  the 
motion  of  Pericles  and  Diomedon ;  it  being  desired  to  leave 
no  handle  for  throwing  suspicion  on  any  individual  per- 
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BOOS  but  rati  e  aft  r  tl  e  H-mner  f  fa  tl  ful  colle  ^  e 
to  charge  the  eii  re  lody  wi  h  the  whole  eBjon  b  1  y 
Bat  the  mo  t  efiect  e  mca.  e  1  id  I  ecu  taken  by  th 
consp  1  o  -3  to  prod  e  the  d  1  tate  f  m  n  1  n  tl  e 
peopl  a^a  nst  tl  e  1  y  wh  e  the  rep  t  of  the  battle  vaj 
to  be  p  b  cly  re'«l  In  ea  1  of  t  e  r  po  t  I  eing  1  at  n  d 
to  w  tb  g  at  u  !e  towa  Js  the  ^o  la  fu  o  is  o  tl  r  ak  oi 
pa  on  ensued  mmed  it  ly  upon  tl  e  m  nt  on  of  the 
wrecked  Lo  d  inve  ves  ve  e  tt  red  a  a  n  t  the  gen 
er  Is  for  hay  ng  n  j,le  d  1  e  r  d  y  and  the  an  er 
whchtheyrece    ed  to  th     cport  of  i  v  ct    y  paSs  ng    lo 

h  gbest  h  pes  a.  h  r  lep  t  u  f  o  n 
^  Th  y  »io  d      ^^^     jj,     ag  Q  t  ev  a  th  ugbt  nece    a  y 

to  'fta  t  for  1  It  e  The  entire  course 
of  the  proceedings  was  choracteiized  by  esLitcment  and 
haste.  The  Sdlaminm  camel  to  '^am>»  the  decree  of  de 
position,  and,  at  the  same  tune  the  nimes  of  the  new 
generals  Conon  alone  hal  been  re-appomted,  because  he 
ha  1  taken  no  part  in  the  bittle 

Tvo  of  the  dcpo&ed  generals  at  onco  formal  then- 
opnon  as  to  the  «t,ite  of  ifiiirs  at  Athens  fioni  tlicse 
events  and  pref  rred  to  go  into  Toluntiry  exile  One 
hal  led  n  M  tylene  the  «is  others  cjnfiding  in  the 
ju  t  ce  of  the  r  cause  quietly  rt-tuined  to  AtheiiP  and 
made  a  repo  -t  by  word  ot  mouth  in  the  Council  This 
bolr  ontanel  both  yoluntiry  members  of  the  conspi 
racy,  and  others  wh  >  h\d  bi,tn  bf  ue;l  t  o\er  to  it  On 
the  motion  of  Timocntcs  a  membi.r  ot  the  Councd  the 

generils  were  plieed  uoder  arrest,  and  the 
and  aiK  of  them    gettlciULnt  of  the  charges  agam-it  them  left 

to  the  cniu  body  This  step  in  itself 
amounted  to  an  illegal  proceeding  the  impn-fonment 
of  the  generals  ylolittd  the  most  sacred  nfthti  of  a 
citizen;  but  it  served  +he  purpo^  of  the  eon^pi'-^tois 
For  the  generals  were  now  un  ible  to  mike  u'se  of  their 
personal  authority     whilf  extreme  ae,itation  was  excited 
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among  the  citizens  by  measures  of  60  extraordinary  a. 
character,  and  a  double  measure  cff  license  secured  to 
those  men  who  were  the  real  authors  of  the  plot.  They 
chose  as  their  spoliesraan  one  from  whom  the  generals 
could  least  anticipate  reproach,— Theramenes. 

The  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred,  had  ^^^^^^^^^^_ 
Burrounded  Theramenes  with  the  halo  of 
a  liberating  hero,  and  for  a  long  time  he  enjoyed  the 
utmost  popularity  among  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had 
been  commissioned  with  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  by 
means  of  which  Eubcea  and  Bceotia  were,  in  the  rear  of 
Athens,  so  to  speak  united  Into  a  single  country ;  in  this 
undertaking  he  had  failed.  Hereupon,  however,  he  had 
restored  the  democratic  constitutions  on  the  islands ;  he 
had  taken  a  creditable  part  in  the  conflicts  in  the 
Hellespont,  and  had  commanded  the  Attic  squadrun  at 
Chrysopolis  (p.  502).  Yet  his  ambition  and  vanity- 
remained  unsatisfied;  he  wished  to  play  the  first  part, 
instead  of  which  he  found  himself  unnoticed  and  of  no 
account:  and  as  this  was  intolerable  to  him,  and  as  be 
was  wholly  devoid  of  fixed  principle,  and  was  seriously 
attached  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  to  the  other,  he  once 
more  passed  over  to  the  anti-popular  party,  and  henceforth 
passionately  labored  to  divest  his  native  city  of  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  her;  for  he  possessed  sufficient  sagacity  to 
perceive,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  hopeless  confusion 
and  extreme  pressure  of  war  would  induce  the  citizens  to 
renounce  their  constitution,  and  to  leave  the  party  of  the 
oligarchs  at  the  helm.  And  although,  in  the  present  case, 
Theramenes  was  himself  involved  to  this  extent,  that  if 
any  one  was  to  bhtme  for  the  death  of  the  wrecked,  lie  was 
the  guilty  man ;  yet  he  was  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  for  his  party  purposes,  and  to  requite 
the  considerate  kindness  evinced  towards  him  by  the 
generals,  by  appearing  as  their  accuser,  and  calling  them 
to  account  for  neglect  of  their  religious  duties.    Athens 
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had  for  years  been  a  scene  of  the  unwocthiest  party 
intrigues;  but  that  any  man  should  after  thia  fiishion 
turn  a  bad  causo  to  his  own  private  account,  and  cast 
upon  others  the  blame  attaching  to  himseif—this  was  a 
maatcr-pieco  of  self-seeking  intrigue,  the  Eucce^  of  which 
enables  ua  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ruinous  depth  to  which 
the  city  had  fallen. 

Evidently  the  whole  attempt  once  more  proceeded  upon 
the  calculation,  tliat,  while  that  part  of  the 
fbo^^ ^nfrsil  civic  body,  in  which  courage  and  sense  of 
Oi.ioi:i.3.(a,o.  right  still  continued  to  exist,  viz.,  the  entire 
i  ).  Eoer.  ^jjjjyjjf jjjgjj^y^gj.^jjjg^^agabsent,thecivie 
body  was  only  composed  of  a  minority,  uicluding  many 
aged  and  feeble  persona  (p.  468).  There  was  a  lack  of 
men  to  watch  over  the  legality  of  public  proceedings ;  and 
thua,  at  the  very  earliest  etage  of  the  trial,  the  liberty  of 
defence  belonging  to  the  accused  was  illegally  restricted 
(although  only  recently  Aristarchus  (p.  480),  who  was 
universally  known  to  have  betrayed  a  frontier  fortress  to 
the  enemy,  had,  after  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
nians, been  allowed  an  unlimited  time  for  bis  defence). 
But  the  generals,  who  had  in  the  couree  of  a  single  day 
recovered  the  dominion  of  the  sea  for  Athena,  were  only 
permitted  briefly  to  narrate  the  fiicts  of  the  case,  as  if  the 
welfare  of  the  state  depended  upon  not  a  day  being  lost  in 
bringing  to  an  end  this  capital  trial.  Yet  thia  very  state- 
ment, brief  though  it  was,  and  devoid  of  all  adventitious 
ornament,  but  borne  out  by  the  noble  personal  bearmg  of 
men  without  a  stain  upon  their  fame,  afforded  an  irresisti- 
ble proof  of  their  innocence.  The  majority  of  the  citizens 
were  ready  to  reject  the  charge ;  the  voting  on  the  point 
was  to  commence,  and  its  result  could  not  be  doubtful.  No 
other  mode  of  action  was  left  to  the  conspirators,  but,  by 
means  of  a  sudden  motion,  to  have  the  trial  adjourned ; 
they  declared  that  the  twilight  had  already  set  in,  and 
would  cause  uncertainty  in  counting  the  show  of  hands  in 
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the  voting;  but  at  the  same  time  a  resolutiou  was  passed, 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  nest  day  of  assembly  the  Council 
should  bring  in  a  motion,  pointing  out  the  law  according 
to  which  the  accused  were  to  be  tried.  Bail  was  again 
refused  for  the  prisoners,  in  contravention  of  the  fundar 
mental  principles  of  Attic  law ;  and  thus  their  fate  was 
harder,  than  if  the  citizens  had  agreed  to  adopt  the  charge 
in  all  its  severity.  So  well  could  tiie  conspirators  contrive 
to  convert  their  defeats  into  advantages. 

In  order,  then,  to  make  the  best  of  the  delay  obtained, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  that  in  these 
very  days  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion  (October)  fell  the 
festival  of  the  Apatwia,-~-t\i%  Attic  ftmily  festival,  when 
all  who  were  united  to  one  another  by  the  ties  of 
common  descent  combined  for  the  purpose  of  common 
sacrifices  (vol.  i.  p.  407),  so  that  all  the  feelings  of  kins- 
manship  were  at  this  season  strongly  aroused.  Thera- 
menes  found  in  this  an  excellent  opportunity  for  exciting 
the  citizens  and  their  wives  against  the  generals ;  and, 
although  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  how 
many  of  the  missing  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  and  how  many 
might  possibly  have  been  saved,  had  a  search  been  subse- 
quently instituted  throughout  the  field  of  battle,  yet  it 
was  now  declared  to  be  the  fault  of  the  generals,  that,  on 
this  occasion,  every  one  had  to  wear  the  black  garb  of 
mommg  on  the  Apaturia.  Wherefore,  the  blood  of  the 
generals  ought  to  flow,  in  vengeance  for  their  impious 
neglect  for  the  most  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon  men  in 
their  office.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  vile  abuse  of  human 
feelings,  a  new  tempest  of  pa^on  was  conjured  up  ;  and 
when  this  had  risen  to  a  height,  the  second  assembly  of 
the  citizens  commenced. 

It  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  decree  of  the  Council, 
drawn  up  by  Callisenus,  whose  name  is  marked  out  for 
lasting  shame :  for  that,  agsunst  the  laws  of  honor  and 
conscience,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  the  instru- 
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merit  of  the  traitorous  party.  In  this  deere«  prosecution  and 
defence  were  treated  as  already  brought  to  an  end,  and  the 
Athenians  were  called  upon  to  proceed  at  once  to  vote  on  the 
question  ;  whether  the  generals  had  made  themselves  guilty 
of  a  crime  by  neglecting  the  wrecked.  Any  further  calm 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  case  was  hereby  rendered 
impossible ;  the  generals  were,  one  and  all,  to  be  sentenced 
without  furthei-  delay;  and  not,  as  was  customary,  by 
secret  ballot ;  but,  in  order  that  the  terroristic  influence  of 
the  oligarchical  party  might  exercise  its  force  thoroughly, 
two  urns  were  to  be  set  up— the  front  urn  for  those  who 
found  the  generals  guilty,  and  the  back  um  for  those  who 
acquitted  them.  Whoever,  therefore,  passed  by  the  first 
um,wa3  looked  upon  as  one  who  considered  neglect  of  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  religion  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and 
thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  fanatical  excitement  prevailing 
among  the  people,  exposed  himself  to  personal  danger. 
And  finally,  in  order  to  agitate  the  feelings  of  the  multi- 
tude atill  more  deeply,  a  man  was  produced  who  declared 
that  he  had  saved  himself  in  a  tub,  who  d€3cribed  the  end 
of  his  comrades  as  an  eye-witness,  and  who  asserted  that 
they  had  commissioned  him,  in  case  he  should  see  Athens 
again,  to  call  the  generals  to  account  for  their  impious 
dereliction  of  their  duty. 

But  the  side  of  legal  right  had  also  its 
Coontor-mo-  champions;  nor  were  (Jiero-  wanting  men, 
pt™Qm''ua.^"'^^"  who,  in  its  defence,  made  use  of  that  weapon, 
which  was  now,  if  ever,  called  for,  viz.,  the 
indictment  for  proposing  an  illegal  measure  (p.  465).  It 
was  brought  forward  by  Euryptolemus,  the  son  of  Pisianax ; 
and,  unles.s  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  law  were  to  be 
broken,  this  intermediary  charge  would  have  to  be  dealt 
■with  in  a  special  judicial  trial,  before  the  motion  of  the 
Council  cou?d  be  any  fiirther  proceeded  with.  But  the 
sole  eflect  produced  by  this  step  was  to  exasperate  the 
people  into  indignation  at  this  interruption  of  the  proceeds 
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ings:  so  that  tJiey  furiously  iaveighed  against  those  who 
wished  to  hinder  them  from  following  their  bent  Nay,  a 
certain  Lyoiscua  was  allowed  to  propose,  that  any  objector 
should  be  judged  with  the  others  as  implicated  in  their 
guilt ;  and  the  Pryianes  (i.  e.,  the  members  of  the  particular 
Bection  of  the  Council  which  happened  to  have  the  conduct 
of  public  busmess)  (vol.  i.  p.  409)  were  dcsked  to  pass  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  leaving  aside  the  counter-accusation, 
and  t«  call  upon  tho  assembly  to  vote.  The  Prytanea, 
■with  whom  rested  the  responsibility  for  every  violation  of 
the  constitution,  hesitated ;  but  they  were  overawed  by  the 
savage  threats  of  Gallixenus,  and  gave  way,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  memher  of  their  body,  to  whom  the  lot 
had  assigned  among  the  Prytane«  the  presidency  for  the 
day,  over  the  present  assembly.  Socrates,  the  son  of  So- 
phroniscus,  immovably  adhered  to  his  declaration,  that  no 
force  should  make  him  act  agabst  the  laws  of  the  city. 
Meanwhile,  Euiyptoleraus  and  his  associates  thought,  that 
they  would  be  able  more  surely  to  reach  their  end  in 
another  way.  He  withdrew  the  charge  of  making  an 
illegal  motion,  and  now  opposed  to  the  decree  of  the  Senate 
a  counter-proposal,  on  which  he  obtained  the  president's 
permission  to  speak.  He  thus  secured  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  defence  of  the  accused,  and  of  recalling  a  num- 
ber of^ngle  circumstances,  without  rudely  controverting 
the  despotic  will  of  the  multitude.  He  very  sagaciously 
demanded,  that  the  generals  should  be  judged  according  to 
the  severest  htw  applying  to  crimes  against  the  civic  body. 
"But,"  he  observed,  "in  cases  where  the  life  of  Attie 
generals  is  at  stake,  no  arbiti-ary  and  summaiy  method 
should  be  followed,  of  pronouncing  sentence  upon  all  at 
once.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  their  personal  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  course  of  the  battle  was  very 
different  in  the  cases  of  the  different  generals.  One  of 
them,  Lysias,  himself  belonged  to  the  number  of  those 
who,  for  a  time,  drifted  about  on  a  wreck  in  want  of  help: 
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tow  can  he  be  treatccl  in  the  same  way  aa  the  rest  ?  All 
those  among  the  wrecked  sailora  who  were  saved,  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  generals,  that  the  latter  took  measures  both 
wise  and  in  accordance  with  their  duty.  If  these  measures 
feiled  to  accomplish  their  object,  it  is  proper  to  charge 
those,  to  whom  the  execution  of  those  orders  was  committed, 
with  the  responsibility  of  their  execution;  unless,  indeed, 
stress  of  weather  is  to  be  allowed  to  count  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  all  parties.  For  the  guilty,  I  crave  no  mercy; 
but  how  can  ye,  in  so  difficult  a  case  of  law,  deny  a  legal 
trial  and  a  regular  procedure,  which  even  the  acknowledged 
traitor  has  a  right  to  claim,  to  those  who  have  destroyed 
seventy  ships  of  your  enemies,  and  who  have  actually 
saved  the  state?  Unless,  then,  you  desire  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lacedisnioaians,  to  dishonor  your  city,  and  to 
burden  your  consciences,  accord  to  the  generals  a  full  mea- 
sure of  justice;  and  fix  a  day  upon  which,  according  to  the 
regular  order  of  procedure,  a  vote  shall  be  first  taken  as  to 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  indictment;  next,  the  in- 
dictment itself  shall  be  proposed ;  and,  finally,  each  indi- 
vidual shall  be  allowed  to  plead  his  cause," 

A    vote  was    hereupon    actually  taken 

End  of  tiio  uptin  this  counter-motion,  and  this  vote  had 
a  favorable  issue.  But,  hereupon,  a  new 
pre-concerted  device  was  put  into  execution.  A  delay  was 
suddenly  interposed  by  means  of  an  objection  raised  by  a 
certain  Menecles ;  this  delay  was  again  employed  by  the 
conspirators  for  exciting  and  overawing  the  citizens ;  and 
thus  the  effect  of  the  speech  of  Euryptolemus  was  lost. 
When,  accordingly,  the  interrupted  proems 

Execution  of  ^f  voting  was  resumed,  the  counter-motion 
was  thrown  out,  and  the  orl^nal  motion  of 
the  Council  passed;  the  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  generals  were  handed  over  to  the 
Eleven  for  execution.  Thus  died  the  son  of  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  to  whom  his  father  had  made  a  fatal   giil   in 
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obtaiiiiQg  for  him  the  Attic  citizenship  (p.  75) ;  and  with 
him  Erasinides,  Thrasylus,  Lpias,  Aristocrates,  and 
Diomedon.  The  last-named,  the  most  innoecut  of  all, 
■who  had  wfehed  that  the  whole  fleet  should  immediately 
be  employed  in  search  of  the  wrecked,  addressed  the 
people  ouce  more ;  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  decree 
dooming  him  to  death  might  be  b  fi  1  to  th  tate  d 
called  upon  bis  fellow-eitizene  to  p  t  m  fh  th  L  v- 
iDg-offcrings  to  the  savhig  gods,    1    h  h  y  th  Is, 

had  vowed  on  account  of  their  -v    t  Tl  es  dt,  m  y 

have  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  f  m  y  f  1  hea  ; 
but  their  only  effect  has  been  to  lat  y  t  b  it  I  lo 
in  the  eyes  of  subse^iuent  genera  1  th     m  m    y 

of  these  martyrs.    Their  innoce  b  ^  p        1  by  the 

series  of  glaring  in&actiona  of  1  w  1  m  1  ty  hi  h 
were  needed  to  ensure  their  dest  t  as  11  by  the 
shamo  and  repentance  which  i     V        ^        t      s, 

when  they  had  recognized  how  f  fllthjhdb  Id 
astray  by  a  traitorous  faction* 

The  victory  of  the  ArginuB         m        d  ^^ 

equally  unused  in   respect  to   tl      f 
relation,  ot  Athens    nothing  re*    t  d  ft  m 
it  except  the  bbcraticn  of  Leab        1th       h  Sp   -t     was 
for  tho  moment  left  utterly  po      1         C         h  d    p  nt 
themonejs  which  he  hid  mtc   1  1  to  bestow     p      the 
i,  -md  took  no  bee  1   f  th   b    te    fleet    ■md 


»Serhel,  d.  ,9chlaclit  b.  d.  Argmuse  ™» 

Btato  of  tho  caso,  as  it  resullB  from  tho  a  °* 

out  in  opposition  to   Grota's   attompt  to  '"' 

BSBeiubly  and  represent  the  gonarals   as  gu  °°' 

Diodor.  liii.  101  cannot  be  regarded  as  °"> 

to  exoDBO  the  conduct  of  Theraraenes  a  "' 

ciraumBlanoaa.  Callisen us,  imprisoned  with  four  oti.ers,  escapes  during 
t!io  ollgarohio  royolution,  retoma  after  tlia  fall  of  the  Thirty,  anil  diea  of 
buneer,  an  ohject  of  nnlTersaJ  hatred!  Xen.  He7i.  i.  T,  5.  Lysias,  in 
£™^  Sfl,  impliea  no  approval  of  the  eentonoe,  a=  Freese  thinSa  (A 
FrethUt  d.  Eiimelusn  m  d.  ,M.  DemoJcr.,  p.  12. 
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the  courage  of  the  Spartans  was  broken.  Eteonicus  lay 
with  his  ships  at  Chios,  utterly  abaudoned  to  his  fate,  and 
devoid  of  all  supplies ;  hia  soldiers  were  forced  to  earn 
their  bread  as  day-laborers  on  the  fields  of  the  ChiaEs, 
and,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  were  overtaken  by  the 
bitterest  want;  so  that  they  determined  to  make  a  sudden 
attack  upon  the  city  of  the  Chians,  in  order  to  obtain 
clothing  and  food— a  scheme  which  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  efiect,  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Eteonicus. 
But,  while  the  Attic  fleet  of  180  triremes  lay  without 
Stirring  at  Samos,  an  activity  manifested  itself  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  once  more  to 
oppose  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  robbed  themselves  of 
their  moat  efficient  generals,  the  one  man  from  whom  it 
might  be  hoped,  that  he  would  bring  the  war  fo  a  conclu- 
sion.* 

Lysandcr  had  so  arranged  matters,  that 
durmg  hia  stay  m  Aaia  Minor  he  bad  given 
rise  to  ambitious  hopes  among  a  number  of  influential 
personages,  the  fulfilment  of  which  depended  entirely 
upon  himself.  Deputies  accordingly  assembled  in  Ephesus 
from  all  the  Ionian  cities,  among  whom  the  Chians  and 
Ephesians  in  particular  came  forward  as  spokesmen. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  the  Chians  were  in  especial 
danger;  since  they  had  been  able  only  by  means  of  further 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  to  prevent  their  being  plundered  by 
their  own  allies.  The  merchants  of  Ephesus  were  anxiously 
intent  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  so  aa  to  gain  an  undis- 
puted command  of  the  lucrative  trade  with  Sardes,  which 
had  attained  to  additional  importance  as  the  seat  of  a 
vieei-oy.  Accordingly,  the  cities  communicated  with 
Cyrus;  and,  conjointly  with  him,  they  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Sparta,  in  order  urgently  to  impress  upon  the 
authorities  there  the  necessity  of  again  sending  Lysander 
as    admiral    to    Ionia.     There   was    some    dilficulty   in 
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acceding  to  this  request,  inasmucl).  as  a  law  of  state 
expressly  ordaiued,  that  no  individual  should  be  allowed 
to  fiU  that  office  for  a  second  time.  But,  as  tiie  peace 
party  had  become  powerless  since  the  rejection  of  the 
offers  of  peace  by  AtheiM,  and  as  the  means  for  continuing 
the  war  could  only  come  from  abroad ;  as  the  ten  envoys 
of  Cyrus  held  out  the  prospect  of  ample  payments,  and  as 
the  proposals  were  vigorously  supported  by  the  party  of 
Lysander:  a  way  was  soon  discovered  for  evading  the 
law.  The  ephors  resolved  in  December,  b,  c.  406,  or 
thereabouts,  that  Aracus  should  be  appointed  Hauareh, 
*.  e.,  admiral,  and  Lysander  merely  Episto-  j^^^^^ierap- 
leus,  i.  e.,the  officer  next  in  command,  and  poiated  Epiew- 
in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  the  admiral,his  ^^^^^^  ol^i'M-S.') 
.  substitute  in  the  fleet.  But  in  this  case  the 
second  in  command  was  all  in  all,  Aracus  merely  furnish- 
ing his  name  as  a  pretext  for  the  arrangement.* 

Hereupon,  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  C.  405,  the 
entire  course  of  the  war  was  altered.  Lysander  had 
returned  to  Ephesus,  and  was  again  the  centre  of  all  the 
combinations  formed  by  him  two  years  previously ;  all  his 
partisans,  who  founded  upon  him  alone  their  hopes  of 
seeing  their  sei-vices  rewarded  and  their  ambition  satisfied, 
gathered  around  hun,  in  order  to  take  as  speedy  an 
advantage  as  possible  of  the  formidable  conjuncture,  the 
endurance  of  which  no  man  could  guarantee.  Lysander 
himself  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  complete  the  work 
which  he  had  begun  ;  he  now  found  himself  welcomed  on 
all  sides,  and  acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  indispensable 
to  them.  The  fate  of  Greece  Jay  in  his  hands.  Since  he 
found  a  most  zealous  supportei-  in  Cyrus,  he  was  amply 
supplied  with  money.    The  forces  were  satisfied  with  the 

*  tjaandor  arriTed  in  Asia  as  triffroJffe  or  imoToAnL*d(>o!  towards  Hie 
eloae  of  the  nintEr,  B.  c.  405-6.      Soheibe,  Olig.  Uw,K.  p.  13;  WeisSfiU- 
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payment  of  all  the  sums  remaining  due  to  them ;  the  old 
troops  were  newly  equipped ;  fresh  reinlbreements  flowed 
in ;  the  scattered  squadi-ons  were  massed  together ;  and  a 
new  activity  was  called  forth  in  the  docks  at  Antandrus 
(p.  521).  The  unfavorable  reports  which  arrived  at 
Sardes  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  Great  King,  also 
operated  to  the  advantage  of  Lysauder;  for  they  deter- 
mined Cyrus  to  attach  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 
as  cloaely  as  possible  to  his  person,  so  that  he  might  count 
without  fiul  upon  his  assistance  in  the  case  of  a  change  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Persian  throne.  Cyrus  accordingly 
summoned  Lysander  to  Sardes  (about  the  month  of 
February) ;  where  he  renewed  his  promises  to  hira,  pro- 
mised to  bring  up  the  Phcenician  fleet,  named  him  his 
vicegerent  during  his  journey  into  Media,  and  confided  to 
him  his  treasure  and  his  revenues.  Before  the  winter  had 
yet  come  to  an  end,  Lysander  returned  to  the  coast,  and 
administered  the  government  in  the  cities  of  Ionia  in  such 
a,  manner,  as  to  make  it  very  evident  to  his  friends  and 
his  enemies,  what  they  had  to  expect  at  his  hands. 

The  clearest  instance  of  the  policy  pur- 
Lyaandar  at  g„^  ]yj  ^^^  occurred  in  the  case  of  Miletus. 
Here,  during  the  period  of  his  removal 
from  the  supreme  command,  the  oligarchical  party,  which 
hoped  to  possess  itself  of  the  government  by  his  aid,  had 
remained  on  friendly  terms  with  their  opponents ;  and,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  Lysander  testified  his  perfect 
satisfaction  with  this  peaceable  arrangement.  But  secretly 
he  most  bitterly  reproached  his  partisans,  and  in  every 
way  incited  them  to  mako  an  attempt  to  gam  the  upper 
hand  by  force.  Hereupon,  when  he  knew  that  all  pre- 
liminary measures  had  been  taken,  he  arrived  in  person  at 
Miletus  during  the  time  of  the  Dionysia ;  again,  in  order 
to  rca^ure  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  he  uttered  the 
severest  threats  against  all  who  should  create  a  disturb- 
ance; and,  by  these  deceitful  proceedings,  not  only  made 
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it  possible  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  to  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  but  also  caused  this  event  to  be 
aecoropanied  by  a  massacre,  in  which  the  democratic 
party  was  virtually  annihilated.  Those  who  were  able 
to  effect  their  escape,  fled  to  Pharnabazus ;  who  gene- 
rously   extended     his    protection    to    the    unfortunate 


AAer  completing  his  annamcnts,  . 
Bander  was,  in  tlie  spring,  ready  for 
and  sure  of  a  speedy  victory.  This  time,  it  mMjd  of  tho  ae 
was  not  necessary  for  him  t«  hold  cautiously  c.406.')"spriDg! 
back  in  fear  of  a  dangerous  adversary  ■  for 
he  was  awaie  ot  the  «tate  of  the  eue  nj  s  fleet  among  the 
commaadera  of  which  le  numbered  fellow -conspirators: 
he  could  therefore  boldlj  ■3£sert  hii  mister^hip  of  the  sea, 
without  disobevmg  the  advice  of  C^iuf  who  had  urgently 
exhorted  him  ta  abstain  from  any  diugerous  venture. 
He  cruised  through  the  sea  m  all  directions  landed  at 
M^uxa,  and  in  Attica  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
King  Agis  and  then  lapidly  sailed  to  the  Hellespont, 
where  the  fate  ot  Athens  was  to  be  decided.  He  attacked 
Lampsaeus,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Attic  troops ;  and 
the  wealthy  city,  together  with  all  its  stoi-es,  fell  into  his 
hands,  before  the  Attic  fleet  could  arrive  for  its  relief. 

The  Athenians  took  up  their  jHjsition 
opposite  Lampsaeus,  in  an  open  bay,  into  ^y3"ijg"'^gg"j* 
which  flowed  the  "goat-river"  (.Egospo  the  HeUeapont 
tami),  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  fiom 
Sestus.  This  po=!ition  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  could 
only  have  been  selected  ■«ith  the  intention  of  mducmg 
Lysander  to  leave  his  excellent  hn,ibor,  and  to  ^future 
upon  an  attack ,  no  sitiiition  could  have  been  moie  un- 

e  a«™friW6f™p  Diod  xni  1(14,  j  t  in  the  month  of  Antho'itenon 
(Febr.— March)  Q\\a\o-a,  Paai  Bell  u  286  The  TOXoe  Birmj,  festival 
■BOS  celehrafad  at  Bpl:(6ue,  Teos,  Smjiaa,  Phoctea,  and  Hassiha  (Z  / 
AUeiihwmsw.  ISSS,  p.  496), 
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favorable  for  any  protracted  stay:  for  it  was  wholly 
unguarded,  and  without  any  town  near  it,  whence  the 
troops  might  have  supplied  their  wants*  They  were 
accordingly  forced  daily  to  proceed  more  than  a  mile 
inland,  in  order  to  procm-e  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
fleet,  notwithstanding,  adhered  to  ite  position,  though  in  a 
condition  which,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
etiuices,  must  have  crippled  any  success  of  war.  Opposed 
to  a  well-trained  and  well-aupplied  force,  which  uncondi- 
tionally obeyed  the  will  of  a  commander  as  saga<!ious  as 
he  w^  eaterprising,  this,  the  last  fleet  which  Athens  was 
able  to  seud  out,  was  discordant  in  itself,  and  split  up  into 
parties ;  its  strangely-mixed  crews  lacking  all  discipline, 
coherence,  and  moral  bearmg,  and  bebg  commanded  by 
six  generals,  who  severally  pursued  utterly  different  aims. 
The  supreme  command  was  in  the  hands  of  the  excellent 
Conon,  who,  personaUy,  was  thoroughly  qualified,  both  hy 
his  capacity  and  the  honesty  of  his  intentions  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  Athenian  aim'  but  he  could  only 
depend  upon  a  small  minority  ot  his  men,  upon  the  best 
of  the  Athenian  citizens;  and hib  pioccedmgs  were  crip- 
pled by  his  colleagues,  whose  wint  of  sl^ill  or  intentional 
treason  played  into  the  hands  of  the  foe  Among  their 
number  was  Adimantus,  the  son  of  Leucolophid^  (p. 
524),  who  subsequently  dared  publicly  to  accuse  Conon  of 
treason.f  He  belonged  to  the  oligarchs,  to  whose  wishes 
an  Athenian  victory  was  repugnant ;  and  the  two  generals 
Menander  and  Tydeus,  were  probably  members  of  the 
same  party,  which  had  other  aahcrents  in  the  army ; 
while  Philocles  was  a  noisy  and  thoughtless  personage, 
who  was  blind  to  the  danger,  and  despised  the  foe.J    Actr 

»  Xon,  Hell.  ii.  1,20. 

t  Adimantns :  Xen.  HtU.  i.  5,  21 ;  derided  bj  AriEtopUancE,  Rm:  v. 
1613  (of.  Sohol.} 

t  MonandBr,  oooording  to  Sierari,  Oomm.  p.  S4,  who  refers  to  Tbu=. 
Tii.  le  and  Xea.  Belt.  i.  2, 15.— Philoolea  :  Died.  xiii.  106. 
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ing  with  such  coUeagues,  Coaon  was  ol)liged  to  aeo  the 
power  of  resistance  helonging  to  his  fleet  diminish  from 
day  to  day  ;  he  was  in  a  desperate  situation;  and  whoever 
■would  use  his  eyes,  could  not  fail  to  see  the  fatal  end 
drawing  near. 

At  this  crisis,  one  last  hoge  appeared.  ^,^;|^i^3^^ 
Alcibiades  once  more  offered  himself  as  the 
saviour  of  the  state.  He  had  not  remained  idle  in  the 
Chersonesus;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  natural  craving 
of  his  heroic  character,  had  here  also  sought  and  found  an 
opportunity  for  brilliant  deeds.  He  had  again  established 
a  connection  with  the  Thracian  tribes  (p.  508).  Their 
kings  eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  the  fugitive,  who,  by 
the  superior  force  of  his  personal  gifts,  had  acquired  a 
princely  position  and  considerable  treasures.  By  warrmg 
against,  and  chastising,  the  savage  tribes  of  the  barbarians, 
he  had  become  a  benefactor  of  the  Greek  coast-towns.  He 
now  arrived  from  his  neighboring  property;  and  offered 
counsel  and  aid  to  the  Athenians.  Above  all,  he  entreated 
the  generals  to  pass  round  the  promontory  to  Sestus,  where 
they  would  find  a  protected  position,  and  resources  close  at 
hand ;  while  the  present  necessity  of  allowing  a  daily  d^ 
persal  of  the  crews,  endangered  the  safety  of  the  entire 
fleet.  He  promised  them  the  aid  of  King  Seuthes,  and  of 
Mandocns,  the  chieftain  of  the  Odiysas,  in  whom  he  had 
awakened  sympathy  with  Athens.  It  was  the  first  offer  of 
alliance  again  made  to  the  city  in  her  isolation :  an  alliance 
which,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  of  extraordinary  value  for  the  naval  power  of  Athens. 
Finally,  Alcibiades  undertook,  if  the  command  were  en- 
trusted to  him,  to  force  Lysander  to  a  battle.  By  opening 
such  prospects  as  these,  he  hoped  to  give  rise  to  a  change 
in  the  situation,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  once  called 
forth  in  the  case  of  the  army  at  Saraos ;  and  he  believed  it 
possible  that  he  might  thus  once  more  return  as  a  victor 
to  his  native  city.    But  the  generals  rudely  rejected  the 
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hand  which,  alone  miglit  have  been  capable  of  saving 
Athena,  when  at  the  very  brink  of  mln  ;  and  her  destiny 
was  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  Ly- 
sander.* 

After  the  Athenians  had,  on  four  succes- 
BwotamL^^oV   ^^^'^  days,  in  vain  put  out  to  sea,  in  order  to 
seiii.  4.   (B.  c.   offer  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  after,  subse- 
''  '    queotly  to  each  return,  the  crews  had  with 

less  and  less  caution  dispersed  on  land;  orders  were  issued, 
on  the  fifth  day,  in  the  hostile  camp,  bidding  the  whole 
fleet  hold  itself  in  readintsa  for  battle,  and  to  proceed  to  a 
general  attack,  as  soon  as  the  vessels  sent  forward  to  recon- 
noitre had  announced  bya  signal,  that  the  Attic  creivshad 
again  gone  on  land.  These  orders  were  throughout  exe- 
cuted with  the  utmost  precision.  The  Peloponnesians,  after 
hurling  back  the  squadron  of  Philocles,  executed  an  un- 
expected charge  upon  the  enemy's  ships ;  while  at  the  same 
time  land-troops  were  sent  across  to  take  the  Attic  en- 
trenchments hi  the  rear.  There  was  not  time  for  a  naval 
engagement,  as  those  among  the  Athenian  ships  which 
were  manned  were  so  rapidly  driven  into  a  corner  that  tbey 
were  wholly  unable  to  move,  while  the  majority  were 
empty,  ov  very  imperfectly  manned.  The  victory  was  most 
complete, — a  victory  gained  without  bloodshed,  and  with- 
out a  single  loss  on  the  part  of  the  conquering  side,  Couon 
alone  succeeded  in  gaining  the  open  sea  with  eight  sliips, 
and  the  Faralvs  (p.  468).  All  the  othei-  vessels  fcii  into 
the  hands  of  Lysaoder,  together  with  3,000  men  ;  the  rest 
had  effected  their  escape  to  Sestus.  The  great  body  of  the 
prisoners  was  transported  to  Lampsacus,  and  there  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  to  which  Lysander  summoned  those  of  the 
allies  who  were  present.  He  thus  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  allowing  all  the  hatred  which  existed  against  the  Athe- 
nians among  the  lonians,  Bosotians,  Megareans,  &e.,  to  find 

»  Aloibiades  in  the  oamp  :  Xen,  Pd2.  ii.  1,  25;  Plut.  Ijs.  10;  Jie.  39. 
Corn.  Hopog,  AL:  8,  is  inaeeiirate. 
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full  vent  once  more,  and  of  being  able  to  preteud  that  ha 
was  accorapliabing  the  work  of  vengeance  upon  Athens  in 
the  name  and  by  the  ordera  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  The 
Spartans  loved  to  envelop  their  most  cruel  deetls  in  empty 
forma  of  legality.  Thus,  as  formerly,  ia  the  case  of  the 
PlatieaQS,  they  now  complacently  listened  to 
the  most  unmeasured  accusations  against  the  ^^^^^'^^"'"'j^ 
defenceless  Athenians,  and  sentenced  them  death,  oi,  soLii. 
all  to  death.  Philooles  mdignantly  rejected  g^J^^";  ^""'^ 
the  special  examination  to  which  he  was  to 
be  submitted ;  and  after  bathing,  and  donning  a  festive 
robe,  bravely  preceded  his  companions  to  death,  expiating 
by  his  end  his  former  errors  of  unskillfiilness  and  vain  self- 
assurance.  Adimantus  was  the  single  prisoner,  whose  life 
was  granted  him,  in  return  for  the  services  which  he  had 
performed  to  the  foe.  But  tlie  proceeding  which,  among 
all  the  horrors  perpetrated  at  that  time  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont,  most  violently  offended  the  feeluigs  of  the 
Greeks,  was  Lysander's  refusal  of  even  a  decent  burial  to 
the  corpses  of  his  victims.  This  was  a  savage  act,  such  as 
had  never  yet  occurred,  even  in  wars  between  Greeks  and 


In  Atheni  itself,  a  peiiod  of  gloomy  still 
nc-ws   had   em-ued  upon   the    tiul    of   the       Condition  of 

_  ,     ,  ■  1  afiaira  at  ABiena, 

gpneials  Exhausted  bv  the  tremendous 
exeitioni  called  toi  by  the  equipment  ot 
the  last  fleet,  m  the  ahsenoe  of  the  whole  of  the  more 

«  Ab  to  tba  data  of  tlie  iiattlB  of  fflgospotami,  eeo  Note  XI.  Appendii. 
Tlia  treason  of  Adimantua  (Xon.  Hell.  ii.  1,  32)  is  tttteated  by  Ljs.  c, 
Ak.  p.  543 ;  Dam.  lii.  401 ;  and  Paua.  iv.  17,  x.  9  ;  and  ihero  is  an  in- 
dication of  it  in  Thuo.  ii.  65  (of.  E.  Milller,  de  Xen.  Hist.  Sr.  34,  note). 
His  condemnation  and  the  aale  ot  liis  lands  aca  rofeired  to  in  an  inaorip- 
tion  (ap.  Eangnlil,  No.  34S),  socording  to  Boeokli,  Mondcykleo,  p.  SB. 
Contra  Kirolihoff,  N.  Jahrh.  f.  Phil.  1880,  p.  33S,  who  dites  tha  doeument 
of  the  P'/letx  01.  xei.  3.  But  the  tradiliOtt  of  his  tfoason  remMna  nn- 
cuntroverled. 
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vigorous  part  of  the  population,  the  city  had  to  content 
itself  with  anxiously  awaiting  the  course  of  the  events, 
whieli  must  soon  decide  the  fete  of  Athens.  The  news 
arrivitig  from  the  seat  of  war  were  not  adapted  to  raise 
the  courage  of  the  citizens.  Ionia,  the  re-conqueet  of 
which  waa  the  first  task  incumbent  upon  the  fleet,  became 
more  firmly  than  ever  attached  to  Sparta ;  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  Athens'  enemies  united  closely,  to  come 
forward  against  her  at  the  same  time;  while  the  Athe- 
nians had  driven  into  exile,  or  put  to  death,  the  best  of 
their  own  generals.  In  the  interior  of  the  city,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  security  and  tranquillity,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  the  joyous  confidence  and  courage  arising  from 
a  clear  consdence.  Of  what  avail  was  it,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  villanous  game  played  by  the  oligarchs 
had  now  become  manifest ;  that  the  public  indignation  at 
the  discovery  found  vent  in  the  arrest  of  Callixenus  (p. 
541)  and  of  four  others,  who  were  to  be  subjected  to  a 
capital  inquiry  ?  The  oligarchs  were,  after  all,  able  to 
protect  their  partisans,  and  Theramenea  escaped  without 
further  hurt;  though  be  failed  in  bis  candidature  for  one 
of  the  vacant  office  of  general.  The  oligarchic  party 
continued  to  prevail  in  the  Council.  The  citizens  kne\y 
not  in  whom  to  place  trust.  They  felt  no  confidence  in 
their  demagogues,  Cleophon,  Arehedemus,  and  the  rest, 
and  as  little  in  the  men  of  the  opposite  party,  whose 
villany  bad  become  palpable.  The  latter  were  hated,  and 
the  former  despised ;  and  yet  the  civic  body  fell  alter- 
nately into  the  hands  of  either. 

Attempts  were  indeed  made  to  reform  the 
The  Legisia-  existing  evils  in  the  administration  by 
elon.  *^''""°'^'  means  of  a  variety  of  measures,  so  as  to 
recover  a  firm  footing,  and  to  remedy  the 
most  crying  grievances.  For  the  whole  administration  of 
the  state  had  been  unhinged  by  the  repeated  violations  of 
public  law ;  and  it  was  no  longer  known  at  Athens  what 
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proceedings  were  to  be  deemed  illegal  and  what  pci-mitted 
by  law.  It  had  accordingly  beon  already  frequently  dis- 
cu<jsed  among  the  citizens,  whether  it  might  not  be  oppor- 
tune to  Bubrait  the  entiie  aggregate  of  laws,  which  formed 
the  Attic  CO  le  aince  the  time  of  Solon,  to  a  thorough 
levi  w  in  otdei  to  lemove  what  was  obsolete,  and  to 
lecuncile  what  wis  mutually  conflicting. 
After  the  fall  of  th^  Four  Hundred,  the  Niooma.hua. 
execution  of  this  yihema  had  been  detcr- 
mioed  upon  and  a  certain  Kicomachus  had  been  nomi- 
nated piesident  of  a  Commission  which  was  rapidly  to 
accomplish  ica  task  (p.  486).  Nicomachos  was  one  of 
those  persona  of  kw  birth,  whose  business  talents  seemed 
to  adapt  them  to  such-like  labors;  one  of  the  class  of 
scribes  which  was  ^ciy  numeroua  and  influential  in  the 
Athens  of  the  diy  —a  man  who  endeavored  to  take 
ad\intago  of  the  Commission  merely  for  his  private  pur- 
poses, and  who  was  accessible  to  every  kind  of  bribe. 
Such  was  the  fellow,  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  legisla- 
tive tables  of  Solon  had  been  entrusted ;  and  with  whom 
the  daily  allowances  fixed  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
labors  operated  as  a  quite  suflicieat  reason  for  not  over- 
hurrying  them.  The  Commission  was  protracted  &om  one 
year  to  the  other ;  and  the  opportunity  was,  made  the  most ' 
of  for  admitting  or  expunging  laws  with  criminal  license ; 
nay,  the  conflicting  parties  even  sent  information  to  the 
Legislative  Commission,  as  to  what  they  desired  to  be 
established  as  the  rule  of  law,  in  order  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose m  cases  at  the  time  sub  judice-  Especial  advantage 
was  taken  of  these  abuses  by  the  oligarchs ;  who,  since 
the  Hermse  trials,  had  unceasingly  labored  to  weaken  the 
public  feeling  of  certainty  with  regard  to  the  law,  and  by 
this  means  more  and  more  to  discredit  the  ancient  consti- 
tution.* 
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Under  these  cireumstaaces,  all  attempts 
Intoucatual  to  restore  the  welfare  of  the  state  by  meana 
if  Athens^'""'"  of  legislation  could  not  but  end  in  failure. 
Nor,  in  feet,  was  the  present  a  season  for 
reforming  or  creating  a  constitutional  system.  Intellectual 
life  lay  low.  The  great  contemporaries  of  Pericles  had 
died,— Sophocles,  as  one  of  the  last  among  their  number, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Athenians  had  gained  theu- 
last  victory.  He  loyally  shared  both  good  and  evil 
fortune  with  his  feUow-eitizens,  and  refused  to  accept  any 
invitation,  however  tempting,  to  a  foreign  land.  Many 
others,  on  the  contrary,  whose  talents  and  knowledge  of 
their  art  obtained  honorable  recognilion  for  them  abroad, 
had  long  quitted  their  native  city ;  whose  condition  in- 
spired them  with  repugnance.  They  were  satiated  with 
the  culture  and  mis-culture  of  the  Athenians,  who  had 
lost  their  most  valuable  possessions  through  sophistry ; 
while  they  saw  in  an  ideal  light  the  free  peoples  of  the 
North,  fresh,  as  it  were,  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  whose 
simple  and  healthy  mode  of  life  had  preserved  to  them 
the  piety  of  the  ancient  race,  and  the  traditions  of  ancient 
wisdom.  Most  of  all  was  their  attention  captivated  by 
those  regions,  in  which  a  new  progress  of  culture  hope- 
fiilly  unfolded  itself  out  of  the  patriarchal  .habits  of  the 
past.  Therefore,  no  place  in  particular  exercised  a 
stronger  charm  upon  the  artists,  than  the  capital  of  Mace- 
donia. Here  a  fresh  and  vigorous  youthful  life  prevailed, 
under  the  rule  (since  01  xci.  4;  B.C.  413)  of  Archelaus, 
the  son  of  Perdiccas.  During  the  reign  of  terror  in  the 
times  of  the  Decelean  war,  Archelaus  was  calmly  regulat- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  building  roads,  founding 
cities,  spreading  popular  culture,  and  inviting  to  his  court, 
at  Pella,  the  most  gifted  artiste  and  poets.    A  new  Greece 
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arose  on  tlic  fortlior  si^e  ot  Olympua  i  in  Pieria,  the  home 
of  the  Muses,  Archelaus  established  Music  games  of  com- 
petition. "With  envious  and  longing  eyes,  the  Athenians 
looked  upon  him  as  the  happiffit  among  mortals,  and 
accounted  even  those  blessed,  who  were  able  to  dwell  at 
his  court.  Among  the  number  of  the  latter  was  Euri- 
pides, who  had  disconteuKidlj  quitted  his  native  city,  and 
Agathon,  the  son  of  Tisamenus,  a  poet  splendidly  endowed 
with  gifts  both  physical  and  intelleotaal,  who  was  belter 
able  than  Euripides  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  eourt  Me. 
Thus  Athens  grew  poorer  and  poorer.  Those  who 
remained  behind,  offered  no  compensation  for  those  who 
had  taken  their  departure.  Upon  the  great  poets  followed 
poetasters,  proMc  versifiers-,  who  thought  by  soph.stio 
veraatility  to  supply  the  place  of  genius,  and  who,  devoid 
of  the  dignity  of  sentiment  and  laborious  experience  m 
then-  art,  were  solely  aniious  to  create  a  passing  impres- 
sion in  the  public,  which  was  itself  no  longer  possessed  of 
the  collected  judgment,  requisite  for  the  appreciation  of  a 
work  of  art  consummated  by  amicus  and  thoughtful 
labor.* 

Comedy  was  better  able  to  preserve  its  ^^^^^^  .  ^^.^ 
vigor  than  tragedy.  By  virtue  of  its  more  Rs„roi;s<,iU. 
pliable  nature,  comedy  was  better  able  to  |-^^<^°-  *"^' 
support  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
the  times,  in  whose  infirraities  and  defects  it  found  new 
materials  for  its  use.  The  Attic  comic  writers  could  find 
no  home  outside  the  walls  of  Athens;  and  thus,  then 
Aristophanes  remained  true  to  his  native  city,  and  aohieved 
for  himself  the  distinction  of  glorifying  Athens,  and  de- 
lighting and  edifying  the  minds  of  her  citizens,  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  ineihsustible  genius.  True,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  no  longer  allowed  Mm  to  write  come- 
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dies centring  in  political  questions  of  the  day;  from  that 
lie  was  estopped  by  the  prevailing  political  exhaustion;  nor 
could  he  himself  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  adopt  so 
resolute  and  bold  a  line  of  party  action,  as  he  formeriy 
had  against  Cleon.  He  accordingly  chose  his  subject  for 
the  Lensea  (January  E.  c.  405 ;  01.  xciii.  3)  from  a  field  on 
which  he  might  move  freely,  without  esciting  new  passions 
in  his  hearers.  For,  when  shortly  before  the  death  of  So- 
phocles news  had  arrived  from  Macedonia  of  the  death  of 
Euripides,  Aristophanes  took  this  opportunity  of  bringing 
on  the  stage,  in  his  Frogs,  the  god  Dionysus,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  theatrical  public  of  Attica.  The  great 
masters  of  the  art  are  dead  or  have  emigrated,  and  the 
stage  lies  desolate.  Therefore,  Dionysus  has  resolved  to 
visit  the  lower  regions,  in  order  to  bring  baefe  to  the  city, 
which  cannot  live  without  poets,  one  of  them — and  that 
one  the  b^t.  And  the  best  is  to  prove  himself  such,  by 
his  ability  (in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
poets,  the  teachers  of  the  people— vol.  ii.  p.  579)  to  give 
the  most  salutary  counsel.  The  exuberant  humor  of  the 
poet  creates  a  succession  of  the  most  diverting  scenes, 
enacted  in  both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  re^ons;  strange 
choruses  of  frogs  alternate  with  solemn  chants  of  the  Ini- 
tiated, who  Jead  a  life  of  bliss  after  death ;  and  the  specta- 
tors are  raised  above  all  the  anxieties  of  the  pr^ent  Not 
a  single  word  touches  the  grievous  wounds  of  public  life :  the 
main  object  of  the  poem  being  to  awaken  the  reraiuiscenoea 
of  the  past,  to  celebrate  classic  art  in  the  person  of  the  great 
.Slachylus,  and  to  dedicate  a  loving  remembrance  to  the 
cherished  Sophocles.  Yet  the  poet,  while  recalling  the 
dead,  is  not  forgetful  of  the  living.  He  puis  words  of  se- 
rious import  in  the  mouth  of  his  chorus.  Still,  as  of  old, 
an  avowed  enemy  of  the  giddy  demagogues,  who,  like 
CleophoD,  in  the  intoxication  of  their  insolence,  reject  all 
thoughts  of  peace,  and  equally  the  enemy  of  the  unpatri- 
otic and  traitorous  oligarchs,  he  admonishes  tlie  genuine 
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ekizons,  to  hold  faithfully  together  in  mutual  coafidence, 
and  not  to  preserve  an  endless  grudge  against  those,  wboiii 
the  intrigues  of  Phrynichus  had,  without  any  evii  inten- 
tions on  their  own  part,  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Four  Hundred.  The  poet  is  now,  as  ever,  for  peace,  for 
without  peace  there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  for  the  com- 
monwealth; but  this  peace  must  not  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  conspirators,  but  must  be  an  honorable  peace — based 
upon  unity  and  concord  at  home,  and  upon  a  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  war.  For  this  purpose  a  hero  is  needed ; 
and  tlie  hei-o  exists,  but  in  exile.  Thus  the  entire  problem 
as  to  the  preservation  of  the  state  is  after  all  made  to  de- 
pend upon  Alcibiades  ;  in  whom,  whether  he  be  presenter 
absent,  the  history  of  Athena  constantly  centres. 

The  repentance  felt  on  account  of  the  execution  of  the 
generals  had  been  accompanied  by  a  reaction  in  public 
feeling  with  regard  to  Alcibiades.    A  long- 
ine  was  aEtain  felt  for  him,  the  short  period     ..^o^e'^S  for 

o  o  ,11  e     AlsibiadoB. 

of  whose  presence  had  been  the  last  term  oi 
joy  for  Athens.  "  They  yearn— they  hate  him,  yet  they 
wish  him  back,"  says  the  poet.  There  was  a  lack  of  the 
energy  requisite  for  rising  above  the  uncertainty  of  these 
-half-avowed  sentiments,  and  for  overcoming  the  tendencies 
working  in  a  contrary  sense,  by  means  of  an  aet  of  vigor- 
ous resolution.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
opinions  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  those  who  thought  with 
him.  For,  not  without  reason,  he  introduces  a  detailed 
description  of  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries  in  undis- 
turbed festive  enjoyment — a  description  which  could  not 
fail  to  remind  every  hearer  of  the  man  to  whom  the  last 
celebration  of  that  kind  was  due  (p.  481) ;  and,  again, 
^k^hylus  is  recognized  as  the  wise  poet  by  answering  the 
question  as  to  what  is  his  opinion  of  AlcibiadeSj  in  the 
following  most  significant  words: — 

"  Tia  best  to  train  no  lion  in  ihe  city  : 

But,  an  je  once  hare  trained  him,  do  his  hcst." 
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A  fi)w  montlis  afterwards,  the  Athenians 
G^erai  dcfro-  heard,  that  Alcibiades  had  once  more  offered 
cMea.  '      a  saving  hand  to  their  army ;   it  had  been 

rejected;  and  the  Paralua,  which  brought 
these  tidings  (p.  552),  was  the  only  vessel,. out  of  a  fleet 
of  160,  which  returned  to  the  Pirajaua.  The  advent 
of  Lysander  himself  was  expected  from  day  to  day.  The 
game  terror  had  returned,  which  had  prevailed  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Sicilian  fleet ;  but  how  small  the  danger 
of  those  days  appeared  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
present!*  But  no  Lysander  came.  In  his  stead,  there 
arrived  bands  of  fugitive  from  the  cities,  which  were  one 
after  the  other  taken  by  Lysander,— from  Sestus,  Eyzan- 
tinm,  Chalcedon,  and  others.  He  had  granted  their  livca 
to  the  Attic  garrisons  there,  on  the  condition  of  their 
immediately  betaking  themselves  to  Athens.f  Thus  the 
various  items  of  terrible  news  followed  upon  one  another 
in  rapid  succession.  Soon  it  became  known,  that  Lesbos 
tad  renounced  her  allegiance,  without  offering  any  resist- 
ance ;  and  similarly  the  Thraciau  cities.  Everywhere,  the 
revolt  had  been  long  prepared  by  secret  agreements. 
Reports,  each  of  which  would  in  other  tim*«  have  sufficed 
to  place  all  Athens  under  alarm,  succeeded  one  another 
from  week  to  week,  til!  they  ceased  to  cause  any  sensation 
among  the  citizens.  They  were  forced  to  remain  listless 
spectators,  while  member  after  member  was  being  torn 
away  from  the  Attic  empire,  and  one  after  the  other  of  its 
resources  stopped :  while  the  city  became  crowded  with  a 
multitude  of  homeless  and  needy  persons,  and  the  want 
of  supplies  from  abroad  increased  from  day  to  day.  Such 
was  precisely  the  end  desired  by  Lysander,  who  was 
steadily  approaching  the  consummation  of  his  designs. 
He  established  Lacediemonian  governoi-s  in  the  conquered 

»  Athens  after  (he  battle :  Josfjo.  t.  7  i  Xeo.  IIcll.  ii.  2,  3. 
t  Plut.  Lj}s.  13 ;  Xen.  Hdl.  ii.  2,  2. 
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pkccs,  for  the  safety  of  which  he  made  them  responsible ; 
while  he  confided  the  administration  to  the  party  leaders 
of  the  oligarchs :  whose  ends  were  thus  accomplished,  by 
their  governing  their  several  cities  in  boards  of  ten  under 
the  authority  of  Sparta.  The  ancient  inhabitants  received 
back  their  lands,  aud  the  populations  expelled  by  Athena 
were  summoned  by  public  proclamations  to  return  without 
fear  to  their  homes,  to  .^gina  (p.  62),  Scione  (p.  198), 
Melos  (p.  319),  &c*  This  was  of  course  a  measure 
welcomed  with  applause  on  all  sides;  all  Hellas  did 
homage  to  the  powerful  leader,  celebrating  him  as  able, 
not  only  to  exercise  a  terrible  vengeance,  but  also  to  give 
her  inhabitants  satisfection  for  their  ancient  wrongs. 

Thus  the  day  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  on  which  judg- 
ment was  to  be  held  over  Athens  herself, 
after  her  plunder  had  been  torn  from  her.  ^^^^  _ 
This  last  judgment  was  to  take  place  under  Athena, 
the  eyes  of  all  the  Greeks ;  and  for  this  pur-  405-i.) ' 
p(«e  the  entire  military  levy  of  Pelopon- 
nesus was  once  more  called  out.  King  Pausanias  (who 
had  two  years  previously  succeeded  his  fether  Phstoanax), 
at  the  head  of  aU  the  troops  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Sparta, 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  low  district  of  the  Academy,  m 
order  to  blockade  Athens  from  the  west ;  at  the  same  fame 
Agis  (who  had  now  lain  at  Decelea  for  not  less  than  nme 
years)  received  orders  to  advance  from  the  north  and  east 
sides  it  being  announced  to  him  that  Lysander  would 
shortly  appear  at  the  head  of  200  ships  of  war  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pirreeus. 

After  overcoming  the  first  moment  of  terror,  the  Ather 
nians  had  soon  recovered  their  self-command.  They  had 
elected  new  generals,  under  whose  direction  they  had  re: 
paired  the  walls,  taken  measures  for  the  defence  of  th? 
city,  and  filled  up  the  entrances  to  the  harbors.     A  largo 


•  San.  Bell.  ii.  9. 
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majority  among  the  citiaens  was  full  of  patriotic  ardor; 
even  now  they  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  bravery, 
which  had  so  often  inspired  them  in  tJie  hours  of  the 
greatest  danger,  and  by  a  courageous  determination  to 
risli  their  last  memia  of  defence  for  the  honor  of  the  city. 

But  the  ancient  evil  also  reappeared,  the  source  of  which 
consisted  in  the  existence  of  a  small  but 

Party  ma-  united  number  of  citizens,  who  worked 
oiTg^reha."*  ""^  against  the  honor  and  independence  of  the 
city,  and  in  favor  of  the  foe,  whom  they 
needed,  in  order  to  establish  the  sway  of  their  party  on 
the  ruins  of  the  democracy.  This  party,  always  firmly 
organized  in  itself,  was  ever  at  hand,  to  take  advantage 
of  everj'  national  trouble  for  its  own  purposes.  As  soon 
as  a  storm  lowered  over  the  city  and  spread  terror  in  it, 
this  party  came  forward  as  a  real  power.  At  the  present 
moment,  Athens  was  terrified  by  the  tremendous  events 
which  had  recently  taken  place,  and  was  not  only 
weakened  as  to  her  means  of  defence  by  her  great  loss  of 
citizens,  but  also  thoroughly  shaken  in  her  bearing  towards 
her  foes  both  within  and  without.  The  large  inSux  of 
strangers  disturbed  and  confused  the  conduct  of  afiairs, 
while  terror  was  excited  by  the  imminent  siege. 

And  yet,  even  now,  the  oligarchs  found  Athens  less  easy 
to  deal  with  than  the  other  places,  where,  with  the  aid  of 
Lysander,  the  democracy  was  rapidly  abolished-  In 
Athens,  before  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  was 
accomplished,  there  were  needed  a  series  of  preparatory 
measures  and  insidious  party  intrigues,  in  order  gradually 
to  make  the  people  succumb,  and  to  undermine  the  last 
remnant  of  confidence  still  existing  in  it  It  was  neces- 
sary to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  political  system,  so  as  to 
heighten  the  prevailing  confusion ;  it  was  necessary  to 
attempt  to  cripple  the  constitutional  organs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  deprive  the  official  authorities  of  its 
Q  order  to  transfer  it  to  the  hands  of  the 
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conspitstor., «.  e.  of  the  oliguohiMl  clubs.    Aocoidingly, 
measuro  were  adopted,  similitp  to  that  of  the  institution 
of  the  B-o6t^i  on  o  former  oocesion  (p.  403) ;  the  present 
measures  being  merely  ohaiarfeiiaed  bj  far  greater  ruth- 
lessness  and  determmation.    The  first  stop  in  the  whole 
revolution  of  political  affairs  «aa  the  formit      ^^  ^^^_,^ 
tion  of  a  Board  of  Five  from  among  the   t^^  of  Five, 
leaders  of  the  oligarchical  associations,  a 
Committee  of  Clubbiats  (as  we  may  call  it),  a  kind  of 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which,  in  these  times  of  con- 
fusion, was  to  take  care  of  the  mterests  of  the  common- 
wealth.   Its  power  waa  ba^ed  upon  the  organization  of  a 
party  which  acquired  additional  confidence  and  power  of 
cohesion  flrom  the  helplessness  and  divisions  prevailmg 
among  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  which  thus  succeeded 
m  further  extending  its  influence  in  other  quarters,  and 
although  lacking  any  official  authorization,  yet,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Council,  acquired  a  certain  public  authority  and 
a  magisterial  character. 

The  obscurity  and  want  of  intelligibility  attaching  to 
revolutionary  ptoceedmgs  of  this  kind  spring  from  their 
essential  nature :  moreover,  we  are  entirely  without  any 
connected  information  aa  to  the  condition  of  Athens  at  the 
time  in  question.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  the  army  the  oligarchs  raised  their  heads,  that 
not  long  afterwards  the  Board  of  Five,  mentioned  above, 
commenced  operations,  and  that  their  power  grew  m  pro- 
pori^ion  .as  the  public  difiiculties  became  perceptible.  So 
much  is  certain  i  that  they  gradually  attained  to  so  great 
a  power,  that  they  were  able  to  summon  assemblies  of  the 
citizens,  to  put  aside  the  constitutional  officers  of  state, 
above  all,  the  generals,  and  to  bring  into  their  hands  the 
conduct  of  military  measures  for  the  security  of  the  state ; 
in  which  acMoYcmcnts  they  were  doubtless  supported  by 
their  following  among  the  Knights,  of  whom  a  largo  part 
entertained  sentiments  hostile  to  the  constitution  (p.  96). 
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Finally,  we  are  informed,  tliat  the  Board  of  Five  dared  so 
boldly  to  put  forward  their  political  leanings,  that  with  a 
distinct  allusion  to  the  political  system  of  Sparta,  to  which 
it  was  their  wish  to  approximate  that  of  their  own  city 
they  called  theraseives,  and  were  alec  universally  called 
the  Five  Ephors  of  Athens. 

In  order  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
dideT."*^"'-"'  P'^"'*?'  ^^  popular  orator,  PaUrocIides,  pro- 
posed  ;  that  public  debtors,  and  those  who 
had  been  condemned  in  public  suite,  or  whose  ease  was 
still  under  judgment,  those  who  had  formerly  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Four  Hundred,  together  with  alt  who  had 
wholly  or  partially  forfeited  their  civic  rights,  should  be 
reinstated  in  their  full  rights  and  honors,  all  previous 
documents  regarding  them  being  at  the  same  time 
destroyed.  So  comprehensive  an  amnesty  had  only 
occurred  twice  in  Attic  history:  onee  under  the  archonship 
of  Solon,  aa  tlie  introductory  measure  to  his  great  work  of 
reconciliation,  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  when  it  appeared  necessary  to  unite  all  forces  at 
hand  for  the  preservation  of  the  common  country.  Both 
these  considerations  were  on  this  occasion  also  urged ;  and 
thus  the  good-will  of  even  the  patriotic  citizens  engaged  in 
favor  of  this  proposal,  although  it  was  principally  in- 
tended to  advance  the  interests  of  the  oligarchs.  It  would 
appear  that  at  this  period,  when  revolutionary  and  con- 
servative measures  were  indiscriminately  applied,  the 
Areopagus,  which  had  only  continued  to  exist  as  a  court 


trature,  and,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  (vol. 
p.  316),  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  for  contribu- 
ting its  share  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.* 

•  It  is  imprnfaablB,  that  the  oligarolis  should  have  delayed  eommeneing 
theit  revolutionary  intrlguea  until  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the  battle 
of  iEgoapolamj.  As  therefore  Ljaiae,  sii.  ?  43,  (the  sole  authority  on  the 
Eubjeot)  deolares  the  inaCitiitiou  of  the  Ephorate  to  l:s.ve  been  the  be- 
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Notwithstanding  all  the* 
wiiich  coutinually  increased  the  confusion  Athon's.Oi.CTiii. 
and  insecurity  prevailing  in  the  state,  love  ^^^<^-  *°^-* 
of  liberty  and  loyalty  to  the  constitution  " '™°' 
had  not  been  extinguished  among  the  citizena.  Two 
powers,  which  it  was  impossible  mutually  to  reconcile, 
held  sway  in  the  city  by  the  side  of  one  another ;  the 
troops  marched  upon  it  from  all  sides;  the  most  fearful 
dearth  of  provisions  threatened  the  over-crowded  popula- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  genuine  body  of  the  citizens  was  r^olved 
to  defend  the  independence  of  the  city,  in  spite  of  the 
superior  forces  of  the  foe,  and  in  spite  of  the  anti-popular 
party  within  the  walls. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Autumn,  Lysander  had  made 
his  appearance  before  the  Pirseeua,  in  order  to  open  the 
siege  in  combination  with  the  two  land  armies.  It 
scarcely  admits  of  doubt,  that,  had  serious  measures  .been 
at  once  adopted,  Athens  in  her  existing  condition  might 
have  been  speedily  taken.  But  it  could  be  the  wish  of 
neither  the  kings  nor  Lysander  vioSently  to  hurry  on  -the 
fall  of  Athens,  and  to  afford  the  citizens  an  opportunity 
of  proving  their  heroism  in  the  last  desperate  struggle ; 
and  previous  instances  remind  us  of  the  value,  which  the 
Spartans  were  wont  to  attach  to  the  circumstance  of 
hostile  cities,  as  it  were,  voluntarily  capitulating  to  them 
(p.  129).    No  power  could  dispute  their  prey  to  the 

ginning  of  these  intriguaa,  I  adhere  to  .mj  former  opiaion,  that  the 
Committae  of  Clahbista  in  direction  of  affairs  belongs  to  the  period  before 
the  capitulation  (similarly  RanohenstoLn,  PhiM.  kv.  p.  703,  coni™  Eroh- 
borgar,  PhiM.  lir.  p.  320  ;  and  G.  Lange,  Ifeae  Jahb.  1863,  p.  211).  At 
tie  same  time,  I  oonfesa  that  I  eee  no  gronmJB  for  any  certainty  on  tha 
subject.  A3toCrLt!a8,socnoteiop.  &76iH/™.  The  oliaraoter  of  an  actual 
magisterial  auibority--aQt!eonBtitul!Onal,bHtT60ogniaei3rfe/ac<o-appeHia 
to  attach  to  o!  Kne.ffru^iiTK  J^opoh  f  78.  As  to  Patrooli'ioa,  see  Saheibe, 
01  Uma.  p.  36  i  Z.  f.  Altvt.  1843,  p.  201 ;  and  Boeckh,  P.  E.  0/  A. 
vol,  ii.  p.  5fl  [B.  Tr.].  As  to  tha  Areopagna,of.  LyeiiiB,  xii.  g  69  j  Meier 
Rh.  Miia.  i.  277 ;  Hut,  Cim.  e.  10. 
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victors ;  and  tliey  accordiogly  preferred  to  leave  their 
adherents  within  the  walls  to  talte  the  measures  wbicli 
must,  without  bloodshed,  bring  about  the  surrender  of 
Athens.  The  oligarchs  and  Lysander  had  doubtless  come 
to  an  understanding  on  the  point;  the  former  had  under- 
taken to  deliver  city  and  harbors  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  having  in  return  received  the  same  assurances 
■which  had  been  granted  and  fulfilled  to  the  oligarchs  of 
the  other  cities. 

For  this  reason,  the  entire  forces  were  not  left  before 
Athens;  but  during  the  winter  part  of  the  land-army 
probably  took  its  departure,  and  only  a  part  of  the  fleet 
remained  to  blockade  the  harbors,  while  Lysander  with 
the  otiier  part  laid  siege  to  Samos.  For  this  island  alone 
adhered  steadfest.ly  to  its  democratic  constitution,  and, 
■with  the  exceptiou  of  Argos,  remained  the  only  state  in 
Greece  which  refused  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  Athenians, 
even  when  they  were  reduced  to  utter  impotence,  and 
when  association  with  them  entailed  naught  but  danger.* 
Although,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's 
.Firatnegotia-  guard-ships,  a  few  vessels  succeeded  in 
tender. '"  ^'^''  bringing  in  corn,  yet  the  scarcity  of  food 
prevailing  in  the  city  rose  to  such  a  hdghtj 
that,  eoon  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  the 
fii«t  assembly  -oi  the  citizens  was  summoned  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  conditions  of  surrender.  It  was 
resolved  to  accept  what  was  inevitable,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  h^mony  of  Sparte. ;  it  was  agreed  to  renounce 
all  possessions  abroad,  and  to  retain  nothing  but  the 
Pirieeus  and  the  walls.  The  envoys  who  conveyed  this 
proposal  to  Sparta  were  sent  home  by  the  ephors  as  soon 
as  they  met  them,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Laeonia,  at 
Sellasia  (vol.  i.  p.  213).  The  walls  of  the  harbors,  and 
those  connecting  the  latter  with  the  city,  were  the  very 

*  iTsander  off  Samos  :  Pint.  Zjs.  14  ;  Xen.  Hell.  il.  3,  8. 
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foundation  of  tlie  independence  of  Athens  as  against  the 
Spartans,  as  Themistocles  and  Pericles  had  perceived. 
The  answer,  accordingly,  was  couched  in  these  terras: 
that  no  question  of  an  agreement  could  be  entertained, 
unless  the  bifurcate  walls  were  demolbhed  in  an  extent  of 
ten  stadia. 

This  answer  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  agitation  among 
the  citizens.  They  could  not  conceive  of  an  Athens 
withont  her  walls  ;  if  these  were  razed,  the  city  would  be 
cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  exposed  as  a  defenceless  victim 
to  any  besieging  force.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling, 
the  fire  of  the  Athenian  love  of  liberty  was  once  more 
Idndlcd  into  flames ;  and,  sure  of  the  assent  of  a  large . 
number  of  honorable  citizens  in  this  point,  Cleophon  was 
able  to  menace  any  one  with  open  violence,  who  should 
say  a  word  in  favor  of  such  shameful  conditions.  Al- 
though, then,  the  Spartan  authorities  held  out  the  prospect 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Attic  constitution,  and  even  of 
the  continued  possession  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros 
to  the  Athenians :  the  latter  rejected  all  proposals  m- 
cluding  a  demand  for  i-azmg  the  walls ;  and  a  civic  decree 
was  even  passed,  which  made  penal  all  discussion  of  this 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  within  the  walls  of  the 
unhappy  city.  On  the  one  side,  the  Impetuosity  of  a 
savage  demagogue,  whose  senseless  obstinacy  cut  off  all 
remaining  means  of  preservation,  while  he  was  himself 
unable  to  point  out  any  mode  of  rescue ;  on  the  other,  the 
crafty  leaders  of  the  Lacediemonian  party,  who  looked 
with  heartless  satisfaction  upon  the  troubles  rising  to  a 
height  around  them ;  while  thtae  citizens  who  loved  their 
native  city  and  her  laws,  without  being  able  to  approve 
the  mad  vehemence  of  Cleophon,  who  were  aware  that 
calmness  and  concord  could  alone  avail  the  state,  consti- 
tuted too  decided  a  minority,  and  were  too  little  prepared 
for  a  combined  course  of  action,  for  their  patriotism  to 
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prove  of  any  possible  use  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
great  multitude  was  under  the  absolute  iufluence  of  terror 
and  want,  and  lay  aa  an  instrumeat,  with  no  will  of  its 
own,  in  the  hands  of  discordant  and  r^ng  partizans. 

"When,  then,  no  result  had  been  arrived  at  in  the  tuAn- 
lent  assembly  of  the  citizens,  and  all  eyes 

Thcramenes  ^^,gj.g  turned  without  hope  upon  the  future, 
fpJten°iL-y.  01.  Theramen^  camo  forward.  He  had  waited 
f?'"-  ^^u|*^n  ^*"^  *^^  moment  when  any  one  who  could 
point  to  evea  the  ftintest  ray  of  hope  was 
sure  of  an  eager  hearing.  la  the  soft  accents  of  that  in- 
sinuating eloquence  of  which  he  was  a  master,  supported 
by  his  reputation  as  a  friend  of  the  people  gained  in  the 
■  days  of  the  Four  Hundred,  he  offered  to  proceed  into  the 
presence  of  Lysander,  in  order  to  discover  the  real  inten- 
tions of  Sparta,  and  to  obtain  certain  information  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  demanded 
razing  of  the  walls.  Theramenee  undertook  to  obtain  far 
more  favorable  couditiona  than  this,  and  even  held  out  the 
prospect  of  a  variety  of  advantages  to  be  secured  by  means 
of  a  sliillful  negotiation  with  Sparta ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  asked  for  unconditional  confidence  and  absolute  powers. 

In  vain  many  thoughtful  citizens  urged  their  objections ; 
they  guessed  his  traitorous  intentions,  and  warned  the  as- 
semblyagainst  entrusting  their  all  to  the  hands  of  a  Thera- 
menes.  In  vain  the  Areopagus  offered  to  take  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  into  its  own  hands.  The  largo  majority 
of  the  citizens,  whose  only  anxiety  was  for  peace,  were  cap- 
tivated by  his  speech,  atfd  would  not  reliuquish  the  hopes 
aroused  by  it ;  the  conspirators  exerted  their  intluence  to 
foster  this  feeling ;  and  Theramencs  received  the  desired 
powers. 

Hereupon  he  took  his  departure  to  visit  Lysander,  who 
at  that  time  probably  still  lay  before  Samos.  Upon  Ly- 
sander alone  the  oligarchs  based  their  hopes,  since  they 
could  not  count  upon  the  kings  and  the  ephors.     For  the 
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]atter,  it  will  bs  remembered,  had  already  held  out  to  the 
envoys  of  Athens  the  prospect  of  leaving  her  constitution 
unimpaired ;  and,  indeed  the  authorities  at  Sparta  had 
long  looked  with  eyes  of  suspicion  upon  the  measureless 
omoipotmce  of  their  ambitious  general,  and  ttpon  his  im- 
perious sway  i  they  had  been  already  obliged  to  interfere 
against  him  when  he  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Sestus, 
and  proposed  to  occupy  that  important  point  with  men 
serving  on  his  Seet.  They  coold  not  possibly  regard  his 
policy  with  favor:  since,  by  everywhere  placing  bie  parti- 
sans at  the  helm,  he  threatened  to  make  himself  the  abso- 
lute master  of  all  Greece.  It  was,  therefore,  of  double 
importance  for  such  men  as  Theramencs  to  arrive  at  an 
undciatanding  with  Lysander,  and  to  assure  themselves 
of  hi.  support.  The  other  object  achieved  by  the  con- 
spirators through  this  embassy  was  this :  that  in  the  mean- 
time no  public  assemblies  were  held  at  Athens  on  the 
qufstion  of  peace,  and  that  thus  the  loyal  adherents  of  the 
constitution  were  effeetaaUy  prevented  from  taking  any 
measure  on  its  behalf  The  courage  of  the  citiiens  ei- 
haustsKl  itself  during  this  period  of  terrible  anxiety  and 
weary  inaction ;  while  the  oligarehs  availed  themselves  of 
the  term  of  delay  to  mature  all  things  at  Athens  for  thar 
purposes.*        T^ 

Cleophon  had  unintentionally  performed  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
a  service  to  the  oligarchs  by  bringing  about  ^^^^^ 
the  failure  of  the  firet  negotiations  for 
peace ;  he  had  now,  however,  become  an  obstacle  in  their 
path,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  him,  just  as  Andro- 
cles  had  been  on  a  previous  occasion  removed  (p.  464). 
Cleophon  was  accused  of  having  neglected  his  military 
duty,  and  of  havmg  uttered  calumnies  against  the  Council 

.  *.  t.  Ih.  ™b«J  .1  Th„>m»..,  .»  Jt».  ".U.  11.  !.  MI. :  wlm 
two  missions  are  diatinguislied  wilb  mora  aoouracy  tlian  by  Ljsias  (xii. 
■SV  wlio  noiUiar  mak..  m.nll.a  ot  Ih.  nlao  mrojs  a,s».l.taa  »illi 
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of  the  city;  for  he  had  dared  openly  to  declare,  that  the 
Council  was  playing  the  game  of  the  conspirators.  He 
was  indicted  of  high  treason,  and,  although  his  adherents 
were  still  so  numerous,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  depend 


ordinary  jury,  the  vile  Nicoma- 

to  supply  a  law,  by  which, 

usage,  the  mcmhers.  of  the.  Councii 

;ake  part  in  the  trial — a  trial  in 

itself  tho  offended  party.     Thus 

;ained  by  means  of  a  base  infrac- 

Lon  was  ( 


upon  the  sentence  o 
chus  (p.  555)  was  empio 
in  contravention  of  all  u 
were  to  be  admitted  ti 
which  the  Council  w 
the  desired  end  was  obta 
tion  of  the  law ;  and  Cle 
cuted.* 

After  this    had  been  successfully  accomplished,  The- 

ramenea  returned,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 

months,  bringing  with  him  nothing  beyond  empty  excuses 

for  his  long  delay,  for  which  he  declared 

Second    era-   Tjvsander  responsible,  and  the  answer :  that 

buisy  of  Thera-     ^  J  ,       ,      ,    ,.       ^    ,  ,  .        ,  t      ^      ..i. 

menea.  OL  joiii.  Lysauder  had  directed  him  to  apply  to  the 
g  !"■''■  ^''*"'  ephors,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.  Since  the  matter  had 
once  advanced  to  this  stage,  nothing  remained  but  to  re- 
appoint Theramenes  plenipotentiary,  and  to  send  him  with 
nine  otter  envoys  to  Lacedsemon.  The  sufferings  caused 
by  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  risen  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  was  impossible  to  engage  in  any  lengthy  dis- 
cussions ;  the  envoys  were  again  detained  at  Scllasia,  ajid 
at  last  summoned  to  Sparta.  Here  the 
BebateBonthe   ^  ^  consultations  Were   now  held,  in   the 

doom  of  Alliens.  «       .  n   i        , 

presence  of  deputies  of  the  confederates. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  negotiations  with 
Athens,  but  judgment  was  being  held  over  a  vanquished 
enemy,  and  the  only  difference  in  opinion  was  as  to  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced.    Corinth  and 


•As  to  tho  utterly  irtegnlar  trial  of  Cleoiilioii, 
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Thebes  demanded  tbe  destruction  of  the  city  which  had 
been  the  author  of  so  many  wrongs ;— let  its  place  know 
it  no  more,  and  the  land  become  a  sheep  walk.  The  Pho- 
cians  and  othere  objected  to  this  extreme  course ;  and  the 
milder  view  prevailed,  because  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  Lacedfemonian  policy  to  cripple  Athens,  but  not  to 
destroy  her.  For  it  was  to  be  anticipated,  that  in  the 
latter  event  the  arrogance  of  the  Thebans  would  cause 
them  to  regard  themaelvea  as  a  great  power,  and  to  oppose 
themselves  to  the  Spartans.  The  Delphic  Oracle  is  also 
said  to  have  added  its  voice  in  favor  of  the  preservatloD 
of  Athens. 

Thus  Athens  received  her  sentence  through  a  decree  of 
the  ephors.  The  Athenians  were  to  pull  down  the  walls 
of  the  harbor  and  the  lines  connectmg  the  latter  with  the 
city;  their  dominion  was  to  be  limited  to  Attica;  they 
were  to  re-admit  all  exiles,  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, biuding  themselves  to  contribute  their  military 
contingent,  and  to  perform  the  other  services  incumbent 
upon  the  confederates  of  Sparta ;  and  finally  to  deliver 
up  their  vessels  of  war,  according  to  the  more  det^lcd 
regulations  to  be  fixed  by  the  Spartan  commanders.  On 
these  conditions  the  blockade  was  to  be  raised. 

^Vhen  Theramenes  appeared  before  the  citizens  with 
these  conditions  of  peace  and  unblushiugly 
proposed  their  acceptance,  all  the  more  iheram^rs^  01. 
patriotic  among  his  hearers  were,  indeed,  som.  i  ^(b.c. 
indignant  at  the  criminal  manner  in  which 
he  had  abused  the  terrible  situation  of  hb  fellow-citizens. 
Angry  voices  were  heard  reproaching  him  with  his  guilt. 
But  he  was  only  too  well  aware,  that  after  a  five  months' 
siege  the  question  with  the  people  was,  not  one  of  consti- 
tutioml  nghti,  but  one  of  bread,  and  of  bread  alone— 
of  their  escapmg  death  by  famine,  to  which  many  had 
already  succumbed.  With  cutting  coldness  he  replied  to 
his   ujiponputs,  who   reminded  him  of  the  deeds  of  The- 
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mistocles,  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  might  be  as 
meritorious  to  pull  down  walls,  as  under  others  to  build 
them  up.  Moreover^  he  added,  the  prosperity  of  a  city 
was  not  dependent  upon  walls  and  fortifications,  as  was 
shown  by  the  example  of  Sparta,  which  would  otherwise 
be  the  mrat  unfortunate  of  states. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that,  on  the  day  after  the  return 
of  the  envoys,  the  conditions  of  peace  were  accepted,  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  after  the  eommencement  of  the 
war,  in  the  seventeenth  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  in  the 
month  of  April ;  and  the  first  corn-sLipa  unladen  in  the 
Pirreeua  consoled  tlie  fambhed  population  of  the  city  for 
what  had  taken  place. 

But  even  now  the  oligarchs  had  not  yet  reached  the 
goal  of  their  desires,  and,  therefore,  neither  was  the  mea^ 
sure  of  the  humiliations  of  Athens  yet  full.  She  had  re- 
nounced her  independence ;  her  vessels  wei-e,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  twelve,  delivered  np  to  Lysander ;  her  power 
was  at  an  end,  aud  the  position  of  the  city  towards  other 
states  decided.  But  her  domestic  affairs  had  not  been 
regulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  capitulation :  Thera- 
menes  having  been  unable  to  obt^n  at  Sparta  any  pro- 
vidoQ  in  the  sense  of  his  party,  except  that  which  ordained 
the  recall  of  the  exiles.  For  the  same  reason,  the  op- 
ponents of  that  party  had  again  taken  courage;  and  the 
same  patriots,  who  had  even  in  the  last  assembly  given 
vent  to  their  real  opinions,  combined  more  closely,  in  order 
if  possible  to  save  liberty  and  law  within  the  walla  of  the 

How  far  these  plans  advanced  cannot  be  demonstrated ; 

but  so  much  is  certain :  that  the  oligarchs, 
-  ^M*  MBemblj    ^ytotn^  after  securing  the  ships,  Lysander 

had  again  left  to  manage  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  city,  recognized  the  necessity  of  seizing  the  persons 
of  the  leaders  of  this  adverse  movement,  before  they  could 
proceed  finally  lo  regulate  the  constitution  according  to 
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their  wialies.  Their  purposea  were  served  by  a  ii'eedmaa 
of  the  name  of  Agoratua,  one  of  thoae  who  averred  to 
have  talien  part  ui  the  murder  of  Phryuiohas  seveu  years 
before,  and  who  had  thua  acqmred  a  reputation,  however 
ambiguoua,  for  democratic  aentiraenta.  He  appeara  to  have 
been  forced  to  bring  a  statement  before  the  Council,  in 
which  he  accuaed  a  number  of  honorable  men,  who^  nad 
served  the  atate  as  general  and  captains,  of  a  coaapiracy 
against  the  constitution,— although  manifestly  no  consti- 
tution was  at  the  lime  acknowledged,  and  only  a  party 
government  was  carried  on  by  arbitrary  means  for  selfish 
ends.  The  Councd  brought  the  matter  before  the  citizens ; 
an  assembly  was  hdd  in  the  Pirieeus,  in  the  Mnnyohian 
theatre,  in  which,  under  the  inaoenoe  of  the  oligarchs, 
sentence  of  death  was  prononnoed  upon  the  accused. 
Among  the  latter  the  most  eminent  were  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
Strombicliides,  an  admiral  of  proved  merit,  p^t,^„ts, 
and  Dionysodorua :  the  aame  honorable 
men  who  had  oppo««i  Tberamenea  by  the  most  ontspoten 
eipressions  of  disapproval.-moderato  repnblicana,  who 
were  far  more  odious  m  the  eyes  of  the  oligarchs  than  the 
moat  intemperate  demagogues.* 

While  thus  the  loyal  adherents  of  the  conatilution  were 
made  away  with  as  traitors,  and  the  little  band  of  coura- 
eeoua  patriota  dwindled  to  less  and  leaa:  the  eides  re- 
turned to  Athens,  in  conaequence  of  the  capitulation 
concluded  through  the  exertions  of  Theramen,s,  and 
strengthened  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionists.  One  oi 
these  returning  exiles  was  Critias,  the  foremost  name 
among  all  the  enemies  of  the  constitution,  and  the  teal 
accomphsher  of  their  long-prepared  phins. 

Critias,  the  son  of  Caltochrue,  waa  one      ^.^.^.^^ 
of  thoae  charactsra  which  need  a  revolution 

.  A.  («  ft.  .rf.r  or  mnU  ("111  ■•&»-.  lo  11.  ..vm«l  «..raMl»), 
HBe  Hole  sii.  ApiJenuis. 
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to  develop  and  assert  themselves.  He  belonged  to  one 
of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  families  of  Athens,  which 
was  related  to  that  of  Solon,  with  whom  the  fetber  of 
Critias'  grandfather  (the  elder  Critias)  had  been  upon 
terms  of  intimate  friendship.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  hereditary  qnalities  of  his  house,  by  a  tendency 
towards  all  higher  interests  and  a  love  of  science  and  art, 
which  were  supported  by  great  natural  talents,  and  urged 
on  by  a  strong  ambition.  AH  the  means  of  culture  offer- 
ing themselves  in  Athens  were  appropriated  to  himself  by 
the  youthful  Critias ;  he  studied  Proiagoras  and  Gorgias ; 
he  entered  upon  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  Socrat«s,  and 
was  for  years  one  of  the  most  zealous  participators  in  bis 
conversations-  But  these  conversationa  exercised  upon 
his  character  an  influence  less  permanent  than  even  upon 
that  of  Alcibiades.  For,  while  the  latter  was,  at  all 
evenfs,  really  and  strongly  moved  to  recognize  the 
greatness  of  his  teacher :  the  only  object  of  Critias  was  to 
learn  from  Socrates  things  which  ho  might  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  pursuit  of  his  schemes  of  ambition.  He 
wisbed  his  skill  and  knowledge  to  extend  over  every  de- 
partment and  every  sobject.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
distinguishing  himself  as  an  orator  and  political  author 
by  the  wealth  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  a  model  diction ; 
but  wished  also  to  shine  as  a  musician  and  a  poet ;  and 
composed,  not  only  elegies  on  political  subjects  (according 
to  the  precedent  set  by  Solon),  but  also  tragedies — 
although  want  of  depth  and  warmth  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
of  the  hartaooy  of  the  inner  life,  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  become  a  true  poet.  Neither  could  he  become  a 
true  philosopher,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
it  had  first  fixed  itself  in  the  mind  of  his  great  teacher. 
For,  notwithstanding  all  the  scientific  acquirements  and 
intellectual  acumen  of  Critias,  his  whole  nature  failed  to 
attain  to  order,  or  to  freedom  from  constant  self-contra- 
dictions, while  his  culture  remmned  superficial  and  dis- 
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connected  ;  because  his  mind  was  too  self-seeking,  ever  to 
give  itself  fiilly  up  to  any  one  subject.  He  collected  in 
all  quarters  what  he  thought  would  prove  serviceable 
materials;  and  thus,  in  the  end,  all  his  culture  only 
served  morally  to  deteriorate  him.  He  became  a  hypo- 
crite, while  he  was  able  to  hold  the  most  edifying  discus- 
sions with  Socrates  on  the  virtues  of  the  perfect  citizen, 
"without  ever  taking  thought  of  practising  those  virtues: 
inflated  by  his  multifarious  knowledge  and  attainments,  ho 
was  eager  for  admiration  and  influence ;  and  thus,  though 
originally  a  cold  and  calculating  nature,  he  acquired  a 
restless,  excited,  and  passionate  character,  and  from  lack 
of  inner  firmness  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  extreme 
3  of  party,  and  spurned  all  moderation.  Thu3 
i  in  his  course  step  by  step,  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  sense  of  right  became  obscured  and  the  voice  of 
conscience  deadened  within  him,  this  vain  pretender  to 
literary  distinction  changed  into  a  criminal,  who  at  last 
shrank  from  no  act,  however  vile  and  base. 

In  tho  case  of  a  man  of  this  character  and  develop- 
ment, it  cannot  astonish  us  to  find  his  public  career  un- 
certain, oscillating,  and  full  of  self-contradiction.  By 
birth  and  sentiment  an  aristocrat,  Critias  was  doubtless 
never  a  friend  of  the  constitution.  With  the  arrogance 
of  a  pupil  of  the  Sophists,  he  despised  the  people,  and 
inclined  towards  the  party,  whose  political  theories  above 
all  aimed  at  producing  a  state  of  things,  in  which  the 
shop-keepers  and  artisans  should  attend  to  their  trade,  and 
leave  matters  of  state  to  the  men  of  rank  and  education. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  these  views  he  followed 
Antiphon,  who  may  also  have  served  him  as  a  mode!  of 
oratory.  Yet  Critias  was  not  from  the  first  an  adherent 
of  this  party,  but  preserved  to  himself  a  position  of 
greater  freedom,  although  his  father  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  oligarchs  (p.  80).  Critias  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  attached  themselves  to  Aloibiades,  and 
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accordingly  had  with  tha  following  of  the  latter,  to  un- 
dergo manifold  attacks  at  the  time  of  the  nmtilation  of 
the  Hermffl  (p.  363).* 

Critias  is  not  found  acting  independently  of  others  until 
after  the  fell  of  the  Four  Hundred ;  and  at  that  time  he 
was  the  most  vehement  opponent  of  the  Tyrants.  It  was 
he  who  preferred  an  indictment  against  Phrynichus,  even 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter,  and  upon  whose  motion  the 
remains  of  the  traitor  were  transported  beyond  the 
frontier  of  Attica  (p.  491).  "With  him  again  originated 
the  popular  decree,  which  ordained  the  recall  of  Alci- 
biades ;  and  the  fact  of  his  absence  from  Athens,  after  the 
Ml  of  the  same  leader,  may  have  been  due  to  his  unpopu- 
larity at  the  time,  as  the  proposer  of  that  very  decree.  It 
is  certain,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  ArginusM, 
Critias  was  an  exile,  and  resided  in  Thessaly — always 
very  favorable  ground  for  restless  partisans.  For  in 
Thessaly,  already  a  considerable  period  before,  violent 
popular  movements  had  broken  out ;  the  Penestie  were  in 
a  state  of  revolt  against  the  great  landed  proprietors  (vol. 
i.  pp.  107, 119,  215);  nor  had  the  Athenians  remained 
entirely  silent  spectators  of  these  proceedings.  At  all 
events,  we  are  informed  that,  even  before  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  they  had  sent  envoys  to  Thessaly ;  one  of  whom, 
Amynias  by  name,  was  prosecuted  for  having  exceeded 
his  powers  by  taking  part  in  the  disturbances  in  fevor  of 
the  tributary  peasants.  Critiaa  too,  displayed  a  passion- 
ate interest  in  these  movements,  helped  to  arm  the  pea- 
santry, and  supported  their  leader,  Prometheus,  in  his 
undertakings.  Whence  it  appears,  that  in  Thessaly  as 
well  as  at  home,  he  encoun^ed  the  efforts  of  such  men  as 
seemed  by  their  personal  superiority  called  upon  to  take 
into  their  hantb  the  destinies  of  States.* 

•  Critias  ('^•'T^  ^™  "^  Slf^S  Xen.  ndl.  ii.  3, 15)  in  Thessaly.  ii.  3, 
38  ;  M™^r.  i.  2,  2i.-A!  to  Amynias,  of.  Ar.  Ve^.  t263,  Suh.  691.  His 
rnpiitpwp!.'",  Btigmatiaed  by  Eupolis,  took  plnoa  fliVc.   01.  Isiiix.:   Ft. 
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Critias'  stay  in  Theas&ly  is  said  to  have 
exercissd  a  very  deteriorating  influence  npon  ^j^*'^'^^!,'^'^  ^^" 
his  cliaracter ;  and  it  is  indeed  easy  to  com-  Thessaij. 
id;  bow  his  interconrse  with  a  ruder 
as  well  as  hia  participation  in  various  acta  of 
violence,  must  have  more  and  more  obscured  hia  respect 
for  the  law  and  right,  his  attachment  to  his  native  institu- 
tions, and  the  impressions  of  Socratic  virtue  which  might 
have  stiU  lingered  in  his  mind.  Moreover,  the  personal 
importance  which  he  was  able  to  assnme  in  Thcssaly  could 
not  but  intensify  his  vanity,  and  excite  his  ambition.  In 
short,  he  was  found  to  be  a  changed  man,  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  Morth,— as  we  must  assume,  after  the 
capitulation;  he  was  manifestly  resolved,  no  longer  to 
further  others  in  the  pursuance  of  their  political  designs, 
but  to  be  himself  the  man  round  whom  the  others 
gathered,  and  actually  to  carry  out  what  had  hitherto 
been  invariably  attempted  at  the  wrong  time,  or  by  mere 
half-measures.  Critias  now  became  the  leader  that  Anti- 
phon  had  formerly  been ;.  and,  armed  with  the  experience 
of  previous  failures,  thought  himself  called  upon  to  purify 
his  native  city,  ruined  as  she  was  by  misfortune,  of  her 
perverse  ways;  and  to  effect  this  by  all  methods  of 
violence,  without  shrmking  from  bloodshed  or  treason,  in 
order  thereafter  to  be  able  to  re-oonstituta  the  purified 
state  according  to  his  own  principles,  and  govern  it  accord- 
ing to  his  will. 

But,  before  the  personal  plans  of  Critias  could  make 
themselves  manifest,  he  had  to  combine  with  the  entire 
party,  anxious  for  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
snpp'ort  the  measures  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
new  order  of  things.  He  accordingly,  immediately  after 
his  return,  became  a  member  of  the  directmg  Committee 

Com.  ii.  513!  0.  Pr.  Hormttun,  Gr.  Slaalealt,  g  173,  14.— As  to  CritLaa 
not  baving  been  »  member  of  tho  Pont  Hundred,  sea  Watlenbach,  dt 
Q»adring.Ath./Ba.^.ill. 
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of  the  Five  Ephoj^  (p.  531),  and  to  his  agency  it  ia  pro- 
bably to  be  attributed  that  this  Committee  became  more 
and  moro  the  absolute  .masters  of  the  city;  the  Council 
being  in  their  hands,  and  the  civic  body  overawed.  Even 
men  of  moderate  views  allowed  themselves  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  opinion :  that,  under  existing 
cireumstanees,  the  only  chance  of  safety,  for  Athens  lay 
in  a  radical  reform  of  her  constitution,  and  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  political  institutions  of  Sparta ;  thus,  e.  g.,  the 
cousin  and  junior  of  Critias,  Gh    m  1      th  f  Gl 

con,  a  high-minded  man  deeply  d  ted  to  ph  1  phy 
also  appears  on  the  side  of  th      bga    h 

After,  then,  in  the  months  f  11         g    i        th        ]  t  1 
tion,  the  revolutionary  paity  had  u    ted    11  t    f    ces       d 
bad  rid  itoelf  of  those  men  in  wl     n  a  1  y  1  adh  t 

the  constitution,  and  a  com  g        ffi       t  t      d  f    d 
might  still  be  expected,  the     lgT,bsp         Idtth 
completion  of  their  work ,    f      wh    1    p    j         tb  j  p 
cured  the  support  of  Lysand       n  j   r,  H  1 

accompanied  by  Thcramene     f   m  "^  wh   h 

ttnued  the  war  even  after  Atl        h  1     1    q     1    1  d 

at  the  head  of  his  entire  fl  t      d  tb     P    te 

order  to  regulate  Athena'  rel  t  t     '^p    ta        1  to 

the   conditions   of   the  peac  ed        t  to   tl         f  11 

extent-    He  accused  the  Atl  f  h  Id 

to  carry  these  conditions  out        1     P      t  1  d 

ingly  treated  the  city,  as  one  whi  h  h    1  b    L  !  m 

treaty,  with  arbitrary  vioienc        d  m    1.  1  y     H 

caused  the  troops  to  wear  w     th  t  i  feat     1 


xii.  H3 ;  f» 

r  tho  examination  of  nitui 

„ 

EratOBthenea 

is  only  explisable  on  tho 

.„ppoaitionofhiaha 

temporarilj-  c 

ma  of  the  nnmhor.     Thua 

W  Critiaa  alai 

),  that  he  waa  admittad  Intc 

,  the  Council  after  hU 

euppoBea,  Pkilol.  sv.  ?0S. 
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amidst  songs  and  the  music  of  flutes  the  ships  were  burnt, 
and  the  fortifications  palled  down.  Immediately  after- 
wards a  public  assembly -of  the  citizens  was  summoned,  at 
which  Lysander  was  present. 

In  this  assembly,  Dracontidas,  a  scoun-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
drel  upon  whom  repeated  sentences  had  ^^^^^^  ^f  tj^, 
been  passed,  brought  forward  a  motion,  pro-  P^^^^^'^j^f  ^; 
posing  the  transfer  of  the  government  into  Thirty.  Oi. 
the  hands  of  Thirty  persona  ;  and  Thera-  ^^J"j  g;,J^;°; 
menes  supported  this  preposal,  which  be 
declared  to  express  the-  wishes  of  Sparta-  Even  now, 
these  speeches  produced  a  storm  of  indignation  ;  after  all 
the  a«ts  of  violence  whicb.Athens  had  undergone,  she  yet 
contained  men  outspoken  enough  to  venture  to  defend  the 
constitution,  and  to  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  capitula- 
tion sanctioned  by  both  parties  contained  no  prevision  as 
to  the  internal  afGiirs  of  Athens.  But,  hereupon,  Lysan- 
der himself  came  forward,  and  spoke  to  the  citizens 
without  reserve,  like  one  who  was  their  absolute  master. 
He  declared  the  greater  severity  of  the  present  articles  of 
peace  to  be  the  well-merited  consequence  of  the  tardiness 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  left 
the  assembly  to  choose  between  tlie  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed law  and  the  annihilation  of  the  entire  community. 
By  such  means  the  motion  of  Dracontidas  was  passed ; 
but  only  a  small  number  of  unpatriotic  and  cowardly 
citizens  raised  their  hands  in  token  of  assent.  All  better 
patriots  contrived  to  avoid  participation  in  this  vote. 
Nest,  ten  members  of  the  government  were  diosen  by 
Critias  and  his  colleagues,  ten  by  Theramenes,  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  Lysander,  and  finally  ten  out  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  probably  by  ft  free  vote ;  and  this 
Board  of  Thirty  was  hereupon  established  as  the  supreme 
government  authority  by  a  resolution  of  the  assembly 
present.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  new  government 
had  formerly  been  among  the  Four  Hundred,  and  had 
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therefore  long  pursued  a  common  course  of  action.  A 
formula  of  oatli,  introduced  by  Theramenes,  comprehen- 
eivcly  recited  the  political  principles  by  which  all  the 
members  of  the  new  government  swore  to  hold  themselves 
bound.  Sparta  took  the  new  constitution  under  her  pro- 
tection ;  and  soon  afterwards  seven  hundi-ed  Laeed^emo- 
nian  soldiers  marched  into  the  Acropolis,  in  order  to  keep 
guard  over  powerless  Athens,  who  had  succumbed  to  her 
foes,  foreign  and  domestic — to  force  and  to  treason.* 

However  deep  the  shame  of  the  end  of  the 
Daoeieln  Wa**  Deceleau  war,  yet  there  exists  no  more 
splendid  testimony  to  the  energy  of  Athens, 
than  the  eight  years'  resistance  offered  by  the  city  after  the 
Sicilian  calamity.  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Persia,  were  allied 
against  the  doomed  city, — and  yet  she  was  not  to  be  over- 
come by  force;  her  fleet  was  victorious  as  soon  as  it  had 
its  right  commander ;  her  citizens  were  full  of  courage  and 
Jove  of  liberty,  steadfast,  and  ready  to  make  any  personal 
saerilice  on  behalf  of  their  country.  But  the  whole  war 
was  a  struggle  of  despair,  because  the  Athenians  had,  so 
to  speak,  no  ground  left  under  their  feet ;  they  fought  for 
the  preservation  of  their  state,  but  that  presei^ation  de- 
pended upon  a  number  of  foreign  possessions,  the  perma 
nent  recovery  of  which  surpassed  their  powers,  the  only- 
remaining  strength  of  Athens  lay  in  her  navv,  and  thi3 
was  obliged  to  bo  self-supporting.  The  chief  care  of  the 
generals  had  always  been,  how  to  procure  supplies  and  pay ; 
no  connected  plan  of  operations  could,  therefore,  be  pur- 
sued by  them  ;  and  the  war  became  a  savage,  freebooters' 
war,  which  widened  the  gulf  between  Athens  and  her 
former  allies,  till  it  became  impassable.  Money  is  the 
main  question  of  the  whole  Decelean  war ;  and,  Sparta 
being  equally  without  a  treasury,  the  issue  depends  upon 
the  money  of  the  Great  King.     For  this  reason,  Alcibiados 

•As  to  the  date  for  the  events  oonQBoted  with  the  final  humiliation  of 
AlhenB,  nae  Note  liii.  Appendix. 
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knew  no  better  expedient  for  kindling  the  ardor  of  hia 
troops  before  the  battle  of  Cyzicua,  than  by  calling  out  to 
them  :  "  The  King'-*  moneys  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
If  you  wush  to  have  the  one,  you  must  vanquish  the  other." 
Athena  agam  and  agam  recovered  her  naval  superiority, 
but  not  the  supremacy  of  the  sea :  which  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  seture  without  a  treasure  of  her  own.  Hence 
the  aimless  character  of  the  fighting,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  most  brdhant  victories,  a  condition  of  helpless  inse- 
curity, from  the  moment  when  the  Sicilian  calamity 
awakened  Athena  out  of  the  intoxication  of  unlimited 
power. 
But  even  when  she  had  beeome  impoverished,  and  stood 


bared  of  her  resources,  Athens  was  not  vanquished  by  h^r 
external  foes.  She  fell  by  her  own  hand.  Even  before  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  state  was  shaken  to  its  base  by  the 
party  divisions  within  its  walls.  Party  intrigues  led  Alci- 
biades  to  point  out  to  the  Spartans  the  road  to  Ionia  and 
to  the  treasury  of  the  King ;  party  intrigues  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  foe  the  last  fleet  of  the  eity,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  city  herself.  The  victory  which  terminated  the 
war  was  a  victory  of  treason. 

Not  even  during  the  Persian  wars  was  Attic  history  free 
from  the  blot  of  treasonable  sentiments.  After  the  open 
rupture  with  Sparta  a  Laeedsemonian  party  formed  itself, 
whose  eflbrte  were  directed  to  the  humiliation  of  the  city. 
But  these  intrigues  first  became  a  national  danger,  when 
the  teachings  of  Sophistry  penetrated  into  Athens.  For  it 
was  the  Sophistic  tendency,  which  mainly  contributed  to 
arouse  the  decomposing  forces.  This  tendency  loosened 
the  bonds,  which  held  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  united  into 
one  national  will ;  it  taught  the  rising  generation  of  the 
city  to  assert  their  personal  wishes  with  audacious  arro- 
gance, in  the  face  of  all  tradition  and  usage,  and  to  despise 
the  virtues  of  their  fathers;  it  emptied  the  pal sestrte,  where 
of  old  a  sturdy  race  grew  up  in  common  discipline  and  ex- 
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ercise ;  it  destroyed  faith  in  the  gods,  reverence  before  the 
law,  devotion  to  home  and  family,  and  abhorrence  of 
wrong  and  of  disloyalty.  An  abundance  of  the  noblest 
gifts  was  at  hand,  but  the  fine  talents  given  by  nature 
were  utterly  perverted  by  abuse ;  the  beat  intellects  be- 
came the  worst  enemies  of  the  commonwealth ;  education 
was  converted  into  a  poison,  consuming  the  very  marrow 
of  the  state,  and  the  adversaries  of  the  constitution,  who 
desired  to  heal  the  sick  state  and  establish  a  new  aristo- 
cracy, a  "  government  of  the  beat,"  founded  upon  wealth 
and  culture,  were  baser,  more  self-seeking,  and  more  ut- 
terly unconscientious,  than  the  most  vehement  among  the 
demagogues.  In  sanguinary  quarrels  the  preservative 
forces  of  the  state,  civic  virtue,  and  patriotism  wasted 
away.  The  adherents  of  the  difTereut  parties,  instead  of 
any  longer  joining  hands,  when  the  preservation  of  the 
state  was  in  question — as  Aristides  and  Theraistocles  had 
done  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, — for  the  sake  of  their  se- 
parate interests  sacrificed  army  and  navy,  city  and  har- 
bors, and  remained  impassive  spectators  of  the  ruin  of 
Athens,  provided  they  could  take  vengeance  upon  their 


The  capture  of  Athens  left  Sparta  once  more  the  only 

Great  Power,  and  the  mistress  of  all  Greece- 
Sparta,  Athena,  „,  „  .  ,  .  -  o  i  -  , 
and  tha  hege-  The  walls.  With  the  construction  oi  which 
™"°^'  the  history  of  the  independence  of  Athens 
had  commenced,  had  been  razed  to  the  ground;  and 
to  all  outward  appearance  it  seemed  as  if  the  greatness  of 
Athens,  founded  at  Marathon,  had  been  merely  a  brief  in- 
terruption of  the  state  of  things,  which  the  enemies  of  the 
state  indicated  as  the  only  legitimate  one,  viz.  the  subor- 
dination of  the  entire  Greek  nation  under  the  hegemony 
of  Sparta.  But,  no  more  than  Sparta  had  by  her  own 
strength  vanquished  Athens,  was  the  former  able  to  bear 
away  the  honor  and  the  advantages  belonging  to  the  victor. 
She  indi*ed  still  possessed  such  citizens  as  CalUcratidas, 
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■whose  genuinely  Hellenic  feelings  made  them  prefer  peace 
with  Athens  to  an  alliance  with  Persia  ;  but  she  after  all 
owed  all  her  auccesses  to  means,  the  use  of  which  exposed 
her  to  dishonor  and  danger.  She  waa  incapable  of  exer- 
cising the  away  which  had  fallen  to  her  lot  in  consequence 
of  the  overthrow  of  Athens ;  she  had  come  to  act  in  direct 
contravention  of  her  own  constitution ;  and  the  victor  of 
^gospotami  was  himself  the  worst  exieray  of  the  state  of 
Lycurgus. 

6uch  were  the  states,  which  represented  the  forces  of  the 
two  main  races  of  the  nation  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Both 
had  lost  their  most  valuable  possessions,  both  were  de- 
teriorated and  exhausted.  With  terrible  rapidity  the 
judgment  was  accomplished,  which  the  Hellenes  had  by 
their  discord  brought  down  upon  themselves  ;  and  Hero- 
dotus, who  was  still  able  from  the  lofty  height  of  the  age 
of  Pericles  to  look  back  upon  the  Wars  of  Liberation, 
also  lived  to  lament  the  misery  brought  upon  Greece  by 
the  struggle  between  the  two  leading  states. 

But  how  vast  is  the  difference  between  the  histories  df 
those  two  states  up  to  the  point  of  time  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived ! 

From  the  time  of  Solon,  the  history  of  Greece  is  in  the 
main  a  history  of  Athens.  From  Athens  proceed  all  the 
impulses  which  gave  life  and  significance  to  the  national 
history  ;  while,  on  the  part  of  Sparta  and  the  other  states, 
we  meet  with  no  independent  pursuit  of  their  own  aims, 
with  no  endeavor  to  further  national  objects,  and  see  no 
forces  at  work  but  th<«e  of  negation  and  contradiction,  no 
motives  operating  but  those  of  hatred  and  bitter  jealousy. 
The  Athenians  alone  sought  to  replace  the  obsolete  federal 
statutes,  by  calling  into  life  a  fresh  union  among  the  popu- 
lar forces  acting  in  Greece.  They  risked  life  and  property 
in  their  endeavor  to  liberate  Greece ;  and  their  mission  of 
holdmg  the  hegemony  over  it,  which  Herodotus  was  the 
first  to  proclaim,  met  with  a  voluntary  recognition  on  the 
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part  of  tlio  states  on  the  further  side  of  the  sea.  For  the 
first  time  a  Hellenic  power  had  been  created,  from  which 
the  barbarians  shrank  back  in  fear.  By  its  side,  there 
was  room  for  the  continuance  of  the  Peloponueaian  land- 
power,  and  for  the  realization  of  the  beautiful  political 
motto  of  Cimon  :  "  Wai'  against  the  Peraians ;  peace  with 
the  Hellenes."  But  this  realizatl  in  was  made  impossible 
by  Sparta,  who  broke  np  the  Confederation:  so  that 
nothing  waa  left  for  the  Athenians,  but  to  throw  aside 
all  burdensome  consideration  for  Sparta,  freely  to  follow 
their  own  mission,  and  to  constitute  their  city  the  centre 
of  Greek  power  and  culture.  The  policy  pursued  by 
PericleB  wa9  the  only  road,  in  which  a  healthy  continuous 
development  of  the  national  interests  was  possible.  But, 
however  great  and  immoi-tal  were  its  works  during  a  short 
series  of  years  of  peace,  yet  it  was  incapable  of  offering  a 
guai-antee  of  permanent  prosperity  to  the  Athenians.  The 
hostility  of  the  enemies  of  the  city  rose  with  her  splendor, 
and  war  became  inevitable ;  the  completion  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  provoked  mutual  opposition  and  anti-con- 
stitutional tendencies  among  the  citizens,  which  undermined 
the  strength  of  the  state ;  and  this  strength  was  finally 
shaken  to  its  very  base  by  the  Plague,  which  not  only 
crippled  the  vigor  of  the  Attic  population,  but  also  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  demoralization  of  the  citizens. 
As  to  the  Attic  political  system  itself,  it  had  remained 
an  artificial  structure,  lacking  due  security 
Tho    weak   and  the  independence  which  no  ercat  power 

poinls    of     the  „,      ,  ,  ,  ,,.        ,  ,^ 

Athenian  state.  Can  afford  to  Sparc  Attica  herseii  was  no 
longer  au  essential  part  of  the  vast  empire; 
and,  moreover,  tho  territory  of  Attica  was  wholly  insuffi- 
cient for  supplying  even  tho  most  immediate  wauts  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  Hence  the  necessity  of  depending 
upon  foreign  corn ;  hence  the  restless  and  eager  inquiry 
after  new  sources  of  air,  and  the  fatal  expeditions  to  Egypt 
and  Sicily.    The  one-sided  attention  paid  to  maritime  affiiirs 
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estranged  the  people  from  agricultural  pursuits,  and  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  defending  their  native  soil :  the 
Athenians  spent  their  last  resources  in  fighting  ou  account 
of  the  cities  on  the  Heiiespont  and  Bosporus,  while  they 
left  the  mountain  fastness,  which  they  could  see  from  the 
city  walls,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  for  the  space  of  nine 
yeaM,  without  venturing  an  attack  upon  it.  These  evils, 
involved  in  a  one-sided  maritime  policy,  and  unavoidable, 
if  Athens  was  to  rule  the  sea,  could  only  be  counter- 
balanced by  a  real  amalgamation  being  effected  between 
Athens  and  the  cities  in  her  alliance.  But  no  such  union 
was  actually  accomplished.  The  cities  were  scattered  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  one  another  and  from  Athens, 
and  they  opposed  too  obstinate  a  resistance  to  her,  to  allow 
of  it ;  and  since,  as  the  Greek  civic  repuhlics  were  consti- 
tuted, Uiere  could  be  no  question  as  to  an  admission  of  the 
allied  cities  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  belonging  to 
members  of  the  Attic  state,  the  fear  of  an  invincible  navy 
alone  held  those  cities  in  submission.  Hence  the  naval 
dominion,  for  the  sake  of  which  Athens  had  sacrificed  the 
uninterrupted  possession  of  her  own  country  district,  was 
an  insecure  one,  and  this  so  much  the  more,  in  that  she 
was  indeed  able  temporarily  to  drive  back,  but  never  to 
annihilate  the  Persian  power,  which  lay  in  wait,  in  the 
rear  of  the  allied  cities,  for  any  mishap  which  might  befall 
Athens. 

A  state  whose  power  rested  upon  foundations  so  artificial 
could,  as  Pericles  perceived,  be  upheld  only  by  means  of 
the  most  provident  caution,  and  successfully  guided  only 
by  the  vigorous  will  of  a  statesman  of  commanding  mind. 
Such  a  one  was  yet  more  needed,  when  Athens  had  paid 
the  penalty  for  her  desertion  of  the  political  principles  of 
Pericles  in  the  loss  of  her  naval  dominion,  and  when  the 
very  existence  of  the  state  was  at  stake.  It  was  the  mis- 
sion of  Alcibiades  to  become  her  preserver ;  but  that  mis- 
sion his  own  errors,  as  well  as  those  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
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prevented  him  from  fulfilling :   and  thus  the  glories  of 
Athena  came  to  an  end. 

Yet,  though  those  glories  endured  only  for  a  brief  space 
of  time,  tbeir  significance  is  one  which  outweigha  the  his- 
tory of  centuries.  In  them  the  whole  wealth  of  the  forces 
■  dwelling  in  the  Greek  nation  first  revealed 
The  glories  of  ;^g[f  -  j^qj;  cau  any  other  age  compare  itself 
with  this  in  intellectual  energy.  The  great 
days  of  Athens  under  Pericles  were  never  to  return  ;  but 
they  remained  a  treasure  belonging  to  the  nation  for  all 
times,  not  only  as  a  glorious  reminiscence  which  might 
serve  as  a  consolation  in  less  happy  dayi,  but  also  in  the 
salutary  and  beneficent  effects  which  they  left  behind. 
For,  again  and  again,  after-generations  found  a  source  of 
national  encouragement  in  the  contemplatinn  of  that 
glorious  age ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  period  following 
upon  it,  Athens  once  more  became  the  most  important 
theatre  of  Hellenic  history. 
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Note  I.  page  12. — This  view  we  are  probably  justified  in  ad- 
vancing in  opposition  to  the  supposition  of  invidious  motives 
aetuatiog  Pericles  (probably  derived  from  the  account  of  Ste- 
simbrotus  of  Tbasos).  Cf,  Sintenis  ad  Plut.  Pericl.  a.  29.— For 
dccuments  of  accounts  as  tc  the  equipment  of  the  ships  for 
K6iJKV(ja  (this  ia  the  form  of  the  name  attested  by  inscriptions 
andcoinfl),  see  Eangab^,  ^jK.^e?;.  n,  115;  Boecth,  Ahh.d.Ak. 
d.  W.  1846,  p.  355;  and  B.  Mflller,  detemp.  quo  h.  Felop.  inU. 
cep.  p.  S5. 

M)te  II.  p.  43.— As  to  Metiohus,  see  Bergt,  Bd.  Cbm.  All.  p. 
11,  who  ascribes  the  lines  quoted  above  to  Cratinua. — As  to  Me- 
nippus  and  Pyrikmpes,  see  Sintenis  ad  Plut.  Ferial,  p.  142. — 
For  the  expression  'U-uavyrpaxiSai  vine,  see  Plut.  c  16. — As  to 
Hermippus,  ih.  c.  33. — As  to  the  law  of  Antimachus,  see  Bergk, 
Bel  Oim.  Aa.  p.  142,  and  Schmidt's  Zeitschr.  /  C/esck.  ii.  201, 
whose  at^uments  against  the  participation  of  Pericles  in  that 
!aw  seem  to  me  insufficient. — As  to  the  absence  of  a  parabasia 
from  Cratinua'  'OSvoaiic,  see  MeiDefce,  Fragm.  Com.  Or.  i.  p.  93. 

Note  III.  p.  50.— For  the  prosecution  of  Phidias,  see  Brunn, 
Qe^eh.  d.  gr.  KunsUer,  i.  167.  Of.  Conze  (in  Gerhard's  Arch. 
Ztg.  1865,  p.  33)  as  to  the  imitations  of  the  relieved  work  on  the 
shield,  on  which  may  be  recognized  two  figures,  vaguely  corres- 
ponding to  Phidias  and  Pericles,  as  they  are  described  in  Plut. 
Feriel.  31. — The  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Pax,  606,  introduces  Philochorus 
as  witness  for  the  last  events  of  the  life  of  Pericles :  everything 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  period  to  which  the  testimony  of 
Philochorus  extends.  According  to  Sanppe  {!l}>d des  FMdias,  in 
GoUing.  Nachr.  1867,  p.  173),  he  attests  the  facts,  that  in  B.o. 
438  Phidias  fled  from  Athens  and  repaired  to  Elis,  where  La  was 
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chained  with  pecnlation,  and  put  to  deatt  by  the  Eleans.  B. 
Petersen  {ia  Arch.  Zlg.  18S7,  p.  23)  conjectures  *t'  'Mnvalav  for 
iir'  'HAeiiw.  I  cannot  conceiTe  myself  that  the  quotation  from 
PhiloohoruB  reaches  further  than  the  word  Koiipavro; ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  with  the  words  Kal  Sf.cliaf  o  Toj^rat  a  later  addition 
commences.  I  cannot  credit  the  statement,  that  Phidias  was 
executed  iu  Elis :  some  traces  of  it  would  have  remained  in  the 
local  traditions  of  Olympia.— As  to  the  prosecution  of  Anaia- 
goras  see  Pint.  Perid.  ed,  Sintenis,  p.  220  ;  Zeller,  Pkihs.  d.  Gr. 
i.  667.— As  to  that  of  Aspasia,  Pint.  Perid.  p.  32.— As  to  Damon, 
see  Meier  Oslrakisrnos.  p.  186.— The  relations  between  the  mo- 
tions of  Hagnon  and  Dracoptides  (Boeokh,  P.  K  vol.  i.  p.  298, 
E.  Tr.)  cannot  be  made  out  with,  any  degree  of  certainty.  A 
mitigation  in  favor  of  Pericles  is  supposed  to  be  discoverable  ia 
the  motion  of  Hagnon,  by  Wattenbach,  de  Quadrig.  faciione, 
p.  21. 

Mte  IV.  p.  56,— The  surprise  of  PlatsK)  falls  (™  hpo/ivvlfi. 
Thnc  iii.  56)  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  four  months  (acr 
cording  to  Kriiger'a  emendation  of  Thuo.  ii.  2)  before  the  close 
of  the  archonship  of  Pvthodorus  :  I  e.,  calculating  precisely,  on 
the  last  day  of  Antbesterion,  which  month  began,  accordmg  to 
the  Attic  Octaeteris,  on  the  evening  of  the  4tb  April,  b.c.  431. 
The  new  moon  fell  April  7th ;  Boeckh,  MondeyUen,  p.  78. 
Prom  this  event  Thucydides  dates  the  succession  of  the  years  of 
the  wars  all  of  which,  like  the  first,  lie  commences  with  the 
spring  and  terminates  with  the  end  of  the  winter.-With  reference 
to  the  putting  to  death  of  the  Theban  prisoners,  Thue.  (n.  5,  6) 
appear  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  excuse  put  forward  by  the 
Platseans. 

Note  V.  p.  75.— A  deposition  of  Pericles  ia  inaoourately  spoken 
of  by  Pint.  c.  36,  and  Diodor.  xii.  38.  Of.  Kriiger  ad  Thno.  ii. 
66  After  Pericles'  return  from  Peloponnesus  (about  the  middla 
of  May),  his  re-election  was  frustrated.  (The  amount  of  the  fine 
was  fifteen  or  fiftv  talents  see  Plut  c.  36.  The  name  of  the 
accuser  is  variously  given  by  Idomeneus,  Theophrastus,  and 
Heraclides.  The  account  of  his  domestic  trouUles,  c  30,  is 
founded  on  Stesimbrotus  )  With  the  beginning  of  the  Attic 
year  (July,  B.o.  430)  new  generals  came  into  office  Into  their 
period  of  office  falls  the  Pelopunnesian  exf  edition  to  Zo^ynthus 
(Thuo.  ii.  66),  and  the  execution  of  the  Peloponneaian  envoys 
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[ih.  c.  67).  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  took  place  the  extra- 
ordinary re-election  of  Pericles  (Phormio  in  the  bay  of  Corinth; 
fall  of  Potidiea).  With  July,  B.C.  429  (01  kxiviii.  4),  com- 
menced  a  new  year  of  office  of  Pericles ;  who  died  in  the  autumn. 
A  similar  view  ia  taken  by  Grote  (vi.  229),  the  correctness  of 
which  has  been  unsucoeasfuliy  disputed  by  Campe,  N.  Jahrb,  f, 
FM.  Ixv.  286.— The  nama  Paralus  (p.  71),  given  to  his  son  by 
Pericles,  had  been  made  the  subject  of  accusations  against  the 
latter,  Paralus  being  a  Heroic  appellative.    Suidaa,  v.  Xlepul^. 

MleYt  p.  187.  Fall  of  the  Tkracian  towns,  Thuc  iv.  84— 
88 ;  of  Araphipolis,  «6.  102  f,— Banishment  of  Thucydides,  Thnc 
V.  26,  Of.  W.  OiiGken.Brasidaa  w.  d.  Gesehichtsschreiber  Thuk, 
ok  Sbratsge  tor  AntphipolU  in  Sist.  Zeilsckr.  x,  p.  289  ff.,  who 
according  to  Grote  and  Mure,  "  reckons  the  silence  of  the  accased 
among  the  numerous  indications  of  the  probability  of  his  gniif, 
which  there  is  nothing  to  counteract.''  My  counter-arguments 
are  indicated  in  the  test.  That  Oncken  is  not  justified  in  doubt, 
ing  the  untrustworthineaa  of  the  mining  districts  is  clear  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  Thasian  colonies  revolted  immediately 
afterwards ;  see  Thuc.  iv.  167.  Bnrely  we  may  place  bo  much 
confidence  in  Thucydides  aa  to  assume  that  he  had  good  grounds 
for  taking  up  his  station  at  Thasos.  Thucydides  was  condemned 
in  the  same  way  as  Eurymedon ;  see  p.  263  ;  cf.  Hiecke,  Hoeh- 
vei-rathd.Tkuk:  (Berlin,  1869).— As  to  Cleon's  share  in  the  ban- 
ishment of  Thucydides,  see  Jahn's  Jahrb.  f.  ThU.  1861,  p.  685. 

Note  Vn.  p.  208.— Peace  of  Nicaas :  Thuc.  v.  14—20.  It  was 
the  end  of  o  SeicasTi};  jrole/ioc,  or  6  vpCir^  Trd^E/wf,  the  war  after  the 
conclusion  of  which  Thncydides  began  to  write  out  his  history. 
Ulrich,  d.  Bmennung  d.  Pel.  Kr. — As  to  the  interval  between 
the  conclusion  of  the  truce  and  that  of  the  peace  (Thuc.  ?.  1), 
see  Weissenbom,  Helien.,  p.  168 ;  C.  Fr.  Hermann,  de  anno 
Delphico,  p.  18.  After  the  Pythian  games  {PhUol,  i.  703) 
ensued  a  de  faclo  cessation  of  arms,  succeeded  by  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  during  the  winter. — As  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  see  E.  MiiUer,  de  temp,  quo  h.  Pdop,   iirviL  c&p.  p,  22. 

Nate  VIII.  p.  221.~Ab  to  the  rsvohition  at  Syracuse,  see 
Herod,  vii.  156. — For  the  chronology  of  the  Dinomenidfe,  see 
Aristot.  Pol.  230 ;  Bekk.  2d  edition.  Gelo  dies  in  the  eighth 
year  of  bis  Tyrannis ;  Hiero  reigns  ten  years,  and  dies  01, 
Ixxviii.  2  (B.C.  468-7) ;  his  accession  accordingly  falls   in    01. 
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Ixxvi.  1  {B.C.  477-6).  See  Plass,  Tyranms,  i.  295.  Accordingly 
Gelo  reigns  in  Syracuse  from  01.  lisiv-  2  (b.c.  484-3),  after 
becoming  master  of  Gela  in  01,  Isxii.  2  [b.c.  492-1). — For  the 
Bemblance  of  recognition  paid  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
see  Diod.  xi.  26;  Plass,  p.  294.--For  Gelo's  dislike  of  the 
Demus,  Herod,  vii.  156. 

Mote  IX.  p.  235.— As  to  the  power  of  Gelo,  see  Herod,  vii. 
156  £ — Aa  to  the  reports  of  the  envoys,  ib.  o.  157  f.  The  meta- 
phor of  the  spring  is  said  to  have  been  uaed  by  Pericles  in  hia 
funeral  oration,  by  Arist.  Rhet.  i,  7,  34.  Kirchhoff  (Abfas- 
mtiffsz,  d.  Hernd.  Gesch.  p.  20)  assumes  that  Herodotus  imitated 
the  figure.  With  reference  to  Cadmus,  I  oerta,inIy  adhere  to  my 
opinion,  notwithstanding  Lorenz,  Epicharmos,  p.  62,  that  he 
was  the  Bon  of  the  same  Scythes  who,  after  being  expelled  from 
Zancle,  died  at  the  Persian  court.  A  few  years  (oi  n-/)^l(j  barepov, 
Thuc,  vi.  4]  after  the  eipulaion  of  Soythos,  Anasilaus,  who  has 
in  the  meantime  established  himself  in  a  sufficiently  strong  posi- 
tion in  Ehegium,  takes  possession  of  the  city  of  Zancle,  and  in 
honor  of  hia  native  country  calls  it  Messana ;  whereupon  Cadmus 
returns.  Herod,  vii.  164  draws  no  accurate  distinction  between 
the  two  catastrophes  which  befell  the  city,  bnt  indicates  the  true 
state  of  the  case  by  saying  of  Cadmus,  that  he  took  up  his  abods 
in  the  city  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  renamed :  narolmKie 
nSXai  Z.  T^  £f  MetTfT^vj^  /ierajSoSflSoof  ri  oijw/Mi,  Cf.  Stein  ad  Her. 
Siefert,  ZimMe-Messana,  p.  15  ff. 

Note  X.  p.  520. — I  do  not  deny  the  cincertainty  iu  the  chro- 
nology of  these  years,  the  difficulties  of  which  have  been  moat 
recently  pointed  out  in  a  year-by-year  review  of  Xenophon'a 
HeUenina  by  Biichsenschutz  [Fhihlogus,  xiv.  608  ffi),  who  (p- 
537)  declares  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  result.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  obliged,  in  opposition  to  the  chronology 
of  Dodwell,  to  agree  with  Boeokh,  Peter,  and  others,  in  prefer- 
ring that  of  Haackh  {Diss,  ehroml  de.  postr.  b.  Felop.  annis, 
Stendal,  1822;  Xen.  Hell.  ed.  L.  Dindorf,  1853,  p.  xxxvii.). 
Least  of  all  will  it  be  posaible  to  disturb  this  chronology  by 
means  of  a  more  accurate  dating  of  the  Lacedsemonian  nauar- 
chies ;  with  regard  to  which  it  ia  not  possible  to  prove  either  a 
regular  annual  succession  (E.  Muller,  de  Xen.  Hist.  Or.  p.  28), 
or  even  a  limitation  by  law  to  a  single  year.  And  this  ia  easily 
to  be" understood,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  nauarchy  was  not 
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an  ordinaiy  office,  that  it  Bad  no  place  in  tlie  regular  organism 
of  tlie  conaitnlion,  and  was  not  .iiarpiy  defined  m  ita  tnnctioni ; 
wlience  aiso  tiie  accompaniment  of  the  nanaii:hs  by  commis- 
Bioners  who  could  even  occasionally  depose  the  nanarche  them- 
Belves  '  We  meet  with  nauarchs  holding  office  tor  several 
years  without  the  circumstance  heing  remarlred  upon  as  iUegah 
If.  then,  the  duration  of  this  office  wae  not  fised,  the  law  against 
it^  being  held  twice  in  succession  hy  the  same  man  was  doubly 
iu.tihod.  And  if.  notwithstanding,  we  hear  of  m^x"  "f*- 
^«evta,  XP^^  Kap£f.'p^^<&^;  these  expressions  probably  refer  to 
the  term  decreed  in  each  parlienlat  ease.-The  chrouolegy 
adopted  will  »lse  most  readily  admit  into  it.  order  the  events 
cenn«ited  with  Hermocralos  (who  waa  at  Himera  m  01.  icm.  1 
(B.O.  408-7);  see  Died.  siii.  75).  . 

yfote  XI.  p.  555.— The  date  of  the  battle  of  ^gospotami  win 
only  be  toed  according  to  that  of  the  capitulation  of  Athens; 
which  latter  was  preceded  by  a  siege  o(  from  four  to  Sve  months, 
and  by  other  events,  .o  that  an  interval  of  .even  months  or 
thereabouts  must  be  assumed.  The  batOe  thmfore  can  searrfy 
have  tien  place  later  than  Auguet  (Peter.  ZM'.fd,^  n.  160). 
Thi.  dale  i,  further  tendered  probable  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  importation  of  com  from  the  Pontn.  wa.  particu  .rly  tat 
before  the  .terms,  wUeb  generally  """P'f/'^;  »"'''; 
tot  rising  of  Arclum.  in  the  mor.mg  ("'fly' f  f*™J«>/ 
immediately  after  the  harvest,  and  eepecudly  m  the  month  of 
Metagitniou  (D.m.  in  Polffcl  i  i).  Of.  Weissenborn  m  n.  Jm. 
Si  Ss.  p.  660.  Lysander  must  therefore  have  been  anxious 
to  elese  the  Hellespont  at  this  eeaeom  ™,i,,j.v 

ifofc  XII.  p.  573.-A  popular  as.emWyteok  P'"  "."»•  J? 
nfler  the  return  of  Theram.ne.  {'i  *•«  X.m  H,U  n^  21). 
In  thi,  the  report  wa,  made,  but  the  condition,  were  not  accepted. 
1  is  o'ear  from  Ljsias.  The  .everity  of  the  conditions  liavmg 
;»  1".  "siSn..  sceend  assembly  in  Mnnychm  fo  ewe 
Iher.  Agoratns  named  the  l.adem  of  the opposi  lon.  Thettad 
was  that  in  which  the  oppo.ition  having  been  ailenced.  the  m 
Ita  eVpel  tre  ace,"ted.    Prom  thi.  must  be  distrnguiehed 

ap^rdt  ;.,.-  This  chronelogiol  order  of  the  last  p.pu  ar 
aJLblies  which  decided  the  fat.  of  Athens  hasbeen  demon  t„t.d 
by  Scheibe  (0%.  Um.SI.«n,),  »d  h«,  r«»ntly  been  defendrf. 
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against  Stedefeldt  {de  Zysandri  FUtarchei  fonlihu^  1867)  by 
Eanobecetein  (N,  Schweiz.  Mas.  1866).  Inaamnch  as  Xenophoa 
only  summarily  mentions  the  main  events,  the  contradiction  with 
Lysiaa  is  rather  apparent  than  real ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  assume 
the  latter  to  have  intentionally  misrepresented  events  which  bad 
happened  only  a  year  previously,  and  were  known  to  every  one 
in  the  city.  As  to  Stedefeldt's  counter-argument  tp.  12  S.),  that 
BO  long  a  delay  of  his  measures  on  the  part  of  Lysander  is  in- 
credible, it  mast  be  noted,  that,  considering  the  character  of 
Lysander,  we  cannot  know  what  may  for  a  time  have  been  his 
secret  intentions  with  regard  to  the  navy  and  the  walla  of  Athens. 
Cf.  Chr.  Eenner,  Comment.  Ijysiac,  p,  11. 

Note  XIII.  p.  680;— There  are  two  principal  data  for  the  final 
humiliation  of  Athens :  viz.  the  capitulation  of  the  city  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Thirty.  The  former,  the  document  of  which 
is  preserved  in  Plat.  Lya.  14,  took  place,  according  to  Platarch, 
on  the  16th  Munyehion;  and  with  this  date  Thucydides  closes 
the  war.  It  commenced  on  the  last  of  Anthesterion  (4th  April), 
B.O.  431  (see  Wota  IV.  a-rUe),  and  ended  on  the  16th  Munyehion 
(25:h-36tb  April),  B.C.  404;  and  therefore,  taking  together  its 
three  divisions — viz.  the  "  First  or  Ten  Years'  War,"  the  appa- 
rent cessation  of  arms,  and  the  ■'  Second  or  Deoelean  War,"— 
lasted  as  Thuc.  states  (v.  26),  twenty-seven  years  and  "not 
many"  (i.  e.  twenty-one)  days  :  Boeckh,  Mondeyklen,  p.  81.  A 
terra  was  fixed  for  the  razing  of  the  walla.  This  term  was  not 
kept;  whereupon  ensued  the  second  catastrophe,  viz.  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  establishment  of  the  Thirty,  accom- 
panied by  the  destruction  of  the  walls,  burning  of  the  ships, 
and  triumphant  rejoicings  of  the  "liberated"  allies.  These 
events  happened  a  few  months  after  the  capitulation.  With  the 
end  of  the  summer  Lysander  returned  home,  after  taking  Samos. 
The  debate  and  voting  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  as  to  the  fate 
of  Athens  were  held  at  Sparta:  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  2,  19:  cf.  Weaae- 
Img  ad  Died.  xv.  63 ;  Scheibe,  u.  s.  p.  43.  Possibly  the  propo- 
sals of  destroying  the  city  were  again  repeated  in  Lysander'a 
camp,     Weissenbom,  HeUen.  p.  206i 
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